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PALESTINE, dual system of education, 444; closing 
of Arab schools, 444; Va'ad Leumi Schools, 
444; village republics,'' 444. 

PARENTS, 455. 

PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 643. 

PAYEN-PAYNE, DE V., Modern Languages in Schools 
[C.], 20; Co-Education [C.], 70; The Layman's 
Library, XVIII: Social Life in Modern French 
Novels [A.], 429. 

PERSIAN PHANTASY, by V. Branford, 448. 

PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS, 11, 71, 138, 195, 270, 354, 
442, 515, 608, 688, 745. 

PnhHoNo-Disc RECORDING GRAMOPHONE, 117. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, under-supply of mistresses, 
29; demonstration of recreative gymnastics, 
136 ; necessity for voluntary basis, 148 ; courses, 
181, 198, 431; in schools, 289, 762; holiday 
course, 308; twenty per cent grant, 526; 
National Fitness Campaign, 531; dangers of 
constant drill, 639; pamphlet on colleges and 
courses for women, 694; report of National 
Council for Recreative and Physical Training, 
699; new College at Merstham, 762. 

PILGRIM TRUST, seventh annual report, 375. 

PLAY-READING, THE PROBLEM OF, by F. R. Treadgold 
[A.], 358. 


PRIZE AWARDS, Translation: ‘‘ Les Plaisirs du 
Hasard,’ by R. Benjamin, 14; ‘' Memorias de 
un Solterón,'"' by E. P. Bazan, 74; ‘‘ Examens- 
geschichte," 140; '' Épitaphe,"' by F. Maynard, 
200; ''Mondfabel,'" by O. Stoessl, 278; Le 
Bal du Comte D'Orgel, by R. Radiguet, 360; 
Le Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis,’ by U. 
Foscolo, 446 ; Poem by R. de Campoamor, 516 ; 
Ietter from Goethe to Hetzler, 568; Ars 
Poetica, 630; passage from an Article in '' Les 
Nouvelles Littéraires,” 690; Pour une Porte de 
Bibliothèque, by L. le Cardonnel, 768; Essays 
on ''Past and Present Manifestations of the 
Pioneer Spirit in the Empire,’’ 151; Essays on 
The Importance of Safeguarding Imperial 
Communications, 298; essays by Scottish 
training college students, 457. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 14, 74, 140, 200, 278, 360, 440, 

510, 508, 630, 690, 768. 

PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 20, 78, 142, 202, 280, 
360, 450, 517, 570, 634, 692. 

PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION ABROAD, by 
E. Newcomb [A.], 509. 

PROMISE—AND DIFFICULTIES—OF TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATORS [A.], 453. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF GERMANY, THE, by W. H. J. 
Morgan [A.], 12. 

PUBLISHERS' NOTICES AND CATALOGUES, 69, 78, 129, 
142, 146, 182, 103, 204, 255, 334, 370, 388, 394, 
422, 434, 440, 450, 466, 404, 560, 590, 624, 034, 
643, 645, 670, 683, 794. 

RACE, C., Via Media: The Pronunciation of Latin in 
and out of School [A.], 243; Talleyrand : 
Revolutionary Evolution [C.], 352; The Goliath 
2 Schismatics (A.], 620; Good King Wenceslas, 

43. 

RAYMONT, T., The Educationist at Large [A.], 36; 
Childhood and Youth [A.], 90; Aspects of 
American Education [A.], 710; Some Thoughts 
Concerning Education [A.], 752. 

READING UNIVERSITY, Sir Samuel Hoare as Chan- 
cellor, 11, 27. 

RELIGION, and children, 288. 

RENFIELD, F., Wilmsen, G., Correspondence Ex- 
change [C.], 276. 

RETIREMENTS, 11, 138, 345, 354, 615, 610, 688. 

REVIEWS, 47, 110, 151, 218, 319, 408, 483, 532, 580, 
647, 719, 779. 

RICE, W., A Seventh Decade Begins [A.], 8. 

ROACH, J. O., L'Absente, 619. "TE 

ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY, change of examination 
dates, 474. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Annual Report, 762. , 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, new premises, 290 ; 
adoption of professional dress, 462; extension 
of temporary concession period, 564. 


SALARIES OF HEAD MASTERS (Educationist) [C.], 440. 

SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS: 1, Universities and Colleges, 
599; 2, Schools, 601. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, Walter Hines Page Travelling, 94 ; 
music, 114; State, 136, 200; for secretarial 
training, 517 ; at Malvern College, 619 ; National 
“ Safety First Association Travelling, 794. 

School Buildings [A.), 81. 

ScHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, reforms sug- 
gested by Secondary Schools Examinations 
Council, 371 ; criticism by Sir E. Graham-Little, 
639 ; change of date, 759. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, The Form and 
Aim of the, Memorandum and Recommenda- 

tions of the Advisory Committee of the A. E. C. 
and the Four Secondary Associations, and 
Points of View, 231. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, SOME TIME- 
TABLE PROBLEMS AT THE, by A. M. Walmsley 
[A.]. Part I, 258; Part 2, 348. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE REFORM [A.], 207. 

School Drama, 181, 474, 687. 

School. HOLIDAYS AND EXAMINATIONS [A.], 369. 

SCHOOL MUSEUM SERVICE, 765. 

SCHOOL ORCHESTRAL FESTIVAL, 136. 

School Science Review, 704. 

SCHOOL TERMS, CHANGES IN (Educationist) [C.], 352. 

SCHOOLS, and electricity, 82; and nutrition training, 
86; air-raid precautions, 86, 394; date of 
holidays, 147, 286, 455 ; Herefordshire reorgani- 
zation of post- ry, 209; corporal punish- 
ment, 211; interests and occupational wishes of 
children, 287 ; and epidemics, 290; and agri- 
culture, 374: cinema projection, 390; change 
of examination date, 455; and Navy recruiting, 
456; and speech days, 462; and rural studies, 
640; curriculum for extra year, 699 ; and pos- 
sible future Prime Ministers, 704 ; broadcasting, 
761 ; and libraries, 763. 

SCHOOLS AND AIR-RAID PRECAUTIONS, THE [A.], 697. 

SCIENCE, and citizenship, 87 ; mistrust of, 528. 

SCIENCE TEXTS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS, by H. E. 
Hadley (A.], 67. 

SCIENTIFIC Books, Aslib list, 513. 

SCOTLAND, new regulations for Leaving Certificate 
award, 28 ; financial position of universities, 28 ; 
museum classes in Edinburgh, 86; National 
Fitness Council, 148; "''bencficial'" employ- 
ment, 212; educational facilities, 212; can- 
vassing for promotion, 288; Carnegie Trust 
Grants, 288 ; financial aid for universities, 374 ; 
essay competition for training college students, 
457 ; re us education in schools, 457 ; com- 
mittee to study place names, 457; Scottish 
Educational Services, 484; camping for public 
school girls, 530; nutrition experiment in 
Inverness-shire, 576 ; standard Scottish speech, 
576; Moray Badge, 041; holiday home for 
Edinburgh children, 642; panel of lecturers on 
art and nationallife, 688 ; commercial education, 
702; folk schools in the Highlands, 703; 
Glasgow's boarded-out children, 703 ; Latin and 
Greek in schools, 763; Glasgow Ph.D. Degree, 
764 ; housing and nutrition, 764. 

ScRocIE, H. J., Inquiry into Homework and Out of- 
School Activities [A.], 511. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS, criticism of, 374; method of 
selection of pupils, 374; appointments, 639; 
and social services, 760. 

USHER, THE (Dominie) [C.], 687. 
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SEVENTH DECADE BEOINS, A, by W. Rice [A.], 8. 

SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY, scheme for extension, 27; 
application for increased grant, 150. 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, opening of new science 
laboratories, 704. 

SMITH [A.], 646. 

SPAIN, educational development under the Republi- 
can Government, 625. 
SPANISH, summer school, 431; 

SPEECH DAYS, Harrow, 531 

SPEECH TRAINING, 526. 

STAMP, L. D., Colour, Part 2 [A.], 32. 

STAMP COLLECTING AND THE TEACHING OF GEO- 
GRAPHY, by S. W. Tiller [A.], 130. 

wis J. VAN, The Training of Teachers 

.], 276. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, 181, 198, 308, 386, 431. 


Hispanic Week, 683. 


TALLEYRAND : Revolutionary Evolution (C. Race), 


352. 
TEACHERS, and subventions, 85; interchange, 208 ; 
uncertificated, 209 ; Royal Society of, 290, 402, 


564; and national service, 099 ; and crisis, BAY ; 
training, 759; and unemployment, 159. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 08. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, POLICY IN [A.]. 23. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATORS, PROMISE—AND DIFFI- 
CULTIES—OF (A. C. R. Ritchie) [C.], 515. 

THomas, W. J., Further Letters to a Young Head 
Master, V, 30; VI, d VII, 134; VIII, 194; 
IX, 256; X, 350 ; XI , 436 ; XII, 505 ; XIII, 
557; XIV. 623 ; C. ], 647; : XV, 686 ; XVI, 744. 

THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION, 'SOME, by 
T. Raymont [A.], 752. 

TILLER, S. W., Stam Collecting and the Teaching 
of Geography [A.], 130. 

ToPICS AND EVENTS, 31, 89, 136, 196, 390, 474, 564, 
634, 694, 792. 

Torrington Square Saved! 530. 

TRADES UNION CONGRESS, appointment of scientific 
&dvisory council, 29. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS, THE [A.J], 145; 
Straubenzec) [C.], 276. 

R., The Problem of Play-Reading 

[A.], 358. 


TURKEY, educational development, 579. 
TYPES OF PUPILS (Educationist) [C.), 687. 


(J. van 


UNIVERSITIES, Mr. A. P. Herbert and representation 
in Parliament, 27 ; and the Arts Faculty, 86; 
Nationa) Union of Students’ report on '' Student 
Health 87 ; applied research and finance, 149; 
guo the poor scholar, 408 ; and women students, 

15. 
U.S.S.R., Conference of Teachers, 131. 


VARIA, 129, 683. 
VIA MEDIA: THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN IN AND 
OUT OF SCHOOL, by C. Race [A.]. 24 


WALES, Entrance Scholarship Examinations to 
secon schools, 27; report of Appointments 
Board of the University, 150; canvassing for 
appointments in Carmarthenshire, 212, 577; 
books in Welsh, 212; Carnarvonshire and the 
school-leaving age, 287; revision of system of 
secondary education, 287; summer school in 
Welsh language, 308; educational appoint- 
ments, 373, 577 ; tuberculosis es oy and Pem- 
brokeshire, 456; appointment of first Director 
of Education in Carmarthenshire, 456; Welsh 
Church and Welsh University, 528; Coleg 
Harlech, 528; education rate, 529; five-year 
examination course, 578; Monmouthshire 
Education Committee and Miss Rosa Morris, 
578; technical education and industry, 640; 
Cardiganshire and senior schools, 641; co- 
ordination of adult education, 701 ; educational 
settlements, 701; Welsh language, 702; Con- 
ference of the National Federation of Class 
Teachers, 702 ; cost of cducation in Cardiff, 762 ; 
Cadet Companies in secondary schools, 768; 
conference of library authorities, 763. 

WALMSLEY, A. M., Some Time-Table Problems at 
the School Certificate Examinations [A.], Part 1, 
258; Part 2, 348; The English Literature 
Syllabus for the School Certificate (A.), 644. 

WATNEY, C., Higher Civil Service [C.], 276. 

WELLS, H. G. Letters to a Pong Head Master 
(C. . 647; on Encyclopaedias, 7 

WHAT SHALL WE READ ? by W. H. Caan A.], 302. 

WILLIAMS, R. E., Oxford and the ng of 
Teachers (C.], 105. 

W Renfie ld, F., Correspondence Exchange 

. 276. 

Wonrs, F. R., English Social and Economic History 

for the School Certificate Examinat ions [A.], 555. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 


AFRICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS (M. Trowell), 112. 

ART HISTORY, AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
(F. J. Roos), 182. 

ART TEACHER, THE (P. J. Lemos), 182. 

ART WITHOUT Epocu (ed. L. Goldscheider), 532. 

ARTS OF MANKIND, THE (H. W. Van Loon), 580. 

CANVAS STITCHES (M. Clutton, U. C. Hutchinson, 
M. C. Foster), 410. 

CARD Loom WEAVING, 663. 


CEZANNE, 182. 

COSTUME DESIGN AND MAKING (M. Fernald, E 
Shenton), 321. 

CRAFT WORK-AND-PLAY THINGS (A. N. Hall), 112. 

CRAFTWORK DESIGN, PRACTICAL (W. M. Clarke), 112. 

DESIGN IN DAILY LIFE (A. Bertram), 112. 

DESIGN IN WOODWORK AND OTHER CRAFTS (D. R. 
Hill), 720. 

DESIGNS FOR DISCUSSION (I,. Brewer), 182. 

DRAWING WITHOUT TEARS (I. Fenwick), 720. 

BEDAE ART AT SCHOOL AND HOME (D. D. Saner); 

FABRIC PRINTING WITH DYES, 663. 

GOLD AND COLOUR TOOLING (J. Mason), 663. 

HANDWRITING (G. Hewitt), 663. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE COMPARATIVE 
METHOD, A (Sir Banister Fletcher), 663. 

ILLUSTRATIVE PLYWOOD CuT-OvrTS (W. G. Laban), 
Geographical Series, Books 1-3, 720. 

IMPRESSIONISTS, THE, 182. 

OSTWALD POSTER PAINTING CARDS (designed by 
A. B. Allen), 1-6, 410. 

dp DESIGNING FOR BEOINNERS (A. B. Allen), 
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SCISSOR CRAFTS (O. J. Tonks), 780. 

SIMPLE DESIGNS FOR Scissor CUTS (C. Dealtry), 
Series 1-3, 663. 

STENCIL CRAFTS (O. J. Tonks), 780. 

TEACH YOURSELF EMBROIDERY (M. Thomas), 535. 

THINGS FOR THE HANDYMAN TO DO, 101 (A. C. 
Horth), 321. 

THREE-YEAR COURSE IN HANDICRAFT IN WOOD, A 
(R. S. Forbes), Book 8, Teacher's Book 2, 410; 
Teacher's Book 3, 720. 

VICTORIAN PANORAMA (P. 11 111. 

Woopwork (D. Smith), 1 


BIOGRAPHY 


BARRIE, J. M. (W. A. Darlington), 779. 

BE LOVED NO More (A. B. Tourtellot), 410. 

BIOGRAPHY, MODERN (ed. Lord David Cecil), 50. 

CLEOPATRA (E. Ludgwig, trans. B. Miall), 213. 

CROMWELL'S UNDERSTUDY (W. H. Dawson), 780. 

DAUPHIN, THE (J. B. Morton), 112. 

DRYDEN, LIFE OF (S. Johnson), 50 

EDUCATIONAL FAILURE, AN (F. H. Hayward), 720. 

ELGAR, SIR EDWARD (T. F. Dunhill), 779. 

Frrry FAMOUS Lives (G. H. Holroyd), 410. 

FRANCES MARY Buss (8. A. Burstall), 485 

FROM ra CENTURY TO ANOTHER (E. S. Haldanc), 
112. 


GREAT LIVES OF OTHER LANDS (W. B. White), 321. 

GREEN LEAF, THE (ed. L. Dickson), 663 

HARDY, THOMAS (W. R. Rutland), 779. 

HELEN’S TOWER (H. Nicolson), 112. 

INSPECTOR'S TESTAMENT, AN (F. H. Spencer), 409. 

KEATS, FANNY (M. Adami), 114. 

JELLICOE (E. Altham), 779. 

Lex (F. Whitbourn), 92. 

LIFE OF WINIFRED MERCIER, THE (L. Grier), 320. 

LONDON HOME IN THE 90's, A (M. V. Hughes), 151. 

MAN WHO MADE THE PEACE, THE (S. Hodgson), 780. 

MASARYK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA (D. A. Lowrie), 154. 

MIGHTIER THAN THE SwonD (F. M. Ford), 321. 

PERSONS AND PERIODS (G. D. H. Cole), 663. 

PORTRAIT OF SOCRATES (Sir R. W. Livingstone), MS. 

STORIES OF GREAT NAMES (C. Williams, R. 
Binfield), 321. 

STORY OF ACHILLES, THE (W. H. D. Rouse), 720. 

TiPTOFT, JOHN (R. J. Mitchell), 485. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM (J. Fergusson), 485. 


CLASSICS 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE, THE OXFORD COMPANION TO 
(ed. Sir P. Harvey), 151. 

CONCERNING THE TEACHER (DE MAGISTRO) AND ON 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL (DE IMMOR- 
TALITATE Arm) (St. Aurelius Augustine, 
trans. G. G. Leckie), 410. 

GREECE AND THE AEGEAN (E. A. Gardner, revised 
S. Casson), 534. 

GREEK AND LATIN VERSIONS (W. Shewring), 410. 

GREEK LITERATURE, STUDIES AND DIVERSIONS IN 
(M. MacGregor), 110. 

GREEK VERSE IN TRANSLATION, THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF (ed. T. F. Higham, C. M. Bowra), 320. 

IPEA IN Tauris (Euripides, ed. M. Platnauer), 
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JABRERWOCKY, ETC. (H. D. Watson), 113. 
LATIN READER, A SECOND (C. J. oe nti 214. 
DELE OF PLINY, SELECTED (ed. H. M. Poteat), 


Prok (J. M. Woodward), 214. 
PLUTARCH'8 LIFE OF ARATUS (ed. W. H. Porter), 47. 
WRATH OF ACHILLES, THE (trans. S. O. Andrew), 534. 


ECONOMICS 


BRITISH Economics, EARLY (M. Beer), 485. 

BUSINESS ECONOMICS (A. R. Richardson), Part 2, 113. 

CITIZEN'S GUIDE TO SOCIAL SERVICE, A . Q. 
Henriques), 322. 

COMING VicroRY OF DEMOCRACY, THE (T. Mann), 
719. 

DISTRIBUTING THE GIFTS (A. H. Cane 485, 

EARNING AND SPENDING (H. A. L. Fisher), 322. 

EcoNoMICS (F. R. Fairchild, E. S. Furniss, N. S. 
Buck), 113. 
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N ARY ECONOMICS (G. B. Jathar, S. G. Beri), 

780. 

n OF COMMERCE (H. L. Jones), Book 2, 
322. 


HIDDEN TREASURE (H. M. Finolater), 322. 

How WE LIVE (Sir John Marriott), 534. 

INTRODUCTION TO MONEY, AN (W. A. L. Coulborn), 
534. 

LAMENT FOR Economics (B. Wootton), 485. 

MIDDLE Way, THE (H. Macmillan), 780. 

MODERN BUSINESS PROBLEMS, SOME (various), 118. 

MODERN ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION AND PROBLEMS 
(E. W. Shanahan), 780. 

MODERN MONEY (M. Curtis, H. Townshend), 113. 

MORAL BASIS OF POLITICS, THE (N. Mitchison), 485. 

Now BE YoUR Own Boss (T. A. Lowe), 322. 

OUTLINES or Economics (R. T. Ely, R. H. Hess), 780 

POLITICAL ARITHMETIC (ed. L. Hogben), 534. 

SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, THE (J. Rumney), 534. 

Your MONEY AND YOUR LIFE (H. V. Geary), 485. 


EDUCATION 


ANNUAIRE INTERNATIONAL DE L'ÉDUCATION ET DE 
L'ENSEIGNEMENT, 1938, 781. 

AP8A (C. T. Smith), 36. 

ASSISTANT MASTER SPEAKS, THE (various), 719. 

BIAS AND EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY (M. Stewart), 
119. 

BILINGUALISM AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT (S. 
Arsenian), 49. 

CHALLENGE OF EDUCATION, THE, 36. 

CHANGING CURRICULUM, THE (various), 36. 

CHARITY SCHOOL MOVEMENT, THE (M. G. Jones), 408. 

CHARTERHOUSE (E. M. Jameson), 94. 

CHILD CARE AND TRAINING (M. I. Faegre, J. E. 
Anderson), 90 

CHILD IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, THE (E. W. 
Woodhead), 754. 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, EARLY (R. Minor), 90. 

CHINA THROUGH A COLLEGE WINDOW (W. G. Sewell), 
49. 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL (G. A. T. Allan), 94. 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL, THE (ed. S. Everett), 535. 

CONFERENCE INTERNATIONALE DE L'INSTRUCTION 
PUBLIQUE, GENEVE, 1937, Vie, 486; 1938, Vllc, 
781. 

CONSTRUCTING TESTS AND GRADING IN 555 
AND HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS (H. D. Rinsland), 
712. 

CONTEMPORARY ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENTS IN 
SWITZERLAND, 664. 

CONTROL OF EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND, THE 
(L. Webb), 509. 

DOCUMENTS OFFICIELS SUR L'ENSEIGNEMENT DE LA 
PSYCHOLOGIE DANS LA PRÉPARATION DES 
MaftRES PRIMAIRES ET SECOND AIRES, 486. 

EDUCATION, A FIRST COURSE IN (W. G. Reeder), 36. 

EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS IN EUROPE 
(R. Schairer), 49. 

EDUCATION IN PACIFIC COUNTRIES (F. M. Keesing), 
510. 

EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR LEADERSHIP, THE (A. J. 
Jones), 535. 

EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL SYSTEM OF THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC, THE (R. Stransky), 
781. 

EDUCATIONAL MISSIONS AT WorK (ed. H. P. 
Thompson), 509. 

EDUCATIONAL TRADITIONS IN THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
COUNTRIES (N. Hans), 721. 

EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, 1937 (ed. I. L. Kandel), 484. 

ÉLABORATION, UTILISATION ET CHOIX DES MANUELS 
SCOLAIRES, 535. 

L'ENSEIGNEMENT DES LANGUES VIVANTES, 822. 

L EVOLUTION PÉDAGOGIQUE EN FRANCE (E. Durk- 
heim), 721. 

EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION (J. Dewcy), 604. 

FIRST SEVENTY YEARS, THE (M. G. Thomas), 664. 

FREE, COMPULSORY, AND SECULAR (G. V. Portus), 49. 

GRANDES TENDANCES DE LA PÉDAGOGIE CONTEM- 
PORAINE, LEs (A. Millot), 721. 

HARVARD COLLEGE, THE TERCENTARY OF, 322. 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ METHODS (C. E. Holley), 49. 

L. INSPECTION DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT, 322. 

INTERPRETING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (J. E. Grinnell), 


6. 

INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, AN (R. Strang), 710. 

IRISH EDUCATION (J. H. Auchmuty), 214. 

JRANES TEACHER IN THE UNITED STATES, THE 
(L. G. E. Jones), 319. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY (M. T. Woods), 480. 

KEY TO THE HEART OF THE CHILDREN, A. 535, 

LET'S GO TO SCHOOL (various), 710. 

MILL HILL (N. G. Brett-James), 781. 

MODERN EDUCATION, AN INTRODUCTION TO (ed. 
C. E. Skinner, R. E. Langfitt), 36. 

MODERN EDUCATION IN THE SMALL RURAL SCHOOL 
(K. V. Wofford), 664. 

MOVEMENT AND THOUGHT (R. R. Roper), 664. 

NATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
AND 16MM. APPARATUS AVAILABLE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 1937-8, A, 004. 

NEW ERA IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL, THE (E. B. Warr), 
90. 

PATHWAY PLAN, THE (I. M. Ruxton), 781. 

PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 48. 

PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS AND HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION (E. V. Hollis), 781. 
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PITMAN'S HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, Parts 1 and 2 (ed. H. Downs), 535. 

PLAY IN THE INFANTS’ SCHOOL (E. R. Boyce), 781. 

PLEA FOR A PLAN, A (C. Alington), 752. 

PREDICTION AND PREVENTION OF READING DIFFI- 
CULTIES (M. A. Songer E. K. ee 486. 

PREFACE TO TEACHING (H. W. Simon), 664. 

QUINTILIAN ON EDUCATION (W. M. PM 004. 


RURAL SCHOOL IN AUSTRALIA, THE (ed. P. R. Cole), 
486, 

SCHOOL SIZE AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY (W. C. 
Seyfert), 49. 


SHREWSBURY (J. M. West), 322. 

SILENT SOCIAL REVOLUTION, THE (G. A. N. Lowndes), 
110. 

STUDENT AND HIS KNOWLEDGE, THE (W. S. Learned, 
B. D. Wood), 510. 

STUDENT'S GUIDE, THE (Sir John Adams, revised 
R. Bennett), 535. 

TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR INFANT SCHOOLS, 
MACMILLAN'S (ed. E. J. S. Lay), 49. 

TECHNICAL COLLEGES OF SOUTH AFRICA, A REPORT 
oN THE (F. H. Spencer), 509. 

TRAINING IN DEMOCRACY (F. H. Stuerm), 509. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS 
(W. M. Kotschnig), 48. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND, THE (J. €. Beagle- 
hole), 49. 

Way OP Licut, THE (J. A. Comenius, trans. E. T. 
Campagnac), 604. 

WE LIVE AND LEARN (Sir Josiah Stamp), 483 

WESTMINSTER (J. D. CARLETON), 781. 

WOODARD SCHOOLS, THE STORY OF THE (K. E. Kirk), 
9 

WORLD BRAIN (H. G. Wells), 214. 

YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION, 1938, THE (ed. H. V. 
Usill), 484. 


ENGLISH 


ADVANCED ENGLISH (D. W. Walters), 304. 
SOVENT UNRRA ALL (ed. A. G. Hughes, E. W. Parker), 
78 


. oF PEWGO, THE (K. E. G. Fleming), 
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AFTER THE VICTORIANS (A. Cruse), 782. 

AIDS TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (J. C. 
Nesfield), 412. 

AMERICAN PROSE (ed. G. Boas), 323. 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE SENTENCE, THE (H. A. 
Treble, G. H. Vallins), Parts 1 and 2, 666. 

BHALOO THE BEAR AND OTHER STORIES (E. Powell- 
Price), 323. 

BIOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY (ed. C. H. Lockitt), 304. 

BOARDING SCHOOL GIRL, THAT (D. F. Bruce), 666 

Book OF MANY THINGS, A (C. B. Rutley), 114. 

Bovuoop OF DAVID COPPERFIELD, THE (S. Campbell), 
304. 

BRER RABBIT (L. Derwent), 304. 

CANTERBURY TALES (G. Chaucer), 304. 

CARMEN, SILENT PARTNER (C. Kahmann), 48. 

CAXTON TO CARLYLE, From (J. H. Francis), 152. 

CHAMBERS'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY (A. B. Anderson, 
J. E. Arkieson, ed. T. C. Collocott), 582. 

CHILDREN'S ALI BABA, THE (retold by F. H. 
Pritchard), 412. 

Civic ENGLisu (C. M. Bennett, H. R. Bennett), 
Book 1, 665. 

CoLLINs Happy READERS (L. Derwent), 665. 

COMPREHENSION, INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES IN 
(A. E. M. Bayliss), 114. 

COUNTRY Books, THE LITTLE (L. Derwent), 665. 

CRAFT OF COMPOSITION, THE (J. L. Hardie), Book 1, 
487; Book 2, 782. 

CYCLE OF THE NORTH, THE (A. Sullivan), 487. 

DoriNcs OF DOOKI, THE (J. Hughes), 323. 

EACH IN HIS WAY (A. Gall, F. Crew), 536. 

EAST WIND ON FRIDAY (J. Scott), 722. 

ENGLISH COMIC CHARACTERS (sel. D. F. Williams), 


304. 
ENGLISH COURSE FOR EVERYBODY, AN (S. P. B. 
Mais), 152. 


ENGLISH DIARIES, MORF (ed. E. D'Oyley), 722 

us FOR THE YOUNG CITIZEN (W. B. Little), 
722. 

ee NOVEL, THE (ed. J. Maddison, K. Garwood), 
é . 

ENGLISH SAMPLER (ed. S. 8. Sopwith), 582. 

ENGLISH TEST PAPERS, HIGHER CERTIFICATE (J. M. 
Evans), 50. 

ENGLISH WoRK-BOOK, AN (I.. A. Morrison), 582. 

Essay WRITING (G. Taylor), 722. 

Essays (A. Cowley), 304. 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, SECOND SERIES (M. Arnold, 
ed. S. R. Littlewood), 722. 

EXERCISES IN IATERARY APPRECIATION (F. T. Wood), 
582 


GALLANT COMPANY, A (ed. A. J. Merson), 665, 722, 
GAY-NEcX (D. G. Mukerji), 58 

GREAT DISCOVERIES (A. C. Perry, G. A. Price), 722. 
FIFTY POUNDS REWARD (A. M. Pullen), 536. 

FIRE IN THE Ick (A. D. Divine), 48. 

FIRST VIRGINIANS, THE (A. Dwight), 722. 

FLAG OF THE DESERT (H. Best), 48. 

FLIVVER KING, THE (Upton Sinclair), 487. 

FROM THESE ROOTS (M. M. Colum), 536. 

GEORGE MEREDITH AS CHAMPION OF WOMEN AND OF 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (A. Woods), 216. 
„ LITERARY SCENE, THE (F. Swinnerton), 
GRAY, COLLINS AND THEIR CIRCLE (ed. W. T. 

Williams, G. H. Vallins), 487. 
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GREECE AND ROME (ed. S. G. Owen), 50. 

GREY TITAN (G. Lockhart, W. G. Bosworth), 412. 

HEAD WIND (H. Daniel), 48. 

HERITAGE OF WONDER STORIES, A (J. H. Walsh, 
A. M. Walsh), 722. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, A (B. Groom), 582. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL, THE (E. A. 
Baker), 047. 

Bo HAVE KEPT THEIR RECORDS (M. Lipman), 
4 . 


i EYE- WITNESS, THE (ed. C. H. Lockitt), 


ISLE OF ADVENTURE (A. S. K. Davis), 48. 

JEFFERSON ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR AND READER, 
I (E. B. Setzler, E. L. Sctzler, H. H. Setzler), 
4 . 

Joy RIDES IN BOOKLAND (compiled A. R. Kaye), 
Books 1-4, 216. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES (F. H. 
Pritchard), 782. 

KING OF TRE TINKERS (P. Lynch), 782. 

KING RICHARD'S LAND (I.. A. G. Strong), 487. 

KING'S HIGHWAY, THE (W. J. Glover), Book 4, 605. 

KINGSWAY READERS, 6 vols., 783. 

ILANDMARKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (I, Grondahl), 
412. 

MEADER AND PAGES (ed. A. R. Moon, G. H. McKay), 
78 


LECTOR READINGS, Series 3 (ed. E. L. 5 783. 

lEkT'S TALK ENGLISH (C. Ripman), 782. 

LETTERS AND SOUNDS (H. Martin), 925 

Hr OF HORACE WALPOLE, THE (ed. M. A. Pink), 

LITERARY CRITICISM, A PRIMER OF (G. E. Holling- 
worth), 152. 

LORNA DOONE (R. D. Blackmore), e RET 304. 

LOUIE SWANN READERS, THE (I. Le T. Swann), 
9 vols., 152. 

MAGIC Box, THE (D. H. Wilson), 665 

MASTERMAN READY (Capt. Marryat), 48 

MATRICULATION ENGLISH (D. W. Walters), 304. 

MEANING AND STYLE (A. F. Scott), 782. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL ENGLISH COURSE, A (F. T. Wood), 
782. 

MIRACLE OF HAWORTH, THE (W. B. White), 114. 

MODERN ENGLISH (F. F. Potter), Book 3, 536; 
Books 2 and 4, 582. 

MODERN MASTERS OF WIT AND LAUGHTER (various), 
487. 

MONKEY VILLAGE (M. Monahan, M. Entwistle), 782. 

MOTION PICTURES, ALL ABOUT (F. W. Wead), 722. 

NANCY AT ST. BRIDE’S (D. F. Bruce), 666. 

NEW GIRL AND NANCY, THE (D. F. Bruce), 666 

NORTHANGER ABBEY (Jane Austen), 304. 

OAKHILL GUIDE COMPANY, THE (F. Keith), 665. 

PEGGY AND PAUL AND LADDY (M. J. Carr), 536. 

PETER SIMPLE (Capt. Marryat), 782. 

PLACE OF SIR THOMAS MORE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND History (R. W. Chambers), 216. 

PLAIN ENGLISH (W. Freeman), 536. 

PosT-CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH (S. C. 
Glassey), 152. 

PRÉCIS-WRITING, A SYSTEMATIC COURSE or (J. 
Compton), 152. 

PREPARATORY ENGLISH (S. C. Glassey), 665. 

PROGRESSIVE PRACTICE IN ENGLISH (R. Cromarty), 
50 


PROSE READERS, PRACTICAL (E. Albert), Books 1-3, 
487. 

PUMPKIN PTE (R. M. Arthur), 304. 

RADIANT WAY ADDITIONAL READERS, THE (various), 
665. 

RAISE THE DRAWBRIDGE (B. M. Jones), 782. 

READING, THE ROMANCE OF, Second Series (ed. R. 
Bennett), Bks. 1-4, 50. 

REAL ACHIEVEMENT (ed. W. T. Hutchins), 722. 

REAL ADVENTURE AGAIN (sel. E. W. Parker, ed. 
W. T. Hutchins), 48. 

RED BEN (J. W. Lippincott), 536. 

RIVAL CAPTAINS, THE (R. Bird), 666. 

RUNTER’S GOLD (R. Earl), 536. 

SAMMY, A YOUNG CANADIAN (K. Casler), 152. 

SCRAP (J. I. Lloyd), 782. 

SEA-FRET (F. H. Shaw), 53 f 

SELF-HELP EXERCISES 285 "PRACTICE IN ENGLISH 
(F. G. French), Books 1-3, 783. 

SHAKESPEARE'S ROMEO AND JULIET (ed. A. J. J. 
Ratcliff), 50. 

SILVER TORCH SERIES, THE, Vols. 7-12 (various), 783. 

SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE (A. Quiller Couch), 487. 

Soumi ane Ernest Shackleton, ed. W. T. Hutchins), 
722. 

SPELLING AND VOCABULARY EXERCISES (J. J. 
Murphy), 722. 

SPORTING HOUSE, THE (R. Bird), 666 

STOLEN DOCUMENTS (S. B. Lucas), 536. 

STORIES, ESSAYS AND POEMS (W. de la Mare), 487. 

STORIES FROM FRENCH CLASSICS (trans. K. Barry), 
304. 

STORIES FROM TOYTOWN, 666. 

STORIES OF KING ARTHUR (S. Campbell), 304 

STORIES OF THE GREAT DISCOVERERS (ed. A. S. 
Hornby), 666. 

STUDIA OTIosa (E. W. Bond), 582. 

STYLE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION (D. Bateman), 412. 

SYNTAX, THE UNDERSTANDING OF (H. R. Stokoe), 323. 

TALE OF Two CITIES, A (C. Dickens), 114. 

TALES OF THE ZODIAC (H. Drever), 152. 

TALES TO BEGINNING TEACHERS OF ENGLISH (D. 
Dakin), 114. 

TAWNY GOES HUNTING (A. Chaffee), 666. 


PL 'S SMALLER OUTLINE WALL Mar, 


THINK IT OUT (J. D. Stephenson), 536. 

THREE ON A Farm (J. Bristow), 665. 

THROUGH THE AGES (ed. F. H. Pritchard), 216. 

THROUGH THE BOXER LINES (C. Gilson), 323, 536. 

THROUGH THE EYES OF The Times (compiled H. S 
Gordon, R. Bennett), 152. 

TROON) WITH A BAD NAME, THE (F. H. Dimmock), 
323, 536. 

UNDERSTANDING AND USE OF ENGLISH, THE (A. E. 
Crow), 412. 

UNENDING CONQUEST, THE (R. de la Bère), 487. 

UNKNOWN WARRIORS AND OTHERS (E. L. Mann), 412. 

UNTRUE STORIES (A. F. Studdert), 665. 

VERY LITTLE DRAGON AND OTHER STORIES, THE 
(M. Baker), 783. 

WAGTAIL (A. C. Gall, F. H. Crew), 665. 

WAY TO ENGLISH, THE (A. M. Robb), Books 1 and 2, 
487; Books 3 and 4, 665. 

WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY, 50. 

WESTWARD Ho! (C. Kingsley), 114. 

WHARTON MEDAL, THE (R. Bird), 666. 

WHEN GORDON WATCHED THE DESERT (J. C. Wood), 
323, 536. 

WHITE MAN COMES TO NEW YORK, THE (G. R. 
Spoerer), 722. 

WILLIE WINKIE TALES, 666. 

WIRELESS IN ToYTOWN (S. G. H. Beaman), 114. 

o. BROOM AND OTHER STORIES, THE (M. Baker), 


í . 
WONDER TALES (N. i te 
WORDS AT Worx (C. H. 3 
Mis os e ee A (R. K. and M. I. R. Polking- 
rne), 665. 
WRECKERS' Bar (P. Woodcock), 665. 
WRITER’S OWN TEXT-BOOK, THE (W. N. Brown), 412. 
WRITING, THE ART OF (D. W. J. Merry), 50. 
Y OSHIO (H. Dickson), 152. 
YOUTH AT THE HELM (ed. A. J. Merson), 114. 


GEOGRAPHY 


AFRICAN MIRAGE (Hoyningen-Huene), 537. 

ALBANIAN JOURNEY (B. Newman), 582. 

BRITISH ISLES, THE (A. R. B. Simpson), 115. 

BRITISH ISLES, THE (E. White, D. Sutherland), 218. 

CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, August, 1937, 
115. 

CHISHOLM'’S HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
(L. D. Stamp), 324. 

Contours (C. Boxhall, E. J. P. Devereux), 218. 

COTSWOLD COUNTRY (H. J. Massingham), 154. 

DAILY BREAD, OUR (Sir Danicl Hall), 721. 

*" EFFECTIVE '' MAPS OF THE WORLD, 1, 2 and 8, 537. 

EvRoPrE (V. F. Searson, F. Evans), 667. 

EXERCISES IN MODERN GEOGRAPHY (A. W. Coysh, 
D. M. Hunt), Bks. 4, 5, 115 ; Bk. 6, 218 

Frrst Moroccan JOURNEY (C. V. Usborne), 582. 

FOUNDATION Map, LARGE, China, Japan and 
Manchuria, 667. 

FRANCE (E. E. Evans), 324. 

FROM FOOTPATH TO BULLOCK TRACK (K. Monypenny), 
784. 

FUNDAMENTAL MAPWORK (J. W. Crump), 784. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS, A (W. S. Batho), 
784. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY, Bk. 2, 154. 

GEOGRAPHY IN THE MIDDLE AGES (G. H. T. Kimble), 
582. 

GOLDEN HIND GEOGRAPHIES, 8 vols. (various), 324. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (E. M. Sanders), 115. 

HARRAP’S GEOGRAPHY PICTURE SUMMARIES (ed. 
S. TB. Whybrow, H. E. Edwards), Sets 15 and 
16, 721. 

HARRAP’S MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS (ed. J. Bartho- 
lomew, H. Alnwick), 115. 

HARRAP’S NEW WORLD ATLAS IN CONTOUR COLOUR- 
ING (ed. J. Bartholomew), 721. 

Hoty LAND, THE (E. M. Sanders), Book 2, 784. 

HOME OF MAN, THE (B. G. Hardingham), 415. 

INNER GATE, THE (E. H. Carrier), 154. 

INTERPRETATION OF ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES, THE (B. Lockey), 218. 

INTRODUCTION TO MAPWORK AND PRACTICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, AN (J. Bygott), 582. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MAP PROJECTIONS, 
AN (J. A. Steers), 115. 

ND LANDSCAPE, THE (G. Clark, W. H. 

Thompson), 667. 

LIFE AND COMMERCE IN BRITAIN (W. D. Wright), 218. 

MAN THE WORLD OVER (C. C. Carter, H. C. Brentnall), 
Book 1, 667; Book 2, 784. 

MAP Boox OF THE BRITISH ISLES FOR SCHOOL CERTI- 
FICATE FORMS, A (A. Ferriday), 1 

MAP-MAKERS (J. Cottler, H. Jaffe), 415. 

MAPWORK, ELEMENTARY (A. W. Coysh, D. M. Hunt), 
218. 

MEDITERRANEAN LANDS, THE (M. I. Newbigin), 784. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Bk. 1 (D. M. Prcece, H. R. B. 
Wood), 537. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, À (S. E. Thomas), Vol. 2, 784. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY ROOM, THE (V. C. Spary), 537. 

MODERN MAP Book FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE (J. E. 
Allison), 721. 

NORTH AMERICA (E. V. Lane), 667. 

NORTH AMERICA AND ASIA (V. F. Searson, F. Evans), 
607. 

PEOPLES OF THE WORLD, THE, Vol 2 (E. J. G. 
Bradford), 667. 

PICTORIAL PLAN OF GLASGOW, 667. 

British 

Isles, 115. 
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PHILIPS’ SMALLER SCHOOL ROOM MAP OF EUROPE, 
POLITICAL, 721. 

PHYSICAL BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY, THE (S. W. Wool- 
dridge, R. S. Morgan), 115. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR INDIAN STUDENTS (C. S. 
Fox), 784. 

PICTURE ATLAS OF THE A (H. 
Alnwick), 115. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL MAP WoRK-BOOK, A (J. M. 
Feist), 784. 

PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY (D. B. H. I, 
Kaji), 784. 

PROBLEM-MaAps (H. Alnwick), 415; 

721. 


BRITISH ISLES, 


Revision Scries, 


REGIONAL OUTLINE MAP, LARGE, Northern England, 
667. 

REVISION WORLD GEOGRAPHY, A, 537. 

SKIPPER ASHORE, THE (C. B. Gyford), 415. 

SOUTHERN CONTINENTS, THE (V. F. Searson, F. 
Evans), 218. 

SPIRIT OF PARIS, THE (P. Cohen-Portheim), 115. 

THROUGH THE SUDAN (A. Radclyffe Dugmorc), 582. 

TRADERS AND TRAPPERS (M. C. Borer), 784. 

WEST OF THE MOON (E. J. Boog-Watson, J. I. 
Carruthers), 537. 

WINE-DARK SEAS (E. Wharton), 415. 

WINGS OVER AsIA (I.. Thomas, R. W. Barton), 667. 

WORLD GEOGRAPHY (E. O. Robinson), 784. 

WORLD OF MAN, THE (ed. C. C. Carter), Bk. 1, 115. 

WORLD-WIDE GEOGRAPHY PRACTICAL NOTE BOOKS, 
Junior Series (J. H. Stembridge, G. H. Fairs), 
Bks. 1-4, 415. 


HISTORY 


AGE or DRAKE, THE (J. A. Williamson), 724. 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, THE MAKING OF (C. A. 
Beard, M. R. Beard), 52. 

AMERICAN HISTORY, A NEW (W. E. Woodward), 408. 

ATLAS OF ENGLISH AND EMPIRE HISTORY (C. B. 


Bowman), 416. 

BRITAIN AND WORLD AFFAIRS (R. M. Rayner, W. T. G. 
Airey), 416. 

BRITISII COMMONWEALTH, THE GROWTH OF THE 


(P. H. and A. C. Kerr), 52. 

BRITISH HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 
AFTER (G. M. Trevelyan), 416. 

But WE SHALL RISE AGAIN (R. Groves), 486. 

CANADA, A HISTORY OF (J. Bingay), 154. 

CITIZENSHIP, PRACTICAL (T. Chadwick), 116. 

CIVILIZATION IN EUROPE, Parts 1 and 2 (J. S 
Schapiro, R. B. Morris), 538. 

COMMENTARY ON MacAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
A (Sir C. Firth), 533. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, A SHORT 
(C. W. Prosser, M. Sharp), 416. 

CONSTRUCTIVE DEMOCRACY (various), 483. 

CRUCIAL PROBLEM OF IMPERIAL DEVELOPMENT, THE, 
500. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA (H. Spaull), 154. 

DEMOCRACY, THIS (J. Yahuda), 319. 

DEMOCRACY AND ITS RIVALS (C. Lloyd), 319. 

DICTIONARY OF BRITISH History, A (ed. J. A. 
Brendon), 52. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION, THE (A. Dopsch), 52. 

ECONOMY OF BRITAIN, THE (H. M. Croome, R. J. 
Hammond), 538 ; 785. 

EMPIRE OPPORTUNITIES, 560. 

ENGLISH POLITICAL THOUGHT, 1603-1660 (J. W. 
Allen), Vol. 1, 538. 

ENGLISH RADICALISM, 1853-1886 (S. Maccoby), 785. 

ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 1688-1689, THE (G. M. 
Trevelyan), 785. 

ESSENTIAL FACTS ABOUT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
726. 

EUROPE AND THE WORLD (D. Edwards-Rees), 724. 

EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN BRITAIN (M. and C. H. B. 
Quennell), 116. 

FINLAND (J. H. Jackson), 785. 

FIREMEN, ABOUT (D. Richardson), 116. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 1919-1937 (E. I.. Hasluck), 785. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON, 1789- IP», 
THE (G. B. Smith), 538. 

Goop SOCIETY, THE (W. Lippman), 319. 

GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DOMI- 
NIONS AND COLONIES, THE (A. E. Hogan, 
I. G. Powell), 52. 

HASTE, Post, HAsTE (G. Walker), 785. 

HISTORY OF BRITAIN, A (E. H. Carter, R. A. F. 
Mears), 52. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, A (F. G. Marcham), 484. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, A SHORT, 
(H. U. Faulkner), 533. 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ISLES, OUTLINES OF THE 
(F. J. C. Hearnshaw), 480. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(H. W. Elson), 533. 

HOMELAND HISTORIES, Tux (W. J. Claxton), 6 vols., 
785. 

HOUSE THAT HITLER BUILT, THE (S. H. Roberts), 52. 

IMMIGRATION INTO EASTERN AUSTRALIA, 1788-1851 
(D. R. B. Madgwick), 154. 

INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL EUROPE, 300-1500, AN 
(J. W. Thompson, E. N. Johnson), 724. 

INVASION OF CHINA BY THE WESTERN WORLD, THE 
(E. R. Hughes), 116. 

INVERTERRATE SPAIN (J. Ortega y Gasset), 116. 

JAPAN (G. C. Allen), 785. 

LEAGUE FROM YEAR TO YEAR (1937), THE, 724. 

LIVING History (E. L. Turnbull), Bks. 1 and 2, 116. 


LoRD ODO RUSSELL (W. Taffs), 538. 

MAKING OF THE MODERN WORLD, THE (W. R. 
McAuliffe), 724. 

MAYFLOWER HISTORIES, THE (T. Kelly), Junior 
Book 4, 116. 

MODERN AGE, This (F. C. Happold), 785. 

PHILIP'S ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND CLASSICAL HISTORY 
(ed. R. Muir, G. Philip), 724. 

PIONEERS, FOUNDERS AND BUILDERS OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, THE (C. Clark), 560. 

PIONEERS OF PROGRESS (C. S. S. Higham), 416. 

PRACTICAL GUIDE TO History, A (J. V. Harwood), 
Bks. 1 and 2, 538. 

PRUSSIA, THE EVOLUTION OF (J. A. R. Marriott, 
C. G. Robertson), 52 

RAILWAY AGE, THE (C. B. Andrews), 5? 

REALM OF ENGLAND, Tuis (Sir John Marriott), 724. 

ROME (H. W. Household), Vol. 2, 53a. 

SKETCH-MAP HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR AND 
AFTRR, A (I. Richards, J. B. Goodson, J. A. 
Morris), 724. 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL History OF BRITAIN, A, 
(E. D. Speed), 52. 

SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1918-1037 (ed. A. B. Keith), Vols. 1 
and 2, 538. 

SYNOPSIS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 476-1914 (H. 
Plaskitt, P. V. Cohn), 724. 

TEACHING OF HISTORY AND OTHER ADDRESSFS, ON 
THE (C. H. K. Marten), 754. 

TEXT-BoOK OF MODERN EUROPFAN HISTORY, A 
(G. W. Southgate), 2 Vols., 538. 

UNITARIAN CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL 
ENGLAND, THE (R. V. Holt), 785. 

UNTO CAESAR (F. A. Voigt), 538. 

WHAT'S WHAT AND WHo's WHO IN SOME WORLD 
AFFAIRS (J. A. S. Pooley), 726. 

YORK MISCELLANY, A (I. P. Pressly), 724. 


PROGRESS IN 


MATHEMATICS 


ALGEBRA, ADVANCED (C. V. Durell, A. Robson), 
Vols. 2 and 3, 213. 

ALGEBRA, HINTS FOR ADVANCED (C. V. Durell, 
A. Robson), Vols. 2 and 3, 213. 

ALGEBRA FOR ScHooLs, A NEW (C. V. Durell), 
Part 3, 539. 

ALGEBRAICAL DICTATION (A. Wisdom), 416. 

ARITHMETIC (C. H. Hill, P. G. Welford), Bk. 4, 324. 

AA cy ih OF DAILY IIR (H. Webb, J. C. Hill), 
416. 

ARITHMETIC OF THE HOME (D. E. Ackland), Bk. 1, 
490. 

ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL ALGEBRA, THE (A. B. Mayne), 
539. 

EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA (M. J. G. Hearley), 725. 

dip ow. ARITHMETIC (G. A. Wright), Teacher's 
B 

GENERAL MATHEMATICS (H. Crandall, F. E. Seymour), 
539. 

GEOMETRY, Part 2 (W. H. E. Bentley, E. W. M. 
Potts), 324. 

GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS (A. H. G. Palmer, H. E. 
Parr), 725. 

JOURNAL OF THE GLASGOW MATHEMATICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, THE, Parts 1 and 2, 490. 

INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS, AN (J. C. Hill, 
W. C. McHarric), 490. 

INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS (various), 111. 

MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS (A. Gcary, 
H. V. Lowry, H. A. Hayden), 725. 

MODERN First GEOMETRY, A (W. G. Batc), Parts 1 
and 2, 416; Part 3, 490. 

MODERN SCHOOL ARITHMETIC (R. N. Haygarth, 
E. V. Smith), 725. 

NATIONAL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS (various), 
3 vols., 725. 

NEW GEOMETRY, A (A. W. K. S. Snell), 
725. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC, THE 
(H. G. Wheat), 324. 

REAL ARITHMETIC (A. Burniston), Senior Series, 
Teacher's Bks. 1 and 2, 324; Pupil's Bk. 3, 
539. 

REVERSE NOTATION, THE (J. H. Johnston), 490. 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, A (J. B. Channon, A. McL. 
Smith), 725. 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, A (C. W. Godfrey, R. C. B. 
Tait), 725. 

SHORTER ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY (C. V. Durell, 
A. Robson), Parts 1 and 2, 539. 

SOLID MENSURATION, with Proofs (W. F. Kern, 
J. R. Bland), 725. 

TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS, THE (W. L. Sumner), 725. 

TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS, THE (M. Black), 416. 


Siddons, 


TRIGONOMETRY (T. M. MacRobert, W. Arthur), 
Parts 3, 4, 416. 
MISCELLANY 


ACHIEVING FITNESS (C. Jeffery). 466. 

ADOPTION OF THE S.S. Harcalo BY THE ARCHBISHOP 
TEMPLE'S CENTRAL SCHOOL, LAMBETH, AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE (compiled C. H. Learner), 325. 

ATHLETICS (ed. B. G. D. Rudd), 464. 

BOMBS ON CHINA, 490. 

BOOK OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, THE (R. R. Martin), 
539. 

BooK-KEEPING BY EASY STAGES (H. Reynard, 
D. Hustler), 417. 


DEC. 1938 


BOXING, MODERN (L. Harvey), 466. 

BUSINESS AFFAIRS AND Book-KEEPING (W. E. Gill), 
490. 

cs AND OPENINGS FOR WOMEN (R. Strachey), 
116. 

CAREERS FOR OUR DAUGHTERS (D. W. Hughes), 518. 

CHOOSING A CAREER (E. D. Laborde), 518. 

CHOOSING YOUR LIFE WonK (W. Rosengarten), 518. 

DISCUSSION BOOKS (various), 12 vols., 726. 

EDUCATION AUTHORITIES' DIRECTORY AND ANNUAL, 
1938, THE, 325. 

ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING (H. C. Roberts), 417. 

EUROPE RE-HOUSED (E. Denby), 539. 

Facts AND How TO FIND THEM (W. A. Bagley), 726. 

GROUNDWORK OF BooXx-KEkkriNG, THE (G. O. 
Sutherland, W. Padget), 417. 

GYMNASTIC PARTNER-WORK (T. McDowell), 466. 

GYMNASTICS, TEXT-BOOK rox (IL. E. Christensen, 
P. M. Trap, trans. R. H. Junker, E. Major), 466. 

HEALTH FOR EVERYMAN (R. Cove-Smith), 460. 

HOCKEY (D. S. Milford), 460. 

How TO KEEP Fit (A. H. Gem), 464. 

IMPROVING THE BLACKBOARD (W. D. Seymour), 539. 

KEEP FIT AND CHEERFUL (J. F. Lucy), 466. 

KINDERFURSORGE JENSEITS UNSERER GRENZEN (R. 
Weiland), 325. 

LIBRARIANS’ GLOSSARY, THE (L. M. Harrod), 726. 

LIBRARY CO-OPERATION IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
(IL. Newcombe), 417. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICER, THE (I.. Hill), 490. 

MENU AND RECIPE BOOK, THE WHITE-WATSON 
(E. White, J. R. Watson), 116. 

MIND oF THE ANCIENT WORLD, THE (H. N. Wethered) 
116. 


NATIONAL FITNEss (ed. F. Le Gros Clark), 466. 

PHYSICAL EXERCISES FOR MEN (R. E. Roper), 466. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, THE (E. Leyland), 325. 

RECIPES FOR ENGLISH TOMATOES, ONE HUNDRED AND 
ONE (H. Tress), 539. 

RECREATION AND PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN, 464. 

RECREATION AND PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR YOUTHS AND 
MEN, 404. 

RECREATIVE PHYSICAL EXERCISES AND ACTIVITIES, 
466. 

RIDING (G. W. I,. Meredith), 466. 

ROAD TO SUCCESS, THE (cd. M. I. Cole), 518. 

SCHOLASTIC, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS OF 
UNEMPL OXED YOUTH (W. F. Dearborn, J. W. M. 
Rothney), 726 

STATESMAN'S YEAR-Boor, (cd. M. 
Epstcin), 726 

TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS (G. T. Bresnahan, 
W. W. Tuttle), 464. 

VAULTING AND AGILITY (S. Wilson), 166. 

VIRTUE'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE (ed. W. S. 
Shears), 5 vols., 532. 

WovrnpI1FiGHT? (ed. K. Briant, I.. Wilkes), 490. 

Wuy NOT BEAT BOGEY ? (M. Mclean), 466. 


1938, THE 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


ALL-IN FRENCH COURSE, THE (E. B. Crampton), 220 

ALWIN KLEIN SEIFT ALLE EIN (O. B. Wendler, cd. 
G. Muller, E. Emson), 786. 

ANALYTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING, AN, Vol 2, 1932-1937 (cd. A. 
Coleman, C. B. King), 727. 

ANDREE (W. 'Baumgart, cd. M. Lloyd), 727. 

AUTOUR DU POLE Sup (J. Charcot, ed. V. Cohen), 53. 

BEGINNING NORWEGIAN (E. I. Haugen), 417. 

CA ET LA (I. I. Perkin), 540. 

CAPTAIN'3 DAUGHTER, ‘THE (A. S. Pushkin), Russian 
Text, 118. 

CHEZ HENRI (N. G. Goddard), 53 

CIVIL SERVICE TEST PAPERS : 
Bartlett), 53. 

COLSON BILDER, Set of 14, 786. 

CONCHITO ARGUELLO (A. M. Espinosa), 540. 

CONGIURA DE’ PAZZI, LE (V. Alfieri, ed. C. K. Moore), 
118. 

CONTES, PREMIERS (A. Maurois, ed. I. H. Clarke), 53. 

CONTES D'AVENTURE ET DE MYSTERE (ed. N. W. H. 
Scott), 668. 

CUENTOS CASTELLANOS (ed. A. M. Espinosa), 491. 

DAMES AUX CHAPEAUX VERTS, CES (A. Acremant, 
E. G. Le Grand), 668. 

D'ARTAGNAN ET LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES (Dumas, 
ed. L. Lamport-Smith), 727. 

DEUX IDoLES, LES (J. Joseph-Renaud, cd. C. F. 
Zeek, T,. Tinkle), 540. 

DIE FERIENKOLONIE (D. Jenner), 417. 

EN Avant! (M. A. Lebonnois), Book 2, 786. 

EN MARCHE (E. Saxelby), 220. 

EN ROUTE (E. Saxelby), 220. 

ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY (various), 53. 

L'ÉNIGME DU ‘‘ REDOUTABLE (J. H. Rosny, ed. 
W. P. Packer), 727. 

L'EnMiTE (C. R. McG. Williams, L. Pallier), 53. 

EspaNa (A. M. Espinosa), 491. 

ESPANA Y LA CULTURA ESPANOLA (A. Krause), 584 

EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR FRENCH STUDENTS (S. M. 
Doret, B. M. Falconar), 540. 

EXERCISES IN FRENCH PROSE AND FREE COMPOSITION 
(C. W. Wordsworth), 220. 

FIFTY GERMAN FOLK-SONGS, WITH AIRS (cd. A. A. K. 
Swanncll), 584. 

FINAL DE NorMA, EL (P. A. de Alarcén, ed. A. C. 
Post), 491. 

FIRST YEAR ITALIAN (J. L. Russo), 584. 

FRANGAIS PAR LA LECTURE, LE (M. Lips), 786. 


FRENCH (F. J. 


DEC. 1938 


FRANCKH'S DICTIONARY FOR THE UNITED SERVICES 
AND MILITARY TECHNICS (Ll. von Carstenn), 
Vol. 1, 220. 

FRANZL BESUCHT BERLIN (D. Jenner), 417. 

FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH (M. L. Delbende, 
J. Frame), 668. 

FRENCH COURSE FOR To-Day, A (K. G. Brooks, 
H. F. Cook), Part 1, 584. 

FRENCH DIALOGULS, A SECOND BOOK OF (E. M. 
Buckle), 786. 

FRENCH EXERCISES (P. Le Harivel), 118. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR, A CONCISE (M. W. 
E. Casati), 540. 

FRENCH PROSE AND VERSE FOR COMPREHENSION 
(ed. C. Brockie), 727. 

FRENCH SONGS FOR SCHOOLS (ed. F. F. Brotherton, 
A. R. Hobbs), 584. 

FRENCH VERSE COMPREHENSION (W. W. Brown, 
J. Maddison), 118. 

FRENCH VERSE FOR SCHOOLS (F. W. J. Saunders), 


Murray, 


491. 

FRENCH VOCABULARY AND SYNTAX (G. H. Rochat), 
186. 

FRÈRE JACQUES AND OTHER SIMPLE PLAYs (S. S. 
Manson), 540. 


GAsc's CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES (ed. J. Marks), 786. 

GENIUS OF THE GERMAN L,YRIC, THE (A. Closs), 668. 

EET CLASSIFIED VOCABULARY (C. H. Leather), 
727. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE, A HISTORY OF THE (E. Tonnelat, 
trans. D. P. Iuskip), 53. 

GERMAN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION (W. O. 
Williams), 584. 

GUERRE CIVILE (J. L. Bédé, R. J. F. Cook), 668. 

HANDBOOK TO THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
SPANISH, A (cd. E. A. Peers), 668. 

HEUTE ABEND (M. Kelber), 780. 

HISTOIRES SIMPLES, PETITES (N. W. H. Scott), 118. 

HORACE (P. Corneille, ed. W. G. Moore), 786. 

ILS ONT CHANTÉ (ed. W. F. H. Whitmarsh), 53. 

INTELLIGENT STUDENT'S GUIDE TO MODERN GERMAN, 
THE (W. E. Weber), 727. 

INTERMEDIATE TRANSLATION FROM AND INTO FRENCH 
(J. J. Harold), 540. 

INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN (E. O. Bach), 540. 

INTRODUCTION TO SCIENTIFIC GERMAN, AN (F. J. 
Nock), 118. 

J 41 SOUVENANCE (F. de Grand'Combe), Part 1, 117. 

JEUNE PIERRE, LE (P. Germain). 786. 

LA FONTAINE: SIX FABLES FUR ACTING (arranged 
J. Wilgress), 118. 

LAVAL DANS LES ALPES, l,rs (A. Larive), 786. 

LECTURE EXPLIQUÉE (A. Owen), 668. 

LE PARLER DE FRANCE (II. E. Falla), Part 2, 786. 

MANOIR DE KERMAREC, LE (A. Robert), 7&6. 

MASQUE DE FER, LE (R. Jean-Boulan, ed. P. G. 
Wilson), 540. 

MATERIALS FOR FRENCH FREE COMPOSITION (C. F. 
Jones, E. A. Moore). 668. 

MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING ON THE DECLINE ? 
(W. C. R. Hicks, N. Haycocks), 53. 

Mor JusrE, LE (J. G. Anderson, revised IL. C. 
Harmer), 668. 

MYSTERIEUX MESSAGERS, LES (G. Hersay, ed. P. G. 
Wilson), 491. 

IL. ONCLE MAURICE (H. Fiennes), 786. 

PAPIERS POSTHUMES DU PICKWICK CLUB, LES (trans. 
P. Dottin), 53. 
PERIQUILLO SARNIENTO (J. J. F. de Lizardi, selections 
by M. L. de Lowther), Part J, 491. 
PRACTICAL FRENCH COURSE, A, Part 2 
Emerson), 727. 

RECIÉN MACIDO, EL (R. B. de Bengoa, ed. A. Torres- 
Rioseco, A. R. López), 491. 

REISE IN DIE LITERATUR (O. Koischwitz), 118. 

ROBERT ET SES AMIS (R. Winder), 727. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH COMPOSITION (C. E. 
Stockton), 727. 

SCRITTORI ITALIANI (G. Capocelli), 540. 

SKETCHES FROM LIFE (M. I. Delbende), 53. 

SPANISH WORDS AND IDIOMS, THE Most COMMON 
(H. J. Russell), 491. 

SPIEL MIT WOLKEN UND WINDEN (II. Dittmer, ed. 
J. Rivers), 417. 

STANDARD GERMAN VOCABULARY, A (C. M. Purin), 
540. 

TABLEAUX COLSON, LES (N. II. Garrett), 786. 

TARTUFFE (Molière, cd. N. J. Abercrumbic), 786. 

TEACH YOURSELF FRENCH (Sir John Adams, revised 
N. S. Wilson), 535. 

THREE ONE-AcT FRENCH COMEDIES (ed. V. Cohen), 
727. 

ToPAZE (M. Pagnol, ed. A. G. Bovée) , 540. 

TRÉSOR DES DE BRACIEUX, LE (H. N. Adair, A. 
Degrévc), 786. 

VACANCES DE GINETTE, I. ES (G. Morisset), 786. 

WIE SAGT MAN DAS AUS DEUTSCH (A. P. Danton, 
G. H. Danton), ^4. 

ZEHN ZIEHEN DEN RHEIN HINAUF (D. Jenner), 417. 

Zen WIEDERERZÁHLEN (collected bv P. G. Wilson), 
117. 


(H. O. 


MUSIC 
BRAHMS (W. Murdoch), 669. 
EAR TRAINING THROUGH SONG (M. Chamberlain), 154. 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, 325, 584, 660. 
PERCY PITT OF COVENT GARDEN AND THE B. B. C. 
(J. D. Chamier), 609. 
SING AND PLAY (N. Elder), 154. 
SONGS THAT MADE History (H. E. Piggott), 154. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


ARCHITECTS OF IDEAS (E. R. Trattner), 752. 
FREE WILL OR DETERMINISM (M. Davidson), 54. 
PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION OR MORAL 


ARCHITECTURE (Sir H. Wotton, ed. H. 8. 
Kermode), 535. 
SYMBOLIC LO OI, AN INTRODUCTION TO (S. K. 


Langer), 54. . 
TRADITIONAL FORMAL LocIC, THE (W. A. Sinclair), 
328. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


ALL FOR LOVE (J. Dryden, ed. A. Sale), 723. 

AMATEUR STAGE, THE (F. F. Brotherton, À. R. 
Hobbs), 487. 

ANTHOLOGY OF LONGER POEMS, AN (ed. T. W. 
Moles, A. R. Moon), 537. 

BEGINNINGS IN DRAMA (E. M. Browne), 51. 

BURLINGTON PLAY Books, Tiuk (N. T. Carrington), 
Bks. 1-3, 415. 

CASTLES OF ENGLAND, THE (L. Du Garde Peach), 
Series 1 and 2, 666. 

CENTURY OF LYRICS, (ed. D. C. 
Whimster), 537. 

COMMUNITY PLays (ed. N. Ratcliff), Senior Book, 
415. 

COSTUMING THE BIBLICAL PLAY (L. Barton). 666. 

Day 18 GONE, THE (W. Chetham-Strode), 006. 

DISCOVERING DRAMA (E. Drew), 152. 

DRAKE (A. Noyes), 304. 

DRAMATIC PROSE FOR READING AND ACTING (W. J. 
Glover), 3 vols., 723. 

ECHOING GREEN, THE (ed. C. D. Lewis), Bks. 1-3, 
210. 

END AND A BEGINNING, AN (N. Mitchison), 152. 

ENGLISH PLAY-BOOK FOR YOUNG ACTORS, AN (T. 
Holland), 783. 

ENGLISH POETRY (J. Drinkwater), 723. 

ENGLISH POETRY (sel. K. Muir), 723. 

EXITs AND ENTRANCES (W. B. White), 783. 

FIFTY YEARS OF MODERN VERSE (chosen by J. 
Gawsworth), 723. 

Fools ALL FOUR (S. Montgomery), 666. 

HARRAP's SENIOR DRAMATIC READERS (A. K. M. 
Bavliss), Book 1, 114. 

Har, THE (E. Blaiklev), 666. 

History-Hour PLAYS, MORE (G. N. Pocock), 4105. 

HUMOUR IN VERSE (compiled W. E. Slater), 152. 

INTRODUCTION TO DRAMA, AN (G. J. N. Whitheld), 
783. 

Juris CAESAR (cd. R. E. C. Houghton), 115. 

KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS AND TE CASIAWAYS 
(I. F. Watling), 114, 152. 

LIVELY VERSE, A Book oF (compiled A. Sauvain), 
Parts 1-5, 216. 

LONDON DRAMATIC Books, THE (R. Bennett), 13 vols., 
723. 

“ LYRICAL BALLADS,” &c., PREFACES TO THE (W. 
Wordsworth), 50. 

MEMORY AND OTHER POEMS (W. de la Mare), 537. 

MILLY-MOLLY-MANDY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, THREE 
LITTLE (J. L. Brislev), 487. 

Modern Plays, ol. 

MODERN POET, THE (ed. G. Murphy), 537. 

NURSERY RHYME ANTHOLOGY, A (I. Derwent), 304. 

PARADISE Lost, Books 1 and 2, and Lycidas (Miltun), 
182. 

PEACE PLAYS, TEN (various), 216. 

PLAYS AND STORIES (A. Tchckhov), 51. 

PLAYS FOR Boys, Five (L. du Garde Peach), 51. 

PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, SIX LITTLE (M. Thorne), 51. 

PLAYS FOR YOUTH (cd. C. H. Lockitt), 722. 

POEMS OF A SOUTH AFRICAN (A. V. Hall), 216. 

POEMS OF ACTION (sel. V. II. Collins), 216, 415. 

POEMS OF JOHN MILTON, SHORTER (ed. B. A. Wright), 
122, 

POEMS or To-DAY, Third Series, 537. 

POETRY AND THE ORDINARY READER (M. R. Ridlcy), 
783. 

POST-VICTORIAN PorTRY (H. Palmer), 533. 

PRIZE PLAYS AND SOME OTHERS FOR YOUNG PLAYERS, 
51. 

PROSE AND VERSE SELECTIONS FROM SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY FRENCH AUTHORS (cd. W. H. Evans, 
J. D. Jones), 723. 

Purr's MASTERPIECE (arranged N. Ratcliff), 114. 152. 

READING SCENES FROM FAMOUS STORIES, FURTHER 
(arr. R. Bennett), Bk. 3, 415. 

RICHARD II (ed. J. M. Lothian), 415. 

SCHUOL Book OF ENGLISH VERSE, THE (chosen by 
G. Boas), 723. 

SCHOOL DRAMA (cd. G. Boas, H. Hayden), 783. 

SELECTED POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (cd. 
C. Lloyd), 537. 

SHAKESPEARIAN CoMEDY (H. B. Charlton), 323. 

SHERIDAN’S THREE PLAYs (ed. A. J. J. Ratcliff), 304. 

SHILLING TEAS (K. Barne), 666). 

SIX LONGER PLAYS FOR CHILDREN (R. Fylemayn), 
304. 

STORIES FROM HisroRY (H. R. Williamson), 723. 

THREE MIMES (G. I. Wells), 415. 

THRESHOLD, 1937. ‘THE (ed. R. W. Moore), 323. 

TRAGICAL HISTORY OF DR. Faustus, THE (C. 
Marlowe, ed. R. G. Lunt), 51. 

TWELFTH NIGHT (ed. J. C. Dent), 415. 

TWENTY ONr-AcrT PLAYS (sel J. Hampden), 723. 

VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY PLAYS, 6 vols., 51: 2 vols., 
666. 

MORE OF ONE, THE (H. H. Johnson), World Lyrics, 

14. 
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YEAR BooK PRESS SERIES OF PLAYS, 12 vols., 51 ; 
10 vols., 666. 
WHITHER SPINNING (M. Bruce-Williams), 723. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY (A. H. Arlitt), 90. 

ADULT ATTITUDES TO CHILDREN'S MISDEMEANOURS 
(H. Bott), 672. 

ADVANCES IN UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT, 
672. 

ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL CONTACTS OF PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN WITH THE AID OF MOTION PICTURES, 
AN (various), 672. 

CHILD, THE (K. Heywood), 54. 

CHILD AT PLAY (M. Thorburn), 54. 

EMOTIONAL EPISODES IN THE CHILD OF SCHOOL AGE 
(W. E. Blatz, S. N. F. Chant, M. D. Salter), 672. 

GENERAL SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF SIGMUND 
FREUD, A (ed. J. Rickman), 328. 

GRADING TEST, JUNIOR SCHOOL (W. P. Alexander), 
150. 

GROWING MINDS (H. B. Smith), 328. 

MEASURING INTELLIGENCE (IL. M. Terman, M. A. 
Merrill), 54, 156. 

PERSONALITY (G. W. Allport), 712. 

PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN (E. J. 
Chave), 54. 

POPULAR PSYCHOLOGICAL FALLACIES (J. G. Taylor), 
672. 

PSYCHOLOGY, GENERAL (W. J. H. Sprott), 54. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE (L. Cole), 90. 

REMEDIAL READING (various), 156. 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR AND CHILD PERSONALITY (I.. B. 
Murphy), 328. 

SUBNORMAL MIND, THE (C. Burt), 54. 

UNDERSTANDING OUR CHILDREN (E. E. R. Mumford), 
156. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


BIBLE TEACHER’S DIFFICULTIES, THE (F. J. Rae), 418. 

CHALLENGE! CHRIST OR COMPROMISE (M. R. 
Bennett), 670. 

DIAGRAM OF SYNOPTIC RELATIONSHIPS, A (A. Barr), 
670. 

DICTIONARY OF BIBLE PHRASES, A LITILE (compiled 
W. K. L. Clarke), 670. 

EAGLE BooES, Nos. 5-8, 118; 9-12, 321. 

EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, THE (ed. K. E. Kirk), 418. 

First FIvE CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH, THE (J. 
Moffatt), 670. 

Happy ISI ES, THE (E. A. Sutton), 670. 

HINDU SCRIPTURES (ed. N. Macnicol), 670. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT, AN (K. 
Lake, S. Lake), 400. 

LIFE OF OUR LORD IN THE WORDS OF THE GOSPELS, 
THE (arranged A. House), 670. 

MAKING AND MEANING OF THE BIBLE, THE (G. 
Barclay), 418. 

ORIGINS AND GROWTH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
(G. B. Ayre), 418. 

QUANTULACUMQUE (ed. R. P. Casey, S. Lake, A. K. 
Lake), 409. 

RELIGION OF THE Goop LIFE, THE (R. P. Masani), 
670. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN PROVIDED SCHOOLS (T. F. 
Kinloch), 418. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION (A. E. Ikin), Bk. 2, 118. 

St. PAUL (A. D. Nock), 670. 

STORY OF OUR RELIGION, THE (E. A. Gardiner), 
Vol. 1, 118. 

STRENGTH OF MY LIFE, THE (D. D. Muir), 670. 

WORLD, THE BOOK AND You, THE (H. W. Fox), 670. 

WORLD IN WHICH JESUS LIVED, Tur (B. Mathews), 
418. 


SCIENCE 

A B € oF AGROBIOLOGY (O. W. Willcox), 418. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
(P. Kemp), 222. 

ANIMALS AND MEN (D. Katz), 156. 

ATOMIC ARTILLERY (J. K. Robertson), 117. 

BENEATH THE SURFACE (H. E. T. Coston), 419. 

BIOLOGICAL DRAWINGS (C. von Wyss), Sccond Series, 
418. 

BioLoGy FOR SENIOR Scnoors (M. R. Lambert), 
Bk. 1, 222. 

BIOLOGY FOUNDATION CHARTS (cd. H. N. Goddard, 
L. A. Kenoyer, F. J. Hinds). No. 24: Flowers, 
117. 

BREATHE FREELY ! (J. Kendall), 580. 

CATALOGUE OF THE ATOM TRACKS EXHIBITION 
(compiled F. A. B. Ward), 222. 

CHARACTER IN FisH (C. Bower-Shore), 674. 

CHROMOSOMES, THE (M. J. D. White), 267. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING To-DAY (E. Cressy), 328. 

COMMUNICATION HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED (X. J. H. 
Goodwin), 260. 

COSMOLOGICAL THEORY (G. C. McVittic), 150. 

COURSE IN EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, A (W. V. 
Warmington), 728. 

CREATURES GREAT AND SMALL (T. Horton), Bks. 1-6, 
072. 

DIPOLE MOMENTS (R. J. W. Le Fevre), 674. 

DISPENSING FOR PHARMACEUTICAL STUDENTS (J. W. 
Cooper, F. J. Dyer), 117. 

DARWIN, CHARLES, THE FRAGMENTARY MAN (G. 
West), 267. 

EARTH CHANGES, ‘Tin: (J. M. Lucas), 728. 

EARTII-LORE (S. J. Shand), 586. 


THE 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY (J. C. 
Hogg, C. L. Bickel), 419. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, THE (F. W. 
Goddard, E. J. F. James), 729. 

ENGINEERING SCIENCE (H. B. Brown, A. J. Bryant), 
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Vol. I, 68. 

EVERYMAN'S WILD FLOWERS AND TREES (M. 
Hadfield), 728. 

r AND ITS MODERN CRITICS (A. M. Davies), 


FISH WHO ANSWER THE TELEPHONE (Y. Frolov), 156. 

FOUNDATIONS OF NUTRITION, THE (M. S. Rose), 672. 

GARDENING FOR SCHOOLS (W. B. Little), 672. 

GENERAL SCIENCE (I. C. Joslin), 68. 

GENERAL SCIENCE: BIOLOGY (E. R. Spratt, A. V. 
Spratt), 55. 

GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY (A. S. White), 728. 

GOLDEN SCIENCE SERIES, THE (E. V. M. Knight), 


Bk. 3, 55. 

GUIDE TO HrcA School. BroLocv (E. Craig, G. K. 
Stone), 729. 

siete OF BRITISH BIRDS, THE (various), Vol. I, 


HEINEMANN’S TABLES FOR ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS 
(compiled J. Lambert), 674. 

HEREDITY AND PoLITICS (J. B. S. Haldane), 418. 

HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
A (G. H. J. Adlam, I.. S. Price), 729. 

HIGHER SCHOOL QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS (F. A. 
Meerendonk), 728. 

HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY, A SHORT (J. R. Partington), 
47. 

HUNDRED YEARS OF CHEMISTRY, A (A. Findlay), 260. 

HUNDRED YEARS OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, A 
(E. Cressy), 262. 

HYGIENE AND HEALTH EDUCATION FOR TRAINING 
COLLEGES (M. B. Davies), 55. 

INORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, A SCHEME OF 
(E. M. Stoddart), 117. 

INTERMEDIATE COURSE OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS, 
AN (G. E. Watts, C. Chew), 491. 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 


XII.— LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE 
By A. D. FARRELL, M.A. 


TO some people the study of what is ancient is in 

itself fascinating, and a sherd dug up from the 
Assyrian desert brings a satisfaction of its own. Others, 
perhaps the majority, are less moved by mere antiquity, 
but respond to any revelation of beauty, of culture, and 
of the fullness of life in the discovery of the past. To 
them the study of the soulless civilizations of the East 
may bring but a limited, intellectual pleasure, but as 
they turn to the life of the ancient Greeks, revealed 
partly by archaeology but more fully by their own great 
literature, they must find all the elements they seek, 
and moreover, are confronted by a way of life that is 
a perpetual challenge to the modern world. 

In thinking of Greece we naturally think of Athens ; 
and indeed Athens prided herself on being the school- 
mistress of Hellas. But it must not be forgotten that 
in the Peloponnese was a State that rose to power long 


before Athens, and outlasted the period of Athenian 
greatness : a State as different from Athens as Hitler’s 
Germany from France or England. Sparta was the great 
Nazi State of the Greek world. The young men of Sparta 
were taught to regard themselves as born to serve the 
State, and service to the State was not measured by 
intellectual or artistic pre-eminence but by prowess in 
war. Students of Greek history, while perhaps admiring 
Sparta, have found little to attract them in the dourness 
of her life; but it is not unlikely that if Greek history 
continues to be studied in Germany, Athens may be 
neglected and research directed rather to the totalitarian- 
ism of Sparta. 

To turn from Sparta to Athens is to pass from darkness 
to light. And indeed, there was felt even by the Athenians 
to be some connexion between the clearness of their 
atmosphere and spiritual enlightenment. '' Ah, happy 
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sons of Erechtheus, exclaims Euripides, ever sustained 
by illustrious wisdom as ye walk delicately through the 
glittering air." The liberality of the Athenians is shown 
at the outset in the fashion of their education. Perhaps 
they were fortunate to live at a time when the burden of 
knowledge was light. At any rate, they avoided two 
of the cardinal errors of education, the Spartan fault of 
training for a limited end, and the modern confusion 
of education with the acquisition of learning. The aim of 
the Athenians was simple but comprehensive, to produce 
“good men," and to this end they trained their 
boys in music and gymnastics. The latter consisted 
mainly of wrestling, running, and jumping. Ball games 
were known as early as the time of Nausicaa and her 
maidens (though their game seems to have been scantily 
organized), and a sculptured tablet from Athens depicts 
a game very similar to hockey. But chiefly gymnastics 
was what we call “ athletics," and probably the aim was 
not so much competition as the ennoblement of the body. 
Music included what we understand by the term, 
but also much besides ; all, in fact that concerned the 
Muses and culture. 

With this in view, the Athenian boy was taught to 
read and write: he learnt to recite the poetry of Homer, 
for there he could find not only poetry, but patterns of 
manhood: he learnt some mathematics, and he learnt 
to sing and to play the lyre, for the Greeks thought 
music had a great power to mould the character. At 
I6 he left school, and for two years, if he was well-off, 
enjoyed something like University life, attaching himself 
to one or more of the sophists or professional teachers 
who visited Athens, a varied class comprising the 
pioneers of the new learning in all its branches, teachers 
of rhetoric, genuine philosophers, and no doubt a 
number of charlatans. At 18 the Athenian boy was 
of age, and immediately entered on a two years’ period 
of military training, a small concession to the needs of 
the State, and one very necessary when the army was 
primarily a citizen force. At 20 his education was 
complete and he was ready to take his place as a citizen. 

And what manner of life awaited him? One that in 
variety and intensity of experience it would be difficult 
to parallel. Man is a political animal," said Aristotle. 
In modern States it is all too easy for a man to forget 
that he is a citizen, but in the case of the Athenian his 
whole life was conditioned by his membership of a 
compact State. 

The population of Athens was such that it was possible 
for the Nation's manhood to assemble in one place, upon 
Pnyx Hill where was the great outdoor Assembly of 
the people. So the Athenian did not hand over his 
authority to elected representatives, but himself went 
up with his fellows to decide the most vital issues. 
Politics to him was not a subject of merely academic 
interest, but one in which he might at any time be called 
upon to make decisions of far-reaching importance. 
Sometimes mistakes were made, and it is still an open 
question whether democratic government is more 
efficient than other systems. But if we consider the 
effect on the individual citizen of being thus brought 
into direct contact with world affairs, we cannot 
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doubt that his life was enriched thereby. Let us consider 
one example of what government by the people meant 
to the Athenian. A dispute had broken out between 
Corinth and her daughter-State Corcyra. After Athens 
these were the two greatest naval powers in Greece. 
The Corcyreans, fearing the power of Corinth, sent an 
embassy to Athens to ask for an alliance. The embassy, 
of course, did not go to any Foreign Office to negotiate, 
but appeared before the Athenian Assembly on Pnyx 
Hill. The Corinthians, naturally apprehensive, sent a 
counter embassy, which arrived at the same time, and 
for two days there was held before the Athenian people 
a debate on which the future destiny of Greece depended. 
The arguments put forward may be read in the pages 
of Thucydides, and still constitute a storehouse of 
political wisdom. 

Of course, not all the business of the Athenian 
assembly was so enthralling as this, and sometimes the 
citizen was reluctant to attend. On such occasions the 
police were sent through the Market Place dragging a 
rope smeared with red chalk, and anybody whose clothes 
were stained with red was fined. (A recent Home 
Secretary wished he could introduce some such system 
into England.) But we can imagine that on such an 
occasion as the Corcyrean debate he was a dull citizen 
who needed any inducement to go up to Pnyx Hill. 

Often the citizen's duties took him not to the Assembly 
but to the Law Courts: for it was part of the Athenians’ 
democratic creed that the administration of justice 
should be in the hands of the people. So Athenian 
juries were not limited to a paltry twelve, but were often 
200, 500, even I,000 in number. Nor was this a burden, 
for all Greeks loved an argument and litigation was 
almost a pastime. The jurors were judges of both law 
and fact, and by frequent experience the citizen must 
have acquired a working acquaintance with a system 
of law that was simple in substance, but elaborate in 
procedure. 

But the fame of Athens rests chiefly not on her 
political ideas but on her art. Here wasa State in which 
more than in any other, not excepting our own 
Elizabethan age, art was at the same time an expression 
of the people's achievement and was a possession not 
of the few but of the many. The pride of the Athenians 
at their conquest of the Persians was expressed in the 
great architectural works of the age of Pericles, in the 
Parthenon and the Propylaea, the stately gateway to 
the Acropolis, and in the sculptures of Phidias, the statue 
of Athena and the pediments and frieze of the Parthenon. 
These are so familiar from photographs that they need 
no description here. The same spirit was reflected in the 
plays of Aeschylus: and with the drama we reach an 
institution that more than any other shows the spirit 
of the Athenians. 


On the south of the Acropolis was a natural amphi- 
theatre capable of seating as many as 30,000 people. 
Here every year at the festival of Dionysus were 
performed in rivalry the latest tragedies and comedies 
of the greatest living dramatists of the age. The per- 
formances were a curious combination of a religious 
ceremony, a State function and a dramatic festival. The 
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stage apparatus was simple, and there were at most 
three actors and a small chorus. The plots of the 
tragedies were drawn from the common mythology of 
the Greeks, and were familiar to the audience: the 
only novelty lay in the method of their treatment. The 
style is severe and has no condescension to popular 
taste. Tragedy is not ordinarily a “ popular form of 
art, but to the Athenian, whether through tradition or 
native good taste, it had a deep appeal, so much so that 
Aristophanes in one of his comedies could devote a long 
scene to an imaginary artistic contest between Aeschylus 
and Euripides in the lower world, with Pluto as judge. 
The comedies admitted of much greater freedom of 
subject, and one constant feature was the caricature of 
the leading men of the State. Cleon, Socrates, and other 
prominent citizens were brought on the stage and 
unmercifully satirized: and even the ' Olympian’ 
Pericles was not exempt. 

There were other events in the Athenian year of which 
there can be no mention here; but at least a passing 
reference must be made to the festival of Athena, held 
every four years, and culminating in the great State 
procession up to the Parthenon, in which representatives 
of the various classes of citizens joined in escorting the 
sacred robe and other offerings to the shrine of the 
goddess. The procession forms the subject of the 
Parthenon frieze and inspired some of the finest work 
of Phidias and his fellow-craftsmen. 

For the most part the Greek States lived each its own 
life, self-contained and cut off from the other states of 
Greece. But occasionally this isolation was broken down 
and the Greeks united as a nation. Nowhere was this 
national spirit better exemplified than in the great 
religious festivals at Olympia, Delphi, and elsewhere, to 
which under the cover of a sacred truce people flocked 
from all parts of Greece. For in spite of political differ- 
ences the Greeks could unite in the worship of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Hera; and besides, these assemblies were 
the occasions of the great athletic contests which were 
such a marked feature of Greek life. The most spectacular 
event was the chariot race with teams of four horses, 
but the contests were many and varied: one of the 
most coveted prizes was for the winner of the pentathlon, 
who had to be first at running, jumping, throwing the 
discus and the javelin, and wrestling. The winners 
received only a laurel wreath, but were held to bring 
great distinction to their cities by their victories. 

It may be asked how the Greek had leisure for all 
these distractions, and the answer is simple. The Greek 
State was based on slavery, and the slave population 
far outnumbered the free. To some people this fact 
vitiates all that has been said of Greek democracy and 
culture: they see in the life of the Athenians merely 
the life of a privileged class enjoying their leisure at the 
expense of the less fortunate. There is a certain force 
in this argument: and if there were any question of 
restoring the Greek policy, the institution of slavery 
would be an insuperable bar. But nobody imagines that 
the Greek State will ever exist again: the city State 
itself is a thing of the past. What we admire in the 
Greeks and what we can learn from them is rather their 
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conception of the good life. The Athenians achieved a 
happy balance between the claims of the individual and 
of the state, of politics and art, of the mind and the 
body. Leisure was made possible for them by slavery: 
to us it may come through the invention of machines. 
The ideal may not be beyond attainment in modern 
times but even if it is, the historical fact remains that 
in fifth-century Athens life was richer in varied experience 
than at almost any other period in the history of 
mankind. 7 
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Education in the Irish Free State.—The Report of the 
Department of Education for 1935-6 shows that during 
the last ten years the average percentage of attendances 
in primary schools has increased, while the number 
on roll has continued to decrease. Various measures 
have been adopted to prevent teachers from losing their 
positions. Amongst these are the reduction of the number 
of men candidates admitted to the preparatory colleges, 
and the refusal in future to allow students from colleges 
outside the Free State to qualify as teachers. It is 
interesting to note that the State pays two-thirds of the 
cost of erection of its schools or improvement of existing 
schools, while the local authorities provide one-third. The 
State contribution may be increased in unusually poor 
districts. Van and boat services are provided in thinly 
populated districts and for small islands. A special arrange- 
ment is made for Protestant children by which the State 
gives £5 per head and the Church Authorities last year 
contributed about £1,500. The number of van services for 
Protestant children is increasing, showing that the number 
of these children is decreasing so that many of the schools 
have had to be amalgamated. They have declined by about 
a quarter in ten years. We have noticed two disquieting 
figures which are not easy to explain. In primary schools 
only about one pupil in six competes for the Primary 
Certificate which should be a proof of completion of primary 
courses. Only 55 per cent of the men teachers and 52 per 
cent of the women teachers in secondary schools possess 
the modest requirements for registration, which carries very 
valuable financial advantages. The number of secondary 
schools and pupils have increased continuously during the 
past ten years. This is a partial explanation of the decrease 
in the primary schools. 
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A SEVENTH DECADE BEGINS 


By WILLIAM RICE 


Wik this number The Journal of Education 

commences its seventieth year, and a glance 
backward may not be uninteresting. When the present 
series started under the editorship of Francis Storr, 
educational journalism was at a low ebb. Papers came, 
and, having had their little day, went the way of all 
flesh. So that it needed a considerable amount of pluck 
to take over a title which had been used for many 
unsuccessful papers from 1831 onward. The first, by 
the way, was published by Charles Knight for the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and the one 
immediately preceding the present paper was owned by 
Charles Harry Walker Biggs, who was one of the original 
secretaries of the Teachers’ Association. Mr. Biggs’s 
paper had made a gallant struggle against adversity for 
about nine years, and then, having handed over the title 
to Mr. Storr, he transferred his great talents to electrical 
and other trade papers. 

The first slim volume in its modest green cover made 
a promising start with contributions from such authorities 
as Dr. H. Montagu Butler, C. S. Jerram, Prof. Alexander 
Bain, Rev. R. H. Quick, Oscar Browning, F. W. 
Bourdillon, Prof. Meiklejohn, J. J. Beuzemaker, Canon 
Evan Daniel and Mark Pattison. 

In the years that have sped since the eighties The 
Journal has supported many worthy movements: the 
Teachers’ Association ; the Education Society (the full 
title was the Society for the Development of the Science 
of Education); the Teachers’ Guild; the Teachers’ 
Training and Registration Society ; the fight for women’s 
education including the provision of public schools for 
girls ; the Art for Schools Association, associated with 
Mary Elizabeth Christie; and it waged a long battle 
for the registration of teachers, the first lists of 
registered teachers, copied from official sources, appeared 
in its pages. 

The Jowrnal was the first English periodical which 
envisaged education, from the university to the elemen- 
tary school, as a great national enterprise, and which 
drew its contributors from the widest possible field, not 
only of professional experts, but also of persons of 
distinction in literature and in science. During the 
protracted struggle for a broad and comprehensive 
Teachers’ Register The Journal consistently stood for 
breadth and comprehensiveness, as it has also stood 
for professional training as the indispensable mark of a 
true profession. 

The Journal has never for one moment wavered in its 
friendliness to the efficient private school. All the way 
through it has stood for justice to a body of men and 
women all of whom," to quote an editorial written in 
1904, cannot be proved to be ignorant and ineffective, 
and some of whom have been pioneers in educational 
progress." 

The first editor sensibly included on occasion such 
lighter matters as ''howlers," limericks on school 
affairs, anecdota scholastica and even a spoonerism or two, 


but Mr..Storr often complained to me that the general 
Press by hastening to quote nothing else but these 
humorous sallies gave the false impression that The 
Journal was frivolous! A certain amount of music 
was included. One piece which pleased most folk was 
a hymn for which Thomas Murby, at one time music 
master at Borough Road Training College, and later an 
educational publisher, composed the score. There was 
also a capital carol, ‘‘ The First Noel," with words by 
G. F. Dartnell and music by C. V. Stanford. 

The reviews have always been truthful and fair. In 
fact the paper soon became celebrated for its powers of 
vision which enabled it to choose the books of note from 
amongst the four thousand odd received annually. The 
‘ Best Books of the Month " system had not then been 
invented, but The Journal rarely erred and most of the 
books it selected for blessing survived through countless 
editions to become classics. 

Even in its first decade the Translation Competition 
had become world-famous for its intrinsic merit. Yet, 
looking back it is difficult to realize how the nominal 
monthly prizes could have competed with the colossal 
bribes offered by the popular Press, including life 
pensions, freehold furnished houses, {2,000 '' which 
must be won,” for a phrase, and so on. 

Original poetry and translations from English into 
classical and modern languages have embellished its 
pages. Maria Wuz, a translation from Jean Paul 
Richter, and Herr Lorenz Stark, a translation from 
J. J. Engel appeared in 1879-80, and the Hammerers 
Strike (Francois Coppée) in 1912. The latter was 
afterwards reprinted with an illustration by William 
Bowles. All three masterpieces were translated by 
Mr. Storr. In the years 1881-1907 Annie Matheson 
contributed a series of much-appreciated original poems, 
and a score of other Journal poets could be named. 

One of the most noteworthy of the many special 
numbers was issued in January, 1904—‘‘ Twenty-five 
Years of Education in England." This included an 
editorial by Francis Storr, a fine piece of writing, with an 
occasional touch of his characteristic humour. Syco- 
phantism or adulation of the powers that be is not a 
charge that the bitterest of critics would bring against 
The Journal; but it may with more justice be accused 
of having in hot youth, console planco, indulged in 
unseemly levity, mocked at greybeards like the Head- 
masters’ Conference, and spoken disrespectfully of 
Archbishops and the Equator.“ 

The number speedily ran out of print, a proof that 
good articles are appreciated. Sir Arthur Rücker wrote 
of Higher Education in London; Prof. Michael Sadler 
discussed The Fading Influence of Laissez- faire; 
Dr. Sophie Bryant gave expression to Hopes and 
Warnings on the Inspection of Secondary Schools; 
Arthur Sidgwick asked What is Inspection?; J. L. 
Paton wrote on The Schoolmaster in Account with the 
Business Man; T. E. Page examined the ideas of 
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Clerical Headmasters ; Miss Lilian M. Faithfull touched 
on Remuneration of Teachers in Secondary Schools and 
J. L. Holland went into the same question; E. D. A. 
Morshead was eloquent on The Public Schools, or, ’Tis 
Sixty Years Since; Charles Williams dealt with Local 
Education Authorities ; Miss Alice Woods praised Co- 
education; and F. W. Bourdillon contributed some 
verses entitled Twenty-five Lears. But ah! the 
labours! Leagues of proofs corrected, miles of manu- 
script." The contents are quoted here at length for 
the writers maintained a high level throughout. Even 
the Daily Telegraph referred to the “ admirable series 
of articles." 

The Journal may take pride in the fact that it foretold 
and discussed Talking Machines, Television, Wireless 
and Educational Films. It has given ample space from 
time to time to the vexed questions of the day—Com- 
pulsory Greek, Security of tenure, Lay Headmasters, 
Modern arrangements of Euclid, Froebelian methods, 
Montesorrian ideas, the Gouin and other direct methods 
of language teaching. It has always exposed bogus 
degrees, defying many threats of legal action. 

The men behind the gun are seldom named in the 
case of professional papers. Yet a few may be men- 
tioned. ''The Old Fogey series of articles, despite 
their old style pessimism, were the work of an up-to-date 
thinker—one of the most alive of the directors of edu- 
cation, a charming personality, who always made time 
to call on the present writer when in London. He is an 
artist, too, above the average. It is reported, moreover, 
that he stubbornly refused his O.B.E. till some one told 
him it stood for Old but energetic! " Dr. Cloudesley 
Brereton was another most lovable man, always willing 
to help a beginner and with no suspicion of “ side " 
though he could lecture with equal facility in English 
or French. 

A. T. Simmons should also be mentioned. He had 
been one of the joint editors of The School World, and, 
when that paper was incorporated he continued in the 
same capacity with The Journal. His sudden death in 
the prime of life was deeply regretted by all. Nor 
should G. F. Bridge, happily still with us, be forgotten. 
I believe that he must be the senior contributor, but the 
power of his pen remains as great as ever. 

There have been many notable series of articles, 
including Prof. L. C. Miall’s Thirty Years of Teaching 
(1894-95). Ascott R. Hope contributed much interesting 
matter including (in January, 1916) The Biggest Row 
in Dame Europa's School. Benchara Branford in 
1899-1901 aroused much interest with his boldly ex- 
pressed ideas. In the earlier days (1882-84) a series 
of essays on Science Teaching in our Public Schools 
caused quite a furore. There was a notable leader by 
H. G. Wells, in October, 1392, on the True Lever of 
Education. Some of the other series of articles may also be 
recalled; among them being, during 1922-30, Supple- 
mentary Aids to Classroom Work ; Educational Move- 
ments and Methods ; Education Advancement Abroad ; 
School Examinations and the Universities ; Schools and 
Universities of Great Britain; Work and Play out of 
School; Careers and Qualifications ; Sir John Adams 
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on Twelve Aspects of the Teacher; The First School 
Examination. Another number, the 500th issue, 
March, 1911, with its border of red, is also of special 
interest because of another editorial by Francis Storr, 
who recorded with pleasure that the twelve, who com- 
posed the special supplement in 1904, were then still 
alive and carrying on the good work. 

He prophesied that the numbers of men and women 
would increase whose horizon was not bounded by their 
own narrow sphere, of public schoolmasters who would 
understand the aims and objects of the National Union 
of Teachers, and of elementary teachers able to take an 
interest in the Greek question. The articles which 
followed were even more provocative, if more interesting, 
than those of 1904. Prof. M. E. Sadler discussed 
Tolstoy's ideas on Education ; Prof. John Adams peered 
into the future to see what changes in training colleges 
would be necessary ; Prof. J. J. Findlay gave a forecast 
of the future study of education; Arthur Sidgwick 
wrote some notes on girls' education past, present and 
future; whilst Mr. E. J. Notcutt praised the virtues of 
modern language holiday courses. 

What of to-day? It is agreed that The Jowrnal's 
present list of contributors is just as representative of 
high authority as those who laboured in the past, while 
that the paper has not lagged behind in the march of 
progress a glance through the last volume will prove. 


Modern Problems Solved.—The Exhibition of modern 
architecture by the Mars Group, which will open at the New 
Burlington Galleries on January 11, will give us a glimpse 
of the future. Italso answers two questions that every one 
asks to-day : How can our changing needs in every form 
of life be met ? Can the pressing problems of transport, 
housing, health and amusement be better solved by a new 
architecture ? In answering these questions, which are 
raised by most thinking people to-day, the MARS Group 
has completely transformed the New Burlington Galleries. 
The lay-out of the exhibition is in itself an example of 
what the new architecture can perform, by means of metal 
and glass screens, huge photo-murals, montage and other 
up-to-date forms of display. Models of buildings are shown, 
and even portions of a house in its natural setting of trees 
and garden. The models will be displayed so that they can 
be seen from every angle, at eye level or from above. 


* * * 


Restaurant School—Hotel Licence.—The Organiza- 
tion of the L.C.C. Westminster Technical Institute includes 
a Hotel and Restaurant Technical School, where boys are 
trained as chefs and waiters and where a restaurant open 
to the public is available for the service of meals. The 
Council is assisted in the management of the school by a 
consultative committee formed of trade experts and other 
persons interested in the catering industry and in technical 
education. The Council has decided to extend the curri- 
culum to provide a two-year course in hotel management 
for senior students and has obtained Parliamentary powers 
to establish and carry on at, or in connection with, the 
institute an hotel wherein to supply education in all or-any 
branches of the hotel industry. In order that the students 
may have practical experience in preparing and serving 
meals under conditions similar to those obtaining in the 
commercial world, it is proposed to apply for a licence to 
sell intoxicating liquor on the premises about to be con- 
structed as a training hotel and restaurant. ¢ 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


ITALY 


In the 1937-8 budget, a sum of 1,794,887,523 lire has been 
set aside for the needs of National Educa- 


National tion, which should benefit the younger 
Education generations of all classes of society. Com- 
Budget. pared with the other budget provisions 


(Colonies : 1,614,333,954 lire, Public 
Works : 1,078,643,500 lire, Navy : 1,792,891,000 lire) the 
sum allotted to National Education is of great importance. 

So reads the bare announcement in a recent number of 
the Corriere delle Maestre. On the face of it, the sum is 
not inconsiderable, representing, at the present exchange 
rate, some £19,000,000, but it must be remembered that 
the State organizes, trains and drills children from nursery 
school age, through the kindergartens and elementary 
schools, and then during vocational training, till, when the 
time comes for military service, the youth is so conditioned 
that the transition from one form of regimentation to 
another is, in nine cases out of ten, probably scarcely noticed, 
except, of course, that the actual military training is more 
technical; flag-waving and patriotic hymn-singing have 
been going on since infancy almost, and there are few 
Italian children—boys at all events—who, at the age of 15, 
are not familiar with the forms of Army drill, and probably 
also versed in gas-mask drill and other military subjects. 

In this connexion a report from Miss J. Halford who 
recently visited Italy at the invitation of the Fascist 
Government is of interest. Speaking on '' Day nurseries in 
Italy,’’ she expressed the belief that Fascist Italy was trying 
to mould the young and impressionable children in welfare 
centres and nursery schools so that they would be more 
likely to turn out as good soldiers. 

In her report she gives credit to the efficient network of 
social services which has been built up in Italy in the last 
ten years and to the greatly reduced infant mortality rate. 
Nursery schools have increased in number and are housed 
in beautiful buildings, which are spotlessly clean. But in 
her view Italian children were taken away too much from 
their parents and regimented ; moreover, as parents paid 
nothing at all, the feeling of parental responsibility was 
tending to diminish, a fact which she deplored. Physically, 
the children's needs were attended to, but there were too 
few people to look after them, and they seemed to need 
“ mothering.” Wherever she went, she was received by 
whole parties of children singing patriotic songs and waving 
flags, but there was a '' dreadful lack of toys and a dreadful 
lack of freedom." One can perhaps, therefore, fairly 
conclude that of the proposed /19,000,000 for National 
Education, half, at least, could more accurately be included 
in the military estimates. 

Following the recent enlargement of the Italian Colonial 
Empire, the Minister of Colonies, in 
agreement with the Minister of Finance, 
has now decreed that the following 
schools may be instituted in the Colonies : 
(a) Schools of the Italian type; (b) Schools for colonial 
subjects. Of the latter type no further mention is made 
by the Vita Scholastica but there is much information about 
schools of the Italian type. Schools of all grades and types 
may now be instituted in the Italian colonies exactly as 
in Italy; preparatory and elementary education is, of 
course, free, and fees for the intermediate schools of all 
types and for the secondary schools with a vocational bias 
are the same as those fixed for Italy. The curricula and 
organization of the schools will be identical with those in 
the Mother country, with the exception of modifications 
necessitated by special local conditions. Certificates 
awarded by the schools will have the same value as those 
obtained in schools of the same grade in Italy. 

In Italian East Africa, kindergarten and elementary 
schools may, by means of appropriate conventions," be 


Education in 
the Colonies. 


entrusted to religious brotherhoods dealing with education, 
on condition that these brotherhoods procure a fully 
qualified teaching staff and develop their own activity under 
the control of and according to the guiding principles of 
the governmental ecclesiastical authorities. 


At the sixth International Conference on Technical 
Education held in Rome at the end of 
December last, twenty-four nations were 
officially represented and more than 
1,700 people took part. The following 
resolutions on technical education were 
passed at the Conference : 

(a) That while technical education should be developed 
in the light of economic conditions, it should also provide 
technical workers with general and social culture in keeping 
with their position in modern society. 

(b) That the school-leaving age should be raised by one 
year to 15, the extra year being used for vocational guidance 
and a general pre-apprenticeship training. 

Great emphasis was also laid on the importance of physical 
education in vocational guidance and it was suggested that 
physical education should be extended to all pre-vocational 
and vocational schools. It was also recommended that 
apprentices and young workers should have the benefit of 
physical education until 18 years of age, as is the case in 
Italy now, and that the closest possible contact should be 
established between physical education organizations and 
vocational guidance offices with a view to ensuring the 
continuity of vocational guidance. 

With regard to the Training of Women for their Special 
Place in Economic Life, (a) in domestic functions, (b) in 
the exercise of their own particular professions, it was 
urged that for the sake of individual and national interests, 
preparation for family life and home economics should be 
made compulsory in the schools of all countries, and that 
technical authorities should take steps to increase the 
number of vocational schools and courses for women or 
accessible to women. 


UNITED STATES 


Prof. C. G. Osgood, of Princeton University, in a recent 
paper entitled “ Ten Thousand Hours“ 
deplores the passion for educational 


International 
Conference on 
Technical 
Education. 


Ten Thousand 


Hours. reconstruction and for the discussion, 
whenever education is mentioned, of 

such words as “pattern,” ''behaviour," ''approach," 
“ attitude,” reaction, ‘‘ self-expression " and '' social.” 


These terms connote things variable, changing and relative, 
whereas the important terms, the constants, such as 
spiritual, art and above all “ human are neglected. 
These constants are a perpetual reality in education 
especially the last-named; there is the kuman pupil, the 
potential humanism in the subjects taught, and the human 
teacher. To-day anti-humanistic tendencies are increasing 
in education as in all life. Teaching tends to become a 
formal mechanism not an art; our talk 1s of social adjust- 
ment to the eternal verities of life. In an age when we 
tend to reduce the human individual from a living soul to 
the value of a registered finger-print, when we collect 
millions of new facts and call their sum the truth, those 
who still believe in the art of teaching must fight harder 
than ever. For all these are the omens of inhumanity, 
tyranny and ultimate barbarism. 

Prof. Osgood then proceeds to discuss the three constants, 
the student, the subject taught and the teacher. The 
student must be conceived as a living soul, not a mere 
cypher, out of which the teacher can mould a sensitive, 
useful, reliable, enlightened agent of humanism to the 
generation in which he is to live. A receptive student will 
develop a scale of values in human life, and when educated, 
will be one who has reached and is reaching conclusions 
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and is not in the pitiful state of flux and suspense which 
invites most of our modern defeatism. 

With regard to the subject taught, it is not less knowledge 
that is needed, or less specialization, but more exploration 
to reveal the eternal truth of the subject; its significance 
in terms of human life, its applicability to the full business 
of living. 
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The third constant, the teacher, therefore must be as 
human as it is possible for him to be; he must never be a 
mere repository of the knowledge of his subject ; he must 
be enlightened and imaginative enough to re-create after 
the originals whom he represents, their transcriptions from 
human life. Furthermore, the teacher must have an instinct 
for human nature which is on the look-out for congenial souls. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


THE appointment of Mr. J. H. Robb, K.C., as Lord 
Charlemont’s successor will be warmly welcomed, 
especially by those who are most closely connected with 
the development of the education services in Northern 
Ireland. Educated at the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution and at Queen’s University, Belfast, Mr. Robb 
was Called to the Irish Bar in 1898 and became a Bencher 
of the Inn of Court of Northern Ireland in 1931. Ina 
long and brilliant career of public service the new 
Minister has represented his University in the Parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland since 1921, and for twelve 
difficult years has held the important office of Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education. To his 
heavy ministerial duties Mr. Robb now adds those of 
the Leader of the Senate and so terminates a long 
Parliamentary connection with his University. Mr. Robb 
takes over his duties at a time when teachers are less 
dissatisfied with the conditions of their employment than 
they have been for several years. The 1931 economy cuts 
have been removed and superannuation benefits im- 
proved, but much remains to be done, not only for the 
teachers, but also in the provision of schools, scholarships 
and other educational facilities. Educationists will join 
in congratulating the Minister upon his appointment and 
in offering their best wishes and co-operation in the 
difficult tasks which lie ahead. 


* * * 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE has occupied many high offices of 
State; he and the University of Reading are to be con- 
gratulated upon his.election to the Chancellorship of the 
University in succession to Sir Austen Chamberlain. In 
accepting the University's invitation, Sir Samuel paid 
tribute to his predecessor, "a man esteemed and 
respected in almost every country of the world, and to 
those men and women to whom the University of 
Reading is particularly indebted for a period of remark- 
able progress. The Chancellor conferred Honorary 
Degrees of Doctor of Letters upon Lady Astor, 
Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, Dr. Harley Granville-Barker and 
Dame Margaret Tuke, and Honorary Degrees of Doctor 
of Science on Prof. James Chadwick, Sir Warren Fisher, 
Lord Iveagh, Sir Thomas Middleton and Sir Edward 
Poulton. A letter from the Prime Minister expressed 
regret that he was unable to attend ; he was remaining 
in London in order to meet M. Chautemps and M. Delbos 
and the hope that he would be able to receive the degree 
at a later date. 

* * * 

WiTH deep regret we record the death, at the age of 
70 years, of Canon R. D. Budworth, Headmaster of 
Durham School from 1907 to 1932 and Vicar of Horspath, 
Oxford, since that date. Mr. Budworth was educated 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, and graduated in 1890; 
he then commenced his teaching career at Lancing 
College. In 1902 he was ordained and appointed to the 
post of Assistant Chaplain at Clifton College, where he 


remained, later becoming a housemaster, until taking up 
his Headmastership at Durham. A keen sportsman, he 
played Rugby for Oxford University from 1887 to 1890, 
and for England from 1890-18901. 


* ** * 


Miss MARJORIE I. DuNspoN who has been one of the 
educational psychologists on the staff of the Central 
Association for Mental Welfare since January, 1936, has 
been appointed Educational Psychologist to the Bristol 
Education Committee and will take up her appointment 
there in February, 1938. Miss Dunsdon, whilst on the 
staff of the C.A.M.W., worked in connexion with surveys 
in Jarrow, Southend, Preston and Dewsbury. Her time 
in Bristol will be divided between work in the schools 
and at the Child Guidance Clinic. Miss Dunsdon will 
be a pioneer in the development of psychology in local 
education authority schools. 

* * * 


Mr. G. C. Brown, Headmaster of Worcester College, 
the public school for blind boys, is to retire at the end 
of the present academic year when he will have completed 
a quarter of a century's service. During the period the 
school has made remarkable progress, and there has been 
a steady flow of old boys to the Universities. When 
Mr. Brown leaves Worcester College, he will probably 
have seen the completion of an important rebuilding 
and extension scheme which the National Institute for 
the Blind has undertaken on behalf of the School 
Governors. In addition to increased dormitory and other 
accommodation, the scheme provides for a large modern 
gymnasium and hall for physical training, speech days 
and dramatic performances. 

* * *. 


FIFTEEN years after his appointment to the Head- 
mastership of Watford Grammar School, Mr. E. E. 
Reynolds has indicated his intention to retire at the 
end of the school year. Mr. Reynolds’s career commenced 
in the Cathedral School, Ely; after a period at the 
Worcester Royal Grammar School he served as Head- 
master of Northampton School and as a Board of 
Education Inspector before entering upon his work at 
Watford. 

*. x * 

THE new Headmaster of Sidcot School, Winscombe, 
Somerset, the West Country Quaker co-educational 
school, is Mr. George Woods Hutchinson. An Old 
Sidcotian himself, Mr. Hutchinson was at Manchester 
University and Downing College, Cambridge. He has 
had teaching experience not only at the Friends’ Schools 
at Saffron Walden and Leighton Park, Reading, but 
also at the Perse School, Cambridge and Kelly College, 
Tavistock. He joined the staff at Sidcot in 1923, and 
has been Acting Headmaster since April last. He is a 
grandson of the late Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, the 
surgeon. ONLOOKER. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF GERMANY 


By W. H. J. MORGAN 


i WE have made these schools the experimental 

institutes of our ideas. We are practising a 
new national, social, and community education in them." 
These words were spoken by the German Minister of 
Education in a speech dealing with the new ‘‘ National 
Politische Erziehungsanstalten." The name is not one 
which is likely to roll lightly off an Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
so let us henceforth refer to them as '' Napola " or, less 
colloquially, as N.P.E.A. What are these schools and 
how do they compare with our boarding schools ? 

They are a development—their enemies say a con- 
tinuation—of the pre-War '' Kadettenanstalten " which 
were schools training officers for the defence forces. The 
Spartan life of the “ élite ” who had the good fortune 
to be educated there has been well described by Salomon 
in his story '' Die Kadetten." ‘‘ Unser Tun war Dienst," 
—“ our activities were Service, and who could ever have 
made us perform them as a sport." After the Versailles 
Treaty they lost their raison d’étre and the Weimar 
Republic transformed them into Bildungsanstalten ’’ 
—ordinary un-uniformed boarding schools with a certain 
percentage of free-place scholars. 

With the Third Reich came a third transformation 
which has made these schools typical in many ways of 
life and thought in the Germany of National Socialism, 
microcosms of the larger national life. Their advocates 
declare that the new name itself implies a world of 
change: Bildung shows a laissez-faire attitude 
toward individual development, a reluctance to inculcate 
definite ideals; Erziehung is wider in scope, implies 
the education of the full man, the building according to 
a plan, the moulding of the individual as the State, and 
National Socialism, would have him be. The new 
religion shall permeate all members of the body national. 

Though probably influenced by the English public 
schools, the Germans have no wish slavishly to copy 
them. The German tradition of education has always 
been against a class system. It is the tradition of the 
day-school for all the world. Only those not intelligent 
enough to gain admittance to the State schools take 
refuge in a private establishment. The Lietz schools 
are the exception which prove the rule. These day- 
schools have deservedly gained a great reputation—but 
for producing scholars and intellects; they took, for 
the most part, only the limited intellectual province as 
their sphere. Their masters tended to acknowledge their 
pupils’ existence only in a class-room environment. 
Out-of-school activities were the business of—well, not 
of the master aspiring to the title of professor, active or 
passive. The N.P.E.A. remain faithful to the German 
tradition but have in some ways diverged from it 
toward that of our own. 

In the first place, let us consider adherence to the 
native tradition. The N.P.E.A., like the day-schools, 
are in no way a class preserve. There is an entrance 
examination designed to test all-round ability and the 
parent of a successful pupil then pays what he is con- 


sidered to be able to afford, possibly as much as an 
average English public school fee, possibly nothing at 
all. From time to time groups of boys are sent out to 
work for a few weeks among industrial and agricultural 
labourers—living in a working-class family—and as 
members of the Hitler Jugend," which embraces, 
malgré eux, the entire youth of Germany, join in the 
activities of the various town and village associations. 
The boys during term-time clean their own shoes, make 
their own beds, and take turn as orderlies to wait at 
table. '' You will find we are rather more puritanical 
than you,” said the headmaster of my allotted school 
on my first day, and after a week or two I was able to 
sense the meaning of this somewhat ambiguous 
pronouncement. 

The break with tradition is shown by the very fact 
that the new schools have been made entirely boarding 
schools. The time-table is therefore much more com- 
prehensive. The boys get up early, go for a run and have 
a first breakfast of bread, butter, jam, and milk before 
lessons begin at 8 a.m. in winter and at 7.30 in summer. 
The periods are three-quarters of an hour, with ten 
minutes’ break between each, and break proper in the 
middle of the morning for the second breakfast of a 
huge sandwich. Lessons go on until lunch at 1.30 or 
2 p.m., when those married masters who live out depart 
with the feeling that the day can now really begin, for 
there are no lessons after the midday meal. 

For the young masters who live in the day also really 
begins, but in rather another way. They are Erzieher, 
and each has charge of a group of some twenty to 
twenty-four boys -a Zug or '' Volkschaft "—who 
live in rooms on either side of his and make his life a 
pleasure or a misery, according to his temperament, from 
morning to night. The unity is scarcely comparable to 
our house-system as the boys in a “ Zug," and in the 
larger entity a Hundertschaft are all of the same age 
These young German masters are in one respect in a 
more advantageous position than their equivalents in 
the English public school in that they are only expected 
to give twelve lessons per week. The older masters 
living out give twenty lessons. Thus the pedagogic 
art does not suffer from the pressure of an over-crowded 
time-table of some thirty lessons plus numerous out-of- 
school activities. The statement of Hermann Lietz that 
the Germans are better teachers than the English is 
scarcely to be wondered at. 

The break with tradition is again seen in the tre- 
mendous attention paid to sport and physical training. 
Their enemies say they make a fetish of it. Their 
prophets are Nietzsche—'' Werde hart! "—and Adolf 
Hitler, who would fashion youth—vide Mein Kampf 
— as hard as steel, as tough as leather, as fast as a 


greyhound.” In this the N. P. E. A. are typical of modern. 


Germany as a whole. The attitude toward sport, 
however, is very different from that common in England. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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LONGMANS 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS RIVALS 
An Introduction to Modern Political Theories 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD, M. A. Right or Left? This book is designed to help people to-day who 
are confused by the chaos of political theories, and to explain movements which are much discussed but seldom 
understood—Fascism, Socialism, Nationalism, Democracy, &c., and to show how the roots of contemporary theories 
are laid in the ideas of Marx, Rousseau and others. 3/6 


BRITAIN AND WORLD AFFAIRS, 1783-1936 
By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A., and W. T. G. AIREY, M.A. Mr. Rayner’s well-known Concise 


History of Britain’’ with a supplement on political developments at home and abroad during the last 150 years. 3/6 


HARMONY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By ANNIE O. WARBURTON, Mus.Doc., L. R. A. M. A text-book, for class use, on aural foundations, 
including some rudiments, and free two-part writing. The aim of this course is to develop musicianship in the 
average beginner of any age. 4/6 
PROF. C. H. KITSON, in his Foreword, says: If Dr. Warburton’s book moves somewhat slowly, it is because 
she insists upon pupils knowing what their work sounds like and what it means. The book is obviously the result 
of much experience in teaching average beginners, and I know of no book which is so fool-proof.' ” 


A SELECTION FROM BROWNING’S POEMS 


Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS, M.A., and J. R. REED, B.A. The poems of Browning have been set 
for the N.U.J.M.B. School Certificate Examination in 1938. All the poems set and many others will be found in this 
anthology, which contains also an Editorial note on Browning with a full appreciation of his work, together with 
questions and notes. 2/3 


EXERCISES IN INTERPRETATION 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. Prose and verse extracts with auctions designed to test the power of under- 
standing, e rorem , and reproducing them. This book will particularly useful for preparation for the 
N.U.J.M.B. Higher School Certificate, the Scottish Leaving Certificate and other similar examinations. 3/- 


A CONCISE ENGLISH COURSE 


By A. R. MOON, M. A. This is a fresh and stimulating course for School Certificate forms. It contains plenty 
of exercises, and will prove popular in schools requiring a concise and inexpensive text-book. Throughout it has 
been the aim of the author to arouse and sustain the student’s interest, while providing a thorough course in preparation 
for such examinations as the School Certificate. 2/6 


* A very valuable book.”—A. M.A. 


CHEZ HENRI: Passages for Reproduction 


By N. G. GODDARD, M.A. This book, intended for third-year pupils, consists of thirty passages graded 
in length. Ir deal with incidents in the daily life of a young French schoolboy and are written with a view to 
conversation reproduction. A questionnaire accompanies each passage of French. The illustrations, drawn by 
D. McKinley, form a basis for conversation. A vocabulary and verb-list are appended. / 


A TEXT-BOOK of QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


By ARTHUR I. VOGEL, D.Sc. (Lond.), D.I.C. This book provides at moderate cost a complete text-book 
of qualitative chemical analysis. It is written along modern lines and contains, in addition to a detailed theoretical 
treatment of the subject, all that the student is likely to require on the practical side. The volume contains all that 
a student would need from School Certificate or Matriculation to the time of taking his Honours Degree or an 
examination of equivalent standard. 7/6 


** The book is most evidently the fruit of much experience and can be heartily recommended." Chemistry and Industry. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 


A New Series of Geographies for Middle Forms 
Prepared by a Committee of Geographers 
General Editors: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., and L. S. SUGGATE, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Book I. At Home and Abroad, 2/9. Book II. The Southern Continents, 4/-. Now Ready. 


This new series aims at providing a well-considered course in Geography adapted to the progressive development of 
pupils during the years preceding that in which the School Certificate Examination is taken. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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What the Germans mean by sport is getting the body 
fit, reaching an all-round standard in athletics and 
gymnastics. The game plays a comparatively minor 
role. It is an attitude diametrically opposed to that of 
the average Englishman, who plays his games on the 
principle laid down in the all-work-and-no-play adage : 
the game’s the thing, bodily fitness a corollary. 

Away from school tradition, again, are the military 
forms. Strong objection is taken in Germany to the 
use of the word militaristic ” by foreign observers for 
in German militärisch refers to weapon-training, of 
which there is none except the range shooting to be 
found equally in the English public school. The Germans 
are quick to draw a distinction between militärisch“ 
and '' soldatisch," which latter word they are proud to 
own, implying as it does character-training, '' being a 
man, loyalty to the Fatherland and willingness to serve 
it, comradeship, cleanliness, and discipline. The 
“ soldier-ideal " plays the same part in German life as 
the '' gentleman-ideal " does in ours. It is the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form. Hence Friedrich Sieburg 
can write even of conscription in this way: '' Military 
service affords the most perfect medium for the ex- 
pression of our moral aspirations. Germany is not being 
insincere when she demands the restoration of armed 
strength and at the same time insists on her peaceable 
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intentions. The one does not preclude the other... . 
It is the restoration of our form of life we demand and 
not merely the restoration of our army." The N.P.E.A., 
then, have adopted the German form of life and allowed 
it outward expression in the uniform worn by masters, 
boys, and servants, in marching with a band as a form 
of sport, in regular parades, eyes right—and lefting to a 
superior, closing the day with the bugle-call and so on. 
The German boy takes to this form of life as a duck 
takes to water. Behind the outward forms is what the 
Germans so much admire, the army spirit, the spirit of 
service. In the large entrance hall of the school where I 
taught for a year two, mottoes were inscribed on the wall : 
“ You are nothing, your nation is everything.“ 
Loyalty is the sign of honour." 

These two mottoes may well serve as a clue to an 
understanding of the better side of the new Germany. 
To one brought up in a liberalistic, humanistic tradition 
it is a strange thing to observe, this stern organization 
of the spirit of service. The youth of Germany feel 
themselves to be not merely boys and girls but Hitler 
Jugend." Lou, too, belong to the Leader," cries the 
slogan. As they line up and are called to attention, the 
II-year-olds feel that they, too, are there to serve. One 
can see in their faces. Hilf mit!" Zu Befehl! 
Herr Lieutenant! 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the December Competition is 
" Salonique," who is requested to send name and 
address. Proxime accessit, " V. N.” 


" Nisus," winner of the November Competition, has 
not yet claimed his prize. 


We classify the forty-five versions received as 
follows : 


Class I.—Salonique, V. N., H. S. W., Ex Or, E. P., 
Novice, Cadwal, Bubenberg, St. Benoit, 
Brive, D. L. H., Katty Ann, Béjigue, 
Mousmée, Corydon, Memus, Trina, Fantasia, 
Numéro, Millepattes, R. E., Yendu, 
Marinus, J. E. M. 


Class II.—White River, Silsden, A. L. G., G. E. M., 
Superannuated, W. X. Y. Z., Woodlea, 
Mas, Equus, Lee Anderson, E. L. B. 


Class III. —- Mesh, Pheasant, Leander, Auburn, T. H. S., 
W. A. C., Old Trident, Onyx, Nautilus, 
Sans Souci. 


PASSAGE FROM LES PLAISIRS DU HASARD,” By RENE 
BENJAMIN 


EMMANUEL: Quelle réputation! Je ne m'en remettrai 


as ! 
i Eve: Si. Nous allons nous asseoir et causer à bátons 
rompus ; ce sera trés dróle. D'ailleurs, je m'amuse toujours, 
tant qu'on ne me présente pas un mari. 

EMMANUEL: Parole sage! 

Eve: Vous aussi, redoutez les présentations ? 

EMMANUEL: Et les scènes d'amour. . . Des mots. 
La vie est un enchevétrement de petites histoires, parmi 
lesquelles il faut rester coi et se laisser faire, de peur 
d'emméler tout. Soudain, on épouse qui on doit épouser. 
. . . On le sent. Rien à dire. 


Eve: Et c'est en somme trés simple. 

EMMANUEL: Mademoiselle, tout est simple. 

Eve: Sauf quand votre malice complique tout. 

EMMANUEL: Ma malice ? 

Eve: Je connais de vos exploits. 

EMMANUEL: Qui précisément n'en sont pas. Je m'en 
tiens à la bonne nature, et fais familiérement ce qu'elle 
commande. , 

Eve: D'oü confusion des gens! 

EMMANUEL: Ah! c'est leur faute! 
l'histoire de mon patron Saint-Denis ? 

Eve: Un peu. 

EMMANUEL: De lui seul je m'inspire. Vous savez ce 
qu'il a fait, qui a tant étonné ses ennemis ? 

vE: Non. 

EMMANUEL: Quand ils lui eurent coupé la téte, il ne 
la pas replacée sur ses épaules: d'abord, elle n'aurait 
peut-étre pas tenu; puis ces imbéciles eussent été dans 
l'admiration ; ce n'était pas assez. Il a donc pris sa tête, 
puis, comme une boîte ou un livre, cette bonne tête il l'a 
mise sous son bras; et les autres en ont eu une stupeur 
humiliée, que je m'efforce, par mes faibles ressources, de 
ressusciter chez leurs descendants, nos contemporains. 

Eve: Vous êtes spirituel: la famille a raison. C'est 
dommage que vous ne soyez pas mon grand-oncle, mon 
confesseur ou mon romancier préféré. 

EMMANUEL: Vous me demanderiez quoi ? 

Eve: Un mari.... 

EMMANUEL: A vous présenter ? 

Eve: A épouser tout de suite: j'aurais confiance. 


Connaissez-vous 


TRANSLATED BY “ SALONIQUE " 


EMMANUEL: What a reputation ! 
from it ! 

EvE: Yes you will. 
by fits and starts. 


I shall never recover 


We are going to sit down and talk 
I shall find that very amusing. In fact, 
(Continued on page 16) 
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BELL’S STANDARD 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS 


Messrs. Bell’s Catalogue has long been famous for the wide range of mathematical 

books which it contains. Here is a selected list of new and standard text-books. Full 

details of these, and of many other works by Messrs. DURELL, FAwpRy, PENDLEBURY, 

BAKER and Bourne, BoncHARDT and Perrott, and other well-known authors, as well 

as of Bell’s MATHEMATICAL SERIES (edited by Prof. W. P. MirNE), will be found in 
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ARITHMETIC 


GENERAL ARITHMETIC FOR 
SCHOOLS. By C. V. DURELL, M.A. Fifth 
edition. Complete from 4s. 6d. Also in parts. 

ARITHMETIC. By C. V. DURELL, M.A., and 


R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. Eighteenth edition. 
4s. 6d. Also in four parts. 


NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 
CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A. Twenty-fourth 
edition. 5s. 6d. Also in two parts. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 
W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 
Sixteenth edition. 5s. 6d. Also in two parts. 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. By R. C. 
He tga Fourth edition. 2s. 3d. With answers, 
as. gd. 

A “SHILLING ” ARITHMETIC. By 


CHARLES PENDLEBURY and W. S. BEARD. 
Fortieth edition (over 1,000,000 copies). 18. gd. 


ALGEBRA 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By w. M. 
BAKER, M. A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Forty- 
ninth edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 
By C. V. DURELL, M.A. Fourteenth edition. 
Parts I and II. In various forms, from 3s. 3d. Part III, 
from 2s. 9d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ALGEBRA. 
By C. V. DURELL, M.A. 5s. Also in two parts. 


ADVANCED ALGEBRA. By C. V. 
DURELL, M.A., and A. ROBSON, M.A. Vol. I, 
4s. 6d. Vols. II and III together, 128. 6d. 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By JOHN 


MILNE, M.A., and J. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., 


B.Sc. Fourteenth edition. 5s. Also in two parts. 


GRAPHS 


GRAPH BOOK. An Exercise Book and 
Text-book. By C. V. DURELL, M.A., and A. W. 
SIDDONS, M.A. Twelfth edition. Manilla covers, 
1s. 6d. ; stiff boards, rs. 9d. Teachers’ edition, 2s. 6d. 
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GEOMETRY 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By V. LE NEVE FOSTER, M.A. Twelfth edition. 
Parts I and II together, 5s. 6d. Part III, 38. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By C. V. 
DURELL. Seventeenth edition. 4s. 6d. Also in parts. 


SIMPLIFIED GEOMETRY. By C. v. 
DURELL and C. O. TUCKEY, M.A. Fifth edition- 
4s. Also in parts. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By w. M. 
BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Nine- 
teenth edition. 5s. 6d. Also in parts. 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By 
W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., and A. D. PERROTT, 
M.A. Tenth edition. 5s. 6d. Also in parts. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


A SHORTER TRIGONOMETRY. By 
W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., and A. D. PERROTT, 
M.A. Second edition. 3s. gd. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY. By W. G. 
BORCHARDT, M.A., and A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 
Twenty-third edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By 
C. V. DURELL, M.A., and R. M. WRIGHT, M.A. 
Eleventh edition. 5s. Also in parts. 


MATRICULATION TRIGONOMETRY. 
By C. V. DURELL, M.A. Third edition. 33. gd. 


ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY. By 
CY. ul and A. ROBSON, M.A. Fourth 


MECHANICS 
STATICS. By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 


Seventeenth edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


DYNAMICS. By R. C. FAWDRY, NM. A., 
B.Sc. Fourteenth edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


A SCHOOL MECHANICS. By c. v. 
DURELL, M.A. Eighth edition. 3 parts. 3s. 3d. each. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. By A. 
BUCKLEY, M.A., and C. F. G. MacDERMOTT, 
M.A. Second edition. 4s. 
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I always find things amusing as long as some one isn’t 
introducing to me a prospective husband. 

EMMANUEL: Wise words! 

EvE: So you, too, dread introductions ? 

EMMANUEL: And love scenes !—Words! Life is a tangle 
of tittle-tattle, amid which one must lie quiet and let be 
what will be, for fear of muddling everything. All of a 
sudden one marries the person one ought to marry. One 
feels it. There’s nothing to be said. 

Eve: And it is, in short, a very simple matter. 

EMMANUEL: My dear young lady, everything is simple. 

EvE: Except when your naughtiness complicates 
everything. 

EMMANUEL: My naughtiness ? 

Eve: I know some of your exploits. 

EMMANUEL: Which is just what they're not. I stick to 
Mother Nature, and in my off-hand way obey her behests. 

EvE: Whence the astonishment of the natives ! 

EMMANUEL: Oh! That's their mistake. Do you know 
the story of my patron saint St. Denis ? 

Eve: Vaguely. 

EMMANUEL: He is my sole inspiration. 
what he did that so astounded his enemies ? 

Eve: No. 

EMMANUEL: When they’d cut off his head, he didn’t 
put it back on his shoulders: in the first place it mightn't 
have stayed put; secondly those idiots would have been 
merely in a state of wonderment ; which wasn’t enough. So 
he picked up his head, and then, as one might a box or a 
book, tucked that jolly old head underneath his arm; 
whereat the bystanders were smitten with a humiliated 
amazement that I’m striving, with the feeble resources at 
my command, to revive in their descendants, our con- 
temporaries. 

EvE: You're a wag! my family's right. It’s a pity 
that you are not my great-uncle, my confessor, or my 
favourite novelist. 

EMMANUEL: What should you ask of me ? 

Eve: A husband. 

EMMANUEL: To introduce to you ? 

EvE: To marry right away : I should have confidence. 


Do you know 


To reproduce the bantering tone of a very light—and 
very witty—comedy was not so easy as it may have 
looked, and some fell by the wayside, submitting 
dialogue which might possibly have graced the mid- 
Victorian stage but not that of the post-War era. 
Accordingly some with few serious errors find them- 
selves in Class II or at the tail-end of Class I. 

The leading four versions were all very readable. 
“ Salonique " kept well to the lines of the original, and 
was not afraid to use slang where it was warranted. 
He ought not to have translated petites histoires by 
tittle-tattle. (Some people thought they were short 
stories ). V. N.“ had perhaps more felicities than 
any one, but his Life consists of insignificant agitations 
looped together was too much for us; nor did we like 
It's incontrovertible for Rien à dire. V. N.“ also failed 
to make it quite clear whether he perceived the force 
of puis ces 1mbéciles eussent été. . . . Puis (as nearly 
always) means then again; several competitors got 
muddled and lost points through translating as though 
it had been alors ces imbéciles. . . . 

We did not care for H. S. W's" rendering of je 
m'en Liens à la bonne nature by I need no more than my 
own instinct, though of course he was not, like a number 
of less experienced linguists, guilty of confusing /a bonne 
nature with un bon naturel. For s'en tenir à and other 
interesting idiomatic uses of tenir, we may refer readers 
to A Glossary of Colloquial and Popular French (Kastner 
and Marks). Ex Or as usual displayed a mastery 
of his own tongue, but blundered over malice, which he 
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translated as cynicism. Malice has no exact counterpart 
in English, although our adjective malicious has some- 
thing of the same flavour at times. This is miching 
mallecho: it means mischief," says Hamlet—and some 
phrase containing the word mischtef is generally the 
nearest equivalent. 

Not being entirely satisfied with any one of the 
versions submitted, the Prize Editor has for once—with 
the aid of numerous competitors—ventured upon a 
model translation. 


EMMANUEL : What a reputation ! 
it. 

Eve: Oh, yes, you will. We are going to sit down and 
talk of cabbages and kings; that will be great fun. Any- 
how, I always enjoy life, so long as nobody introduces a 
prospective husband to me. 

EMMANUEL: Wisely spoken ! 

Eve: Do you dread introductions too, then ? 

EMMANUEL: And love-scenes . . . mere words! Life 
is a network of little commotions, among which you must 
remain mute and unresisting, for fear of tangling every- 
thing up. All at once you marry your destined partner. 
It’s instinctive. There's no arguing about it. | 

EvE: All perfectly simple, in fact. 

EMMANUEL: Everything is simple, Miss Blank. 

EvE: Except when your love of mischief complicates 
everything. 

EMMANUEL: My love of mischief ? 

EvE: Oh, I know about some of your escapades. 

EMMANUEL: That's just what they are not. I stick 
to good Mother Nature and do what she bids, quite 
unconcernedly. 

Eve: Causing bewilderment to people in general. 

EMMANUEL: Well, they have themselves to blame. 
you know the story of my patron saint, St. Denis ? 

EvE: More or less. 

EMMANUEL: He is my sole source of inspiration. You 
know what he did that so astounded his enemies ? 

EvE: No. 

EMMANUEL : When they had cut off his head, he did not 
put it back on his shoulders; to begin with, it might not 
have stayed put ; and furthermore, the idiots would merely 
have marvelled; that wasn't enough. So he picked up 
his good old head and tucked it under his arm like a box 
or a book, reducing those present to a state of crushed 
stupefaction which I, to the best of my poor abilities, 
strive to reproduce in their descendants, our contemporaries. 

Eve: The family are quite right; you have a pretty 
wit. What a pity you aren't my great-uncle, my confessor, 
or my favourite novelist. 

EMMANUEL: What would you ask of me ? 

Eve: A husband. 

EMMANUEL: To be introduced to you ? 

Eve: To marry straight away; I should have every 
confidence. 


I shall never get over 


Do 


We record our indebtedness to all the competitors 
already mentioned, as well as to “ St. Benoit, Yendu," 
and probably others, who will recognize jewels which we 
have borrowed. We also commend particularly all 
translators who refrained from rendering ce sera très 
dréle as that will be very funny. This being a charitable 
season, we will not reveal who it was who thought that 
mon romancier préféré meant my chosen lover. 

This month we must ask to be excused from making 
further individual comments, for which we have neither 
time nor space. We must, however, thank Mousmée, 
R. E., Trina, and H. S. W. for their notes, to which we 
hope to reply next month. To one letter we must refer 
now; a competitor, whom at his request we will call 
Mr. A," writes that he is “an extremely (perhaps 

(Continued on page 18) 
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morbidly) sensitive person and feels that his contri- 
butions are not welcome. As no reason is alleged, we 
cannot guess how we may have given Mr. A.“ this 
impression, but we assure him most sincerely that he is 
entirely mistaken. No entries could be unwelcome, 
certainly not his, which on the comparatively few 
occasions when he has competed have, we believe, 
always been placed in Class I. To him, and to all our 
competitors, we wish a prosperous 1938. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following Examensgeschichte, abbreviated 
from a recent number of the Kölnische Illustrierte 
Zeitung. 

In einem kleinen Provinznest, irgendwo im Siidosten, 
soll gewahlt werden. Die Abgesandten der Mehrheitspartei 
bemtihen sich, der Regierung bei diesen Wahlen einen 
durchschlagenden Erfolg zu sichern. Sie werden darauf 
aufmerksam gemacht, dass die Entscheidung hierüber 
bei einem Miihlenbesitzer liege, der einflussreichsten 
Persónlichkeit des ganzen Kreises. 

Die Abgesandten aus der Hauptstadt suchen den Mühlen- 
besitzer auf und bringen sehr geschickt ihr Anliegen vor. 
Der Müller ist gern bereit, den Regierungskandidaten zu 
unterstützen. Er stellt aber eine Gegenbedingung : sein 
Sohn müsse bei dem nachsten Termin die Reifeprüfung 
unbedingt bestehen. Der Arme hátte sich schon wiederholt 
bemüht, seine geistige Reife bescheinigt zu erhalten, 
sei aber von den gestrengen Professoren immer wieder 
abgelehnt worden. 

Die Herren aus der Hauptstadt hören die väterlichen 
Sorgen des Müllers teilnahmsvoll an und versprechen 
selbstverständlich die Erfüllung der gestellten Bedingung. 
Der Regierungserfolg in dem Kreis ist schon so gut wie 
sicher. 
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Im Priifungssaal herrscht driickende Hitze. Die Kom- 
mission unterrichtet sich tiber die geschichtlichen Kennt- 
nisse der Kandidaten. Das Ergebnis ist mássig. Da wird 
der Sohn des einflussreichen Müllers aufgerufen : ein sommer- 
sprossiger Junge, endlos lang und mit schlenkernden Armen. 

Der Professor fragt inn: Wer hat Amerika entdeckt? 

Tiefes Schweigen. Der Müllerssohn starrt teilnahmslos in 
eine Ecke, wo ein Brummer summt. 

Der Professor wird nervós und brüllt, die Instructionen 
eines hohen Unterrichtsministeriums einen Augenblick lang 
vergessend, den Kandidaten an: ‘Christoph Kolum- 
bus... I' 

Da erhebt sich der sommersprossige Müllerssohn und 
verlässt den Prüfungssaal. 

Mensch! Warum laufen Sie denn davon?“ 

Herr Professor, Sie haben doch den Nächsten 
aufgerufen 

* * * 

Es war nicht genau in Erfahrung zu bringen, wie der 
Sohn des einflussreichen Müllers die Reifeprüfung bestanden 
hat. Aber er hat.— Daraufhin ist es auch in dem Pro- 
vinzstádtchen zu keinem politischen Skandal gekommen. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 2, must reach 
the office by the first post on February 1, 1938, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Having had my attention directed to Messrs. Hicks and 
Haycocks’ pamphlet, Modern Language Teaching on the 
Decline, I was impelled to buy it, and I found it a 
most interesting view of the present position of modern 
language teachers. If I deal with one or two points on 
which I do not agree with the authors, it must not be 
thought that I do not appreciate their efforts 

First, the question of free composition seems to me to 
be more difficult than these authors indicate. The 
tendency at present is to begin this too early. Any 
examiner of Matriculation or School Certificate papers 
knows that the composition in at least one half of the 
scripts is not worth a tenth of the marks allotted. One 
cannot make bricks without straw, nor can a candidate 
write a free composition, even if he is given certain words 
and phrases, without a certain vocabulary and a know- 
ledge of elementary grammar. This knowledge is 
difficult to gain by purely oral methods. To try and teach 
free composition before a pupil has conquered these 
elementals is a waste of time. 

The authors are no doubt right in asserting that the 
first fine careless rapture of the Direct Method has 
declined ; they agree that the first year is still passable, 
the pupils are eager to learn a new subject, the master is 
often young and freshly back from the Continent. 
His elders need the refresher course that Mr. H. G. Wells 
advocated at Nottingham. The teacher in his thirties 
is probably married and certainly underpaid. He should 
receive a bursary to enable him to spend a month abroad 


every three years. It is deplorable that only one term 
abroad is given to modern language students at the 
university. 

The best time for the student to go abroad is from 
17 to 18, after he has passed his Matriculation and before 
he starts his university career. If he then goes as a day 
scholar to a lycée or gymnasium for a year, and lives with 
a non-English-speaking family in the town, he will gain 
a knowledge of the language which he will never lose. 
He can attend la classe de rhétorique, and get excused 
from mathematics and science and confine his attention 
to French, English, history and geography. The fees 
at a lycée are very low, while the boarding fee is no 
higher than in England, in fact with the franc at its 
present rate it is considerably cheaper. 


All modern language teachers are agreed that to speak 
French is the chief aim of their teaching. But is it 
heretical to suggest that a power of reading French is not 
without its merits ? How many secondary scholars will 
ever in their future lives have to speak to a Frenchman 
who cannot understand English ? How many will ever 
have to write a letter in French ? Whereas every one 
will be enriched at being able to enjoy, if not Valéry and 
Pronst, at any rate Maurois and Benoit. 

The authors complain of the lack of imagination, 
personality and enthusiasm among teachers. Surely 
they must know that people with these qualities enter 
other professions where prospects are brighter. 


VETERAN. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES IN SCHOOLS And yet our teaching of French is not too good. Not 
At the end of November, Dr. H. Schofield, Principal long ago a City man wished to send a cable in French 
of Loughborough College, was installed as President of to Syria. He telephoned to a cable company, but there 
the Institute of Linguists by Sir Lacon Threlford. In was no one in the office who could take down the message. 
his inaugural address Dr. Schofield insisted on the At last one operator was found who had a smattering 
importance of a study of modern languages for engineer- Of school French," but every word had to be spelt 
ing students, most of whom have to do work abroad. out to him. And yet at least one new first French Course 
They are handicapped if they cannot understand or appears every month. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
make themselves understood in foreign countries. Last — — G—— 
year he had to make a complete study of the industries 


of Iran and he frequently met men of other countries Prize Essay Competition 


who could speak to the Iranians in their own language, ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
which our men could not. Our trade depended for its l 
development on a knowledge of the languages of other The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 


written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
as well asthe cultural values schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
iie : I4 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 

This is the old story that we have often told before. jn books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 


In our secondary schools where modern languages are value of £1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
taught, 95 per cent of the pupils learn French, 3 per cent under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
learn German and only 2 per cent learn any other in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
language. And yet there are at least a million Portuguese more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
potential customers awaiting our goods, without speaking ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
of the Dutch, Scandinavians and Russians. It is perhaps stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
too much to expect boys and girls of school age to take 5 5 9 W 
up Iranian, Turkish or Arabic; but there might be one whose decision shall be fina 

school in this vast City where each of these languages ESSAYE FOR THIS COMPETITION. ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
was taught. The whole difficulty is one of cost. All the 793°" . 
pupils learn French because there is a French teacher On the * d s of the env 2 5 the 
on the staff, and probably a German teacher visits two VVG . oe PERHO; 


d it should b d : 
or three schools in turn. But could it not be possible BRUGES EE iu LIO 


countries, and this realistic value should be recognized 


for Italian, Spanish, Portuguese teachers to visit certain The Journal of Education, 
schools to which pupils could be sent who desire to learn Ludgate Broadway, 
these and other languages ? London, E.C. 4. 
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Policy in Technical Education 


ror many years urgent and varying factors have 

tended to force upon educationists and indus- 
trialists alike the growing importance of technical 
education. The new industries which have come and 
are still coming into being and the consequent changes 
in conditions of training and employment ; the great 
developments which have taken place in the field of 
secondary education; the work of many Government 
and other committees; the intention of the Board of 
Education to review the whole present position of 
technical education and to incur considerable expendi- 
ture with a view to developing a system not less adequate 
than that in any other country ; the startling and dis- 
turbing effect upon our social structure of the increasing 
application of science to industry and commerce ; all 
these are factors which render essential the formulation 
of policy in connexion with technical education. 

We welcome therefore the Report on Policy in Tech- 
nical Education* which has just been issued by a Joint 
Committee of the Association of Technical Institutions, 
the Association of Principals of Technical Institutions, 
the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions 
and the National Society of Art Masters. 

Education for industry, commerce and citizenship, 
as the report points out, is vital to the future welfare 
of this country and must form an integral part of the 
educational system. We are glad that the Joint Com- 
mittee itself has used the phrase education for industry, 


* Obtainable from the Hon. Secretary, A.T.I., The College, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, 6d. 
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commerce and citizenship,” and that it has recognized 
the important rôle which art has played and will play 
in increasing measure in the development of industry. 
Technical education has perhaps suffered more than is 
realized because, on the one hand, it embraces so wide 
a field, and, on the other, has been so often regarded as 
something concerned only with the minor forms of 
instruction for artisans. The present report not only 
shows the wideness of its scope but makes clear the 
fact that any kind of training which shows the indi- 
vidual his place in the society in which he lives, and enables 
him to contribute service thereto, is bound to influence 
largely his attitude towards the community as a whole 
and to its problems.” That note of the potentiality of the 
technical institution to bring about the real culture which 
may be born of a study of those subjects which are 
included in the vague term “‘ citizenship ” is one which 
we regard as of very special value. In our view it will 
go far to take away from the label technical " an atmo- 
sphere which is suggestive of schools in which is taught 
merely the method of earning a living, and will show that 
technical education can be used as an education liberal 
in the fullest sense since, through the life work of a 
pupil, he can be shown his relationship to his fellows and 
to the world. 

Another feature of the report which, in our view, 
should be specially noted is the slow but sure tendency 
of those responsible for technical education to link the 
technical college in more clear and defined ways than has 
hitherto been the case with other forms of education. 
Too long have those links been vague and haphazard, 
and, as a consequence, the work of technical education 
must have been hampered. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee, the following have an 
especial significance in this connection: ‘‘ Co-operation 
between technical, art, commercial, university colleges 
and universities should be encouraged and so defined as 
to secure co-ordination and to minimize overlapping in 
staffing and equipment.“ All young persons should be 
kept in active touch, on a compulsory basis, with the 
educational system until the age of 18: so soon as 
possible up to the age of 16, and, in seven years' time, 
up to 18, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Education Act of 1921." '' Arrangements made for the 
full-time instruction of the unemployed juvenile should 
permit of the closest possible contact and linkage with 
appropriate evening and day courses in technical 
institutions." 

The same idea of increased co-operation runs 
through those recommendations which urge the definite 
linking of the continuation class system with the 
technical institution, and the extension of the provision 
of junior technical, commercial and art schools as 
alternative forms of secondary education, suitable 
arrangements being made for transfer at 13 plus from 
one form of secondary education to another. 

Early in the past year* we noted a report issued by the 
Board of Education which set out the conclusions and 
suggestions of a conference of representatives of the 
associations of local education authorities and the 

* Journal of Education, March, 1937. 
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London County Council in connection with increasing 
the efficiency of technical education by co-operative 
action between local education authorities. The first 
recommendation of the present report wisely urges that 
technical education should be organized on a regional 
basis, and adds that where the region, regarded as an 
art, commercial or industrial unit, embraces areas of 
more than one local education authority, the arrange- 
ments should be such that students in any one institu- 
tion, taking the same courses, may be treated alike in 
regard to fees and conditions of admission." That is 
perhaps the mere beginning of the matter, but it is one 
which we hope will be pursued to its inevitable 
conclusion. 

As that co-operation grows we hope it will include the 
provision of an adequate supply of scholarships. We 
sympathize with the Joint Committee's recommendation 
that a national scheme of technical and art scholarships 
to enable students of sufficient merit and works 
experience to pass into appropriate full-time courses of 
study, and that local scholarship schemes should be 
developed more widely in order that suitable students 
may proceed from industry to full-time courses of 
instruction. The two suggestions sound very similar, 
but, while both are necessary, we feel sure that any one 
who has studied the present position of national scholar- 
ships available for technical students will agree that the 
time has long since arrived when the supply of national 
scholarships should be increased. We look forward to 
the further report on this matter which the Joint Com- 
mittee is now preparing. 

Space prevents our reference to the complete list of 
recommendations made in the present report. The 
development of library facilities and of physical training 
and social activities, however, set alongside the recom- 
mendations we have already mentioned give some idea 
of the vision which has inspired the Joint Committee in 
their work. An excellent report which, if carefully 
implemented, wil go far to making our system of 
technical education second to none. 


The Empire Film Library.—Picturesque reels of wild 
life in Canada and of domestic and industrial scenes in 
West, East and South Africa have been added to the 1,279 
films in the Empire Library at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington. These welcome additions tend to ease some- 
what the acute demand for Empire educational films by the 
2,400 schools and social institutions on the Institute's 
circulatory list, but many more will be required before the 
shortage is made good. 

* * * 


Morley College—New Courses.—'' War and Peace 
is to be the subject of the Tuesday evening public lectures 
at Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, during the 
spring term. The first three lectures on Danger Spots in 
Europe, Fighting Forces and Modern Methods of Warfare 
will be given by Major-General A. C. Temperley, who will 
be followed by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arnold Wilson on Isola- 
tion, Bertrand Russell on Pacifism and Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone on Collective Security. The first lecture is on 
January 18, and a course ticket at half a crown covers the 
series of six lectures. In March and April the public lectures 
will deal with Great Cities of Europe. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


GIR E. D. SIMON contributes an important article 

under this title, one of a number on Reaching 
the Public," to the Christmas number of The Spectator. 
He rightly points out that most English 


eode teachers are deeply shocked at the 
Education: extreme forms of propaganda carried 


on in the schools under dictators. On 
the other hand, if the foundations of democratic citizen- 
ship are to be laid at school, it is essential that they 
should at school be taught to study and understand how 
human beings think and behave in society. There is no 
salvation in escape—teachers must face the difficult 
problem: of teaching contemporary affairs, including 
much that may be controversial, while avoiding 
" propaganda." As illustrating two opposed views, he 
quotes from an article in the A.M.A. of June, 1936, in 
which Mr. J. J. Bagley argues that the task of history 
teachers is to give, so far as their natural bias will 
permit, a full and fair picture of the past, putting 
forward with equal stress Tory, Liberal and Socialist 
opinions, and indicating Christian and non-Christian, 
Catholic and Protestant attitudes to particular pro- 
blems, no exception being made in the case of the 
League of Nations. As against this, he also quotes the 
views of a Swiss University teacher, who says that logical 
arguments are of little value in a discussion with true 
Fascists, because the latter do not adhere to the same laws 
of logical thinking as we do. ''If people maintain that 
man's spiritual structure is emotional rather than rational, 
how can you make use of rational and logical methods? 


WIA, then, are we to do when one democrat urges 

us to be completely impartial, and another 
suggests that we may be driven to adopt the full methods 
of dictatorship propaganda in support 
of liberty ? The author believes that 
both these methods are wrong. But if 
we say no indoctrination," we have made the great 
decision. If we teach that indoctrination of any creed 
is bad, we are teaching that non-indoctrination—that is 
to say, liberty, is good. I hold, therefore, that it is 
the plain duty of teachers in a democratic country to 
educate their children to believe in the democratic 
values: the sacredness of personality, government 
based on discussion and persuasion with the use of force 
only in the last resort, the belief that it is the duty of 
every citizen to study the facts of the contemporary 
world and take the responsibility of making up his own 
mind. . To pass on the great heritage of British 
liberty cannot be called bias or propaganda in any 
derogatory sense. On the contrary, we believe that 
democracy is a higher form of civilization than dictator- 
ship; that it can only be built up slowly and painfully 
by the efforts of thousands of independent citizens, and 
that it can only be maintained by an educated people 
deeply convinced of the value of its principles." These 
sensible views will, we do not doubt, commend themselves 
to the great majority of teachers. 


The Way Out. 


As the Education Act, 1936, which raises the school- 

leaving age to fifteen, comes into operation in the 
autumn of 1939, much planning ahead is necessary, and 
in order to afford guidance and sug- 
gestion to local education authorities, 
the Board of Education has issued 
the important Circular 1457. The great difficulty is, of 
course, that of exemption in cases of “ beneficial em- 
ployment." It is generally agreed that, if we are to have 
exemptions, some of the Board’s suggestions are good, 
as, for example, co-operation between neighbouring 
authorities, consultation with local committees for 
juvenile employment, surveys of existing conditions of 
such employment, and the securing of facilities for the 
further education of children and for their recreation. 
So much difference of opinion exists, however, as to 
what beneficial employment really should mean, that 
estimates of the percentage of children that will be 
exempted differ widely. 


Education 
Act, 1936. 


COME trenchant criticism of Circular 1457 is con- 
tained in memoranda issued by the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labour Party, the T.U.C. memorandum 
Beneficial being the more comprehensive of the 
Employment. two. The circular, it is said, appears to 
be more concerned with the granting of 
exemptions than with the retention of the children at 
school. If the Board is really anxious to keep the 
children at school, why continue to offer vocational 
guidance before the age of 14 is reached, and why 
encourage parents to apply for employment for their 
children with a view to exemption? The positive 
suggestions of the critics are interesting. No employ- 
ment, they say, should be regarded as “ beneficial," 
unless it is guaranteed for at least a year, and unless it 
provides a training which leads to a skilled occupation. 
The latter requirement would cut deep, because it would 
mean the rigid exclusion of blind-alley jobs, such as 
those of van boys, messenger boys, and lather boys in 
barbers’ shops. It is further suggested that, if further 
education and adequate recreation are seriously meant, 
the hours of labour per week should be more like thirty- 
six than forty-eight, and that there should be reasonable 
holidays with no loss of wages. The granting of exemp- 
tions, moreover, should for obvious reasons not be 
entrusted to local sub-committees. 


AN important modification of the building plans of 

the University of London on the Bloomsbury site 
is announced. The original proposal of a single building 
nearly a quarter of a mile long involving 
the building-over of the garden of 
Torrington Square is abandoned, The 
garden is to be preserved and surrounded by a group 
of buildings, including the new buildings for Birkbeck 
College and the School of Oriental Studies, the first to 
be constructed under the revised scheme. This new 
policy accords with suggestions published in this 


London 
University. 
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column. We understand that it was accepted with 
almost complete approval by the Court and Senate of the 
University. Mr. Charles Holden, the architect, should 
have no cause for regret for the first instalment of his 
building as originally planned is self-contained and 
harmonious, giving no suggestion of frustration, and under 
the revised scheme a better view will be obtained of the 
impressive tower, 210 ft. high, especially from the north. 


“THE agenda paper for the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 

tion Council’s Meetings includes three resolutions 
concerning the School Certificate Examination of the 
Executive Committee asking Council to 
endorse its acceptance of the proposal 
for the abolition of the Group System. 
As well as the resolution, the agenda contains as an alter- 
native to abolition yet another proposal for modification. 
It is proposed that Groups II and III should be com- 
bined and that to secure a certificate, a candidate must 
obtain at least one pass in Group I, two passes in the 
combined group and five passes in all. We find it 
difficult to understand why any one should support this 
proposal and yet oppose the total abolition of the group 
system, for it would seem that while retaining groups, 
it abandons the reason for their existence. 


The Group 
System: 


THE contention of the supporters of the group system 
is that it is necessary in order to ensure a balanced 
curriculum. For this, it would seem necessary that one 
ate group should contain subjects of only 
Abolition. one type for otherwise a pass in that 
group does not assure that any particu- 
lar type of subject has been studied. This modification 
shows a willingness to sacrifice either Group II or 
Group III, but secks to hide the fact by placing the 
subjects of both groups in one single group. Another 
resolution favours the course originally put forward in 
1929 by Mr. Edwards, a retired H.M.I., in a pamphlet 
entitled A New Proposal and described by him as The 
Open Certificate " in an article contributed to The 
Journal of Education in November, 1933. According to 
this proposal, candidates would cease to pass or fail in the 
examination as a whole, and a// would reccive a certifi- 
cate recording the subjects passed in and the standards 
reached in each. The distance between this and the 
present system is too great to be covered in one stride. 


I5 the preamble of his address as President of the 

Johnson Society, Mr. Guy Boas, Headmaster of 
Sloane School, Chelsea, found it necessary to apologize 
for the election of a schoolmaster for 
the first time to this distinguished 
position. Dr. Johnson was himself a 
schoolmaster but scorned the title of Dominie. Mr. Boas 
discoursed on Johnson as schoolmaster and educationist, 
especially his views on corporal punishment, without 
which, Johnson admitted he would have done nothing. 
Perpetual warfare between master and pupil has given 
place to a happier relation between teacher and taught. 
The schoolmasters have become less pompous, and 
boys " more humane, well-mannered and sensible.” 


The Johnson 
Society. 
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Dr. Johnson confessed to Mrs. Thrale that he never wished 
to have a child, and this may be regarded as King's 
evidence of his disqualification for the teaching office. 
But he was a great man and his views on education are 
worthy of serious study. 


ORD MACMILLAN, Chairman of the Court of the 
University of London, opened the new buildings 
in Foster Court at University College. These include 
the Foster Court Library, rooms for the 
Faculty of Laws, the Department of 
Geography and Archaeology and the 
junior laboratory of the Department of Physics. The 
premises were formerly occupied by Shoolbreds, and 
Lord Macmillan commented on the metamorphosis from 
a monument of commercialism to a source of learning. 
Referring to the teaching of law, he said the subject was 
often regarded as dismal, second only to economics. 
But the study of law was really a social service, enabling 
disputes to be settled, even in universities. In his 
view, no study could be more interesting, more fas- 
cinating, and more romantic; and he would wish to 
see it taught not only in universities but in simple fashion 
in secondary schools. Every citizen was entitled to 
some guidance on how to regulate life. 


University 
College, London. 


h May 14, 1887, Queen Victoria laid the foundation 
stone of a small technical school alongside the 
Queen’s Hall of the People’s Palace in the Mile End Road. 
The school grew into the East London 
Technical College and was recognized 
by the University of London as a 
‘school of the University.” It soon shed the adjective 
“ technical " developing a strong arts faculty as well as 
science and engineering faculties. In 1934a Royal Charter 
was granted and the name of the College was changed to 
Queen Mary College, with Her Majesty's gracious con- 
sent. The College is the child of the Drapers’ Company, 
which has contributed sums amounting to £500,000 for 
its development. Great extensions are at present in 
progress involving an outlay of £250,000. Praiseworthy 
efforts are being made to establish a link with industry. 
A high-voltage laboratory, a special feature, has trained 
many technicians who are greatly needed in modern 
industry. The jubilee was the occasion of a dinner at 
Drapers’ Hall and of celebrations in the College. 


Queen Mary 
College. 


SEVEN years have elapsed since the meeting at the 

Mansion House for the inauguration of London 
House, a hall of residence for British male students from 
the Dominion and Colonies and from 
the United Kingdom. In the interval, 
the work has been carried on in tem- 
porary accommodation. Queen Mary has now opened 
the first block of the building scheme, near Mecklenburgh 
Square, including a magnificent dining-room, a library 
dedicated to Sir Charles Parsons, and residential 
chambers. The architect is Sir Herbert Baker, R.A., 
and the style of building, as well as its purpose, recall 
Rhodes House at Oxford. There is a fine staircase in 
Derbyshire marble leading to the dining-hall. The 


London House. 
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island site, of which the new building occupies part, has 
an area of about one and a half acres and when the 
scheme is complete, London will possess an excellent 
example of an academic hostel. A further sum of 
£250,000 is required for building and endowment. Since 
the establishment of the Trust, more than £260,000 has 
been subscribed. 


Most of our universities emulate the daughter of 

the horse leech, and this is evidence of vitality. 
Sheffield University has started on a scheme of extension 
costing the comparatively small sum 
of £90,000. The principal feature is a 
large assembly hall, semi-circular in 
shape, to seat 1,500. The style is later Gothic, to corre- 
spond to the present buildings and the architect is 
Mr. T. A. Lodge. This is the first instalment of a scheme 
of development to be completed in three or more instal- 
ments. An impressive tower forms the central feature 
of the building. Firth Hall, the present assembly room, 
is to be used as a library. We regret to learn that the 
appeal for funds addressed to old students has so far 
produced a comparatively small sum, but the resources of 
Sheffield as an industrial city should be equal to the need. 


Sheffield 
University. 


CIR SAMUEL HOARE, Home Secretary, has been 

installed as Chancellor of Reading University in 
succession to the late Sir Austen Chamberlain. He is the 
third Chancellor since the creation of 
the University by Royal Charter 
in March, 1926. Honorary degrees 
were conferred on distinguished men and women, and 
Sir Samuel gave a brilliant address, worthy of the 
occasion. He recommended the study of Montaigne, 
both to show how life should be lived and to ascertain 
whether it has been lived worthily. His first advice, 
facing a troubled world, was patience—not middle-age 
complacency or flabby inertia, but a blend of courage 
and scientific sincerity. He referred to his contacts with 
the great Masaryk, who expressed the view that the 
mission of the British people was to teach the world 
common sense, the quality which prevents the intellectual 
from losing touch with reality. After patience, he 
recommended insight, of which sympathy is the main 
ingredient. And finally, the quality of balance. The 
three qualities go far to constitute the art of life. 


Reading 
University. 


F University of Coimbra has celebrated 

its 400th anniversary. Once the political capital, 
Coimbra has become the intellectual capital of a 
country with a great history, our 
oldest ally. Reorganized by Dom 
John III, who came to the throne in 
1521, the University took a leading position in European 
learning, producing many distinguished writers such as 
Camves. In the nineteenth century, political conditions 
caused the University to retire within itself and to oppose 
progress in any form, an attitude for which a good 
precedent was provided by Oxford University of the 
eighteenth century. Great Britain was represented at the 
celebrations by Prof. F. G. Donnan, the famous chemist, 


Coimbra. 
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late of University College, London, and by Mr. J. 
Ramsbottom, of the British Museum (Natural History). 


A JOURNAL that has published many disquisitions 

university representation in Parliament 
should join in the congratulations to Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
senior burgess of the University of 
Oxford, on his success in connection 
with the Matrimonial Causes Act. At 
the dinner of honour, Sir John Simon, 
who on occasion has denounced university representa- 
tion in his political capacity, said, with truth, that 
Mr. Herbert had given university representation a new 
lease of life. To his secret and great delight, Mr. Herbert 
said in reply, Oxford had been shown as not always the 
home of lost causes. If Oxford and other universities can 
send to Parliament representatives as humorous, as virile, 
as persistent as Mr. Herbert, university representation may 
be hailed as the best method of selecting men and women 
to serve in Parliament. Mr. Herbert has assumed the 
mantle of his predecessor, Lord Hugh Cecil—no easy task. 


University 
Representation 
in Parliament. 


[ENTRANCE Scholarship Examinations for admission 
to secondary schools in Wales have been under 
criticism from two angles recently. The Welsh Federa- 
tion of Head Teachers has expressed 


bau its disapproval of the practice of some 
aono arsMP local authorities who publish lists of 
Publication successful candidates. The parents of 
of Results: these candidates are, naturally, glad to 


see their children's names in such lists. 
Combine individual opinions and you have a general 
opinion, and the public comes to formulate its opinion 
of the relative merits of neighbouring public elementary 
schools from these lists—in complete ignorance of 
differences in staffing and general conditions. Heads are 
therefore driven, despite their professional code, to 
arrange for special scholarship classes and coaching 
for their promising pupils, and so some children ride 
on a frothy wave into a secondary school career which 
does not fulfil its first promise. It is undesirable and, 
indeed, preposterous that a child's future career should | 
depend on an examination test and“ coaching ” at from 
IO to 12 years of age. To remedy this will be a slow and 
costly business but a start can be made. Let the local 
education authorities in Wales combine to pronounce, in 
consultation, that their examinations will be designed to be 
taken in “ their stride ” by pupils capable of profiting 
by secondary education," and that they will not judge 
elementary schools by their examination results. Then let 
the teachers of Wales pronounce publicly, and sustain 
their determination rigidly in private, that there shall be 
no more coaching.“ This real reform would cost nothing. 


HE other criticism—this time from a Part III 
authority in Wales—was directed at a proposal of 

the Glamorgan Education Authority to lower the upper 
age limit from 12 years and nine 
months to r2 years. In this matter 
the criterion usually applied is the 
number of “ chances the child is to get of sitting the 


And Age 
Limit. 
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test—a serious criticism of the examination revealing 
that, for many pupils under the existing systems, the 
factor of experience is of great importance. Some day, 
when the existing secondary school curriculum has been 
reformed sensibly, the school age has been raised to 16, 
and senior and secondary schools are equally important 
parts of a rational system of post-primary education, 
fluidity of transfer between the two types of schools will 
become a commonplace. To-day it isa rarity. Heads of 
primary schools wish to retain their pupils as long as 
they can, partly for selfish reasons, mainly because they 
believe that a better ‘‘ foundation " can be laid in that 
way. Heads of secondary schools, having the School 
Certificate in mind, want '' to catch 'em early "' believing 
that a better foundation, at least for their purpose, 
can be laid in that way. This Pull Devil Pull Baker 
game—with the child being “ pulled "—has gone on 
too long. And the remedy? Reform the School Certi- 
ficate so that the child can commence the course at about 
II years of age. Let heads of primary and secondary 
schools decide what the foundations really are. This 
will keep us busy enough whilst the ideal post-primary 
education is coming along. 


NEW and important regulations for the award of the 

Scottish Leaving Certificate have been issued by 
the Scottish Education Department. These are to take 
effect in 1940. In this way the educa- 


hi i tion authorities will have sufficient 
Certificate : time to make such adjustment of the 


course as may be thought necessary. 
The first important change involves the subjects of 
history and geography. As things stand at present, 
history is a subsidiary part of English, and geography, 
where it is professed at all, is a part of the science course. 
Under the new scheme the Department proposes to 
treat these as independent subjects, with papers on 
both higher and lower grades. It is also stipulated 
that one or other of these two subjects must be passed 
on the lower grade at least as a condition of the 
award of the Certificate. Another major change occurs 
in the regulations regarding mathematics and science. 
It is now decreed that no candidate will be refused 
a Leaving Certificate because he does not profess either 
or both of these subjects. Similarly, it is stipulated that 
it is no longer essential to include a foreign language. 
A further change, and a specially interesting one, is the 
provision that every candidate, on each occasion when 
he is presented for the award of the Leaving Certificate, 
will be required to take a paper in arithmetic. It is also 
intimated that there will be written papers in science 
on the lower grade and in arts on the higher grade, the 
latter paper to last two hours and a half. 


[HESE are drastic changes, but for the most part 
they are very desirable. Undoubtedly they will 
evoke considerable criticism, some of them more than 
others, but generally speaking they goa 

pe long way towards meeting the criticisms 
of enlightened teachers. The main 
advantage likely to accrue is the freedom thus gained 


Some Desira 
Changes. 
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from university demands. Not 1o per cent of the pupils 
who take a Leaving Certificate go to the university ; 
yet the shadow of the university is over the schools, and 
their main strength is devoted to subjects valuable for a 
degree course, but much less suitable, either on grounds 
of culture or utility, for the great bulk of the pupils. 
The new regulations about history and geography are 
also entitled to a cordial welcome. Both subjects have 
been comparatively neglected in the past, but now that 
they are put on a level with other major subjects (and 
one at at least must be studied by all pupils), there ought 
to be a welcome raising of the standard of attainment 
among Scottish boys and girls. The compulsory 
inclusion of arithmetic for all makes it possible and 
judicious to leave the study of mathematics to those 
who have an inclination that way. For many pupils, 

some girls especially, it is a waste of time. 
IR HECTOR HETHERINGTON, Principal of the 
University of Glasgow, in a recent address to a 
joint meeting of the Glasgow Publicity Club and the 
Glasgow District of the Institute of 


The Financial Journalists, made a strong plea for 
ds nnd id the placing the ancient universities of 
T Macr. Scotland in a stronger financial position. 


He pointed out that the university 
tradition was stronger in Scotland than in England. In 
Scotland the proportion per head of the population of 
full-time students was I to 475, whereas in England the 
corresponding proportion was 1 to 1,000. In other words, 
Scotland, in proportion to her population, required 
twice as much for her universities as did England. Oxford 
and Cambridge apart, the Scottish universities were 
much better equipped with scholarships and special 
foundations of various kinds than the newer universities 
in England, and they were also fortunate in the possession 
of special endowments and treasures such as the great 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow University, which none 
of the English universities could rival. In other respects, 
however, they were not so well off. Glasgow with 4,200 
students had an income of £257,000, while Liverpool with 
half that number of students had an income almost as 
great, and Leeds with only 1,600 students had an income 
of £264,000. Glasgow had thus to undertake its work 
at half the rate per head enjoyed by the English univer- 
sities. A more liberal public support was necessary, 
therefore, if the standard of work was to be efficiently 
maintained. 


T Evening Standard has published an interesting 
article, by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, on “ How 


9% 


Germany will train her rulers." Hitler’s scheme presents 
some novel features. First, 4,000 

German Rulers. boys, the sons of eugenically fit 
parents are selected to attend the 

thirty-two Hitler schools. ''They must be physically 
without blemish ; even the need to wear spectacles is 
fatal." Aftera prolonged course of educational, military, 
industrial and professional training, they present them- 
selves, at the age of 25. A thousand are then selected as 
future administrators and are passed into four castles 
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for a further four years of mental and physical training. 
This system, as Dr. Inge remarks, is a far cry from 
selection by marks at a competitive examination. 
Hitler’s insistence on physical perfection is also a 
departure from tradition. As a postscript, Dr. Inge 
remarks that the physical culture movement in our own 
country ‘‘ seems to me one of the few encouraging signs 
in a rather dismal age.“ 


M ANY teachers would prefer to attend the obsequies 

of an examination board rather than the celebra- 
tion of its jubilee. But the National Froebel Union has 
many friends and few enemies. A dis- 
tinguished company assembled at the 
County Hall, London, on the occasion 
of the Union’s jubilee, to hear discourses from Dr. 
Halliday, Mr. Raymont and Mr. C. G. Montefiore on 
the Union’s work. Froebel created that beautiful term 
kindergarten. This has defied translation and is still 
current throughout the world, expressing the conception 
of young children as growing plants requiring from the 
teacher not repression but ‘ benevolent superin- 
tendence." The celebration was a reminder of our 
educational debt to Germany. R. H. Quick, in his first 
preface to Essays on Educational Reforms, published in 
1868, said that he found that not only the good books 
but all books on the history of education were in German 
or some other foreign language. He pays high tribute 
to Froebel and his ideas of development through self- 
activity. Froebel’s lamp, fed with oil by the Froebel 
Society and the National Froebel Union, still burns bright. 


National 
Froebel Union. 


GIR JOSIAH STAMP, who succeeded Lord Haldane 
the founder, and Sir Austen Chamberlain, as third 
President of the Institute of Public Administration, 
i inhi case the selected for the subject of his presi- 
Administrator dential address The Administrator in 
' a Planned Society." The tasks to be 
covered by the administrator, he said, are becoming 
wider and more numerous, and he asked whether the 
mental training ought not to have some radical re- 
direction. We are still rooted in the ideology of thirty 
years ago. The Government's real task is to maximize 
social utility. This dictum is applicable to education. 
Educational legislation and administration should aim 
to obtain the maximum result at the minimum cost of 
money and effort. The administrator's tendency is to 
move in a rut and not to create friction by attempting 
to adapt methods changing conditions. Fortunately 
we have avoided complete Government control in 
education. The co-operation of private enterprise 
provides a much-needed stimulus. 


[N I924, the year in which the first Labour Govern- 

ment took office, a Science and Labour con- 
ference was held at the British Empire Exhibition. It 
was successful as a current event, and 
we may hope it planted a seed for the 
idea embodied in the proposed appoint- 
ment by the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
of a scientific advisory council. Sir Richard Gregory, 


Science and 
Labour. 
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who was Chairman of the Committee responsible for the 
Science and Labour Conference of 1924, has consistently 
pleaded for organized co-operation. As he wrote in a letter 
to The Times, men of science cannot remain indifferent to 
the social consequences of their work, or be silent when 
they are blamed for robbing people of their work, and for 
creating new engines of destruction. If some of the inevit- 
able results of scientific work are of a poisonous nature, 
the discoverers, in association with representatives of 
labour, should also be able to find the antidote. 


IR ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE, in a letter to 
The Times Educational Supplement, directs atten- 

tion to what appears to be a defect in the Cinematograph 
Films Bill now before Parliament. 


palestine Although the value of the educational 
Films. ‘ ; 

film was recognized in the Moyne 

Report, the provision made by the Bill for its 


€€ 


supply is ‘‘ conspicuously absent." With Sir Ernest's 
suggestion that official encouragement should be given 
to the makers of educational films, we entirely agree. 
The educational film should become an important medium 
in the hands of teachers, and the Board of Education 
may reasonably be expected to take a hand in ensuring 
that short educational films are of the proper kind." 
There should be a more active policy in exploiting the 
educational aids which science has made available, 
including, in addition to the film, the gramophone, 
offering many applications in the teaching of languages 
and appreciation of music, and broadcasting. As a 
University member, Sir Ernest is doing appropriate 
work in championing the cause of the educational film. 


M ISS JANET CAMPBELL and Miss Ethel Strudwick 

have been well advised to direct attention in a 
letter to The Times to the risk of an under-supply of 
mistresses for physical training in 
girls' schools. A new college is to be 
established for men, but the official 
view appears to be that the existing colleges for women 
will meet the demand. Tribute is paid by the writers 
of the letter to the pioneer work of Mme. Bergman 
Osterberg and her associates. The Swedish system of 
gymnastic exercises was introduced fifty years ago and 
had most beneficial results, as the most casual observer 
of the health, stature and grace of the school-girl of 
to-day will admit. In recent years the training has been 
modified to meet changing conditions of general educa- 
tion and social requirements. The normal period of 
training for mistresses is two years, with an additional 
year if a qualification in medical gymnastics is required. 
We hope that it may be possible under the national 
scheme to provide further facilities for the professional 
training of mistresses for this important work, 


Physical Fitness 
for Girls. 


In Mr. J. A. Spender's recent book, Men and Things, 
there is a reprint of the address he gave in Bath Abbey 
in October, 1932, on the unveiling of a memorial tablet to 
T. W. Dunn, his old Headmaster at Bath College, who died 
on October 7, 1930 aged 94. Bath College has now ceased 
to exist, but few headmasters can have received a more 
laudatory estimate of their influence on their pupils. 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEADMASTER 
V. UNHAPPY AND HAPPY SCHOOLMASTERS 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Headmaster of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company's School 


Y dear W., 

The other day, when I was fervently wishing 
I was back at school, I came across an article by Mr. Guy 
Boas, the well-known Headmaster of the Sloane School, 
in English, the magazine of the English Association (a 
first-rate production, by the way), which gave me 
furiously to think of the vast changes that have taken 
place in schools, in the public estimation of those who 
work in them, and in their attitude towards their work. 

I am going to lift some quotations from the article. 
This is a passage which occurs in Doctor Johnson's 
Life of Milton: “ This is the period of Milton's life from 
which his biographers feel inclined to shrink. They are 
unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a school- 
master; but since it cannot be denied that he taught 
boys, one finds that he taught for nothing and another 
that his motive was only zeal for the propagation of 
learning and virtue ; and all tell what they do not know 
to be true, only to excuse an act which no wise man will 
consider as in itself disgraceful. His father was alive ; 
his allowance was not ample; and he supplied its 
deficiencies by an honest and useful employment." 
Faint praise, with a vengeance ! 

Of Blackmore the same pundit writes: '' In some part 
of his life, it is not known when, his indigence compelled 
him to teach a school, an humiliation. with which, 
though it certainly lasted but a little while, his enemies 
did not forget to reproach him when he became con- 
spicuous enough to excite malevolence : let it be remem- 
bered to his honour that to have been once a school- 
master is the only reproach which all the perspicacity of 
malice, animated by wit, has ever fixed upon his private 
life." Prodigious ! 

By the way, do you know anything about Blackmore ? 
I didn't until I looked him up in the Index and Epitome 
of the Dictionary of National Biography, where I found 
the following: Blackmore, Sir Richard, died 1729, 
physician and writer: educated at Westminster and 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford: M.A., 1676: M.D., Padua: 
F.R.C.P., 1687: censor, College of Physicians, 1716: 
elect, 1716-22: physician in ordinary to William III 
and knighted, 1697: physician to Queen Anne. He 
produced religious and medical treatises, and some 
indifferent poems, including ''Creation," 1712, which 
was warmly praised by Dr. Johnson. (Evidently not 
only dead but damned.) 


Á propos of nothing, if you go through the D.N.B. you 
will find that an astonishingly large number of the men 
considered worthy of inclusion in that dictionary were 
educated at Westminster. 

Johnson himself could not have hated schoolmastering 
as much as might have been expected from these 
quotations. Even after the failure of his private 
academy at Edial, near Lichfield, and making a figure in 


the literary world of London, he was willing, according 
to Boswell, to resume the office of schoolmaster when an 
offer was made to him of the mastership of a school, 
provided he could obtain the degree of Master of Arts. 
He failed, however, to satisfy this condition. It is 
significant that in later life he remarked that a boy 
at school is the happiest of human beings." 


Thomas Carlyle, in his twenty-fourth year, when he 
was himself a teacher, wrote : “‘ The despicable wretched- 
ness of teaching can be known only to those who have 
tried it and to Him who made the heart and knows it all. 
One meets with few spectacles more afflicting than that 
of a young man with a free spirit, with impetuous though 
honourable feelings, condemned to waste the flower of 
his life in such a calling, to fade in it by slow and sure 
corrosion of discontent: and at last obscurely and 
unprofitably to leave, with an indignant joy, the miseries 
of a world which his talents might have illustrated and 
his virtues adorned." (I don't understand this last 
clause ; do you ?) 

Mr. Boas points out that T. E. Brown, the Manx poet, 
who was successively an assistant master at King 
William's College, Isle of Man, Headmaster of the Crypt 
School, Gloucester, and Second Master at Clifton College, 
has expressed the same view in poetry, and Sir Hugh 
Walpole in a novel, and that Mr. Bernard Shaw never 
misses an opportunity in a preface of saying the same 
sort of thing and a great deal more. He asks, “ Can a 
lexicographer, a philosopher, a journalist, a poet and a 
novelist, if they all feel and say the same thing, be 
wrong? 

Yes, he answers, and I agree entirely and absolutely 
and fantastically wrong, under modern conditions. Not 
so wrong, perhaps, in the past when ''ushers" were 
abominably underpaid, discipline depended upon corporal 
punishment and Headmasters were autocrats. Security 
of tenure was undreamt of (in my opinion, face the 
I. A. A. M., there is, if anything, too much of it now), and 
not a few Headmasters were capricious, cruel tyrants. 

Under modern conditions, unhappiness in a teaching 
post is quite an exception, confined as a rule to those who 
cannot keep order (though I have known “ duds ” who 
were not so unhappy in their futility as they deserved 
tobe). There are, however, still one or two Heads who 
do not fully realize how essential it is for the efficiency 
of their schools that their staffs should be contented in 
their work. | 

I believe that schoolmastering now stands high in 
public estimation and that its status is rising. The 
achievements of schoolmasters in the Great War have had 
something to do with it. But I regret that many people 
still refer rather contemptuously to '' schoolmarms.”’ 

Teachers themselves are becoming prouder and 
prouder of their profession. 


JAN. 1938 


Personally, I drifted into teaching and I thank 
whatever gods there be that I did so drift. By the way, 
nowadays practically all teachers deliberately choose 
their profession ; that is a good thing. To drift into any 
job as a pis aller does not make for happiness or efficiency. 
I found my life's happiness in my job, although, of 
course, like any other job, it involved many worries and 
anxieties, and I was very unhappy when I had to give 
it up. The only thing I really hated about it was the 
necessity of correcting exercises and marking examina- 
tion papers. But the job had to be done and I did it 
conscientiously, but with loathing. Examiners do not 
receive anything like the pay they deserve for the soul- 
destroying drudgery which they suffer. 

Perhaps I was happy and to some degree successful 
for a reason which a comment of Boswell's suggests. 
After saying The art of communicating instruction, 
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of whatever kind, is much to be valued, and I ever 
thought that those who devote themselves to this 
employment, and do their duty with diligence and success 
are entitled to very high respect from the community.“ 
(Confound—I nearly used a stronger word—his con- 
descension ! One feels that he was being deliberately 
magnanimous. And the fool (teste Macaulay) did not 
know that there is more to it, infinitely more, than 
communicating instruction.) He goes on to say, Yet I 
am of opinion that the greatest abilities are not only 
not required for this office, but render a man less fit 
for it.“ 

But you and many others incontrovertibly prove that 
Boswell is wrong. And you are happy in your work, 
aren't you ? 

Yours ever, 


W. J. T. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Choice of Occupation Leaflets.—The Ministry of 
Labour has published a leaflet on engineering which is 
designed for the information of boys who leave school at 
the age of 14 or 15 years. The leaflet sets out in simple 
language the nature of the work done in the different shops, 
from pattern making and tool making to fitting and 
assembling, and indicates the qualities needed for success. 
Then the main methods of entry into the industry and the 
corresponding prospects are clearly explained. Brief par- 
ticulars are given of the various certificates, diplomas and 
scholarships which may be obtained by the ambitious boy 
and reference is made to the technical classes available at 
day and evening schools. The leaflet (Choice of Occupation 
Leaflets: No. 3, The Engineering Industry) is on sale at 
H.M. Stationery Office or through any bookseller at the 
price of 1d. (14d. post free). 


* * * 


Short Course in Paris for Teachers of French.— 
The Board of Education has issued a prospectus (Form 
105U[S 1]) of a course for secondary school teachers which 
it is organizing in co-operation with the British Institute 
in Paris, and which will be held in Paris from March 3o 
to April 13, 1938. The course, which is entitled“ France 
of the last Ten Years," is intended to give teachers of 
French in secondary schools in England and Wales an 
opportunity of improving their knowledge of what has been 
happening in France during the past few years in politics, 
economics, literature, drama and art. No fees will be 
charged for admission to the course. The Board will make 
a contribution of /2 toward the travelling expenses of each 
teacher selected to attend. Those who desire to attend 
the course (which will be limited to about 1oo teachers) 
should at once apply to the Board of Education for the 
necessary application form. 

* * * 


Dramatic Production.— The Spring Term of the Sunday 
Course of Art of Acting and Dramatic Production, organized 
by Citizen House, for all who are interested in dramatic 
art or in social and educational drama, will open at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, on Sunday, February 6, 
1938. This Course will again form the only one in this 
country held within an actual theatre. The plays to be 
produced include Shakespearian, eighteenth-century and 
every type of modern drama, while individual tuition is 
given to each member, who thus obtains as wide a knowledge 
as possible of every form of production. Scenery-making, 
costume and lighting demonstrations form a regular feature 


of the course, and every member is taught individually 
how to adapt schoolroom platforms, institute halls, &c., and 
make them into excellent Little Theatres with the maximum 
of imagination and creative talent and the minimum of cost. 
All properties, scenery, &c., used in the public performances 
are made during the course by the members, and acting 
parts are guaranteed all members. Readers are invited to 
attend the inaugural meeting of the course at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, at 2.30 p.m. on Sunday, February 6, 
1938, when performances will be given by members of the 
Autumn Course. This meeting is free to all interested, and 
application for invitation tickets should be made to the 
Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, and a 
stamped addressed envelope enclosed. 

* * * 


Conference of Educational Associations.—The twenty- 
sixth Annual Conference of Educational Associations will 
be held at University College, University of London 
(Gower Street, W. C. 1), from January 3-8, 1938. During 
the month of January, the official health campaign will 
be linked up with education. The Minister of Health 
is President for the coming Educational Conference ; he will 
deliver the Presidential Address on ‘ Education and 
Health on Tuesday, January 4, at 5 p.m. ‘ Health and 
the Schools " will be discussed at the Joint Conference on 
Thursday, January 6, at 5 p.m. Mr. M. L. Jacks and Miss 
Ethel Strudwick have consented to speak, and it is hoped 
that an address will be given by Dr. Herlitz from the Royal 
Caroline Medico-Surgical Institute at Stockholm. Sir 
Farquhar Buzzard will take the chair. Aspects of the 
question of health and the school child will be considered 
at a number of the sectional meetings. Forty-four affiliated 
associations will hold meetings ; in addition, there will be a 
discussion on school broadcasting, a display of new educa- 
tional films, a conference on The study of family pro- 
blems ’’ under the auspices of the Charity Organization 
Society, and the fourth annual conference on vocational 
and educational guidance, arranged for conference members 
by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. The 
usual extensive exhibitions of books and of school equip- 
ment and a number of special demonstrations are beng 
arranged. Many expeditions to places of educational 
interest will take place. Full information on all the 
activities will be included in the book programme to be 
published about December 18 and to be obtained from the 
Conference Office, Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C.1 (price 3d., post free) to which address all com- 
munications regarding the Conference should be sent. 
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COLOUR 


Method of Teaching Colour to Secondary School Pupils 


PART Il 
By DUDLEY HEATH, formerly Principal of Hampstead Garden Suburb School of Arts and Crafts 


PUPILs who are passing into the adolescent age are 

thrilled by the new experiences their daily contacts 
offer them, and are full of curiosity about everything. 
It is easy to build up their general knowledge about 


colour by an appeal to this curiosity, but we must: 


remember that it is one thing for a teacher to state a fact 
and quite another for the pupil to discover it. In the 
first case he is dependent on the convictions of another, 
and in the second he gains self-reliance through his own 
initiative. 

We have seen how by means of experiments in the 
use of colour and demonstrations of its behaviour that 
pupils begin to realize the more subtle gradations of 
which our world of colour consists. They have discovered 
that the full primary hues are enhanced a thousand-fold 
by the tints and shades which nature weaves into her 
schemes. These tints and shades are the really difficult 
problem and indeed, become the foundation of all 
harmonies. We know how painful an expanse of violent 
colour can be. Nature gives us strong colours in only 
small quantities, or for a few fleeting moments, as in a 
sunset. But so indifferent are many people to our world 
of colour that it is only when their eyes are startled by 
some violent note of colour that their emotions are 
stirred. Corot, the painter, studied nature in the 
silvery dawn, and when the sun rose in its brilliant 
intensity, he said, Boom! Bang! I go home—and 
presently I will paint my dream." 

Recent researches into the problem of colour psycho- 
logy have helped the artist to know a great deal more 
about the principles underlying all scales of colour. 
Hitherto, the artist recognized the truth of the spectrum 
scale of hues, but tints and shades were the result of 
experimental mixing. Ever since the time of Sir 
Isaac Newton, ideas have been accumulating which help 
us to have an intelligent understanding of nature's law. 
It would be absurd to refuse to consider the result of 
these researches and assume, as some artists do, that 
colour is an emotional quality which is not subject to any 
law. Through these researches art teachers have a 
magnificent opportunity of revitalizing their stimulus to 
colour appreciation. Colour is a sensation, and therefore, 
more psycological than scientific, but it is shown to be 
in harmony with all natural law. The spectrum is only 
a small evidence of a truth which permeates all mani- 
festations of the colour world. 

We can discover by experiment that every tint and 
shade is part of a complete colour circle or scale which 
Is as true to its gradation as the primary circle. For 
example, if instead of aureolin or chrome yellow we take 
yellow ochre as our highest toned yellow, we may build 
up a circle of gradation with all the colours through 
orange, red, purple, blue, green, back again to yellow, in 


perfect harmony in this key. So we may assume any 
degree of intensity as the key to our circle and obtain 
a revelation in beautiful tonal gradations of tint and 
shade. These new colour circles can be demonstrated 
by Ostwald's coloured papers which are obtainable in 
various tints and shades. 

Nature holds the secret of this simplified aspect of her 
method, and displays for our appreciation examples 
which will fascinate those with eyes to see. A student 
who was introduced to these new sequences brought the 
writer a complete low toned circle of gradation made 
from autumn leaves which he had collected. If we have 
once formed the habit of observing and searching for 
colour values, we may discover in our everyday sur- 
roundings the truth underlying these very simple facts. 
A winter's day will give us gradation of grey or neutral 
tints and shades, always true to scale; an autumn 
day will give us low toned rich colours equally true in 
their values; the sky offers us many tints governed by 
the same laws. 

In the mixing of such colours we may assist our pupils 
by letting them mix their complementary colours in 
equal proportions to obtain a neutral grey. This will 
suggest that if they wish to modify a full hue they may 
do so by adding a larger or smaller amount of its comple- 
mentary. But when we are considering ordinary pig- 
ments we can arrive at our results by other means. 
For example, the silvery grey of clouds or other grey 
objects may be obtained by cobalt blue and sepia, or 
raw umber, for darker greys light red and ultramarine. 
In reference to greys there is much that the pupil should 
learn. There are many kinds of greys; the habit of 
studying greys is in itself a means of increasing sensitive- 
ness to colour, because there are very rarely achromatic 
greys in nature. Greys are nearly always characterized 
by the influences of one or other of the primary colours. 
It is quite useful to make a circular chart of what we may 
call chromatic greys, ranging from yellow grey, green 
grey, blue grey, purple grey, to brownish or red grey. 
It will be of interest to note that the higher or lower the 
tone of our colour circle, the flatter is the gradation of 
colour, that is, the difference of the tone values of the 
various colours becomes less and less. The truth of this 
is illustrated by the work of many painters—Whistler, 
for example. 

As the student advances in knowledge of, and interest 
in colour, he will realize that having decided on the 
particular tone of the scale of colour he wishes to use, 
that harmony will be the result of using all his colours 
true to that tone, just as they are true in his experimental 
circles ; but he will often wish to liven up his design or 
picture and give it what has been called “a kick." 


(Continucd on page 34) 
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Assistant Mistresses and Governesses 


Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. Ltd. 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEGRAMS: " GABBITAS, PICCY, LONDON” 


(Licensed Annually by the London Oousty Council) 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 5878 (Two Unes) 


Invite applications from qualified Ladies who are looking for posts in the Teaching Profession. 
This Agency, which is under distinguished patronage, has been established over 60 years. 


The following are some of the Vacancies for Assistant Mistresses for the January Term, 1938, for which 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. LTD., have been asked to put forward candidates. 


General Form and 


Modern Languages Mistresses 


1. 


10. 


. ENGLISH MISTRESS 


MISTRESS for Girls’ Boarding School in Home 
Counties, to teach French with subsidiary German. 
Salary from £80, resident. Graduate preferred. 
No. 56,064. ` 


. TEMPORARY MISTRESS for Spring term 


for Co-educational School near London, to teach 
French in the Middle School to Higher School 


Certificate. Graduate with two or three years’ 
experience. Resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 
56,031. 


. FRENCH MISTRESS required for County 


Secondary School in Home Counties. Advanced 
Course French with German to School Certificate, 
Honours Degree. Non-resident, Burnham Scale. 
—No. 55,980. 


. MISTRESS to teach French and German in 


Girls’ Boarding School near Rondon. Graduate 
with experience, Salary, £100, resident.-—No. 
55,974. 


. FORM MISTRESS for Co-educational School in 


Home Counties. Subjects required: — Latin, 
History and English to School Certificate. 
Roman Catholic preferred. Resident, state 
salary.—No. 56,051. 


. FORM MISTRESS for Girls’ Boarding School in 


Home Counties. Subjects: English, Latin and 
French to Matriculation. Mistress used to 
Boarding School life. Salary, £100, resident. 
No. 55,968. 


. MISTRESS for Girls' Public School on North- 


East Coast, to share Junior Form work with 
pupils 9-12. Good qualifications, training and 
some experience. Church of England. Resident. 
Burnham Scale.—No. 65,058. 


. ENGLISH MISTRESS for recognized Girls’ 


Boarding School on South-West Coast. English 
to School Certificate. Honours Degree with train- 
ing or good experience. Church of England. 
Resident, Burnham Scale, up to £200.— No. 55,951. 


for old- established 
Girls’ Boarding School in West Midlands. Good 
Nature Study and General Subjects beyond 
Junior Cambridge. Lacrosse. Salary, £70-£100, 
resident.—No. 55,955. 


GEOGRAPHY SPECIALIST for Roman 
Catholic School near London. Work to School 
Certificate with subsidiary subjects. Salary £100, 
resident.—No. 65,942. 


11. HEADMISTRESS for Co-educational Home 


. MISTRESS 


. MATHEMATICS MISTRESS 


School in Home Counties. Teach either History 
or Biology to School Certificate. Good qualifica- 
tions and experience. Salary, £120, resident. 
—No. 55,932. 


.MISTRESS for Girls Boarding School near 


London, to take English, Scripture and Latin to 
Matriculation. At least 3 years’ experience. 
Salary /90-/100, resident.—No. 55,893. 


Mathematics and Sclence 
Mistresses 


. MISTRESS required for well-known Girls’ 


Boarding School near South Coast, qualified to 
take Mathematics, Botany and elementary 
Science. Resident, Salary {£120.—No. 56,105. 


. TEMPORARY MATHEMATICS MISTRESS 


for County High School in North-East County. 
Mathematics in Middle and Upper School for 
Higher School Certificate and Scholarship. Up 
to 3 years’ experience. Burnham Scale. Non- 
resident. Temporary for term.—No. 66,001. 


required for recognized Girls' 
Boarding School in Home Counties, to take 
Biology and General Science to Oxford School 
Certi irate Salary from £110, resident.—No. 
55,997. 


for Girls’ 
Boarding School on South Coast. Graduate. 


Resident, state salary.—No. 55,964. 


. TEMPORARY MATHEMATICS MISTRESS 


for first half of Spring term in Girls' Boarding 
School in North Wales. Work to School Certi- 
ficate. Resident rate of Burnham Scale.—No. 


55,959. 


Junlor and 


Boys’ Preparatory Mistresses 


1. 


2. 


3. 


QUALIFIED KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS 


for Girls’ Boarding School near London. Resi- 
dent, state salary.—No. 56,090. 
MISTRESS for General Form work. Pupils 


average age 12 years. Girls’ Boarding School 
near London. Non- Graduate, Burnham Scale. 
Resident. Temporary till July.— No. 56,079. 


KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS for Girls' 
Boarding School in Home Counties. P. N. E. U. 
Methods or Froebel training. Some School 
experience. For January or Easter. Salary, £90, 
resident.—No. 56,074. 


. JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS for School for 


Blind Girls on South Coast. Good disciplinarian. 
Used to clementary School pupils. Resident, 
Burnham Scalc.—No. 56,000. 


. KINDERGARTEN or FIRST FORM MIS- 


TRESS for Co- educational or Private School in 
Home Counties. Salary, £80-/100, resident. 
—No. 55,993. 


. FROEBEL CERTIFICATED MISTRESS for 


Girls' Boarding School on South Coast. Must offer 
good Drawing and Handwork.—No. 55,005. 


. GOVERNESS for work with Junior boys; also 


help the Matron, in Boys’ Preparatory School near 
London. Salary, £50, resident.—No. 56,066. 


. MISTRESS to take Piano (12 pupils), Chapel 


Music, Class Singing, and to give some help with 
Junior Class in Bovs' Preparatory School in 
Home Counties. Resident, Salary, £100, rising 
to £130.—No. 56,045. 


. In May, MUSIC MISTRESS for well-known 


Boys’ Preparatory School in Home Counties. 
Piano, play organ in Chapel. Take Art and 
General Elementary work, and help the Matron. 
Salary, /00-/100, resident. No. 56,023. 


10. MISTRESS to take Gencral Junior subjects 


with small bovs, in Buoys’ Preparatory School in 
South-West England. Salary, /80-/100, resident. 
—-No. 95,000. 


Gymnastics and Games 
Mistresses 


. PHYSICAL TRAINING MISTRESS for Co- 


educational Secondary School in London. Non- 


resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 56,097. 


. MISTRESS to take Gymnastics and Games, with 


some subsidiary subject, in Girls’ Boarding 
School in Home Counties. Week-ends free. 
Resident, state salary.—No. 56,009. 


. MISTRESS for Games, Gymnastics and Swim- 


ming, in well-known Girls’ Boarding School near 
South Coast. Fully qualificd. Resident.—No. 
56, 104. 


. MISTRESS for Gymnastics and Games, and 


help with Junior Class work, in Girls’ Boarding 
School in Scotland. Dancing a recommendation. 
Salary (90, resident.—No. 56,030. 


. MISTRESS for Girls’ Boarding School on South 


Coast, to take Games (especially Hockey), Drill 
and, if possible, Dancing. Resident, state salary. 
— No. 55,966. 

Fully or partly-traincd. GAMES MISTRESS 
for Gymnastics, Games and Swimming, in 
Girls’ Boarding School in Midlands. Salary £80, 
resident.—No. 55,037. 


Candidates desiring to apply for any of the above or other suitable vacancies should write fully to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. LTD., stating their age, qualifications, and experience, and enclosing 


copies of their Testimonials. 


A Prospectus will be forwarded gratis on application. 


NO CHARGE FOR 


REGISTRATION, and no Fee of any kind is due unless an Appointment be obtained through the Agency. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS 


MEssRs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. LTD. have a large number of BOYS' and GIRLS' SCHOOLS on the 


books in their Transfer Department. 


On learning a Purchaser's qualifications and requirements, they 


will send notices of opportunities likely to prove suitable, without making any charge to Purchaser. 
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This may be done in two ways; either by introducing 
a small proportion of complementary colour to the 
dominant scheme, as we have already stated, or by intro- 
ducing a “ discord,” in a very small quantity. In either 
case it must be remembered that the complementary 
colour or the discord will be a note of exceptional 
emphasis and, therefore, must be used with care, and in 
the case of a discord (which is a colour taken from the 
circle of another scale), it will be a dominant point of 
interest, and therefore must be used with the full in- 
tention of emphasizing that part of the scheme. It may 
be mentioned that high toned cold colours, such as light 
blue, are much more likely to catch the eye," and 
“come forward," than lower toned, rich, and warm 
colours. The early Primitives often used a cold blue in 
their pictures to emphasize a passage—in the blue robes 
of the Madonna, for example. 

Harmony, as we have already pointed out, is due to 
the family relationship the colours possess. Sometimes 
when we are working with a strong impulse, we may 
find that the result looks crude, or, as it has been rather 
well said, '' the colours look skinned." We may redeem 
the harmonious relationship by washing a coat of yellow 
ochre over the whole picture and possibly by adding 
greys or neutral tints to certain passages. Working on 
tinted paper safeguards against such a fault. In Chinese 
embroideries we find a skilful use of greys and black and 
white, with brilliant hues, which pulls the whole scheme 
together. Black and white, and specially black, act as 
punctuations which elucidate a colour scheme, and seem 
to make it grammatically intelligible. 

Practice in using colour as a medium of expression will 
alone develop individual preferences, and that peculiarly 
personal quality which appeals. No two people either 
see colour or render it in the same way. We are all 
subject to the same natural law, since we are a part of 
nature, and knowledge of her laws should make us more 
in tune with them. But the variation of our visual 
reaction is due to varying degrees of sensitiveness to 
certain hues. Some people have a preference for the 
blue section of the colour circle, others for the red. Some 
actually see colour differently with their two eyes. Try 
looking through the crack of a blind, first with one eye 
and then with the other. You may possibly find that 
whereas one eye sees the view in cool shades of colour, 
the other sees it in warmer tones, meaning that the 
reaction to the yellow waves is more active in the one 
than the other. 

To encourage a habit of thinking in colour and, there- 
fore, discovering how to interpret ideas in the medium, 
it is an engrossing and exciting problem to use coloured 
papers to express given ideas. Offer the class the 
following ideas :— 


Anger. The fight. A brass band. 
Cheerfulness. The Holidays. The dance. 
Depression. Examination. The storm. 


It will be seen that we have here an abstract idea; a 
concrete idea; and a symbolical parallel. The pupils 
are asked to choose such ideas as appeal to them and 
interpret them jin colour. They are given, in this 
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instance, coloured papers of the standard hues yellow, 
orange, red, purple, blue, green, with neutral brown, 
black, and white or grey as the paper on which they 
work. Results have shown the remarkable reaction of 
pupils to this colour stimulus, ranging from the most 
realistic treatment, to the most abstract and purely 
symbolic rendering. Some of the results came as a 
revelation to those who had never tried to express them- 
selves in colour, as a dominant quality. It is a stimu- 
lating exercise for all ages and to the teacher it reveals 
a pupil’s bent in a way that is surprising. 

A word about pigments. Teachers will find that 
pupils have much more respect for their pigments and 
take far more interest in the medium, if they are given 
powdered colours, which they have to mix with size 
to make tempera, instead of using ready-made water- 
colours. They discover qualities through experiment ; 
they gain confidence in their use ; and are more enthu- 
siastic about the results they learn to control. Fewer 
pigments are used and the limited palette helps to give 
colour a more expressive purpose.’ They will work too, 
on a larger scale. Tempera can be used on almost any 
kind of paper, but for preference it will be found that 
a tinted grey paper, of a slightly rough surface is best. 
For the size medium one sheet of gelatine to a small cup 
of hot water will produce size that is just fluid when cold. 
Mixing is best done on a white glazed tile or glass with 
horn or bone palette knife. 

As water-colour is the prevailing medium it is im- 
portant that pupils should have plenty of practice in 
floating washes of colour and running one colour into 
another while wet, endeavouring so far as possible, to 
complete a given gradation in a single painting. Much 
of the delightful work of Japanese painters is done with 
the paper kept damp and the heavier passages added as 
the paper dries. This may not always be possible with a 
large class of pupils, but at least they can learn that the 
essential quality of water-colour is wetness and directness 
of handling, and they should not be expected to work at 
an easel, but with the board only slightly tilted. 

Since the tests in design in the General School Exam- 
ination are no longer theoretical patterns, but are 
definitely intended for a given purpose, it is clear that 
the candidate's good taste in applying the quality of 
colour to that purpose is the result for which he should 
aim. We believe that the suggestions in these articles 
are most likely to further this aim. In their pictorial 
compositions, and also in their historical tests, the course 
suggested here should be a great value, since in their 
reference to nature and painting, teachers will constantly 
allude to the quality of colour and the manner in which 
artists in the various epochs have rendered it. If space 
were available it could be shown that primitive art was 
mainly interested in the two-dimensional aspect of 
colour and that as skill increased and the visual percep- 
tions of natural phenomena became more sensitive, 
artists rendered the subtle gradations of three dimem- 
sional colour with ever greater truth. 


Reference Books : 


Colour Science. Vols. I and II. 
Notes on the Science of Picture-Making. 


By WILHELM OSTWALD. 
By Sır C. J. HOLMES. 
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INTERIOR 


AND SCHOOL FURNISHING 


MANY PUBLIC LIBRARIES RECENTLY FITTED AND 
FURNISHED AND LARGE CONTRACTS IN PROGRESS 


GEO. M. HAMM ER & CO. LTD. 


CROWN WORKS, HERMITAGE ROAD, 
HARRINGAY, LONDON, N. 4 


= “NEWTON 
Projection Microscope 


For the 


CLASS ROOM and 
LABORATORY 


Screen magnification up to 500 diameters 


Price £17 - 6 - 6 


Including Lamp, Wacer Tank, 
and Amplifier 


THE “NEWTON  EPIDIASCOPES 


A range of standard instruments, from £46 10s. to £250 


= “WIGMORE 
Epidiasccpes 


PRICE S 


complete with Lamp, 
Lifting Table, &c., 


£17 - 19-6 
The 


most efficient 
series of instruments 
ever yet placed on the 
market at really 
popular prices. 


LONDON MADE BY 


2 NEWTON & CO.» 
Manufacturers of Optical 5 5 


By Appointment 


72 WIGMORE STREET, W. 1 
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For Specialists and 


WOODWORK Advanced Students... 


SYSTEMATIC 
GEOGRAPHY PART 1 


WORLD RELATIONS. By MARGARET S. 


WILLIS. 


A new geography for University and College 
students and post-certificate pupils in Public and 
Secondary Schools, covering Mathematical Geo- 
graphy, The Earth and its Physical Structure, 
Oceonography, Climatology, Biogeography, World 
Trade, History of Geographical Discovery. 296 
pages. Maps, Diagrams and Index. Cloth boards, 
5s. 6d. 


THEUNIVERSITY ATLAS 


By G. PHILIP and H. C. DARBY, Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Cambridge. 


This atlas is a new and authoritative survey of 
world conditions designed to provide a compre- 
hensive view of our knowledge of the earth, em- 
bodying the most recent results of geographical 
research. For the use of teachers and advanced 
students in Universities, Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and as a general reference Atlas. 96 pages 
of maps and 48 pages of introductory notes and 
Index. Size 15 by 11 inches. Price 10s. 6d. 


THE WORLD IN MAPS 


By W. W. JERVIS, Professor of Geography in the 
University of Bristol. 


Maps are man-made things, and down through 
the ages man has made them. In this book the story 
of the origin and development of the map idea is 
told in a fluent, almost racy style that achieves a 
rare combination of interest and information. It is 
destined, we feel sure, to become a classic. 


Jt will inevitably assist many in the appreciation 
of the value of maps and discrimination in their 
use. 208 pp. Complete bibliography and 24 two- 
colour plates of maps. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD 
32 FLEET STREET LONDON, E.C. 4 
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THE EDUCATIONIST AT LARGE 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A., formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College i 


HE late Grant Allen once wrote a book which he 
entitled The Evolutionist at Large, and we do not 
recall that he was ever accused of thereby giving 
currency to a bit of bad English. Yet the word ‘‘ Educa- 
tionist ” is frowned upon by the purist, who seems even 
to prefer the clumsy alternative '' Educationalist.” 
But however we spell it, we find the word useful for 
marking the distinction between the person who, for 
the time being at least, thinks and writes about a 
certain job, and the educator, who in one way or another 
is actually doing the job. We admit that the distinction 
is open to criticism, as what distinction of synonyms is 
not? Yet there are cases in which one is preferable to 
the other. Here are a few books, for example, all written 
by persons who are, perhaps, educators, and very good 
ones, but who are certainly educationists—at large, 
since they take the whole sweep of the subject as their 
province. 

A student entering upon a period of training as a 
teacher needs, or is deemed to need, a general introduc- 
tion to the whole subject. As our American friends say, 
he needs an orientation course. Or an experienced 
teacher may stand in need of re-orientation—a recon- 
sideration of educational problems in the light of 
recent experiment and research. The need is provided 
for by various books published in this country, and by 
many more published in America. A good example’ is 
that of Prof. Reeder of Ohio State University—a worthy 
pupil of Prof. C. H. Judd, and an appreciative colleague 
of Prof. B. H. Bode, whose works are well known to 
students of education in Britain. 

A kindred publication,? edited by two members of New 
York University, is of composite authorship, there 
being no fewer than eleven America contributors. 
But the editorial work has been so well done that the 
book forms a unity, dealing chiefly with the social, but 
not neglecting the psychological and philosophical, 
aspects of education. Still another American treatise? 
having the same general aims, a comprehensive text-book 
for the student, and a refresher course for the experienced 
teacher, is the result of the co-operative labours of the 
education faculty of Stanford University. In this case 
the task of co-operation has naturally been easier, but 
the treatment strikes us as too diftuse for the beginner, 
and in places too sketchy for the more advanced reader. 
Any person, however, who desires to make acquaintance 
with the present state of educational thought in America 
would be well advised to consult these three books. 

But there is a wider public which ought to be better 
informed about our modern educational systems—the 
people who pay for them, the general public. This is 

1 A First Course in Education. By Prof. W. G. REEDER. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


3 An Introduction to Modern Education. Edited by C. E. 
SKINNER and R. E. LANGFITT. (Ss. Gd. net. Heath.) 


3 The Challenge of Education: an Introduction to Education. 
(188. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 


an important matter in every democratic community, 
and perhaps there are reasons why it is still more 
important in America than in Britain. Anyhow, a brave 
and significant attempt in this direction has been made by 
the Director of Liberal Arts in an American college.* 
As the title of his book indicates, he seeks to interpret 
the school system of America to the man in the street, 
to show how the story of the schools can and should be 
carried to the homes by méans of newspapers, magazines, 
exhibitions, demonstrations, and, as he says, in scores of 
other ways. Many of the methods described are practised 
to some extent in England, but we may learn much from 
the text and illustrations of this book. 

Less comprehensive in its scope than any of the 
volumes so far described, but broad enough to include the 
main problems of one of the biggest things in education, 
is The Changing Curriculum, a title’ which clearly be- 
tokens the forward look. This book is the joint work of 
a committee of ten persons, but it is not on that account 
lacking in unity of design. A thorough discussion of the 
principles upon which curricula should in the modern 
school be based is followed by critical analyses of certain 
selected school systems, county and city. The tendency 
to break with the traditional subject-centred curriculum, 
and to develop a community-centred curriculum, or 
a curriculum organized around social functions, is the 
leading feature of these analyses. We have again a 
similar tendency in England, except where examinations 
make experiment difficult or impossible. The book 
bears witness to the amount of thoughtful activity that 
pervades much of American education. 

We have reserved for final comment a book* which 
comes hot from the anvil of experience, which is suffused 
throughout with a living faith in the possibilities of 
education, and which, unlike the other books here 
noticed, has not the form and comeliness of a work of 
academic origin. Nor is the title self-explanatory. 
The initial letters of a public-school for all " suggested 
the mystic " Apsa." The title and the size of the book 
seem designed to warn off educators who are too busy 
about other things to read serious and constructive 
criticism. The author or authors (for Mr. Smith's wife 
and colleagues are included) are sure that we under- 
estimate the capacities of children. They do not believe 
in over-simplifying, they reject the do-a-little-well 
fallacy, they aver that the ditterences between children 


(Continued on page 38) 


4 Interpreting the Public Schools: a Manual of Principles and 
Practices of Public School Interpretation with Speciai Emphasis on 
Published Materials. By J. E. GRINNELL. (15s. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 

5 The Changing Curriculum. By THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON CURRICULUM: Epiru BADER, O. G. BRIM, PRUDENCE 
CurRiGHT, W. FRENCH. H. C. Hanb, C. W. KNUDSEN, E. O. 
MELBY, P. T. Rankin, Laura Zik RHS, H. HARAP. (7s. Cd. net. 
New York and London: Appleton- Century Co.) 


* Apsa: a System of Education and a Faith. By C. T. Situ. 
(21s. net. Watts.) 
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JUST ISSUED 


A MISCELLANY 
OF ELOCUTION 


A 
GILBERT HUDSON 


Price 3/- net 


The success of Mr. Hudson's Elocution by Question 
and Answer” has led to innumerable requests to 
the Author to write a further book dealing with 
Elocution. 


This new work is entitled “A Miscellany of 
Elocution,” and its aim is to amplify, where necessary, 
the information contained in the earlier work, as 
well as to cover ground previously left untouched. 
Every possible matter connected with the Art of 
Elocution is dealt with in a manner concise but 
comprehensive. 


All students, whether professional or amateur, and 
whether preparing for examinations or not, will find 
this book of the utmost value in their studies. 


A. HAMMOND & CO. 


11 LANCASHIRE COURT, 
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PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


The Medici Society specializes in the 


supply of pictures for Schools, and will 
gladly submit estimates and suggestions 
for special needs free of charge. Medici 
Prints offer the widest collection of the 
works of the Great Masters of modern and 
past times available, and they have been 
adopted for use in schools in all parts of 
the country, where they have earned the 
highest reputation for accuracy in colour 
reproduction. Visit our exhibit at the 
Schools Exhibition, Dorland Hall, or write 
for the fully illustrated prospectuses for 
schools and details of special discounts, 
post free. 
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NEW BOND STREET 


W.! e THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


Mark 


Tud 7E Grafton Street, Mayfair, W. 1 


" e œ REMEDIAL 
GYMNAS- 
TICS, &c. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 

The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 
and Swimming. 


annum. 
For pros us apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 
Road, Bedford. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 


Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training—Three years. 

]. Educational Gymnastics : Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 

2. Diploma—Outside Expert Examiners— 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year's work. 


Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 

It is proposed to start a special short course com- 
bining Physical Training and Secretarial Work. 
Applications are invited for this as soon as possible, 
when full particulars will be forwarded. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING—continued 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained in the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


HE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastics and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘‘ The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene’; 
Memorandum on School Gymnasia (including 
showers and changing rooms), 1s.; Net Ball Rules, 
34d. ; Rounders Rules, 3jd. ; Scandinavian Dances 
(Series I, II, and III), 3jd. each; Music to Dances, 
Sid. each; Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
Notes (Series I, II, and III), 1s. each ; and sells the 
following publications: Principles of Gymnastics for 
Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d.; Ditto, Part II, 
21s. 6d.; The Relation of Posture to Body Build, 
Health and Efficiency (Report of Investigations, by 
Dr. E. Hoffa, 1936), 2s. 6d. ; The Effect on Maternity 
of Physical Activities during Adolescence (Lecture 
by Lady Florence Barrett, C.H., M.D., M.S., 1937), 
6d. All post free. For these and Terms of Member - 
ship, Price List of further publications, &c., 
applications should be made to the SECRETARY. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENE M. MARSH, M. I. H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by tbe University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education 
Eighteen acres of ground. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. Swi ng-pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years' Course, October and January. 

Students may now be enrolled. 


Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING continued 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1897 


Principal: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P. T. C. 
Diploma) 

Complete training for Teacher's Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling's principles), all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Pape i 

Good facilities for practice in teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching of games and swimming in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Students are prepared for the Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical Education, the Certificate of the Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher's certificates of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 

Three years' resident course. One Scholarship of 
50 guineas is awarded annually in March for entrance 
in October. For prospectus and further particulars 
of scholarships apply SECRETARY.  Telepbone Erd 
0095. 


THE 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED IN 1885) 
Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming-bath and extensive playing-fields. 

The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offers one open scholarship of 
{80 per annum. t 

For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 
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are more important than the similarities, and that 
therefore a common minimum curriculum is a first-class 
blunder. 

They suggest a course for their “ graded school 
which looks absurdly ambitious. But if it be 
said that the matters dealt with are too large and 
difficult for a child, their reply is—try him. We have 
done so, and we know. Try him with big things, and let 
him pick out what he can assimilate and reject the rest. 
Their experiment lasted from 1922 to 193r, with the full 
consent, to say the least, of the authorities. It was 
ended by the Hadow re-organization! The authors 
have some biting but not unjust remarks to make about 
the so-called senior schools, and they plead earnestly 
for easy transfer after the '' break at eleven," which they 
regard as a mere administrative convenience. The 
book is alive on every page, and leaves one murmuring— 
almost thou persuadest me to be an Apsavan. 


The Annual Conference of The Geographical Association 
is to be held at the London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, London, W.C. 2, from January 4 to 6 inclusive. 
The interesting programme includes the presidential address: 
Geography, the Basis of Planning, by Prof. P. Abercrombie, 
a lecture by Mr. A. J. Garrett on The Geographical Develop- 
ment of North-West London ; A Study in Local Historical 
Geography for Schoofs; and papers on Marking and 
Standardizing General School Scripts by Mr. S. Fairgrieve 
and Dr. H. C. K. Henderson. 

$ & * 

A Conspectus of Examinations.—Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. will publish very shortly a fifth volume for 
the International Institute Examinations Inquiry Com- 
mittee, entitled A Conspectus of Examinations in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (3s. 6d. net). This book 
(compiled by Sir Philip Hartog and Miss Gladys Roberts) 
is the first of its kind, and gives a general view of the field 
of subjects covered by the examination system in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at the end of the first third 
of the twentieth century. The book is divided into eight 
parts, of which the first six deal with elementary, secondary 
and university examinations and their subjects. The larger 
sections are prefaced by explanatory notes, and in the 
university section there is a list of the degrees, diplomas 
and certificates conferred by the several universities. 
Part VII comprises twenty-six memoranda on the procedures 
adopted for examinations conducted under statutory 
authority, and Part VIII is a classified list of examining 
bodies, which mainly includes those institutions which 
conduct examinations for candidates not trained by them. 

s * * 


£1,000 for Scholarship Fund.—Sir Henry Price 
Chairman of the Fifty Shilling Tailors, has given {1,000 
to the leaving scholarship fund of Ermysted’s Grammar 
School, Skipton. The fund will assist boys of the school 
to go forward to the university or to a course of technica] 
training. : " " 

E.A.W. Essay Competition.—The second annual 
Essay Competition for schools affliated to the Electrical 
Association for Women has now been held, and the Lady 
Mount Temple Cup and the first prize of /2 2s. have been 
awarded to Sheila Lewis, aged 17, of The City of Bath 
Girls' School, Bath. The subject for this year's essay was 
“ The Place of Electricity in a Fitter Britain." The E.A.W. 
Affiliation Scheme for schools, which gives to those taking 
advantage of it a service of lectures and literature, with 
visits of a practical electrical interest where desired, is 
growing in popularity as it becomes more widely known, 
and schools from all parts of the country are now affiliated 
to E.A.W. Branches in their districts. 
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FURNITURE oF 
QUALITY AND 
DISTINCTION 


NEW NEW 

DESIGNS METHODS 

OF OF 

SCHOOL MANU- 

FURNI- FACTURE 
TURE | 


OLD HIGH-GRADE QUALITY 


Every type of Desk needed throughout the 
whole course of education, from Nursery 
School Tables to Desks for note-taking in 
Lecture Halls, are manufactured by the 
E.S.A. at Esavian Works, Stevenage. 


The E.S.A. also manufactures Fittings for 
Manual Training and Handicraft, Art Rooms, 
Laboratories, Libraries and Gymnasiums, 
and all the miscellaneous Furniture and 
Apparatus required in School and Class- 
rooms. 


Catalogues and Estimates sent free on application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W. C. | 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
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JUST PUBLISHED COURS DE FRANCAIS 


GOING ABROAD 


with the new Saxelby 


Cours DE Francais will be a complete School Certificate course in four parts. 
Those who know the author's Mon LIVRE will guess that the grammatical 
structure in the first two, newly published parts, EN RourE and EN MARCHE, is 
thoroughly sound, and that there is an unusual amount of exercises, to make the 
pupil as perfect in grammar as practice can make him. But Cours DE 
FRANCAIS aims beyond that. Its primary object is to give the pupil an ex- 
perience, one which will make him eager to learn more of French speech, 
French life and French literature. EN RourE and EN MARCHE get as near as 
books can to taking the pupil abroad; in EN Route he goes to an entertaining 
French family in the country; in EN MancaukE he goes with them to Paris. 
Experience in the classroom has led the author to grade the material very 
carefully, to give extensive reading matter and a wide vocabulary. 


Illustrations by Blam help to take these books out of the class of school books and 
make them books. 


EN ROUTE, 25. d. EN MARCHE, 35. 3d. 
Phonetic transcript of first five lessons in EN RourE. ıs. 


The publishers will be glad to send full particulars 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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ENGLISH Y 
THE SCHOLAR'S LIBRARY. New Volumes. | 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


GREECE AND ROME. A Selection from the Works of Sir JAMES G. FRAZER, O. M. ( 


chosen and edited by S. G. OWEN, M.A., Litt.D., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
With 2 maps. 2s. 6d. 


EIGHT ESSAYISTS. Edited by A. S. CAIRNCROSS, M.A., D.Litt. as. 6d. 


Essays by: Bacon, Steele, Addison, Goldsmith, Lamb, Hazlitt, Stevenson, Chesterton. ( 
SHORT STORIES BY OSCAR WILDE. Edited by G. C. ANDREWS, M.A., 
Assistant Master, Portora Royal School. 2s. 6d. d 


Please send for complete List. 


BIRD-LORE AND ZOOLOGY d 


THE BIRDS OF AMERICA. By JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. With an Introduction and 
Descriptive Text for each Plate by WILLIAM VOGT, Editor of Bird-Lore. 4to. 42s. net. 


This work of the most famous naturalist of America is here, for the first time, reproduced in one volume. 
It is complete, and contains not only the 435 illustrations from the original edition, but also 65 illustrations 
which Audubon did at a later date. Each picture is printed in natural colours on a separate page, size 
in. by 121 in. The printing of the book is of high quality, and the volume is bound in an attractive 
en cover. 


ANIMAL TREASURE. By IVAN T. SANDERSON, B. A., F.L.S., F. Z. S., F.R.G.S. With 
32 lllustrations by the Author. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Sanderson was the leader of the Percy Sladen Expedition which set out for the British Cameroons, 
West Africa, in the summer of 1932. This expedition was made on behalf of the British Museum, 
Cambridge University, and University College, London. Mr. Sanderson returned with a wealth of data, 
the notes for this book and the careful and attractive drawings which illustrate it. It is a valuable report 
of scientific discoveries and an absorbing account of a remarkable adventure. 


SCIENCE 


ALTERNATING CURRENT ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. By 


PHILIP KEMP, M. Sc. Tech., Hcad of the School of Engineering at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
London. Fifth Edition. With 421 Figures. 15s. 

The aim of the author of this text-book has been to produce a volume which covers in a general way 
the main ground included in the title without going into too great detail in any one particular branch. 
The success with which the earlier editions have met has now led him to expand the original work, 
and include in it many of the more important of thc latest devclopments. 


ATOMIC ARTILLERY: Modern Alchemy for Everyman. By JOHN 
K. ROBERTSON, Professor of Physics, Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 10s. 6d. net. 
This little book explains in simple language the story of fascinating developments in onc branch of 
modern physics. Assuming no technical knowledge, it tells the story of electrons, protons, positrons, 
photons, neutrons, and cosmic rays, and explains step by step the games of shooting atoms, of turning 
one element into another, and of manufacturing a radioactive material from common salt. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. By J. R. PARTINGTON, NI. B. E., D. Sc., 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of London, Queen Mary College. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

This is a clear and authoritative survey, of degree standard, of the history of chemistry, incorporating 
the latest results of historical research. There are references to the most important sources, several 
useful summaries, and more than a hundred illustrations, including portraits and reproductions from 
scarce works. 


GENERAL SCIENCE. By I. C. JOSLIN, B.Sc., Headmistress, Derby High School. 4s. 6d. 


A coherent course of School Certificate Standard. This must be one of the very best school 
books on General Science. Beginning with simple mechanics and concluding with biology it 
introduces all the sciences, including astronomy and geology, in an appealing style. -A. M. A 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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A Perplexing Personality in Greek Study 


Plutarch's Life of Aratus 
With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix by W. H. 
PORTER. (5s. net. Dublin: Cork University Press. 
London: Longmans.) 

Apart from a few monographs, not nearly enough has 
been done for Plutarch in this country since the publication 
of the late Dr. Holden’s editions of some of the Lives. 
Hence we may offer a cordial welcome to the present work, 
for it breaks new ground. In choosing Plutarch's biography 
of Aratus, Mr. Porter has done well, for by it he introduces 
us to a period of Greek history that is almost a '' terra 
incognita to any but specialists, though, to be sure, the 
student will glean some useful information from Mahaffy’s 
Greek Life and Thought. 

Who was this Aratus, whom Plutarch honoured with 
a special biography? Born in 271 B.c., he rose to 
fame through his liberation of his native city, Sicyon 
(near Corinth), from its tyrant, Nicocles. Subsequently 
he became master of the Achaean League. His main 
object was to weld the Greek States into something 
like political unity; but, as usual, the jealousies of the 
several States defeated this fine design. The League fell 


History of 


A Short History of Chemistry 
By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON. (7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

In the preface the author states that his object has been 
to provide a concise history of chemistry suitable for Univer- 
sity students, and this he has certainly succeeded in doing. 

The first four chapters (pp. 1-64) give a brief but clear 
survey of the origins of applied chemistry, the beginning 
of theoretical chemistry, alchemy and iatro-chemistry. 
Chapters V-VII are principally devoted to the early 
investigations on combustion, the discovery of gases and 
the composition of water; and an admirable account is 
given of the classical experiments of Bovle, Black, Caven- 
dish, Scheele, Priestley and Lavoisier. Chapter VIII deals 
with the laws of chemical combination, and with the origin 
and development of the atomic theory. Incidentally the 
author makes it clear that the law of multiple proportions 
was discovered by Dalton as a result of his atomic theory, 
and that the latter was evolved, probably, from investiga- 
tions and speculations on the physical properties of gases. 
Chapter IX starts with an account of Davy's researches on 
the alkali metals, chlorine, iodine and flame, and then 
passes on to a detailed account of Berzelius's theoretical 
conceptions. In particular, the latter's electrochemical 
theory is given in detail, and this, in the author's opinion, 
is of very particular value now that valency linkages are 
explained in terms of electrons. 

There are four chapters (pp. 216-321) on the development 
of Organic Chemistry in the nineteenth century. The author 
has avoided giving unnecessary detail of the early confusion 


into the power of Macedon, and Aratus came (we are told) 
to a violent end. His Memoirs, if only we had them, would 
be a valuable asset to the historian ; as things are, we rely 
on Plutarch's treatise to enable us to get some notion of a 
man who has been described as '' one of the most perplexing 
personalities in Greek story.” 

Mr. Porter, in a long introduction of nearly a hundred 
pages, tells us all there is to be known. He has also 
supplied us with a revised Greek text, and some fairly 
adequate notes, which are particularly strong on the 
historical side. There is a moderately good index, and 
a plan of ancient Corinth—this a rather amateurish 
affair, but useful. What we do miss is the translation 
which should have accompanied the Greek text; if con- 
siderations of space had to be carefully taken into account, 
we could have spared a good deal of.the Introduction 
in order to make room for an English version. That 
is the only complaint we have to make, for Mr. Porter's 
edition—the only one, we believe, in an English form—is 
a most careful and meritorious piece of work, and will 
certainly be welcomed by all classical scholars, and by 
investigators of a peculiarly complicated period of history. 


Chemistry 


in this branch of chemistry, and has stressed mainly those 
researches and theories which have since proved to be of 
fundamental importance. Thus he points out how the 
theory of organic radicals was developed through the work 
of Gay Lussac on cyanogen derivatives, of Wohler and 
Liebig on the benzoyl radical, of Bunsen on the cacodyl 
radical, &c. ; whilst the theory of substitution had its 
origin in the work of Dumas. The author also stresses the 
invaluable help which Cannizarro gave when he showed 
that Avogadro's hypothesis could be used to decide between 
rival atomic weights, and hence rival molecular formulae. 

It is a pity that the space (pp. 332-304) devoted to the 
history of physical chemistry is so meagre, especially the 
account given of solutions, which unfortunately is not 
described adequately in other text-books. On the other 
hand the brevity of the final chapter on the structure of 
the atom is justified by the large amount of text-book 
literature which is available on this subject. 

This book gives an interesting, impartial, accurate and 
objective account of the history of chemistry ; and its value 
is enhanced by the insertion of a large number of pictures 
and biographical notes of famous men of science. The concise 
summaries and supplements at the end of some of the 
chapters are particularly useful, as also are the original 
references on some of the pages and the bibliography at 
the end of the book. The printing and binding are in keeping 
with the excellence of the text, so that the reviewer can 
recommend this work with the utmost confidence to all 
students of chemistry. 
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Stories of Adventure 


I. Real Adventure Again 


Selected by E. W. PARKER. Edited by W. T. HuTCHINs. 


(Heritage of Literature Series.) (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
2. Masterman Ready 
By Capt. Marryat. (Herbert Strang’s Library.) 
(Cloth boards, 1s. 3d. Limp cloth, 1s. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 
3. a Carmen, Silent Partner 
By C. KAHMANN. 
b Head Wind 
By H. DANIEL. 
c Flag of the Desert 
By H. BesT. 
(Tales of Two Worlds, School Edition.) 
Oxford; Blackwell.) 
4. Isle of Adventure 
By A. S. K. Davis. 
5. Fire in the Ice 
By A. D. DIVINE. 
Blackwell.) 

All these books have, as common ingredient, adventure, 
and all are free from the usual school-book introduction and 
notes. The first named is distinguished from the remainder 
by being real, which to boys will almost certainly be an 
added attraction. The sea, the air, the mountains, the 


(2s. each. 


(25. Oxford; Blackwell.) 


(Tales of Action.) (2s. Oxford: 


bull-ring and enemy countries are the theatres of the action. 

Masterman Ready forms a standard against which to 
measure the new stories. Marryat's idea of a book for 
children seems to have been an adventure story told in a 
serious manner, and containing items of information on 
natural history and phenomena and of how things are done 
and made. The three volumes named above as being 
included in the Tales of Two Worlds ’’—though what are 
the two worlds is not very apparent—include all this but 
the information is less lengthy and the adventure more 
exciting. Carmen, Silent Partner—a story of the coffee 
plantations of Puerto-Rico has more feminine characters 
than Head Wind—a story of Connecticut Pirates of the 
early eighteenth century and Flag of the Desert, a story 
of Africa, has none. All are well-told stories which should 
hold the interest of any boy or girl who likes adventure 
spiced with humour and has some taste for character 
drawing. Isle of Adventure is a story of pearl-fishing with 
perhaps most adventure of all, and the last in our list, 
Fire in the Ice, is a whaling story, and perhaps the best. 
The rivalry of sails and steam, and the endless struggle 
between man and the sea are well portrayed, and the 
character of Lofty with his humour is one of the best things 
in a book offering not only excitement but food for thought 
to any intelligent boy or girl. 


Unemployment in the Learned Professions 


Unemployment in the Learned Professions : an Inter- 
national Study of Occupational and Educational 
Planning 
By Prof. W. M. KorschNIG. 
University Press.) 

This is an important book on an important subject. The 
author's former position as general secretary of the Inter- 
national Student Service at Geneva has afforded him unique 
opportunities of studying the problem as it affects all the 
civilized countries of the world. No aspect of the subject 
seems in this book to have been untouched or unilluminated. 
Take, for example, the almost universal fact of increased 
student enrolment in institutions for higher education. A 
falling birth-rate has actually coincided with increased 
student entries, partly because of the desire of parents to 
give their fewer children a higher education. The economic 
developments of the past century have created a demand for 
the kind of training which higher institutions alone can give. 

The educational emancipation of women is another 
contributory factor. Then again what the author calls the 
fetish of diplomas, very well known in this country, is also 
known in other countries. These are among the causes of 
crowded universities, and the causes are carefully unravelled 
in this book. The consequent spread of unemployment 
among graduates, including intending teachers, has been 
serious enough in Great Britain, especially in Wales and 
Scotland, but the evidence goes to show that professional 
men and women in this country have been fortunate, as 
compared with those of European countries. 

The case of Germany is outstanding. ''In Germany," 
says Dr. Kotschnig, the 40,000 or 50,000 workless 
university graduates in 1931-3 became, together with 
unemployed subalterns of the old imperial army, the spear- 
head of the national-socialist movement," though of course 
they were not the sole cause of the revolution. The effects 


(12s. 6d. net. Oxford 


of Nazi policy were to bring down the student enrolments 
from 130,000 in 1932 to 77,000 in 1935—a Startling change, 
indeed. The author deals at length with the possible meas- 
ures that can be taken to remedy the evil, including the 
method so drastically employed in Germany; and he 
concludes with a number of suggestions for an occupational 
and educational planning, designed to counteract the grad- 
uate unemployment by sound and moderate methods. 
Behind the dry figures of his statistical tables, behind his 
dispassionate analysis of cause and effect, there lies, says the 
author, the misery of a whole generation—men and women 
loaded with degrees and certificates, to whom society denies 
the opportunity to put to any use their gifts and their 
knowledge. To them the book is dedicated. 


Paton's List of Schools and Tutors. (5s. J. & J. Paton.) 
—This well-known aid to parents in the selection of schools, 
continues to set out, in a clear and concise form, particulars 
of a great number of thoroughly reliable establishments, 
both boys’ and girls’. The announcements are grouped in 
sections according to the type of school, for example : 
boys’ preparatory, co-educational, girls’ schools. Details 
of scholarships available will be found in the appropriate 
sections. Particulars of tutors are given. Valuable articles, 
corrected to date, provide guidance for intending candi- 
dates for the Services and certain professions. As usual 
there are lists of schools with special facilities for engin- 
eering, domestic science, secretarial training, and so on. 
Each section has its index, there is also a complete 
index of all schools arranged alphabetically as well as an 
index of principals’ names. For those whose memories go 
back to Stanford's Teacher's List of the early 'seventies and 
the ''Carteret-Bisson " volumes of ten years later, the 
present Paton's List is a more wonderful production. 
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The University of New Zealand : an Historical Study. 
By Dr. J. C. BEAGLEHOLE. (12s. 6d. net. New 
Zealand : Council for Educational Research. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

The University of New Zealand, established in 1874, 
has shown a passionate faith in impartial examinations. Its 
true ancestress is the University of London. For a long 
period, all papers were set and scripts marked in England. 
Even a shipwreck consigning to the bottom of the ocean a 
cargo of examination scripts failed to break the spell. Its 
four colleges have proceeded from a loose affiliation to the 
position of constituent colleges. The present constitution 
of the University is due to the Commission of 1925, com- 
posed of Sir Harry Reichel and Mr. Frank Tate, who 
created'a '' federal University resembling the University 
of Wales. Dr. Beaglehole’s last chapter, entitled Con- 
clusions, is an admirable discussion of the general problem. 


Education and the Social Crisis in Europe 
By R. ScHAIRER. (2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

The enterprise of publishing selected contributions to 
the Year Book of Education at a low price with a view to 
making them widely accessible deserves every encourage- 
ment. In this reprint, Dr. Schairer’s researches into some 
educational problems abroad are collected together. His 
topics are the Université du Travail at Charleroi, the aid 
given to talented pupils in Belgium, the Fondation Univer- 
sitaire in Belgium, the Parisian Ateliers-Ecoles, Vocational 
Training and Legislation in France, Denmark as an example 
of intensive education, and the practical problems of raising 
the school-leaving age in Europe. If this reprint is successful, 
it is hoped to publish the subsequent work of Dr. Schairer 
in a similar form. 


Free, Compulsory, and Secular : a Critical Estimate of 
Australian Education 
By G. V. Portus. (University of London Institute 
of Education, Studies and Reports, No. XI.) (2s. 
net. H. M. S. O.) 

Prof. Portus gives a racy and informative account of the 
origin, administration and organization of education in 
Australia, closing with a discussion of informal agencies at 
work outside school and university. These lectures have 
a clarity and verve which make them as enjoyable to read 
as they must have been to hear. 


Bilingualism and Mental Development : a Study of the 
Intelligence and the Social Background of Bilingual 
Children in New York City. 

By Dr. S. ARSENIAN. (Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 712.) 
($2.10. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University.) 

This book attacks the educational problem of bilingualism, 

a problem of wide extent, judging from the maps. In the 

European map, we note that Wales is not shown as bi- 

lingual, though there are references in the text to Welsh 

bilingualism. Europe has 120 spoken languages and one- 
fourth of the population of the United States is bilingual. 

Hence a host of political problems. The author admits 

that the principle of democracy demands the right of 

existence and development of numerous languages, great 
or small, and suggests that the attempts to create universal 
languages such as Esperanto have merely increased the 
confusion. Our civilization tends toward an increase of 
bilingualism. There is need for further research on the 


subject, especially on the optimum age at which the child 
should become bilingual and on methods of acquiring the 
second language. The author's own research, based mainly 
on intelligence tests, was on bilingual Italian and Jewish 
children in New York of 9 to 14 years. Bilingualism does 
not appear to influence the mental development of children 
between these ages. This result may appear negative but 
it is important, especially for the dictators who are trying to 
suppress bilingualism. 


Macmillan's Teaching in Practice for Infant Schools: 
Projects and Pictures. 
Edited by E. J. S. Lav. Vol. 5. (21s. r5 Plates, 
Nos. 61-75, 9s. Reference Book for Pictures 61-75, 
6d. Macmillan.) 

The first four volumes of this important work are already 
very well known to progressive teachers of young children. 
They contain a comprehensive treatment, on the most 
modern lines, of a variety of “ centres of interest, including 
the home, the farm, the seaside, the zoo, the fair, and so on. 
Here follows a fifth volume, extending the centres of interest 
to houses, shops, and places of amusement, and adding 
to the already long list of special chapters on method, new 
chapters on time-tables, school excursions, percussion 
bands, rhythmic movements, and the problem of the 
under-fives. There are also, to accompany this fifth volume, 
fifteen new class-room plates in colour, of the same standard 
of excellence as their predecessors. The whole treatise 
contains a mine of information and suggestion in which the 
teacher may quarry, and, we think, always with profit. 
China Through a College Window 

By W. G. SEWELL. (2s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

University education in China is suffering severely from 
the ravages of war. Mr. Sewell has written an attractive 
book on the work of a Christian University before the 
outbreak of hostilities. It is a composite picture in which 
incidents and personalities are used to reveal in an intimate 
way Chinese character and modes of thought as they are 
manifested within the College, and in the contacts of the 
College with national, social and economic forces outside. 
The relations of Chinese to Western teachers, of students 
to one another and to their tutors, and the results of 
University education in after life are vividly portrayed. 


School Size and School Efficiency : a Study of the 
Effects of Enrollment upon the Organization of 
Reorganized Secondary Schools 
By W. C. SEYFERT. (Harvard Bulletins in Education, 
No. I9.) (6s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Seyfert's study of the effects of size on the organiza- 
tion of instruction, the composition of the teaching staff, 
the admission and promotion of pupils, the progress of 
studies, the supervision of instruction, and extra-curricular 
activities in American secondary schools, is careful and 
thorough. Efficiency of organization is the standard by 
which these effects are judged. The problems investigated 
are similar to those which arise in connexion with the 
system of secondary education in our own country. 

High School Teachers’ Methods 
By Dr. C. E. HoLLEV. ($3.00. Champaign, III.: The 
Garrard Press.) 

Dr. Holley's text-book on methods is comprehensive, 
elementary and practical. Most of the methods are well- 
known, but some of them are peculiar to American conditions. 
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Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
Fifth Edition (25s. net. London: 
Mass. : Merriam.) 

The name Webster is as well known to those of us who 
have daily recourse to dictionaries as is the name of Crock- 
ford to clergymen and Chambers or the Britannica to the 
student of encyclopaedia. The fifth edition of the Collegiate 
Dictionary now before us carries on worthily the great 
tradition and constitutes a reliable and detailed guide in the 
fast-growing vocabulary of modern English. Particular 
attention has been paid to special subjects such as radio, 
aviation and psycho-analysis, on which new terms have 
been invented that were unknown at the beginning of the 
century. The pronunciation of every word (110,000) is 
clearly indicated, the illustrations are frequent, etymologies 
and synonyms are provided, while a number of special 
vocabularies (biographical, rhyming, abbreviations, &c.) 
add to the authoritativeness of the work. Altogether the 
volume is a masterly production which should be put in 
every common room and library. Although even Homer 
sometimes nods, we have found scarcely one meaning or 
pronunciation to cavil at among the many which we have 
inspected at random. But it may be noted that the first 
syllable of eisteddfod is pronounced is not és, that the 
*' standpipe,”’ as illustrated, is unknown in England where 
the term connotes a fixed pipe in the street for delivery of 
water (not a high cylindrical reservoir for storing water), 
and that we know the potato-beetle as the colorado 
beetle." But these are very minor points in a production 
worth double the price quoted. 


Bell. Springfield. 


l. Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet 

Edited by A. J. J. RATCLIFF. 
2. Modern Biography 

Edited by Lord Davip Cercit. With Notes and 

Questions by A. J. J. Rarcrirr. (The Teaching of 

English ” Series.) (No. 1, iod. No. 2, 1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

This edition of Romeo and Juliet places the usual so-called 

introductory matter after the play under a general heading 
of After a First Reading." The introduction is here 
confined to an attempt to create the atmosphere in which 
the play must be imagined and includes pictures of costume. 
The little volume is scholarly without being schooly. Our 
only doubt is whether much of the matter of '' After a First 
Reading is not above the heads of the readers for whom 
it appears to be intended. At rod. the book is extremely 
cheap. Modern Biography is composed of seventeen extracts 
varying in length from eight to thirty pages from sixteen 
different writers. Lytton Strachey is the author doubly 
represented and a selection from his Eminent Victorians ”’ 
is the longest extract. This is fitting, as Lord David Cecil in a 
most interesting and suggestive introduction, while holding 
that the spirit of our age in itself is suited to the writing of 
good biographies, points out that Mr. Strachey was the first 
writer who worked out fully the technique of turning a true 
story into a work of art. The book contains an extract 
from the editor’s The Stricken Deer, that most engrossing 
biography of Cowper. The book forms an admirable reader 
for a sixth form unencumbered by examination require- 
ments, and is likely to make many young converts to what 
would seem to be nowadays the most widely read literary 
form outside the novel. The notes and suggestions for 
further reading are good, and the questions stimulating 
though perhaps too literary for readers of school age. 


|. Life of Dryden 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
2. Prefaces to the Lyrical Ballads, &c. 

By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

(Masterpieces of English.) (10d. each. Nelson.) 

These books are miracles of cheapness, and both are 

worthy members of a series bearing the title Masterpieces 
of English." In Dryden, Johnson had a subject entirely 
to his taste and the style is not nearly as Johnsonian as 
that epithet implies. The book of Prefaces includes that 
to the Lyrical Ballads as well as the famous Appendix 
on Poetic Diction. The two volumes read together give a 
good first-hand idea of what is meant by the Classical and 
Romantic points of view in literature. 


The Art of Writing 
By D. W. J. MERRY. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The author's aim is “ to do something to make the 
teaching of composition interesting and effective." He 
believes that the essay should be left till fairly late in the 
school course, and therefore has provided ample practice 
in composition exercises and in grammar in the thirty-seven 
chapters into which the book is divided. The last four of 
these chapters deal with simple narrative and descriptive 
composition and with letter writing. The book is suitable 
for the lower and middle forms of the secondary school. 


Higher Certificate English Test Papers 
By J. M. Evans. (1s. 9d. Methuen.) 

A useful collection of thirty-six Test Papers which 
include Essays and General Questions, Vocabulary Exer- 
cises, Formal Grammar, Comprehension Tests, Questions 
on Literature, on Appreciation, and on the History of the 
Language. 

Progressive Practice in English 
By R. CROMARTY. (2s. Arnold.) 

This little book is divided into thirty chapters, each of 
which includes a literary extract, and contains seven 
questions introducing a great variety of exercises in com- 
position, comprehension, vocabulary, grammar, spelling, &c. 
A useful collection of revision exercises for the middle forms 
of secondary schools. 


Greece and Rome: a Selection from the Works of 
Sir James George Frazer, O.M. 
Chosen and Edited by Dr. S. G. OWEN. (The Scholar’s 
Library.) (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Dr. Owen has here collected thirty-four extracts from the 
writings of Sir James Frazer, mainly from his editions of 
Pausanias's Description of Greece (1933) and of Ovid's 
Fasti (1929). They serve as a good introduction to Sir 
James Frazer's interesting studies of ancient Greece and 
ancient Rome. 


The Romance of Reading 
Second Series. Edited by R. BENNETT. Book I, 
Roads to Adventure. Book II, Treasure Trove. Book 
III, Pedlar's Pack. Book IV, Mixed Cargoes. (Book I, 
2s. 2d. Book II, 2s. 4d. Book III, 2s. 6d. Book IV, 
2s. 8d. Oxford University Press.) 

A new set of attractive readers must always be pleasing 
to teachers and pupils, and these well-bound, well-printed, 
well-illustrated volumes, with their discriminating choice 
of varied material, prose and verse, can compete with the 
best. Of the editor's own two poems The Sleepers ” 
(1I, p. 134), with its appropriate pictures of '' wee beasties,'' 
is quite charming. 
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Beginnings in Drama 
By E. M. Browne. 
Press.) 

As it is closely printed, a surprising amount of information 
and suggestion is packed into this booklet which should 
be in the hands of every amateur producer of plays. The 
chapter '' Drama in the Past " is a model of brevity. 


l. Six Little Plays for Children 
By Monica THORNE. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

2. Prize Plays and Some Others for Young Players 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

3. Five Plays for Boys 
By L. pu GARDE PEaAcH. (2s. Pitman.) 

(1) These, which are on an altogether different level from 
the usual plays for little children, will delight equally 
actors and audience. In Waxwork Rebels" the wax 
models come to life directly the shop assistants leave, and, 
finding the doors unlocked, set out for a walk in the rainy 
streets. Returning wet, bedraggled, and so weary that, 
casting themselves down to sleep just as they are, they fail 
to wake at their accustomed early hour, are discovered by 
the manager in this deplorable state, and ruthlessly banished 
to the basement bargain counter or the dustbin. (2) 
Intended for ages 13 to 18, these nine are also far above 
the usual level of such plays, though the first three, which 
were awarded prizes in a recent competition, with Margaret 
Irwin's The Happy Man,“ are definitely superior to the 
rest. (3) With the exception of ‘‘ Clipper Ships,” these 
lively plays are founded on history or myth. 


l. The Five-Pound Piece 
By B. MERIVALE. 

. Hide and Seek 
By PHOEBE M. REEs. 

. Where Three Ways Meet 
By A. K. Boyp. 

. Blessed Illusion 
By G. H. GRIMALDI. 

Get it at Denby's! 
By B. MERIVALE. 

. Scenario 

By L. pu GARDE PEACH. 

. The Red Tie i 

By OLIVE POPPLEWELL. 

. The Lamp 
By K. ETHERIDGE. 
- Discovering Charles 
By C. B. BYRD. 
10. Vacant Possession 
By Maup Cassipy and P. COKE. 
ii. Pot-Bound ' 
By LILIAN SMEE. 
12. The Fell Arrest 
By LESLIE Scorr. 
(The Year Book Press Series of Plays.) (1s. net each. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 

The comic gem of this collection is “ Scenario,” the 
interest of which does not flag for a moment. The part 
of the hero, Waldman, a film producer talking approved 
Hollywood slang, would have satisfied even the ambitious 
Bottom. Nos. 1 and 5, each excellent in its kind, are 
comedies for women. No. 2, dealing with an incident during 
the French Revolution, has already been seen in public. 
No. 3 also deserves mention. Its dialogue, conducted in 
modern elliptical slang, conveys an atmosphere of mingled 


(1s. net. Deane The Year Book 
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fear and bravado, and the end is thrilling. In No. 11 the 
picture of life in an overcrowded slum tenement is sad and 
convincing. 


|l. Traveller's Joy 
By DOROTHEA STREET. 
2. The Toby Jug 
By LILIAN I. SAvCE. 
3. The Wager 
By EvERAN M. BURRELL. 
4. A False Note 
By GERTRUDE F. GLover. 
5. The Law's Delay 
By J. Opams and A. STATHAM. 
6. The Ride Through Coventry 
By OLIVE PoPPLEWELL. 
(Village Drama Society Plays.) (1s. net each. Deane 
The Year Book Press.) 

(1) Though the subject, the providential return of a 
relative not recognized after twenty years, is hackneyed, 
the play deserves the praise bestowed upon it. So, too, does 
(4), though it is not entirely easy to follow the process of 
substitution of the treasury notes. (5) can boast of a good 
plot and good dialogue, but the action is rather too slow. 


The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus 
By C. MARLOWE. Edited by R. G. Lunt. 
Blackie.) 
An ideal edition of Dr. Faustus for post School Certificate 
forms. The editor has provided an introduction of twenty 
pages, and some thirty pages of notes. 


(1s. 6d. 


I. Plays and Stories 
By A. TCHEKHOV. 

2. Modern Plays 
(Everyman’s Library, Nos. 941 and 942.) 
each. Dent.) 

Everyman’s Library is deservedly popular and needs no 
further introduction or commendation. It brings together 
in compact form the great literature of the world at a price 
within the means of all. These two recent additions main- 
tain the high standard set. The volume of Tchekhov is 
translated by S. S. Koteliansky, and includes The Cherry 
Orchard, The Seagull, The Wood Demon (the earlier version 
of Uncle Vanya), a one-act play, a monologue and thirteen 
of his best short stories. Modern Plays attempts to be 
representative of English drama of the twentieth century, 
but difficulties of copyright have prevented it from entirely 
achieving this object. It includes Milestones, by Arnold 
Bennett and Edward Knoblock; A. A. Milne's The Dover 
Road ; Noel Coward's Hay Fever ; R. C. Sherriff's Journey's 
End; and For Services Rendered, by Somerset Maugham. 
Thus tragedy and comedy is presented, and the reader is 
able to form a fair opinion of dramatic achievement in 
England during the past thirty years. 


(25, net 


The thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Historical 
Association will be held at King’s College, London, from 
Wednesday, January 5, to Saturday, January 8, 1938, and 
will include : The Annual Address by Mr. Ramsay Muir, 
on The New Era in History, a discussion on The Importance 
of Medieval Studies in the Teaching of History, to be 
opened by Prof. D. C. Douglas, and a discussion on The 
Technique of the Wireless Lesson in Schools. A Publishers’ 
Exhibition of historical text-books will be held throughout 
the meetings at King’s College, on Wednesday and Thursday. 
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The Making of American Civilization 
By C. A. BEARD and Mary R. BEARD. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

This is a text-book of American historv, designed 
primarily for use in the high schools of America. But it is 
to be commended to the attention of British educators, not 
only because American history should be read and under- 
stood by British boys and girls, but also because it provides 
an extremely good example of what history should mean 
for school purposes. The writers are entirely svmpathetic 
with the study of present-day social questions in school, 
but they cling to the belief, as we do, that what is called 
realistic knowledge is best acquired by means of ''the 
historical approach." They are well aware that in America, 
as in Britain, the sort of history taught in schools has 
offered little but political and military events, and that 
even the later addition or substitution of some social and 
economic history left something to be desired. History, they 
say, must, if it is to be true to reality, seek to encompass 
the whole of the civilization from which political events and 
social changes take their origin. It is in this spirit that the 
authors undertook their task of telling the tale of American 
development from the time of Columbus, through the 
foundation of the republic to the civil war, the industrial 
revolution, the expansion of American interest in foreign 
affairs, the part played by America in the world war, and 
the crises of recent times. The story is well told, and we 
observe with satisfaction that it places on record the fact 
that the best opinion in England at the end of the eighteenth 
century was entirely antagonistic to the British Govern- 
ment's stupid policy. We may add that the book is pro- 
fusely illustrated and beautifully produced. 


A Dictionary of British History 
Edited by J. A. BRENDON. (15s. net. Arnold.) 

A very handy reference book for students of British 
history. It explains historical terms; gives brief biogra- 
phies of all the more important figures ; summarizes leading 
movements, and so on. In future editions it would be an 
advantage if dates could be made a little more precise, and 
if references to sources of information could be added. 


The Evolution of Prussia : the Making of an Empire 
By Sir J. A. R. Marriott and Sir C. G. ROBERTSON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This is a new edition of a book which was originally pub- 
lished in 1915. The text has been revised, the bibliographies 
enlarged ; the epilogue, covering the period 1890 to 1914, 
largely re-written. But, strange to say, no attempt has 
been made to continue the narrative beyond 1914. It 
would, indeed, have been no light task to treat of Prussia 
during the twenty-three years that have elapsed since the 
outbreak of the war. But the omission to perform this 
task can scarcely be justified on the alleged ground that 
Prussia, strictly and historically speaking, ceased to 
exist in 1914 
The Economic and Social Foundations of European 

Civilization 
By A. Dorsch. (21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The German original of this scholarly and important work 
was published in Vienna in 1920. A second edition was 
called for in 1923, and it is on this that the present transla- 
tion is based. The skilled Editor, Dr. Erna Patzelt, has 
shown sound judgment in condensing some of the longer 
The book is still a massive one. It discusses in a 


(12s. 6d. net. 


sections. 


masterly manner the social and economic background of 
European history during the eight centuries from Caesar to 
Charlemagne. Itis indispensable to every intelligent student 
of the early Middle Ages. 


The Growth of the British Commonwealth 
By P. H. and A. C. KERR. New Edition. 
Longmans.) 

A revised edition of a popular text-book that has been 
frequently re-issued since its original publication in 1911. 
It is well printed and attractively illustrated. It still, 
however, lacks the indispensable index, and the desirable 
list of books for further reading 


(3s. 6d. 


A Social and Industrial History of Britain 
By E. D. SPEED. (2s. od. Pitman.) 
A very brief but well-informed and attractively illus- 
trated summary of English (not Scottish or Welsh) economic 
history. 


A History of Britain 
By E. H. CARTER and R. A. F. MEARS. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Although this volume is entitled A History of Britain it 
is primarily a history of England: Scotland and Wales 
figure only spasmodically and casually as they happen to 
affect the movement of events in England. The main 
features of the book are, first, the emphasis laid upon the 
cultural and economic aspects of history ; secondly, the 
prominence given to geographical controls; thirdly, the 
frequency of illustrations from local history, and, finally, 
the excellence of the apparatus of maps, plans, pictures, and 
date summaries provided. The volume is, in short, a sound 
and workmanly text-book. 


(ros. 6d. 


The Railway Age | 
By C. B. ANpREws. (12s. 6d. net. Country Life.) 

A most fascinating book which traces the development of 
railwavs and all connected with them down to about 1850. 
The letterpress is excellent ; but the outstanding feature of 
the book is its seventy-two plates and forty-eight illustra- 
tions in the text. Every one will be charmed by the book: 
for a schoolboy it is the ideal Christmas present. 


The House that Hitler Built 
By Prof. S. H. RoBERTS. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Dr. Roberts is professor of history in the University of 


Sidney. He specializes in the study of contemporary 
events. He recently used a Sabbatical year, extending 


from November, 1935, to March, 1937, to visit Germany 
and investigate the nature of the Hitlerite régime. Although 
avowedly a democrat and an individualist, he was well 
received in Germany and was given every facility for 
research. He has not abused the German courtesy. As the 
result of his examination he has produced the most complete 
and impartial picture of present-day Germany available in 
any language. No student of current politics can afford to 
miss this authoritative work. : 


The Government of Great Britain and the Dominions 
and Colonies 
By Dr. A. E. HoGan and ISABEL G. POWELL. 
Edition. (5s. University Tutorial Press.) 
This useful and popular handbook has been brought up 
to date by the addition of sections necessitated by the 
abdication of Edward VIII, and by the passing of the 
Government of India Act, of 1935. 


Ninth 
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English-Danish Dictionary 
By J. MacGNussEN, O. MADSEN and H. VINTERBERG. 
Fifth Revised and Enlarged Edition by H. VINTERBERG 
and B. LADCGCAARD. (6s. net. Copenhagen: Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel. London: Allen & Unwin.) 
This is the companion volume to the work we noticed 
some time back. It is equally well produced and clearly 
printed and that it has reached a fifth edition is a proof of 
its utility. 
|. Autour du Póle Sud: Expédition du '' Pourquoi- 
Pas? ''1908-1910 
By J. Cuancor. 
Blackie.) 

2. L’Ermite 
By DR. C. R. MeGRECOR WILLIAMS and L. PALLIER. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

(1) An excellent reader for fourth year students, especially 
for bovs who are interested in exploration, and few are not. 
It could usefully serve for extensive reading out of class 
and tested by essav work. (2) Dr. Williams's book is a 
mvstery story on the same lines as his La Formale and 
would form a good rapid reader for third vear students. 


Les Papiers posthumes du Pickwick Club 
(OEuvres complétes de Charles Dickens.) Traduction 
de Prof. P. Dottin. (Paris: Leon Lemonnier Nouvelle 
Revue Critique.) 

Putting Shakespeare in a class apart, Pickwick must be 
the most difficult book to translate into French. The out- 
look is so English, the characters speak the language of 
one hundred years ago, the slang sayings of Jingle and 
Sam Weller have often to be explained to Englishmen. 
But Prof. Dottin overcomes all these difficulties. He is 
well known in England for his studies on Defoe, Richardson 
and Somerset Maugham and he has recently been appointed 
Dean of the Faculty of Modern Languages at Toulouse. 
lhe magnitude of his task may be judged from the fact 
that it extends to 700 large octavo pages. This is by no 
means the first time that Pickwick has been translated into 
French but it is the first time that it has been correctly 
translated. Examiners who think of setting an extract 
from Pickwick into French should have a copy of this book 
within reach. 


lls Ont Chanté . . 
Schools 
Edited by W. F. H. WHITMARSH. (2s. Longmans.) 

Mr. Whitmarsh has made a collection of 108 short poems 
for pupils of 15 to 17. These are grouped according to sub- 
ject matter—the village, the sea, childhood, patriotism, love 
and so on. The choice 1s sound ; there are naturally several 
old friends and a few new ones. Some comprehension tests 
have been added and a careful vocabulary which does give 
the right translation of the French word in the particular 
poem. A well-produced and inexpensive book. 


Civil Service Test Papers. French: Clerical Class, etc. 
By F. J. BARTLETT. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The competition for the Clerical Class of the Civil Service 
has the reputation of being one of the most severe. The 
French papers are of an unusual kind and these specialized 
examination hints and specimen papers with model answers 
should be of great help to candidates. One of the questions 
consists in writing an essay on a set of sketches and the 
unusual ingenuity of the examiner in finding suitable 
material is very apparent. 


Edited by V. CoHEN. (1s. 6d. 


. an Anthology of French Verse for 


Premiers Contes 

By A. Marcnors. 

(2s. 6d. Hachette.) 

Miss Clarke has edited many French texts with much 

skill, but she has never chosen a better subject for a reader 
than these memories of M. Maurois' early davs. There are 
six of them and they will all appeal to both bovs and girls 
from I4 to 18 or even older. The first on a football match 
between Rouen and Orléans and the fourth on a speculator 
in wool prove how earlv M. Maurois became a skilled 
observer, not only of men of his own age and older, but 
also of the ways of women. 


Edited by IsABELLE H. CLARKE. 


Chez Henri: Passages for Reproduction 
By N. G. Gopp ARD. (IS. 6d. Longmans.) 

This is a small book to help third year pupils with their 
free composition and conversation. Each lesson contains 
a short easy piece of French followed by a questionnatre. 
The latter is an aid to conversation, whereas the extract 
can then be reproduced as a free composition. The illus- 
trations can also be used for the same purpose. A list 
of irregular verbs and a vocabulary are added. There is a 
Curious error in one of the illustrations; the artist has 
forgotten that the trains for Dieppe and for Boulogne do 
not start from the same station in Paris. 


A History of the German Language 
By Prof. E. ToNNELAT. Translated from the French 
by D. P. INsKiP. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

This translation of Prof. Tonnelat's work will be welcomed 
in England. It is not too long and devotes most space to 
the formation of the language up to the age of Luther. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries brought but slight 
changes but they are dealt with adequately. A short but 
useful bibliography is added. 


Sketches from Life: Everyday French-English Con- 
versations 
By M. L. DELBENDE. (1s. 9d. Pitman.) 

English people when they go abroad find their school 
French of little use to them. M. Delbende has written 
fifty short sketches of events that happen every day, the 
English on one side of the page the French facing it on the 
other. Formal conversations are always dreary and never 
occur in real life; but these little stories are alive and would 
make excellent material for conversation and re-translation. 
If learnt by heart, a large number of words and phrases 
would become so familiar as to be used at any time. 


Modern Language Teaching on the Decline ? 
By Dr. W. C. R. Hicks and N. Havcocks. (Is. 
Longmans.) 

This pamphlet is a small one, but it is important and 
should be read by all teachers of modern languages. The 
authors are lecturers on education at the University of 
Manchester and thus have experience of what is happening 
in elementarv and secondarv schools. They omit, however, 
all mention of the Modern Language Association and what 
it has done since 1893 to raise the status of modern 
languages in our schools. Their views on free composition 
need modification, and they assert that more than a term 
should be spent abroad during a future teacher's university 
life. The right time for the year abroad is between school 
and universitv, sav 17 to I8. But space does not permit 
to go fully into the question of the ideal training for a 
teacher of modern languages. 
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Free Will or Determinism 

. By Dr. M. Davipson. (10s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

Dr. Davidson examines in brief compass the bearing of 
the physical and natural sciences in their present stage of 
development on the ancient problem of determinism and 
free will. He sets forth the views of Eddington and Jeans, 
and in successive chapters considers the criticisms on these 
views of a materialist, a mathematician, an astrophysicist, 
and of a philosopher. Further chapters give the biological 
points of view. The book closes with a discussion of the 
absolute standards of goodness, beauty and truth—the 
claim of the last to absoluteness alone being accepted ; 
there is also a critical examination of mystical religion. 
Dr. Davidson is cautious and fair in his judgments, and 
is fully aware of the inconclusiveness of rational explana- 
tions on the basis of existing knowledge, surrounded as it 
is by abysses of ignorance. His book may be commended 
in the words of Sir Richard Gregory’s foreword as 
'' thoughtful and thought-provoking.“ 


An Introduction to Symbolic Logic 
By SUSANNE K. LANGER. (12s. 6d. net. 
Unwin.) 

An examination of this introduction to symbolic logic 
shows that its author has the gift of exposition which 
enables her to make plain what has many inherent diffi- 
culties. Its purpose is to lead up to the point where the 
student may with profit read original works and papers 
expounding or developing the ideas associated with the 
names of Boole, Schroeder, Whitehead and Russell. 


Allen & 


Measuring Intelligence : a Guide to the Administration 
of the New Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of 
Intelligence 
By Prof. L. M. TERMAN and Prof. Maup A. MERRILL. 
(10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Since the publication of Terman's Measwrement of In- 
telligence the Stanford-Binet scale has been more widely 
used in England than any other individual intelligence 
test, and in spite of certain weaknesses, in the main it has 
proved unexpectedly well adapted for use with English 
children. Indeed it has been so satisfactory that though 
modifications of both the tests themselves and their scoring 
and interpretation have been suggested from time to 
time, no English workers have produced so thorough a 
revision as the new one which comes from Stanford Uni- 
versity. This revision is the result of ten years' work, and 
contains two separate scales of equal difficulty, each of 
them more extensive than the original one, both in range 
and in number of tests. Particular care has been devoted 
to the lower and the upper levels, and the standardization 
has been based on larger and more representative popula- 
tions. The instructions for administering and scoring the 
tests are even more detailed and clear than before. It 
now remains for English workers to test the new scales ; 
the necessary material—which is considerably more varied 
than in the original edition—will be available shortly. 


The Subnormal Mind 
By Prof. C. Burt. Second Edition. 
Oxford University Press.) 

We gladly direct attention to a second edition of 
Prof. Burt's book on The Subnormal Mind, originally 
published two years ago. Certain minor corrections and 
additions have been made in the text, and tbe opportunity 


(ros. 6d. net. 


has been taken of subjecting the whole volume to careful 
revision. Also, in response to requests to reprint the word- 
list for the free association test described in the final chapter. 
a further appendix to the collection of test material has been 
added. The author is now, of course, able to refer to his 
recently-published work on The Backward Child. 


Personality Development in Children 
By E. J. CHAVE. (11s. 6d. net. Chicago, III: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This is a useful addition to the rapidly growing number 
of books on child-development. The author takes a wide 
view of his subject; beginning with the interplay of 
heredity and environment and the growing self, he proceeds 
to discuss the various factors which influence the steady 
development of personality throughout childhood. He ha: 
interesting chapters on the handicapped child and mal- 
adjustments, and evaluates the different methods oi 
studying personality in children. Each chapter is followed 
by a useful bibliography. 
|. Child at Play: Observations 

By MARJORIE THORBURN. (6s. Allen & Unwin.) 
2. The Child : Learning and Living 
By KATHERINE HEvwoor. (6s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Two books by parents who are also educationists. 
Mrs. Thorburn gives a general account of her little girl's 
play over a period of four years and an intensive record 
of three months’ play in the fourth year. Her sparing 
commentary on the records shows her own psychological 
insight, and suggests to other workers how useful such 
objective reports might be as data for general conclusions. 
Mrs. Heywood’s book carries the story a stage farther, as 
the home-school which she describes so delightfully under- 
took the education of children from 3 to 12. In most 
beautiful surroundings about thirty miles from Cape Town 
she opened her Garden School where she was free to try 
out ber own theories of education, theories which owe much 
to Dewey, Decroly, Montessori and Dalcroze, as well as to 
her own teaching experience. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs of the children at work and play, and 
gives a happy impression of a free school of the best 
type. 

General Psychology | 
By W. J. H. SpRorr. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The number of books on the elements of psychology grows 
so rapidly that each new-comer should be called upon to 
justify its appearance. We think this book does justifv 
itself, and that it has a place and value of its own. Not 
quite, however, the place and value claimed for it by the 
author. Notwithstanding that an edition for the general 
public is published under the title Psychology for Every One, 
we do not regard it as a book for beginners. Mr. Sprott has 
written a convenient handbook covering almost every 
conceivable topic of general psychology. It is a good book 
for people who know some psychology and want to know 
more ; and it is a book to which a lecturer may feel glad to 
refer his students for their private reading after a lecture. 
But it is too condensed for the general reader; too much 
like a dictionary of psychology without the alphabetical 
order. For readers who have made some headway in the 
subject, it is an excellent text-book, all the better as a 
text-book because the author does not identify himself with 
any particular school of psychologists. 
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Quest and Conquest 
By Dr. M. Burr. (18. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
This is a well-written and attractively illustrated little 
book, describing how man has been impelled by the lure of 
the unknown in Nature. The first part tells of explorations 
in the Arctic and Antarctic, Africa, Asia, Arabia, and 
Australia, while the second gives accounts of some of the 
principal discoveries made by men of science, e.g. Darwin, 
Jenner, Faraday, Ampére, and Marconi. The book may be 
recommended as a general reader for schools, and as a 
supplement to the formal text-books used in the science 
curriculum. 


Laboratory Practice of Organic Chemistry 
By Prof. G. R. ROBERTSON. (Ios. net. 
Macmillan.) 

This book differs from most text-books of practical 
organic chemistry in the very extensive treatment of the 
principles involved in organic laboratory manipulations, 
nearly half the text being devoted to such topics as dis- 
tillation, washing and extraction, recrystallization, drying, 
and sublimation. The rest of the book deals with prepara- 
tions of the usual type—though it introduces some novelties 
—and concludes with a section on qualitative organic 
analysis. Any student who is not unduly pressed for 
time, and rates thoroughness higher than mere speed, could 
find no better counsellor than Prof. Robertson. 


Systematic Organic Chemistry : Modern Methods of 
Preparation and Estimation 
By Prof. W. M. Cumming, Dr. I. V. Hopper, and 
Prof. T. S. WHEELER. Third Edition, Revised by 
Prof. W. M. Cumming and Dr. I. V. Hopper. (25s. 
net. Constable.) 

It is fourteen years since the first edition of this book 
made its appearance, and during that time the reviewer's 
copy has nearly disintegrated through constant use. All 
other copies of Cumming, Hopper and Wheeler that he has 
seen bore similar signs of unremitting service, and there 
can be no doubt of the book's wide popularity among 
organic chemists. The third edition retains the same general 
plan as in the two preceding ones, but more prominence is 
given to micro and hemi-macro procedure in analysis, 
new methods are given for many preparations, and the whole 
of the text has been brought up to date. From the school 
point of view, a valuable feature is the large number of 
preparations which can be carried out with smallexpenditure 
of time and material, and which lie off the beaten track. 


Illustrated Guide to the Trees and Flowers of England 
and Wales 
By H. G. JAMESON. 
Simpkin, Marshall.) 
That this excellent flora has reached its third edition 
is an indication that it has at length become more widely 
appreciated : for school purposes we know none better. 


Handbook of the Collections Illustrating Pure Chemistry. 
By A. Barcray. Part II: Descriptive Catalogue. 
(2s. net. H.M.S.O. and Science Museum) 

The first part of this handbook has already been noticed 
in this Journal ; the second part is a descriptive catalogue 
.of the exhibits illustrating pure chemistry. Among these 
exhibits may be mentioned a receipt by Dalton for 24s. for 
sixteen lessons in chemistry, one of Faraday’s specimens of 
benzene, Crookes’s own specimen of thallium, Ramsay’s 
blowpipe and the tube used by him for the final purification 


New York: 


Third Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 


of argon, some rosaniline dyes prepared by Hofmann, and 
Graham’s dialyser. The catalogue has been very carefully 
prepared, which makes it all the more difficult to under- 
stand why the antiquated term carbonic acid gas is retained 
on page 10, and why Basil Valentine (page 11) is 
assigned to the fifteenth century. 
A Text-Book of General Biology 
By Prof. E. GRACE WHITE. Second Revised Edition. 
(15s. net. Kimpton.) 

Though not suitable for class use in this country, this 
American book, placed in the school library would often 
be found useful by teachers and their senior pupils on 
account of its excellent illustrations and diagrams, many of 
which do not appear in English text-books. In its Part II 
there are discussed in some 120 pages a number of Problems 
of Biology, e.g. those of biophysics and biochemistry, of 
the cell, of heredity. Each of these is treated rather briefly 
but clearlv, and in a manner intelligible by abler senior 
pupils of school age. 

Swift Movement in the Trees and at their Roots 
By PHYLiis KELwav. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

This book contains delightful stories about more or less 
tamed squirrels, shrews, toads, and some moorhens ; and 
is illustrated with excellent photographs. Incidentally a 
good deal of the natural history of these animals can be 
gleaned from its pages. 

Man and His Allies and Foes 
By KATE Harvey. (Nature Study Readers, Book II.) 
(1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Much sound biology is introduced in this interesting 
booklet which deals with objects, animal, vegetable and 
mineral, that inevitably come under the notice of even the 
youngest pupils. It is printed in large type, and is well 
illustrated. 

The Golden Science Series 
By ELSIE V. M. Knicut. Book Three. (Limp Cloth, 
2s. 9d. Boards, 3s. University of London Press.) 

Though elementary, this covers a wide range, and would 
form a useful beginning of a general science course. The 
chapters on domestic matters are especially well done. 
General Science : Biology 

By Dr. E. R. Spratr and A. V. SPRATT. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

This book satisfactorily covers the biology sections of 
General Science in School Certificate examinations. The 
fundamental biological principles are brought out by the 
use of easily procured plants and animals; and some 
attention is given to personal and to domestic hygiene. 
Plant Life Forms 

By C. RAUNKIAER. Translated by H. GILBERT-CARTER. 
(ss. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

It is here shown that plants living in a particular type 
of climate mostly have the life-form that is specially adapted 
to that climate. The point of view is new and of great 
interest to ecologists. 

Hygiene and Health Education for Training Colleges 
By M. B. Davies. (6s. Longmans.) 

This book includes all that is required of candidates 
offering health education for the Teachers' Certificate of the 
Board of Education. It is interestingly written and succeeds 
in avoiding unnecessary technicalities to an extent that should 
render it attractive to those who have not had the advantage 
of courses in the several branches of natural science. 
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Dryad Press.) 

African Arts and Crafts : Their Development in the School 
By MARGARET TROWELL. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Everyday Art at School and Home : a Book for Children, Parents, 
Teachers and Students 
By D. D. SAWER. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (ros. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

An Introduction to Workshop Practice 
By P. E. ELLIS. (4s. net. Blackie.) 

Woodwork : an Introductory Historical Survey 
By D. SmitH. (Practical Craftwork Readers: No. 1). 
(4s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

l. The Impressionists 

2. Cézanne 
(ros. 6d. net each. Vienna: 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 

101 Things for the Handyman to do: a Book of Practical Directions 
By A. C. HoRTH. (5s. net. Batsford.) 


BIOGRAPHY 

Great Lives of Other Lands 
By W. B. WurirE. (Great Lives of To-day: Second 
Series.) (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Masaryk of Czechoslovakia : a Life of Tomas G. Masaryk, First 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic 
By D. A. Lowrie. (3s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

The Life of Winifred Mercier 
By LVNDA GRIER. (Ios. 6d. net. 
Press.) 


The Phaidon Press. 


Oxford University 


Oxford University 


ECONOMICS 
Earning and Spending : an Introduction to Economics 
By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. (2s. 6d. Collins.) 
Business Economics 
By A. R. RICHARDSON. Part II: Second and Third 
Year Course. (3s. 6d. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 
The Good Society 
By W. LIPPMAN. 
Modern Money 
By Myra Curtis and H. TOWNSHEND. 
Harrap.) 


(10s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 
(5s. net. 


EDUCATION 

Certain Basic Teacher-Education Policies and their Development 

and Significance in a Selected State : a Historical and Inter- 
retative Study of Certain Aspects of Teacher-Education in 

ew Hampshire which represent Significant Developments in 
the Professional Preparation of Teachers in the United States 
By Dr. H. A. BRowN. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 714.) 
($1.85. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers' 
College, Columbia University.) 

I. L'Enseignement des Langues Vivantes 

2. L’Inspection de l'Enseignement 
(Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, 
Nos. 54 and 55.) (Francs suisses 5, each vol. Geneva: 
Bureau International d'Éducation.) 

The African and the Cinema : an Account of the Work of the 
Bantu Educational Cinema Experiment during the Period 
March, 1935 to May, 1937 
By L. A. Norcurr and G. C. LATHAM. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

China Through a College Window 


(3s. 6d. net. 


By W. G. SEWELL. (2s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 

Shrewsbury 
By J. M. West. (English Public Schools.) (ss. net. 
Blackie.) 


The Silent Social Revolution : an Account of the Expansion of 
Public Education in England and Wales, 1895-1935 
By G. A. N. LowNpEs. (6s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Adventuring in Education 
By P. H. Hanus. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
The Louie Swann Readers 
Edited by L. Le T. Swann. Grade IV, Book I, The 
Interesting Hour. Grade IV, Book II, The Delightíul 
Hour. Grade IV, Book III, The Enjoyment Hour. 
Grade V, Book I, The Attractive Hour. Grade V, 
Book II, The Silent Hour. Grade V, Book III, The 
Welcome Hour. Grade VI, Book I, The Book-Lover's 
Hour. Grade VI, Book II, The Library Hour. Grade 
VI, Book III, The Reading Hour. (2s. each. Warne.) 
The Laurel and Gold Readers 
Book Four. (Is. Collins.) 
Excursions in English Drama 
By Prof. R. WITHINGTON. (6s. net. Appleton-Century 
Co.) 
Plays for Girls 
Selected by J. E. Mason. 
(rs. Collins.) 
Six Little Plays for Children 
By Monica THORNE. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Prize Plays and Some Others for Young Players 
(28. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
J. Puff's Masterpiece 
Arranged from R. B. SHERIDAN’S “The Critic " by 
Nora RATCLIFF. 
2. Kind Hearts and Coronets and The Castaways 
By E. F. Wa1LING. 
3. The Shadow of the Inn and Two Other Christmas Plays 
By E. A. JELF. 
4. Four School Dramas 
By R. SWANN. 
5. Community Plays, or Plays of Many Parts 
Edited by Nora RATCLIFF. Junior Book. (The Nelson 
Theatre.) (Nos. 1-3, 7d. each. Nos. 4 and 5, IS. 6d. 
each. Nelson.) 
The Voice of One : World Lyrics 
By H. H. JouNsow. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
. The Mistletoe Fairies 
. When the Shutters Were Up 
. The Chinese Lanterns 
. Jimmy and the Sea Fairies 
By MAUDE S. FonsEY. 
net each. Warne.) 
. Plays and Stories 
. Modern Plays 
By A. TCHEKHOV. 
(Everyman’s Library, Nos. 941 and 942.) 
each. Dent.) 
Humour in Verse: an Anthology 
Compiled by W. E. SLATER. (2s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 
A Primer of Literary Criticism 
By G. E. HOLLINGWORTH. 
University Tutorial Press.) 
Joy Rides in Bookland 
Compiled by A. Rita KAYE. 
Book II: Flying Upwards. Book III: Flights of 
Fancy. Book IV: In Full Flight. (Books I and II, 
2s. each. Books III and IV, 2s. 3d. each. Cassell.) 
The Way and its Heroes 
By Mary ENTWISTLE and Este H. Spriacs. (Story 
Series, No. 5.) (rs. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 
Introductory Exercises in Comprehension : an Aid to the Appre- 
ciation of English 
By A. E. M. Bay.iss. (is. Harrap.) 
An End and a Beginning and other Plays 
By Naomi MITCHISON. (5s. net. 
Discovering Drama 
By ELIZABETH DREW. 


(Laurel and Gold Series.) 


A UN -— 
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Through the Ages 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
Readers, Book Three.) 
I. A Book of Many Things 
By C. B. RUTLEY. 
2. A Tale of Two Cities (Abridged) 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
3. Wireless in Toytown 
By S. G. BEAMAN. 
4. Westward Ho ! (Abridged) 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
(The Laurel and Gold Series, Vols. 62-65.) (1s. each. 
Collins.) 
A Systematic Course of Precis-Writing 
By J. Compton. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Through the Eyes of The Times 


(2s. 9d. Harrap.) 


Compiled by H. S. GonpoN and R. BENNETT. (2s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

An English Course for Everybody 
By S. P. B. Mais. Fourth Edition. (5s. Richards.) 


From Caxton to Carlyle : a Study of the Development of Language, 
Composition and Style in English Prose | 
By J. H. Francis. (4s. Cambridge University Press.) 


Just Imagine 
By ISABEL M. Lairp. (Part I, 1s. Part II, Is. 4d. 
Chambers.) 
GEOGRAPHY 


Cotswold Country : a Survey of Limestone England from the 
Dorset Coast to Lincolnshire 
By H. J. MassiNGHAM. (The Face of Britain.) (7s. 6d. 
net. Batsford.) 

Golden Hind Geographies 
First Series. Book I: Ourselves and Other People. 
By R. FiNcH. Book II: Village Peoples. By G. Cons. 
Book III: Britain and the British. By R. FiNcH. 
Book IV: Man's Work in the World. By G. Cows. 
(Book I: Limp Cloth, ts. 8d., Cloth Boards, 18. rod. 
Book II: Limp Cloth, 1s. 1od., Cloth Boards, 2s. 
Book III: Limp Cloth, 2s. 2d., Cloth Boards, 2s. 4d. 
Book IV: Limp Cloth, 2s. 4d., Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

France : a Geographical Introduction 
By E. E. Evans. (4s. 6d. Christophers.) 

Wine-Dark Seas 
By E. WHARTON. (12s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

The Inner Gate : a Regional Study of North-West Kent 
By E. H. CARRIER. (3s. 6d. Christophers.) 

Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography 
Entirely Rewritten by Dr. L. DUDLEY STAMP. 
net. Longmans.) 
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Practical Citizenship : an Introduction to Government in the 
British Empire 
By T. CHADWICK. (2s. 6d. Warne.) 
The Invasion of China by the Western World 
By E. R. HucGHEs. (15s. net. Black.) 
Invertebrate Spain 
By J. ORTEGA Y GASSET. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Living History 
By E. Lucia TURNBULL. Book I: From the Stone 
Age to Roman Times. Book II: The Middle Ages. 
(2s. each. Methuen.) 
Immigration into Eastern Australia, 1788-1851 
By Dr. R. B. MapGwick. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
A History of Canada : for High Schools 
By J. BiNcAv. Reprint. (7s. 6d. Toronto: Nelson.) 
Everyday Life in Roman Britain 
Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. (The Everyday Life Series—3.) Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (5s. net. Batsford.) 
Victorian Panorama : a Survey of Life and Fashion from Con- 
temporary Photographs 
With a Commentary by P. QUENNELL. 
Batsford.) 
This Democracy 
By J. YAHUDA. 


(7s. 6d. net. 
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Czechoslovakia 
By HEBE SPAULL. (Life in Other Lands.) 
Cambridge University Press.) 


MATHEMATICS 
Intermediate Algebra 


By Dr. S. E. URNER and W. B. ORANGE. (12s. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co.) 
Hints for Advanced Algebra 
By C. V. DuRkELL and A. Rosson. Vols. II and III. 
(28. 6d. net each. Bell.) 
Radcliffe’s Numervision for Schools 
Invented by W. RADCLIFFE. Set A: Number Building, 
I to 1,999. Teacher’s Model. (7s. 6d. The Author, 
102 Chestnut Grove, London, S.W. 12). 
An Introduction to Mathematics 
By J. C. HILL and W. C. McHaRRnIE. 
Approach.) (2s. Oxford University Press.) 
Real Arithmetic 
By A. BuRNISTON. Senior Series: Pupil's Book I. 
(1s. 2d. Collins.) 


(1s. 6d. net. 


(The New 


MISCELLANY 


Preparation for Seeking Employment 
By H. L. Davis. (Is. 3d. net. 
London: Chapman & Hall.) 

Careers and Openings for Women : a Survey of Women's Employ- 
ment and a Guide for those seeking Work 
By Ray STRACHEY. Second Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 

Faber & Faber.) 

The New Housecraft Book for Girls 
By C. WILLIAMSON and E. C. MuLcasTER. Years I, 
II and III. Third Edition. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Vaulting and Agility 
By S. WILSON. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Public Library : its History, Organization and Functions—a 
Guide to Public Library Facilities for Users, and a Text-Book 

for Students preparing for the Elementary Examination of the 
Library Association. 
By E. LEYLAND. (3s. 6d. net. 

Recreative Physical Exercises and Activities : 
Footballers and other Games Players 

(1s. net. Evans.) 

Test Papers in General Knowledge 
By R. D. WoRMALD. (IS. 6d. Methuen.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 

Les Deux idoles : Roman Policier 
By J. JosePH-RENAUD. Adapted and Revised, with 
Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by Dr. C. F. ZEEK 
and L. TINKLE. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

First Interlinear German Reader 
By M. SPANN. (2s. Chapel Hill : University of North 
Carolina Press.) 

Everyday English for French Students 


New York: Wiley. 


Pitman.) 
for Association 


By S. M. Dorer and B. M. FALCONAR. (is. 6d. 
Exercises, 8d. Key, 1s. Woodhouse, Sheffield: 
A. & C. Fugill.) 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Growing Minds : an Introduction to Educational Psychology. 
By Prof. H. Bompas SMiTH. (5s. net. University of 
London Press.) 

l. Character and Personality of Children from Broken Homes 
By Dr. N. WALLENSTEIN. 

2. The Classroom Teacher's Estimation of Intelligence and Industry 
of High School Students 
By Dr. H. EISNER. 
(Teachers' College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, Nos. 721 and 726.) ($1.60 each. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
l. Jezebel 
By PAMELA FRANKAU. 
2. Noah 
By R. H. Mottram. 
(Biblical Bibliographies.) 
Cowan.) 


(5s. net. each. Rich & 
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The World in which Jesus Lived 

By B. MarHEWs. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
Origins and Growth of the New Testament 

By G. B. AYRE. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
The Clarendon Hymn Book 

Words Only. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


SCIENCE 

The History of Evolution : being the Presidential Address on '' The 
History of Evolutionary Thought as Recorded in Meetings of 
the British Association '' i 
By Sir Epwarp B. PouLTOoN. (1s. net. Watts.) 

illustrated Guide to the Trees and Flowers of England and Wales 
By H. G. Jameson. Third Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 
Simpkin Marshall.) 

Phytohormones 
By Prof. F. W. Went and Prof. K. V. THIMANN. 
(Experimental Biology Monographs.) (17s. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

More Songs of Wild Birds 
By E. M. NicHoLsoN and L. Koch. With Gramophone 
Records. (Boxed, 15s. net. Witherby.) 

The London Zoo 
By E. G. BOULENGER. 
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By M. J. D. WHITE. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A Text-Book of General Biology 
By Prof. E. GRACE WHITE. Second Revised Edition. 
(15s. net. Kimpton.) 

Fish Ms Answer the Telephone and Other Studies in Experimental 
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By Prof. Y. FRoLov. (6s. net. Kegan Paul) 

Atomic Artillery: Modern Alchemy for Everyman 
By Prof. J. K. RoBERTSON. (10s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Methods in Biology 
By Dr. A. C. KINSEV. (8s. 6d. net. 

A Manual of Physical Measurements 
By Prof. A. ZELENy and Prof. H. A. ERIKSON. Sixth 
Edition. (12s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

What Science Really Means : an Explanation of the History and 
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By J. W. FRIEND and J. FEIBLEMAN. 
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Catalogue of the Atom Tracks Exhibition (November, 1937- 
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Compiled by Dr. F. A. B. Warp. (6d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

General Plant Physiology 
By E. C. BARTON WRIGHT. 
Norgate.) 

A Modern Introduction to Science 
By Dr. W. P. D. WIGHTMAN and A. O. CHESTERS. 
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By T. J. S. RowWLAND and L. G. SMITH. 
Cassell.) 

Black's Medical Dictionary 
By Dr. J. D. CoMRiE. r4th Edition. (188. net. Black.) 
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Edited by H. N. Gopparp, L. A. KENoYER and F. J. 
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By S. Lockyer and D. R. Crorts. Part I: Verte- 
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Envelope to take 1 Card, 1s. net. Macmillan.) 

Biology for Senior Schools : with Instructions for Simple Practical 
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By M. R. LAMBERT. Book I. (2s. (Macmillan.) 
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of Timber as illustrated by a Special Exhibition held in the 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

University of Wales 
The Calendar for the Academic Year 1937-1938. 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board.) 

Scottish Education Department 
Superannuation Scheme for Teachers (Scotland), 1926. 
Allocation of Pension. (4d. net. Edinburgh : H.M.S.O.) 

Le Bureau International d'Éducation en 1936-1937 
Rapport du Directeur à la huitieme Réunion du 
Conseil. (Publications du Bureau International 
d'Éducation, No. 57.) (Geneva.) 

City and County of Bristol 
Annual Report of the Public Libraries Committee, 
1936-1937. 

Royal Society of Arts 
Arrangements for the Session 1937-38, with some 
Particulars of the Society’s History and Work. 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire, Education Depart- 
ment 
(a) Thirteenth Annual Report on the County Public 
Library and Educational Libraries. 
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Committee for the year ended March 31, 1937. 
() Report on the Examination for County Minor 
Scholarships, 1937. 
(d) Handbook of the Education Committee: Higher 
Education, Section X. Regulations relating to Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions and the Training of Teachers, 
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The Central Council of Recreative Physical Training 
Annual Report, 1936-37. 

The Child Made Safe 
(The Children's Safety Crusade.) 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), 1937-38 
(7s. 6d. net. Deane: The Year Book Press.) 

On the State of the Public Health : Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Ofticer of the Ministry of Health for the Year 1936. 
(4s. net. H. M. S. O.) 

The Manchester High School for Girls 
Report, 1937. 

University of London 
(a) University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council : 
Regulations for the Session 1937-38. 
(b Regulations and Courses for Internal Students for 
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(c) Matriculation and School Examinations Council : 
Regulations for the Session 1937-38. 
(d) The Calendar for the Year 1937-38. 
(e) Regulations for External Students, 
1937. (IS. 6d. net. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of 
the Institution for the Year ended June 30, 1936 
($1.50. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Printing Office.) 

University of London, University College 
Calendar, Session 1937-1938. (Taylor & Francis.) 

The South Indian National Association and Ranade Library Report, 
1936-1937 
(Rovapettah, Madras: Sadhu Press.) 

The Friendship Calendar, 1938 
(1s. net. Livingstone Press.) 

Christ or Franco ? an Answer to the Collective Letter which the 
Spanish Episcopate issued to the Bishops of the World 
(London: The Friends of Spain.) 

Board of Education 
State Scholarships tenable at Universities, 1937: List 
of Candidates from Secondary Schools in England and 
Wales who were selected for State Scholarships in 
1937. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Thirty-First Annual Report of the Council of the Historical Associa- 
tion, July l. 1936-June 30, 1937, and other Documents 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature 
No. XXVI: Dealing with Publications of the Year 
(1936. IS. 6d. Bell.) 
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THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


41 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 
Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of thc 
National Froebel Union. 


Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Course of Training, three years. 

Fees, with Residence, £94 10s. to £100 16s. 
Fees, without Residence, £31 10s. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


King’s College of 
Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W.8 
Warden: Miss H. REYN „M. A. 


B. Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a Course 


in preparation for the University of London 
Academic Post-graduate Diploma in Dietetics; a 
One-Year Course for Trained Nurses who wish to 
qualify as Sister Tutors; a Two-Year Course in 
Institutional Management; and a One-Year Course 
in Household Management. 
For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
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By Mr. CLIVE HOLLAND, 
Author of The Story of England in Historical Fiction 
See this paper for JUNE, 1937 


GEOGRAPHY THROUGH BOOKS OF 
TRAVEL 


By Mr. G. M. HINES 


See this paper for AUGUST, SEPTEMBER and 
OCTOBER, 1937 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 1 
Chairman of Committee : 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, D.D., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
etin ye and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
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All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 
Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official o 
of the Association (Editor: 
France; Assistant Editor : 
New Members receive in return for the Entrance fce : 


P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, 
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HOSTELS 
RESIDENTIAL 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 
Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 
College tuition fees, Arts, £15, and Science £20 
per Session. 
Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
e REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
wansea. 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 


XIII. EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND ITS RIVALS 


Part |l. —THE TRIUMPH OF ORTHODOXY 
By REV. F. K. CHAPLIN, M.A., Chaplain of St. Dunstan's College, S.E.6 


WE broke off at the year A.D. 313, when the Emperor 

Constantine established Christianity as the 
official religion of the whole Roman Empire. Chris- 
tianity, which had hitherto been persecuted, now began 
to persecute : and Chapter XXI of The Decline and Fall 
is occupied with schisms and heresies and the persecution 
of heretics. Those who really wish to know the difference 
between Arians and Sabellians, Nestorians and Mono- 
physites, will find Gibbon’s account as interesting and 
succinct as any other. Charles Kingsley's Hypatia is 
still worth reading when approaching this period. 


ATHANASIUS 


Arianism was the first and perhaps the chief of these 
controversies, and the protagonist of orthodoxy was 


Athanasius. Any one whose impression of Athanasius 
is based on the Quicunque Vult of our Prayer Book 
will be surprised to learn that his adventures would 
provide material for a very entertaining romance. 

He was once concealed in the house of a virgin, only 
20 years of age, who was celebrated throughout the whole 
city for her exquisite beauty. At the hour of midnight 
she was surprised to see the archbishop, in a loose undress, 
advancing hastily to entreat her to protect him, as he 
had been directed by a celestial vision to seek her out. 
Without telling any one, the pious maid instantly led 
Athanasius to her own private room. So long as the 
danger continued she looked after him, supplied him 
with food and books, managed his correspondence, '' and 
dexterously concealed from the eye of suspicion this 
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familiar and solitary intercourse between a saint whose 
character required the most unblemished chastity and a 
female whose charms might excite the most dangerous 
emotions." This story, of course, comes from Gibbon. 
It would. Here he is, at it again, sapping a solemn 
creed with solemn sneer.” | 

As a raconteur Dean Stanley in his Lectures of the 
History of the Eastern Church (Everyman, Dent), is more 
decorous, but his narrative does not suffer much never- 
theless. Here is one of his anecdotes about Athanasius. 
On one occasion he was in a small boat fleeing for his 
life down the Nile, while a much larger boat, filled with 
his enemies, was rapidly overtaking him. Escape 
seemed to be impossible. Fortunately it was dusk, and 
Athanasius saw just one chance of foiling his pursuers. 
With extraordinary daring, he ordered the sailors in his 
boat to put about, just when a bend in the river hid 
them from the vessel that was overtaking them. Conse- 
quently, when they rounded the bend again, they passed 
the pursuing boat. As they passed, some one among 
their enemies cried out, ‘‘ Have you seen a boat con- 
taining Athanasius ? " to which, it is said, Athanasius 
replied, “ Yes, and he is not very far away.“ 


NICAEA 


The Council of Nicaea assembled mainly to deal with 
the question of Arianism. It should be of particular 
interest to Churchmen because it produced what may 
be regarded as the first draft of our Communion Creed. 
Dean Stanley describes the proceedings of the Council, 
in his Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, at 
considerable length, in four vivid and realistic lectures. 

Although Dean of Westminster and Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford University, Stanley 
was not above lapsing into a certain playfulness at times, 
as when in describing the personages who assembled 
for the Council of Nicaea, he introduces the legend of 
Spyridion and his miracle. Spyridion, the Bishop, 
accompanied by a deacon, both mounted on mules, 
halted for the night. One of the mules, it must be noted, 
was white and the other chestnut. Spyridion, himself, 
although now a bishop, had previously been a very 
humble shepherd. 

Some of the other bishops were apprehensive lest the 
orthodox cause might suffer, in the imposing assembly 
of notabilities, by the ignorance or awkwardness of the 
former shepherd. Accordingly, on the night in question, 
they took the opportunity of decapitating the two mules, 
in the hope that this would prevent Spyridion from 
reaching the Council in time. Spyridion, however, was 
equaltotheoccasion. Taking the heads of the two mules, 
he attached them to the corpses again ; whereupon, at 
a sign from the bishop, the two mules rose to their feet, 
and the journey was resumed without much delay, 
before daybreak. 

When day dawned, though, bishop and deacon and all 
beholders were astounded at what they saw; for 
Spyridion, performing his miracle hurriedly and in the 
dark, had fixed the heads on the wrong shoulders ; so 
that the white mule had now a chestnut head, while 
the chestnut mule had now the head of its white 
companion. 
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ASCETICISM 


When the Christians were at length protected by the 
Emperor, so that they were no longer in danger of perse- 
cution, the aspect of the Church began, in many respects, 
tochange. There was a certain lowering of the Christian 
standard, and a gradual secularization of the Church, 
so that men found it more difficult to live lives of quiet 
and meditation. Thus, apparently, there came to quite 
a few an impulse to withdraw from the society of men, 
and to seek God in the solitude of the desert. They 
became hermits. 

Solitude was not the only feature of this movement : 
nor does it, strictly speaking, date from the cessation of 
persecution. Asceticism was a feature of the movement, 
and it really began during the fifty years of calm which 
the Church enjoyed between the Decian persecution and 
that of Diocletian. Tennyson's poem of St. Simeon 
Stylites, who lived like an Indian fakir on the top of a 
high pedestal, exposed to wind and rain and sun, for 
twenty years, without coming down, is an illustration 
of the extremes to which this Asceticism could go. 

From this yearning for solitude and impulse to mortify 
the flesh sprang the Monasticism of later days. Duncan 
Armytage’s Christianity in the Roman World is good for 
the early period and the transition. Kingsley's Hypatia 
gives a picture of the monks of Alexandria in the fifth 
century. For the later Monasticism there is H. B. 
Workman's Church of the West in the Middle Ages and 
his continuation of the narrative in The Dawn of the 
Reformation. Dr. Workman is extraordinarily interesting 
on the monks and friars—perhaps because he is inclined 
to think of them as the Nonconformists of the Middle 
Ages. 

In Book II of Carlyle's Past and Present occurs The 
Ancient Monk," an account of the daily life in a medieval 
monastery, compiled from Jocelin of Brakelond's 
Chronicle. This ancient monk is Abbot Samson, who 
ruled over the Benedictine Monastery of Bury St. 
Edmund's from 1135 till 1211. Abbot Samson's coffin, 
by the way, was unearthed in 1903. This account is 
published as a separate volume, with a cloth cover, by 
Macmillan, under the title of Abbot Samson, for about a 
shilling. The delicate artistry of Cardinal Gasquet in 
English Monastic Life can be appreciated by all. Ina 
lighter, slighter way, Conan Doyle gives us interesting 
sidelights in The White Company. 


MISSIONS 

In early times missionary work was done mainly by 
monks. Celtic monks, it will be remembered, brought 
the Gospel to the north of England, while monks from 
Rome began a similar work in Kent. Bede's famous 
Ecclesiastical History (Everyman, Dent) is good for 
this. Chapter I of Green’s History of the English People 
has some picturesque pages, too. Stanley’s Ninth 
Lecture is concerned with the conversion of Russia. 
But I do not know of any authors who deal in a really 
popular way with the evangelization of other parts. 


THE BARBARIANS 


The Christianization of the ancient world, though, was 
interrupted by two cataclysms which swept away much 
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of what had been achieved. The first catastrophe was 
the breaking through of the Barbarians into the Empire. 
They broke through on all sides. Kipling's first story, 
“ The Wall," in Puck of Pook’s Hill, describes some of 
this in England. The same thing was happening on the 
Danube, in the East, and in Africa. 

In A.D. 430, Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, died with 
the Barbarians besieging the walls of his Cathedral City. 
His Confessions are still published in English from time 
to time, and find, I believe, a ready sale. Twenty years 
earlier, as every one knows, the Roman garrisons had 
begun to withdraw from Britain. And in A.D. 410 
Rome itself was sacked by the Huns. 


ISLAM 


The second cataclysm to overwhelm Christianity was 
the advent of Islam. Carlyle was one of the first to 
discern that Mahomet was more than a charlatan, and 
his study of the prophet in Heroes and Hero Worship 
shows a sympathetic insight rare in his day. How many 
Victorians would have described the Mohammedan 
religion like this : 

That God is great and that there is nothing else 
great. Allah Akbar, God is great; and then also 
Islam, that we must ‘submit’ to God. That is the 
soul of Islam: it is properly the soul of Christianity ; 
for Islam is definable as a confused form of Christian- 
ity. Had Christianity not been, neither had it been. 
Islam means in its way denial of self—annihilation of 
self.“ 

The movement spread like wildfire through Asia 
Minor and over Northern Africa. The Moslems crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, mastered Spain, passed the 
Pyrenees, and, within a century, had an army almost 
within reach of Paris. Here, as before, Gibbon and 
Dean Stanley are as good as ever. A slight but stimu- 
lating study of Mohamet occurs in a collection of 
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Conan Doyle’s short stories published under the title, 
The Green Flag. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PAPACY 


We are now in a position to consider the Rise of the 
Papacy ; for nearly all the phenomena at which we have 
been glancing are among the conditions which combined 
to produce the Papacy. By falling into one or more of 
the heresies to which we have referred, the great rival 
patriarchates of Rome lost prestige. They lost power 
when the Moslems swept away diocese after diocese in 
Northern Africa. Monasticism, also, on the whole, 
strengthened the Pope, and so weakened the patriarchs. 
Much of the evangelization of Europe emanated from 
churches which derived from Rome, so that in the end 
most of Europe looked to Rome as the Mother Church. 
Even the sack of Rome by the Huns in 410, and the 
overthrow of the Empire, only added to the prestige of 
the Papacy, which survived unshaken when Emperor 
and Empire crashed. Henceforth, the Papacy inherited 
the Imperial splendour of Rome. Consequently it 
seemed perfectly right, and only natural, when on 
Christmas Day, during High Mass, in the year 800, as 
Charlemagne knelt in his place, the Pope came and put 
the crown of the Empire on his head; thus indicating 
that the Empire was in the gift of the Bishop of Rome. 

How all this came about can be read in H. B. 
Workman's Church of the West in the Middle Ages. So 
far as I know, there is nothing like it. No one, not even 
Dean Stanley, sees the Church of the Middle Ages 
with the eye of a mystic and a poet like Dr. Workman ; 
or, anyhow, no one conjures up the vision for us with the 
magic of words in the same way. There is something 
whimsical in the thought that it has been left to a 
Methodist writer to reveal the glamour of the medieval 
Church and bring before our eyes the Romance of the 
Papacy. 


SCIENCE TEXTS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS 


By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc., School of Science, Kidderminster 


H ERE is a pot-pourri of texts on branches of science 

which will appeal to students of varied ages and 
programme : it includes books which can be used, with 
advantage, in preparatory schools, in all forms of a 
secondary school, or in technical schools where students 
are preparing for the National Certificate in Engineering. 
When handling a group of books such as these, a con- 
viction is derived that to-day the student has vastly 
more efficient help at his disposal than the student of 
forty, or more, years ago. The books available, in those 
days, for young students were few in number ; they were 
written in somewhat academic style, and they were not 
well illustrated. The teaching of the rudiments of 
human physiology and of botany was rare, and was 
regarded almost as an unwarranted attack on the 
territory already fully-occupied by Latin, Greek and 
mathematics. Even if chemistry were taught at all, 
any enthusiasm of the young student was strained 
to the utmost by those first lessons, which sometimes 


consisted in committing to memory the symbols and 
atomic weights of the elements, followed by a course of 
"test-tubing "! The technical student suffered still 
more from the limitations of available texts: there were 
books on dynamics and statics, in which the subjects 
were treated with the rigid correctness of the early 
editions of Euclid; and those on mechanisms were 
equally unattractive.  Present-day students may be 
justified in deploring the growth of competition in recent 
years; but they have the consolation of enjoying the 
vast advance in available equipment. 


Boys, aged 8-12, will be much interested in the con- 
tents of An Introduction to Science, and especially in its 
excellent illustrations. The text consists of sixteen very 
short chapters, on such diverse subjects as water- 
pressure, ships, railways, sound, electricity, chemistry, 


1 An Introduction to Science. By J.C. Hitt. (New Approach 
Series, 2.) (1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
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the steam-engine, the motor-car, aeroplanes, the human 
body and the solar system. 

Secondary schools will find Graded and Everyday 
Examples in Physics* to be a most useful supplement to 
their class books on physics. The authors have found, 
by experience, that the latter do not contain a sufficient 
range of exercises, nor are these of a sufficiently wide 
type: questions of School Certificate standard are too 
difficult for students approaching the subject for the 
first time. Each set of exercises is preceded by a concise 
statement of the principles involved ; and these state- 
ments are followed by a generous number of worked 
examples, showing clearly how solutions should be 
set out. The book is an excellent piece of work, and 
deserves the attention of teachers. 

In determining the contents of General Science, by 
Miss Joslin,? the author has been guided by the pro- 
visional syllabus which has been considered in recent 
years by the Science Masters’ Association, and by the 
syllabuses in general science of the various examining 
bodies. The sequence of presentation of subject matter 
is interesting ; thus, in view of the fact that, at an early 
stage of civilization, men became interested in the sun, 
the moon, the tides and the seasons, the first chapter is 
devoted to the earth, to the solar system, to gravitation 
and the tides, and to the measurement of time. Then 
follow chapters on the more elementary facts of 
mechanics and hydrostatics, and other branches of 
physics. The next five chapters deal with chemistry ; 
and, finally, there are chapters on plant and animal life, 
terminating with the human being. The book supplies 
a most interesting presentation of general science, and it 
can be highly recommended for the use of students in 
the earlier periods of their education; it is well illus- 
trated, and produced in an attractive form. 

Elementary Physics, by E. Nightingale,* is a book 
which is appropriate for the use of junior students 
who intend to take, at a later date, the full physics 
syllabus of the School Certificate; or, it may be used for 
the physics portion of a general science syllabus. The 
course is experimental throughout, giving detailed 
instructions for many simple experiments. It is worthy 
of note that, in order to save time, weighings are taken 
with spring-balances, instead of with beam-balances. 
The wisdom of this procedure may not be accepted 
by all teachers; for, even with good spring balances, 
weighings are distinctly approximate; and, too, the 
beam-balance is an excellent appliance for imparting, at 
an early stage, a capacity for accurate observation—a 
faculty which often is so dormant in the young student. 
The question revolves round the relative importance of 
time and of accuracy in details. 

Properties of Matter, by D. N. Shorthose,® is intended 
primarily for the use of students preparing for Higher 
Certificate and University Scholarship Examinations ; 
and it can be well recommended for the purpose; 


2 Graded and Everyday Examples in Physics. By R. V. 


Jouns, W. F. WARE and A. I. REES. (6s. Macmillan.) 
3 General Science. By I. C. JosLIN. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
* Elementary Physics. By E. NIGHTINGALE. (3s. 6d. Bell) 


5$ Properties of Matter. By D. N. SHORTHOSE. Revised 
edition. (4s. Heinemann.) 
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especially as in this revised edition a chapter on viscosity 
has been added. In addition to chapters on the topics 
generally grouped under the title ''Properties of 
Matter," there is a full treatment of those parts of 
mechanics and hydrostatics which are included in the 
physics papers of the above examinations. Each 
chapter concludes with a series of well-selected questions. 

Engineering Science“ is a subject of study which, in 
recent years, has become important to all students of 
mechanical and electrical engineering ; it has developed, 
too, along experimental lines, so that even junior students 
acquire a knowledge of fundamental principles in the 
laboratory, rather ‘than in the lecture room. The book 
under notice meets all the requirements of senior 
technical schools, the first and second years of the 
Ordinary National Certificate Courses, and the intro- 
ductory work for the examinations of the Institutions of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers. The earlier 
chapters deal with force and its vector representation, 
the use of accurate measuring instruments, the principle 
of moments, work and power, and co-planar forces. 
Then follow chapters on more purely engineering sub- 
jects, such as machines, the transmission of power by 
belts, the testing of materials, and flexure. The 
concluding chapters are on the laws of motion, energy 
and hydraulics. In the text, everything has been done 
to give the student an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject. Each section includes worked examples and 
numerous exercises ; and the illustrations and diagrams 
are good. The book can be strongly recommended for 
the use of students in technical schools and colleges. 


¢ Engineering Science. By H. B. Brown and A. J. BRYANT. 
Vol. I: Mechanics and Hydrostatics. (5s. Macmillan.) 


The OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS announces in the 
Periodical the introduction of an instalment plan for the 
purchase of books. It applies at present to the Oxford 
English Dictionary (thirteen volumes), to the “ England " 
books and the Oxford Medical publications. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Instalment Department, Oxford 
University Press, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 

* * 15 

The wave of post-Christmas pessimism, noticeable 
around New Year’s Day, has overwhelmed the President 
of the Incorporated Society of Musicians. In his address, on 
December 28, 1937, he said, ‘‘ We are turning out annually 
hundreds of gifted and well-trained musicians, who are 
just as unwanted as the tons of fish that are thrown back 
into the sea because there is no market for them." The 
President (Mr. Robert J. Forbes) is the well-known principal 
of the Royal Manchester College of Music. He pleaded for 
the creation of an intelligent listening public, a task of some 
difficulty. 

+ 1. . 

The Lord Mayor of Sheffield desires that children should 
start their technical education earlier. He suggested at a 
recent meeting that a wider scope of such education, long 
overdue in Sheffield, would encourage young people to 
follow the line that suited them best. Mr. A. Ballard. 
Chairman of the Technical Education Committee, speaking 
at the same meeting, was more optimistic. They had built 
up, said he, a secondary school of a different type, in which 
boys could continue an education of a wider nature, whilst 
studying the technical side. 


Strange all this difference should be 
Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


UNITED STATES 
The social conscience of the U.S.A. which became, last 
year, progressively apparent in public affairs as world politics 
appeared to take a downward path, is reflected in the 
insistence of the necessity for democracy in recent articles 
on American educational matters. 


The Social Studies for April last in an article entitled 
Education for Democracy ” advocates 
most strongly the '' modified scientific 
method of history teaching, charac- 
terized by recalling the pupils' knowledge of earlier history 
teaching ; the critical evaluation of this earlier knowledge 
by questioning, to test its accuracy and the attitudes 
derived therefrom ; a study of the high school text with 
appraisal of its reliability, and some comparative training in 
thinking and the use of sources and a critical evaluation 
ofthem. The Journal of the National Education Association 
of the United States in its editorial for October, emphasizing 
the state of transition through which civilization is passing, 
the tendency to over-simplify the struggle between col- 
lapsing capitalism and a rising proletariat, and the per- 
version of language in this struggle, advocates four simple 
courses of action for those who want to be good citizens ; 
first, they can seek information in such liberal weeklies, 
undominated by special privilege, as The Nation and The 
New Republic, second, they can insist that their repre- 
sentatives in legislature and administration shall be honest 
and free from obligation to corporate interests; third, they 
can give special attention to international affairs which 
have come to affect all so closely ; and, fourth, they can 
make the most of themselves, in the sure knowledge that 
the age needs purpose, strength and character," and here 
teaching can be a mighty force in the free school which is 
the future of civilized life. 

To educate further for democracy, the people of Lorain, 
Ohio, held a public recognition service in September 
for its quota of the 2,000,000 young citizens reaching 
voting age every year; the November editorial of the 
Journal of the N.E.A. consisted of the address made 
by the editor on that occasion, and, besides an appeal 
for tolerance and honesty in public affairs as the only sure 
foundation for democracy, she mentioned Horace Mann 
as doing most, with Washington and Lincoln, to '' estab- 
lish and safeguard self-government.“ 


This referred to the widely-celebrated centenary of the 
passing by the Massachusetts legislature of 
the law creating a State Board of Education 
(due largely to Horace Mann who was 
president of the State Senate), and to Mann's appointment 
as Secretary of the Board. This great reformer gave up 
a flourishing law- practice and a high governmental 
position to dedicate himself to education, which was 
withheld from half the children of the nation; what 
public (i.e. primary) schools there were, opened only 
for a few weeks every year and were regarded as 
pauper schools. He had five problems; to rebuild the 
school-houses of the State ; to abolish corporal punishment ; 
to found normal schools; to enlarge the curriculum ; 
and to persuade the people themselves of the need of 
these reforms. In his twelve years' secretaryship he 
achieved all this, and, in spite of financial panic and much 
prejudice, doubled public schools' appropriations, increased 
teachers' salaries and lengthened school terms. The last 
eleven years of his life, Mann spent as John Quincy Adams’ 
successor in the U.S. Congress and as first President of 
Antioch College, Ohio; in the former he became a bitter 
opponent of slavery and in the latter built the first American 
institution for higher education for both sexes and all races. 


In the early months of the year the Journal of the N. E. A. 
devoted much space to the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill 


“ Education for 
Democracy.“ 


Horace Mann 
Centennial. 


for federal aid to education which reached its most impor- 
tant stage in May. This Bill will pro- 
vide for an initial appropriation of 
$100,000,000 a year until $300,000,000 
is provided, and will be apportioned to the States according 
to the number of children in each of from 5 to 20 years old ; 
it will be a definite step toward equalization of educational 
opportunity, as the school funds in the poorest State will be 
increased by 62 per cent as compared with 7 per cent in 
the richest, or, on the average, the twelve poorest States 
will receive an increase of 36 per cent and the twelve richest 
an increase of 1o per cent. If the Bill were opposed it 
could only be in the interests of a balanced budget and, 
as the Secretary of the N. E. A. said, the nation can 
scarcely afford to expend vast sums for protection from 
without while it leaves itself unguarded against the enemies 
of ignorance and incompetence within.“ 
In 1935, Congress passed a District of Columbia appro- 
The “Red priation Bill to which was attached the 
Rider.” so-called ‘‘ Red Rider” which reads: 
i “ hereafter no part of any appropriation 
P y approp 
for the public schools shall be available for the payment of 
the salary of any person teaching or advocating Com- 
munism." The School Review (published by the University 
of Chicago) for February, comments upon the suppression 
in the District of Columbia, of two periodicals of the Civic 
Education Service for use in schools, on account of articles 
explaining the philosophy and workings of Communism, 
in a series which included similar articles on democracy and 
Fascism, and it appealed for the repeal of a law which so 
obstructs the free discussion essential to a democracy as not 
only to forbid teachers to advocate Communism, but also 
prevents them from describing it. The Journal of the N.E.A. 
also took this matter up and described in March the 
attempts made in Congress to repeal the Red Rider, and 
in September it was able to report its repeal so that every 
school official is now relieved of the drag on his personal 
liberty which compelled him to sign a monthly statement 
asserting that he had complied with this law. 
In June, The School Review published some facts about 
secondary schools which showed that 


Federal Aid. 


J d m the percentage of '' reorganized ” schools 
5 (i.e. those operating on a plan other than 


the conventional one of the elementary 
school followed by a four-year high school course), was 
II'I in 1921, I9'4 in 1926, 26 in 1930 and that in 1934 it 
had risen to 28:6. The high schools increased in size, too, 
the percentage of those with fewer than 100 pupils dropping 
between 1926 and 1934 from 59°6 to 46:4, while there were 
forty with enrolments of over 5,000, the two largest being 
in New York City with 13,374 and 11,357 pupils respectively. 
The percentage of high school students who continued their 
education the following year has consistently dropped, on 
the other hand, from 32'1 at a university and 14:1 elsewhere 
in 1921, to 21:3 at a university and 3:8 elsewhere in 1934. 

Also received : School and Society, The Education Digest, 
The American Child, Columbia University Bulletin of 
Information, The Independent Journal of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Public Education, Pennsylvania. 


The National Union of Teachers has decided to urge the 
introduction of the metric system of coinage, weights and 


measures in Britain. 
k + * 


Messrs. William Heinemann have purchased the English 
speaking rights of Prof. Demangeon's Les Iles Britanniques, 
which was the first volume in the Geographie Universelle, 
issued under the supervision of Vidal de la Blache, and will, 
as early as possible, issue a version for English students, 
translated by Dr. E. D. Laborde, of Harrow School. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CO-EDUCATION 


All that you say in your Occasional Note on co-educa- 
tion in your December issue is backed by the authority 
of that great writer, Alexis Carrel, in his epoch-making 
book, Man the Unknown, which is not appreciated as 
it should be in England, although it is more esteemed in 
the United States and in France. He says in proof of 
your statements: '' The differences between man and 
woman are of a more fundamental nature. They are 
caused by the very structure of the tissues and by the 
impregnation of the entire organism with specific 
chemical substances. Ignorance of these fundamental 
facts has led promoters of feminism to believe that both 
sexes should have the same education, the same powers 
and the same responsibilities. In reality, woman differs 
profoundly from man. Every one of the cells of her 
body bears the mark of her sex. The same is true of her 
organs and, above all, of her nervous system. Physio- 
logical laws are as inexorable as those of the sidereal 
world. They cannot be replaced by human wishes. 
We are obliged to accept them just as they are. Women 
should develop their aptitudes in accordance with their 
own nature, without trying to imitate males. Their 
part in the progress of civilization is higher than that of 
men. They should not abandon their specific functions. 
The generative function is indispensable to her optimum 
development. It is, therefore, absurd to turn women 
against maternity. The same intellectual and physical 
training, and the same ambitions, should not be given 
to young girls as to boys. Educators should pay very 
close attention to the organic and mental peculiarities 
of the male and the female, and to their natural functions. 
Between the two sexes there are irrevocable differences. 
And it is imperative to take them into account in 
constructing the civilized world." Thus writes the man 
who is one of the greatest leaders of physiological 
science, the recipient of the Nobel prize. 


DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


— er 


JUNIOR INSTRUCTION CENTRES AND FACILITIES 
FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 


A cursory examination in a junior instruction centre 
having shown that few of the youths had ever attended 
any technical institute or school, a further inquiry was 
undertaken, and over a period of several months. Ina 
West Riding town, where there were not enough out of 
employment to justify the opening of a centre, it was 
found that all the unemployed youths had taken no 
further interest in education after leaving the elementary 
schools. A centre in a depressed area, with an attendance 
of four hundred returned only one per cent as having 
taken advantage of the post school education. Another 
centre, one of the largest, and situated in a city where 
the industries could well be described as cosmopolitan, 
was then investigated. The facilities for technical 
education in this city were of the best, the local authority 
actually printing a small pamphlet setting out the 
facilities and advantages of continued education, and 
also offering free admittance for the first session. In 
spite of this, the results of the inquiry were even worse, 
not a single one of the youths had taken advantage of 
the facilities. 


In connexion with this investigation it should be 
borne in mind that although the actual number of those 
in attendance at a J. I. C. may not be large, the numbers 
passing through the centre is often very high, in this 
case the number being well over two thousand. 

While it cannot be said that if the youths attending 
these centres had attended the technical schools they 
would have got employment, it is certainly true to say 
that of those who have attended the technical schools 
not I per cent are unemployed. 


It was only natural that the reasons for this non- 
attendance at technical schools should be determined, and 
the main reason seemed to be that as the youths were 
not in employment, the incentive for further education 
was absent. In other words, the technical education was 
definitely linked up with a trade, so that if a youth got 
employment as an apprentice engineer, he would then 
take the engineering course. This seemed to point out 
the need for popularizing some form of general course 
in the technical institutes, to which those without work 
could attend, and which would help them to fit them- 
selves for industry as and when they received employ- 
ment. 


It is, of course, well known that general work is being 
done in the junior instruction centres, but here the 
conditions are such that any instruction which has a 
trade bias is definitely condemned; in any case the 
attendance is for only half the working day. It might be 
possible to arrange a general course in the evening to 
suit the needs of these youths, in which case the centres 
would provide a good recruiting ground for the various 
technical institutions. The problem is of some magnitude 
as there are over two hundred of these centres up and 
down the country, with an attendance of over twenty- 
five thousand juveniles, and a turnover of over one 
hundred and fifty thousand in the course of a year. 

One or two minor points of interest were noted which 
were given as reasons for non-attendance. One of these 
was that the impression was general that an examination 
had to be passed before a youth could be admitted to a 
technical institute ; another was that it was felt that the 
cost of the course was more than could be afforded. 
These rather lead to the conclusion that a technical 
publicity campaign would be desirable, and this was 
further emphasized by the finding of a number of youths 
who very much favoured the correspondence form of 
institution ; some even cited cases of brothers who had 
given years to these courses, and who possessed many 
certificates, the value of which we all know, but 
which they highly prized. To correct a possible tendency 
to imagine these youths to be of the 14 to 15 group, 
it should be stated that the average age of those under 
review was I7. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Education Committee of the League of Nations Union 
has decided to hold the postponed International Conference 
of Teachers from April 22 to 25. The Conference will discuss 
the actual problems of international relations to-day, and 
wil exchange ideas and experiences on the methods of 
teaching international relations and of promoting inter- 
national friendship and understanding in colleges and 
schools. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


THE following are among the New Year Honours 
conferred by the King. Barons: Field-Marshal Sir 
William Riddell Birdwood, Bt., G.C.B., G.C.SI., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O, CLE, D. S. O., D.C.L., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in India, 1925-30; Master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge; for public services. Sir 
Henry Yarde Buller Lopes, Bt., J.P., D.L., Chairman of 
Devon County Council, Deputy President of the Univer- 
sity College of the South West, Exeter; for public 
services. KNIGHTS BACHELORS: Frederick Mander, 
General Secretary, National Union of Teachers. James 
Wallace Peck, C.B., F.R.S.E., Secretary, Scottish 
Education Department. Percival Sharp, Secretary, 
Association of Education Committees, England, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland. Thomas Franklin Sibly, Vice- 
Chancellor, Reading University ; Member of the Advisory 
Council of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. K. C. B.: Maurice Gerald Holmes, C.B., 
O. B. E., Permanent Secretary, Board of Education. 
K. B. E. 

William David Ross, O. B. E., President of the British 

Academy, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. C. B. E.: 
John Baldwyn Beresford, M. B. E., Secretary, University 
Grants Committee ; Secretary, Standing Commission on 
Museums and Galleries. Alexander Hamilton Thompson, 
Professor of History at Leeds University, Member of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). 
O.B.E.: Miss Georgina Birdsworth Ayre, J.P., Member of 
the Colne Education Committee. Miss Phyllis Constance 
Colson, Organizing Secretary, The Central Council of 
Recreative Physical Training. John Edwin Dalton, 
H.M. Staff Inspector of Schools, Board of Education. 
Hugh Marwick, Director of Education for Orkney. 
Adam Henry Robson, M.C., Principal Education 
Officer, Air Ministry. M.B.E.: Fred Cooper, Head 
Master of  Beechfield Council School, Doncaster. 
Charles Godfrey Fox, Chairman of the Camden Town 
Juvenile Advisory Committee. Miss Helen Roberts 
Harrison, Assistant Secretary, Scottish Juvenile Welfare 
and  After-Care Office. William George Hawker, 
Head Master, Mansford Street Central School, Bethnal 
Green. William Lawson, J.P., Chairman of the Govan 
Juvenile Advisory Committee. Miss Helen Locke, 
Superintendent, South Carntyne Junior Instruction 
Centre. Miss Louisa Jane Morrall, Head Mistress, 
Harpfield Council Junior Mixed School, Stoke-on-Trent. 
William Edwin Roberts, formerly Head Master, Heming- 
ford Street Central Boys’ School, Birkenhead. Harry 
Peace Smith, Head Master, South Road Boys’ Council 
School, Poole. Miss Jean Ferguson Tennant, Head 
Mistress, Maidenhall Infants’ School, Luton. Thomas 
Morris Thomas, Head Master, Gwendraeth Valley Council 
School, Pontyberem, Carmarthenshire. 


* * * 


EDUCATIONISTS of every type will feel that the knight- 
hood conferred upon Mr. F. Mander, the General Secre- 
tary of the National Union of Teachers, is thoroughly 
well deserved. Mr. Mander has brought to his great 
office outstanding ability, an unusual power of persuasive 
speech, and an aptitude for organization, all of which 
have helped to enhance the prestige of the N.U.T. No 
less welcome is the similar honour conferred upon 
Dr. Percival Sharp, Secretary of the Association of 


Education Committees, who is honoured as an adminis- 
trator, and well liked and respected by the teaching 
profession. The Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Education, Mr. M. G. Holmes, receives the K.C.B., 
which adds well-merited lustre to a famous name. Scot- 
land is not forgotten, for Mr. J. W. Peck, Secretary of 
the Scottish Education Department, and formerly of 
the L.C.C., receives a knighthood ; and another notable 
honour is the knighthood conferred upon Dr. T. F. Sibly, 
Vice-Chancellor of Reading University. 


* * * 


THE Governors of Wellington School, Somerset, 
have appointed Mr. A. J. Price, formerly Head Master of 
St. Peter’s School, York, to succeed Mr. George Corner, 
who retires at Easter. Mr. Price was elected Ewelme 
Exhibitioner at Jesus College, Oxford, in 1917. After 
the War, during which he served in the Royal Naval Air 
Service, he returned to Oxford and took the Honour 
School of Natural Science. He was a house master at 
Denstone until 1930 and subsequently Senior Science 
Master at Berkhamsted School, where he also commanded 
the O.T.C. At the former school his boys won five open 
scholarships at Oxford, and at the latter school at Oxford 
and Cambridge his boys won six open scholarships and 
three exhibitions. He is a man of singular versatility 
and at school read classic in addition to science. His 
post-graduate work includes university examinations 
in biology, zoology, physiology and anatomy. 


$ * * 


WILLIAM ROLLESTON, who died on Boxing Day last, was 
the son of Dr. George Rolleston, the eminent Professor 
of Geology at Oxford, and the younger brother of Sir 
Humphry Rolleston, the Regius Professor of Physic at 
Cambridge. Educated at Marlborough, he went up to 
Merton with an exhibition ; after taking a second class 
in Moderations, he took his degree in 1891. For many 
years he was a master at Repton, from where he went on 
to Queen Elizabeth's College at Guernsey. He retired 
in I930 but continued to live in the Island. 


$ * * 


UNIVERSITY circles have suffered a great loss by the 
death of Prof. Louis Napoleon George Filon, on 
December 29 last, at the age of 62. He was a son of 
Mr. A. Filon, tutor of the Prince Imperial, and he passed 
through a distinguished academic career at University 
College, London, and King’s College, Cambridge. Since 
1912 he had been Goldsmid Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Mechanics at University College, London. 
He was one of the promoters of London University O.T.C. 
and became Commanding Officer. During the War he 
saw foreign service in command of the second reserve 
battalion of the London Regiment. From 1926-30 he 
was Dean of the Faculty of Science in London University 
and Vice-Chancellor for 1933 and 1934. He was one of 
the leaders in the development of the plans for the new 
University buildings. 

ONLOOKER. 


Lord Aberdare, Chairman of the National Fitness Council, 
is to open on Wednesday, March 2nd, an Exhibition entitled 
Health, Sport and Fitness," organized by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, at 66 Portland Place, W. 1 
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GERMANY'S LANGUAGE “CAMPS” 


By MARGARET FRAZIER 


TABLES are being turned on schoolmasters and 

mistresses in Germany who find themselves humble 
pupils leading a spartan life in Schulungslager, or School 
Camps, a new educational experiment. 

Teachers of various subjects attend these camps, most 
of which are in the country, occupying old manor houses 
or former boarding schools. There are camps for biology, 
for political science, for gymnastics, and for history. 
Each camp lasts about two weeks, with a programme of 
lectures and practical instruction offered. If a teacher 
gives instruction in more than one subject, he must attend 
more than one camp. Manual labour forms a part of 
life in a teachers’ camp. Every one must join in the 
morning labour service, which includes sweeping, 
making beds, peeling potatoes, cutting wood, and working 
in the garden. There are athletic exercises before break- 
fast ; and after the midday siesta, a march lasting about 
an hour. 

The most interesting type of camp is that for language 
teachers. Formerly it was necessary to gain proficiency 
through living several months in the country of the 
language one wished to teach, and to repeat these trips 
abroad at fairly frequent intervals during the teaching 
career. Because of the present exchange restrictions 
and attendant difficulties for Germans wishing to leave 
the country, the Ministry of Education started these 
special camps for language teachers about eight months 
ago. The majority are for English masters and 
mistresses. Less frequently, French camps are held, 
and a series of Latin “ Lager” is planned for this 
autumn. 

Having served as English “ Lektorin or instructor in 
two of the English camps last spring, I should like to tell 
something about the life there. The organization 
directly responsible for maintaining them is the Zentral 
Institut für Erziehung und Unterricht. This office is part 
of the Ministry of Education. Two language camps were 
opened eleven months ago; one is near Berlin at 
Gross Kóris, the other is in the Ruhr district near Essen, 
in the small town of Kettwig. Teachers attend the 
" Rankenheim " Lager at Gross Kóris from all parts of 
Central Germany, as well as from East Prussia. The 
Ruhr camp in the Fichte Schule at Kettwig is attended 
by those from the Rhineland, from the northern pro- 
vinces, from the Black Forest and from Württemberg. 

Selection of instructors for these language camps is 
one of the most difficult tasks of the Central Institute. 
From six to nine instructors must be engaged for each 
camp, and must fulfil certain definite requirements. They 
must speak the language of the Lager as their mother 
tongue and with the accent and elegance of a well- 
educated person. For the English camps, natives of 
England, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the 
United States are accepted if they are otherwise qualified. 
Instructors must have patience, and the willingness to 
make an individual case of each teacher and diagnose his 
own particular language difficulties. Furthermore, they 


must be willing to live simply and expect no favours that 
cannot be granted to the teachers, or Kameraden, as 
they are called. Since experience in this type of teaching 
is an asset, the Institute is glad to have the same 
instructors remain for as many camps as they like. 

The Central Institute recruits many instructors from 
the universities—students who are here on an exchange 
arrangement, on scholarships or for independent study 
leading to an advanced degree. Exchange English 
teachers at German schools also are given the opportunity 
to take part in the English camps. At the two I have 
attended, the Lektoren included a university professor, 
a head master from Australia, an English girl serving as 
translator in a London bureau, an American journalist, 
an English magazine editor, an Australian housewife, 
and the rest were exchange teachers or students. 

My first camp was at Rankenheim. Teachers had a 
twenty-minute walk from the village railway station 
to the camp," which occupies two attractive brick 
buildings at the edge of a lake, and surrounded on the 
other sides by evergreen forests. This was formerly the 
estate of wealthy people, but riotous living and financial 
catastrophe caused their downfall. The property was 
bought by the Zentral Institut a few months ago and 
converted into a camp. 

At camp headquarters we were given our bedding, 
clothes-hangers, and tooth-brush glasses. The men 
received the uniforms which they were required to wear 
—heavy twill suits of dark or of light grey, depending 
on how many times they had been washed, with grey 
outing flannel shirts and brown army-type overcoats. 
The instructors and the mistresses could dress as they 
liked, although women were asked when possible to wear 
a dark skirt and light blouse. 

The following programme was typical of a day at 
Rankenheim : 6.15 a.m, awakening whistle ; 6.30 a. m., 
early sports; 6.50 a.m., room inspection ; 7.20 a.m., 
flag ceremony ; 7.30 a.m., breakfast ; 8 to 9 a.m., labour 
service; 9.30 to 10.30 a.m., English reading and pro- 
nunciation practice, using Dean Inge's book, England,“ 
as the text ; II a.m. to I2 noon, lecture on some phase 
of education and school management; 12.15 p. m., 
dinner; 12.45 to 2.15 p.m., rest; 2.30 to 3.30 p. m., 
march; 3.45 to 4.45 p.m., English conversation ; 
5 p.m., tea; 5.30 to 6.30 p.m., lecture on educational 
methods; 6.50 p.m., flag ceremony; 7 p.m., supper; 
8 to 9.15 p.m., singing, play-acting or a special talk by 
one of the English instructors ; ro p.m., lights out. 

The Helden Keller or Heroes' Den was a popular place 
for spare moments, since it was a café and smoking room 
—smoking was forbidden elsewhere in the houses. 
Others preferred taking walks, swims, boat rides, or 
sun baths during leisure time. Sometimes '' comrades " 
and instructors walked to Gross Kóris for a cup of real 
coffee, for only malt coffee was served at the camp. The 
food was simple but wholesome. Some of the teachers 
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HARMONY 


FOR 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


A text-book for class use, on aural foundations, 
including some rudiments and free two-part writing. 
By 
ANNIE O. WARBURTON, Mus.D. 
From the Preface by Prof. C. H. KITSON: 


If Dr. Warburton's book moves somewhat 
slowly, it is because she insists upon pupils 
knowing what their work sounds like and 
what it means... I know of no book which 
is so ‘ foolproof.’ " 


The pupil is shown how to think and how to 
work, stage by stage. The book is ideally 
suited to the capacity of the average beginner. 


4s. 6d. 


A SHORT 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY of ENGLAND 


By 
C. W. PROSSER, M.A. 


and 


MARGARET SHARP, M.A., Ph.D. 


Traces in outline the history of English 
political institutions, and emphasizes their 
essential continuity from early times to the 
present day. 


It is intended for use by those beginning the 
study of constitutional history at the Univer- 
sity, and also for the higher forms in Secondary 
Schools engaged in post-Certificate work. 


58. 
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LONGMANS 


DEMOCRACY 
AND ITS RIVALS 


An Introduction to Modern Political Theories 


By 
CHRISTOPHER LLOYD, M.A. 


In Sixth Forms where an attempt is being made 
to widen the interests of the citizen of the 
future, the books by Mr. R. W. Jepson on 
* Clear Thinking " and by Dr. Derry on 
* British Institutions of To-day " are already 
widely used. This new book will serve as a 
companion volume. It provides a basis for 
discussing the varied and contradictory politi- 
cal ideas that guide the world of to-day. 


38. 6d. 


BRITAIN AND 
WORLD AFFAIRS 
| 1783-1936 

By 
R. M. RAYNER, B.A. 


and 


W. T. G. AIREY, M.A. 


To Mr. R. M. Rayner's Concise History of 
Britain—a well tried manual for the School 
Certificate—there has now been added a 
Supplement on World Affairs from the French 
Revolution to the present time, by Mr. W. T. G. 
Airey. It is intended to meet the needs of 
those schools which require a more compre- 
hensive course for the last year of school life. 


38. 6d. 


LONG MANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E. C. 4 
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were not glad at first to be at the camp, but the orderly 
atmosphere, the good air, and the stimulating com- 
panionship of other teachers combined to make them 
sorry when the day of parting arrived. Most of them 
gàined considerably in proficiency in English during the 
two weeks. 

.. Yesterday I returned from my second camp, this time 
at Kettwig. There the teachers are called '' Teddy 
Bears because of their woolly and rather awkwardly- 
fitting brown uniforms that make them look like nothing 
on earth except a rather comical teddy bear. The 
6,000 or 8,000 inhabitants of Kettwig are used to their 
familiar sight by now, and cafés, cinemas, tobacconists, 
and news-stands all find them a great boon. 

Camp life at Kettwig is more leisurely—perhaps in 
keeping with the easy-going temperament of South 
Germans as contrasted to the sterner stuff of the 
Prussians. Breakfast was not until eight, and we had 
two hours every afternoon for a nap. There were more 
excursions to interesting places in the neighbourhood 
(such as Essen, Düsseldorf, the harbour at Duisburg, 
mines at Oberhausen, &c.), and fewer lectures on 
theoretical subjects. In the evening, we had singing, 
both of German and English folk-songs, play-acting, or 
a talk by one of the instructors. Sometimes we had a 
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free evening to go to a café in the town. The last night 
was Kamerad schafte abend. We sat at long tables at a 
café, and were surprised at ali the talent in our midst 
—poets who wrote in English about the camp; song 
writers, elocutionists, and reciters. I believe every one 
of the eighty-six teachers was sorry to say good-bye to 
the Fichte Schule. 

German school masters are people of great dignity, 
learning, and prestige. It was therefore a particular 
treat to see them assembled together in a simple way, 
sleeping on double deck beds ten to a room, peeling 
potatoes and sweeping floors, meekly taking corrections 
from 21-year-old instructors, and throwing off in the 
process years of dignity, and acting as youthful as their 
own pupils. The inhabitants of Kettwig and Gross Kóris 
smile indulgently as these uniformed teachers (looking 
almost like convicts in their strange attire) go by gaily 
singing and laughing. These camps are bringing back 
youth and a better understanding of the problems of 
their pupils to the teachers, and they are succeeding also 
in their primary object, that of improving the teachers' 
facility in English, and in their secondary aim, that of 
giving schoolmasters a taste of camp discipline such as 
all young Germans get in the compulsory Labour Service 
and Army. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the January Competition is Lolita," 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Torelore.”’ 

The winner of the December Competition was Mr. A. C. 
Harrison, High Green, Sheffield. 

The winner of the November Competition is Mr. 
Charles Race, 21 Hazel Road, Oxbarn, Wolverhampton. 


We classify the nineteen versions received as follows : 
Class I.—Lolita, Torelore, Yendu, Mousmée. 
Class II.—Dexter, Río Blanco, J. T. P. R., Trina, 
Nautilus, Martin, Presbutes, Cháteau d'If, 
; Silsden, Katty Ann, J. E. M. 
Class III.—Numéro, Old Colwyn, Borderer, Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ MEMORIAS DE UN SoLTERGN, BY EMILIA 
PARDO BAZÁN 


Usted perdone—respondiéme Feíta con su brío acostum- 
brado, que delataba la beneficiosa influencia del caldo y 
del afiejo Jerez.—La heroína de Ibsen a que usted alude 
deja a su marido y a sus hijos. Se dan casos de mujeres 
que los dejan por motivos peores que los que guían a Nora ; 
pero, en fin, ello es que Nora abandona a tres inocentes. 
VO. . . abandono a varios culpables! No se asuste, ya 
le probaré que no exagero. Si estos culpables fuesen mis 
hijos . . . puede que no tuviese valor para tanto, culpables 
y todo! No son mis hijos. Por algo he formado la resolución 
de no casarme.—Los hijos deben de ser una cadena atroz. 
. . . — No se figure usted: me duelen las niñas pequeñas y 
mi padre. He de estar tristísima los primeros tiempos, lejos 
de aquí. Desde que me convencí de que era preciso mar- 
charme, no he comido ; así me puse tan débil. Pero hay 
que armarse de valor. Convencida de que debo marcharme, 
me marcho, y salga el sol por Antequera. Cuanto más 
pronto 

l TRANSLATED BY “ LoLITA ” 


Excuse me,” answered Feíta with her usual vigour, 
indicating the wholesome effects of the broth and the old 
sherry. The heroine of Ibsen to whom you are referring 


leaves her husband and her children. There are instances 
of women leaving them for worse motives than those which 
influence Nora; but for all that, the fact is that Nora does 
abandon three innocent creatures. In my case, the people 
whom I am abandoning are guilty. Don't be startled, I'll 
soon prove that I am not exaggerating. If these guilty 
creatures were my children, possibly I should not have the 
courage to do it, guilty though they might be; but they 
are not. It wasn’t for nothing that I made up my mind 
not to get married. Children must be a frightful tie. Oh, 
don't misunderstand me. I am sorry about the little girls 
and my father. I shall be very sad to begin with, when I 
am far away from here. Since I acquired the conviction 
that I must go, I have eaten nothing. That is why I turned 
so weak. But one must summon up one’s courage. Being 
convinced now that I must go, I am going—and now for a 
fresh start. The sooner the better! 


Whether on account of the '' beneficiosa influencia del 
añejo Jerez of Christ mas- time, or for some other reason, 
entries for this month were down by nearly 50 per cent 
on those of the last Spanish competition, in July, 1937. 
As we said in judging that competition, it is one thing to 
know the meaning of the words of a passage and quite 
another to render the piece into appropriate English. 
This was an attractive little passage, full of everyday 
idiomatic phrases, but colloquial throughout. Those 
who attempted it nearly all made a determined effort to 
be colloquial; most of them came to grief occasionally, 
and even the prize-winner, and Torelore, who came very 
near her indeed, have one or two unhappy phrases. Still, 
the average level reached in this respect was much higher 
than last time; and we are glad of this, for a con- 
versational passage rendered in stilted, unnatural 
language is painful to the reader. 

A few notes on words and phrases will probably be 
welcome. Usted perdone (Excuse me, forgive me, pardon 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THE STORY OF 
EUROPE 


By CiceLy TOWER, 
History Mistress, The King’s High School, 


Warwick 


A readable, well illustrated introduction to 
European History for Children of 11-13. 


PART One. From Rome to the Age of 
Discovery. 2s. 3d. 


Part Two. From the Reformation to Modern 
Times. as. 3d. 


Parts ONE AND Two, Complete. 38. 9d. 


Methuen 


Two New and Attractive Junior Histories 


LIVING HISTORY 


DRAMATIC History READERS 
By E. Lucia TURNBULL 


A series of vivid dialogues and playlets, 
graded, each with an historical introduction, 
for acting or reading, for children of 8 to 13. 


Book 1. FROM THE STONE AGE TO ROME. 
Book 2. THe MippLE AGEs. 
Books 3 and 4. In preparation. 


Each Book, 2s. 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Guy KENDALL 
Formerly Head Master of University College School, Hampstead 


In simple and everyday language the author explains what is meant by New Testament 
criticism and shows the bearing it has upon Christian belief, and how the saner modern 
critic approaches the problems of the New Testament. A timely and valuable book for the 


sixth form. 
Crown 8vo. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By R. Swann, 


Assistant Master and Librarian, Cheltenham 
College 


Provides material for quick investigation 
and the simpler forms of research. This little 
book aims at training a boy how to make 
use of a library. A useful link between the 
English work of middle and upper forms and 
the School library. 


Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 


7s. 6d. net. 


TEST PAPERS IN 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Compiled by R. D. WoRMALD 


Senior Classical Master, Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester 


The author has followed the requirements 
of common sense and every day knowledge in 
compiling these interesting tests. Suitable 
for Junior and Middle forms. 


Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
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me) is an ordinary imperative: the transposition of the 
pronoun is indicative of extreme politeness, mock courtesy 
or remonstrance. Delataba means denounced or (as here) 
betrayed. Why some competitors wanted it to read 
dilataba we cannot imagine. Jerez, is, of course, sherry. 
two competitors only failed to recognize it and invented 
an attractive person with a “ beneficent influence 
called old Jerez '" whom we were quite sorry to have 
to conjure away like a Christmas ghost. Ello es que: 
the fact is that . . il 's true, none the less (taken with 
en fin). Ya is not invariably or entirely temporal, but 
very commonly emphatic (/ Ya lo sé '—Yes, yes, I know 
(impatiently) or J am quite aware of that (portentously) : 
here, however, soon is probably the best rendering. 
Cadena troubled one presumably dictionaryless and 
Latinless competitor, who deduced present—we suppose 
from French cadeau. No se figure usted Don't imagine 
(t.e., that I'm not worried about the children). Dots 
would have indicated that this was an attenuated 
aposiopesis, but there were none in the original text, 
probably because the phrase is so commonly used in this 
way that a Spaniard hardly realizes its true nature. 
He de estar is almost a simple future : literally, it means 
I must of necessity be but actually it is rarely as emphatic 
as that. Cuanto más pronto: as soon as I possibly can. 

The phrase salga el sol por Antequera worried nearly 
everybody— not merely because, as one competitor com- 
plained, they “ didn't know if it was a person or a place ”’ 
(an atlas or a Baedeker would have settled that) but 
because '' the sun " seemed to have nothing to do with 
the context. Various attempts were made: ''I'm off 
to Antequera ” (envisaged, no doubt, as a Spanish 
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equivalent of Philadelphia in the morning), may 
the sun rise at (or on") Antequera ” (thus the literalist 
translators), I start at sunrise for Antequera,” ‘‘ May I 
find a place in the sun at Antequera," and so on. The 
boldest and brightest competitors, however, deduced an 
idiomatic phrase, best translated freely. They were right: 
the complete sentence is: Salga el sol por Antequera y 
póngase por donde quiera. It denotes determination to 
take some bold or irrevocable step and Lolita's rendering 
of it was quite the happiest phrase in the whole set of 
translations. - 

Last month we had no space for more than an acknow- 
ledgment of a letter from H. S. W.“ in which he 
mentions having shown the extract from Les Plaisirs du 
Hasard to “a cultivated English-speaking French- 
woman,“ who judged, from certain turns of phrase, that 
the author was not pure French— probably Belgian." 
Well, we have no information as to René Benjamin's 
exact origin, but a recent work of reference records that 
he was born in Paris, lives in Paris, and—if we may judge 
from a list of his published works—is Parisian of the 
Parisians. We have certainly not noticed any of the 
more notorious Belgicisms in the play, but it does contain 
slangy expressions which, to a French lady of the older 


generation, might seem reprehensible. 


Our thanks are due to those who have written about a 
question on which we invited correspondence recently 
—whether it would be better to arrange only Class I 
in order of merit, listing the other classes alphabetically. 
There seems to be more sympathy for the Prize Editor 
than real enthusiasm for the idea, and therefore we shall 

(Continued on page 78) 
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previous years, 1/6 each 


The Journal of Education (Vol. LXIV), from Jan to Decem- 
ber, 1982, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
and secondary education, since every subject of interest to teachers 
and pupils is dealt with in one form or another in these 850 pages. 
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U—The Yorkshire Post, December 28, 1932. 
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FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH 


A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE 
by M. L. DELBENDE, B. ès L. and J. FRAME, L.C.P. 


Lecturer in French, City of London College. Lecturer in French, Croydon Polytechnic. 
Author of *' Je Parle Francais, ' sketches from Life '' Author of '* First Stage French. 
f" Sur Le Vif ). 


From the FOREWORD by E. M. STEPHAN 


Chief Lecturer in French to the B.B.C. 


The aim of this book is to . . . help young students of French in planning and writing 
free composition. Whatever kind of essay the pupil is asked to write—narrative, descriptive, 
epistolary, argumentative—he is always supplied with excellent models, and with adequate 
assistance as regards ideas, plan, arrangement of material, syntax and vocabulary. Too much 
is not done for the pupil ; this book is like a wise guide and counsellor, who takes the young 
traveller by the hand and helps him over the difficult and thorny path. 


Among the many excellent features embodied in this work, one that appeals to me 
particularly is the Appendix, with its wealth of idiomatic expressions, proverbs, &c. Here the 
pupil will find plenty of little gems with which to adorn, or as we say in French, emailler, his 
essay and lift it out of the ordinary and commonplace.“ 


CLOTH BOARDS, 2s. 6d. 


OLIVER AND BOYD LTD. 


33 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 


au ESSAYS MUST ARRIVE BY MARCH 6, 1938 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


The Journal of Education otfers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers' List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 


Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age wil be: for seniors, r4 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates' own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. Fine writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate's full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate's age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate's school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the School: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written '' Essay," and 
it should be posted to : 


MR. WILLIAd Rice, The Journal of Education, Ludgate Broadway, London, E. C. 4. 
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endeavour to carry on as hitherto, only reserving the right 
to adopt the partly alphabetical arrangement if at any 
time we get an abnormally large number of entries. 

“ Katty Ann," in Italy, kindly remembered us at 
Christmas-time and sent an attractive card. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English Verse of the following lines by 
Francois Maynard (1582-1642) : 


EPITAPHE 


Ci git Paul qui baissait les yeux 

A la rencontre des gens sobres, 

Et qui priait toujours les cieux 

Qu l'année eũt plusieurs Octobres. 
Ce grand pilier de cabaret 

Avecque un hareng soret 

Humait des bouteilles sans nombre ; 
Passant qui t'es ici porté, 

Sache qu'il voudrait que son ombre 
Eüt de quoi boire à ta santé. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

AH entries for this month's com petition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 62, must reach 
the office by the first post on March 1, 1938, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Current affairs are well represented in the public lectures 
being given this term at KING’s COLLEGE, LONDON. Dr. 
Wickham Steed has two lectures to give (on February 7 
and 14) of a course of five on German influence in Central 
Europe. A lecture, illustrated by a film, on some aspects 
of modern Brazil, will be given on March 2 by H.E. the 
Brazilian Ambassador. Geographers will note two lectures, 
by Major M. Hotime (March 10) and by Major R. L. Brown 
(March 17) on the work of the Ordnance Survey. Lectures 
arranged by the School of Slavonic Studies, which are being 
given at King’s College, include six on Wednesdays by 
G. Struve on literature and literary problems in the U.S.S.R., 
1917-37 (remaining lectures on February 2, 9, 16, 23). The 
lectures are at 5.30 p.m. 

$ $ $ 


Among the public lectures remaining to be given at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE this term are a course of three, on 
February 28, March 7 and 14, at 5 p.m., by Dr. J. F. 
Danielli on surface chemistry and biology ; and two, on 
March 8 and 10, at 5.30 p.m., by Prof. P. Pruvost, of the 
University of Lille, on the sub-surface geology of northern 


France. 
* $ * 


Christmas passed, we begin to look for Spring Books, 
and MESSRS. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., are quick to provide 
information in the form of a thirty-two page pamphlet. 
We notice Everyman's Wild Flowers and Trees, by Miles 
Hadfield, which includes descriptions and illustrations of 
500 of our common flowers and trees. Everyman's Library 
is to receive three additions: Stories, Essays and Poems, bv 
Walter de la Mare, The Georgian Literary Scene, by Frank 
Swinnerton and H:ndu Scriptures, edited by Dr. Nicol 
Macnicol. Volumes on Palestrina and Berlioz are being 
added to the Master Musicians series, and Nicolas 
Slonimsky has written an encyclopedic survey entitled 
Music since 1900. 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and 108. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are 
presented, the names of the candidates will be arranged 
alphabetical, and those in excess of three Seniors and 
three Juniors will not be considered. The final award will 
be made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 5, 
1938. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates' own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, r1 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a I-in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say 4 in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; aptillustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. '' Fine 
writing " should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 
. The Candidate's full name i» block letters ; 
. The Candidate's age last birthday. This is essential ; 
. The name and address of the Candidate's school ; 
. The title of the essay ; 
. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate's age ; 
(b That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
wncorrecled work of the Candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written Essay Competition. 
and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Among the announcements in the current issue of the 
Cambridge Bulletin, we notice The Charity Schools Movement, 
by Miss M. G. Jones, now in the press. The concluding 
volume of A. E. E. McKenzie's series of text-books of 
School Certificate and 1st M.B. standard, namely Magnetism 
and Electricity is announced, and also Books II and III 
of the Arithmetic of Daily Life, by H. Webb and J. C. Hill. 
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BLACKIE 


| OBSESSIONS AND 
CONVICTIONS OF THE 
HUMAN INTELLECT 


F. W. WESTAWAY 
Author of The Endless Quest, &c. 


An account of some of the most striking beliefs 
and delusions which have held sway over the 
minds of men, some now obsolete, others still che 
subject of controversy. 


The early chapters of the book deal with 
astrology, phrenology, palmistry, magic and 
witchcraft. Then follow several chapters on 
scientific questions some, such as perpetual 
motion and squaring of the circle now completely 
settled, others, like the fourth dimension and the 
finiteness of space, still debated. 


The remaining and more considerable portion 
of the book deals with topics in science, philosophy 
and religion, which are still of absorbing interest 
to the human intellect and the human feelings. 


Witchcraft ; Science ; Certainty or 
Doubt?; Philosophy ; Knowledge or 
Speculation? ; Charlatanism and 
Chicane ; Religious Persecution ; 
Alchemy: (I) The Philosophers’ Stone 
and the Elixir of Life; Alchemy: 
(I) The Transmutation of Metals; 
Perpetual Motion ; The Creeds of 
the Christian Churches ; Belief and 


Truth ; Space and Time ; Finite or 
Infinite ? ; Squaring the Circle; 


Immortality. 


10/6 net 


Obtainable from all Booksellers 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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School Buildings 


We have often urged in these columns the paramount 
importance of providing school buildings adequate in 
every way to the needs of the modern world. Hence it 
is a source of peculiar gratification to us to find that this 
question has been given prominence recently by two 
well-organized and admirably planned exhibitions. 

The first of these was a display of plans and models 
held in December by the headquarters of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects at Portland Place. Any 
visitor at this display saw welcome evidence that 
architects have now learned to look at school buildings 
from the standpoint of functionalism ; the buildings are 
being designed first and foremost to suit the purpose for 
which they are intended, and not to display the archi- 
tect’s knowledge of period styles or his acquaintance 
with applied ornament. 

The second was the News-Chronicle Schools Exhibition 
held at Dorland Hall in January. The News-Chronicle 
has served education well by organizing a competition 
for designs of ideal schools suitable for town and country. 
This was the nucleus of the exhibition, and around it 
were grouped displays of educational equipment and 
demonstrations of school work of all kinds, illustrating 
to quote the programme “ the whole range of education 
in Great Britain from Nursery School to choice of 
careers." The organizers hoped that from the wealth 
of ideas available to educationists, members of education 
authorities and teachers, there would arise healthier 
and more efficient schools throughout the land." Hence 
there were gathered under one roof such exhibits as 
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model flats for housewifery classes, a model gymnasium, 
an air-conditioned class-room and prize-winning designs 
for new schools. 

The Victorians left us a legacy of school buildings that 
are on the whole deplorably bad. One may ask Whose 
fault wasthis ? " Theanswer is that the fault was shared 
equally by architects and by those who commissioned 
their services. Of the latter it may be said that school 
boards and governing bodies always hankered after the 
picturesque and imposing. The aftermath of the Indus- 
trial Revolution led them to conceive that the increasing 
wealth of the country ought to be reflected in opulence 
of decoration. Outward show came first, and fitness of 
purpose was nowhere. When Sir John Guest the iron- 
master, built a model school at Dowlais, he commis- 
sioned plans from Barry, architect of the Houses of 
Parliament, and the latter incorporated in the design an 
east window which is a replica of the largest window in 
the Parliament buildings. A vast perpendicular Gothic 
window in a school for children! Nor were the pre- 
sumably more enlightened dons and head masters much 
wiser. A head master of Harrow in the 'seventies 
actually paid out of his own pocket to provide at extra 
cost narrow decorated Gothic windows for one of the 
school houses (Drury's) instead of the simple rectangular 
windows that would have been cheaper and let in light 
and air. And every school board set up in 1870 believed 
that a Ruskinian, Gothic or Italianate Renaissance was 
superior to plain Georgian. Hence the pinnacles, pedi- 
ments, dormer windows, tracery, Jacobean mullions, and 
all the rest of the misapplied ornament with which the 
schools were cluttered. Often these schools might appear 
picturesque (as at Sutton Coldfield—a period piece in 
its way). But they were as a rule grotesquely unfitted 
for their purpose. 

Even if the school boards and governing bodies had 
had more insight, few of them were firm enough to 
suppress the misguided ideas of architects (as Palmerston 
did with Gilbert Scott over the Foreign Office Buildings). 

Architects have many sins to answer for, but whereas 
the errors of other men lie hidden in forgotten books or 
obsolete laws, the mistakes of architects are visible in too 
solid and durable a form ; they cannot be hidden under 
a bushel but they shine before all men. Even Water- 
house, who built the new St. Paul's School in 1884, was 
led away from the path of truth and while designing a 
building which rather suggested a majestic Hotel de 
Ville he put the class-rooms on the northern (and thus 
on the colder and darker) side. As for the municipal 
architects of the past up and down the country, one has 
only to think of those massive and unwieldy school 
buildings (stone in the North, boiler-brick in the Mid- 
lands and South where the windows are always too high 
for the children to look out of them, the corridors too 
narrow and gloomy, the floors hard and noisy, the wood- 
work heavy and ugly, the whole painted in drab colours 
accentuated by the most hideous of glazed or enamelled 
tiles in cloakrooms and halls. 

There were notable changes visible in the first decade 
of this century. The Derbyshire County architect 
showed how schools could be pleasantly built on the 
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open quadrangular system with sliding windows and 
sunny corridors. The post-War era enforced economy 
in materials, and this made for simpler and neater build- 
ings. Many of the schools built in the expansion period 
of 1927-31 showed admirable taste and restraint with 
judicious use of new materials. 

But we were still behind the French and the Dutch 
in experimenting with the application of new materials 
and new conceptions of design and lay-out. It was 
not until the slump of 193r forced a more drastic 
economy that functionalism had its chance. The 
contrast may be seen clearly in Middlesex. Harrow 
Weald County School (1930) is a red brick building in 
a modified Tudor domestic style, pleasant and comely, 
well-planned and admirably equipped. Stonebridge 
Park Council School (1933) is a functional ” building of 
brick, concrete and glass, where design is completely 
subordinated to purpose, and the result is a clean, light 
and airy building. 

Simplicity, light, airiness, these are the prime neces- 
sities in the modern school. Cheerful colour for the 
interior walls, wide corridors, hygienic methods of 
heating and ventilation, adjustable desks and seats, 
rooms designed for special purposes ; these are some of 
the needs that are now being boldly met by our archi- 
tects. Let any one who has any doubt on this point 
take a bus or tram along the edge of Wormwood Scrubbs 
Common. He will see there a finely proportioned building 
in concrete and glass, with bold sweeping lines and a 
complete certainty of purpose. It is the new Burlington 
School for Girls, a building as representative of our new 
age as are the best of the admirable new factory buildings 
along the Great West Road. 

We have said some harsh things above about the 
school architects of a past age, and we end with the 
reflection that we have nothing but the highest praise 
for those enlightened architects who are bringing into 
our best modern schools the sunlight, fresh air, and 
fitness of purpose that are the hallmarks of a modern 
school building. 


Electricity in Schools.—The important part which 
electricity is playing, and can play, in school life is well 
illustrated in a special folder Progress in Schools just 
published by the British Electrical Development Associa- 
tion. How to make proper use of lighting in cloakrooms, 
laboratories, classrooms, workshops, gymnasiums ; how to 
take advantage of the modern method of electric heating 
by flood heaters, tubular heaters and fires, and the necessity 
of teaching cooking, laundry and cleaning with modern 
electrical appliances, are the more important subjects with 
which the publication deals. 

* S 1 


Careers for Secondary School Girls.—The Ministry 
of Labour has published a new edition of the pamphlet 
Careers for Secondary School Girls.“ This pamphlet. 
which is a companion to Careers for Secondary School 
Boys, is one of the series prepared by arrangement between 
the Incorporated Association of Head Masters and Head 
Mistresses and the Ministry of Labour. It is now re- 
issued in a more compact form at the reduced price of 6d. 
with sixty-seven separate sections arranged alphabetically. 
Most of the usual careers for girls are included in the pam- 
phlet, together with some still in the pioneer stage. Copies 
can be obtained at any H.M. Stationery Office. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


[^ a report which is to be considered by the University 

authorities, it is recommended that the Teachers' 
Training College at Cambridge should become a Univer- 
sity Department, that a Professorship 
of Education be created, and that 
lecturers in the Department of Educa- 
tion should be eligible for appointment as University 
lecturers. The University Teachers' Training Syndicate 
which is making these recommendations is moved by 
the desire that Cambridge should take its due share in 
the development of educational theory which it sees is 
having more and more effect on educational practice. So 
unsatisfactory does it consider the present provision for 
the training of teachers at Cambridge, that it holds that 
it would be better to abandon any attempt to give such 
training at Cambridge if the proposed changes are not 
made. Seeing that the formal training of teachers is 
becoming more and more widely required, this abandon- 
ment would mean that Cambridge men might well have 
difficulty in obtaining such training, and that, in so far 
as they did obtain it, they would do so away from their 
own University. 


Training of Teachers 
at Cambridge : 


THE desirability—from the University’s point of 

view—that a fourth year’s residence should 
maintain the contact of a man with his own University 
can scarcely be questioned. The 
syndicate foresees the objection that 
the study of educational principles is 
an aspect of many faculties and not a separate study, 
but nevertheless it does not consider this objection 
valid, since in its judgment, study of the problems of 
education or training in educational methods cannot 
effectively be pursued or given by the existing faculties.“ 
No doubt the University will give careful consideration 
to these proposals. In 1922, the Royal Commission 
on Oxford and Cambridge recommended the creation of 
a professorship of education, and the fifteen years 
which have since elapsed must have furnished many 
new arguments in favour of this course. The estab- 
lishment of such a department as is here recommended 
might do much to make training more effective and to 
convince those who are at present sceptical of the 
value of a knowledge of educational theory. 


A Separate 
Faculty. 


(UR note last month on the revised lay-out of the 

Bloomsbury site of the University of London was 
written immediately before going to press and may now 
be supplemented. Mr. Charles Holden, 
the architect, has given full considera- 
tion to alternative ways of planning a 
group of buildings, surrounding the garden of Torrington 
Square in lieu of the single building originally proposed 
covering the garden. Birkbeck College is assigned a site 
with a long frontage on Malet Street and the garden and 
the School of Oriental Studies a site on the opposite side 


London 
University. 


towards Russell Square. Apart from the great advantage 
of the garden, there will be under the new lay-out much 
freer movement of air, more sunshine, and readier access 
to the buildings and across the site. Further, should 
delays occur in completing the group, there will be no 
serious sense of incompleteness and frustration. The 
University will continue to draw the rent of the houses 
until demolition is necessary. The present scheme in- 
volves the demolition of more than half the houses on 
the east side of Torrington Square and a few on the west 
side and in Woburn Square. 


PROF. G. M. TREVELYAN, the distinguished Cam- 

bridge historian, made a friendly gesture to London 
University by contributing to The Times an article on the 
Institute of Historical Research. To 
make way for the new building of 
Birkbeck College, the Institute’s tem- 
porary home is to be demolished and the Institute will 
be accommodated in the main building of the Senate 
House, pending a permanent home in the University 
building. An appeal for £100,000 has been launched for 
the new building. Apart from the Institute's special 
purpose for the University, Prof. Trevelyan stresses its 
value ‘‘as a clearing house for historical studies in general, 
and an inquiry office for historians from all parts of Great 
Britain, the Empire and the English-speaking world." 
London is acknowledged as the great depository of 
historical material, much still unexplored. Additions 
are accumulating at an astonishing rate, forming the 
tropical forest of material" through which historians 
will have to find their way. The Institute and its staff 


are well qualified to serve as guides. 
A NATIONAL Institute of Economic and Social 
Research is to be incorporated as the result of 
co-operation between the Sir Halley Stewart Trust, the 
trustees of the late Lord Leverhulme, 
the Pilgrim Trust, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Sir Josiah Stamp is to 
act as Chairman of the Institute, Sir William Beveridge 
as Chairman of the Organization Committee, and 
Prof. Hall, of University College, has been appointed 
Director. The Institute is to be a national organization, 
though we presume that affiliation to the University of 
London is not excluded. An impressive programme of 
research and publication has been prepared, and many 
workers in the economic and social fields will know 
where to look for guidance and financial support. The 
Committee should have been strengthened by the in- 
clusion of a few persons of scientific training. Objectivity 
is a great desideratum in many economics studies, and 
statistics is not the only science which should be called 
in aid. The form of organization of the new Institute 
might well be adopted as a model for a National Institute 
of Educational Research. 


The Archives 
of London. 


Economic and 
Social Research. 
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THE Annual Report (1036) of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, which has 
recently been published, lays special emphasis upon the 
nutrition of the school child, both ele- 


1 i mentary and secondary. The statistics, 
School Child which confirm those obtained in the 


previous year, show that the nutrition of 
I4'6 per cent of the r,700,000 children examined was 
regarded as excellent, 74:2 per cent as normal, which we 
suppose means satisfactory, whilst 10:5 per cent were 
classed as slightly subnormal, and 0:7 as bad. The report 
makes it clear that not only diet, but other factors such as 
environment and sleep, affect nutrition. Other sections 
of the report deal with the provision of meals and milk, 
physical training, medical inspection and treatment, 
dental service, the teaching of hygiene, and school and 
holiday camps. A short section on the care of the 
young child, shows that some progress is being made in 
the provision of nursery schools, but reveals also that 
whereas there are 160,000 children under five in infant 
schools, only 7,000 such children attend nursery schools. 
In the nursery schools they are medically examined 
every term ; in the infant schools they are comparatively 
neglected. No wonder it is said that “the children 
trained at the nursery school are far in advance and 
better in every way than other children of similar ages. 


ENERAL histories of our social and educational 
past are very necessary, and are not always 
interesting; but many an experiment in the teaching 
of local history has shown how an 
element of reality and brightness may 
be introduced. Mr. H. H. Quilter, 
formerly a school inspector, has provided an example 
which seems to us worthy of extension. He has collected 
from the earliest files of the local newspaper a number 
of extracts illustrative of life in the town and neighbour- 
hood of Grantham in the year 1854, and the result is a 
vivid picture of the Mid-Victorian scene. The description 
of the state of the schools, elementary and private and 
(as we now say) secondary, probably gives a good idea 
of English education generally at that time. Mr. Quilter 
supplies a connecting narrative which in places calls for 
revision. There is no analogy between Bell's monitorial 
school and Pestolozzi's Gertrude teaching her own 
children at home. And it is all very well to call the 
pupil-teacher system ''the curse of our elementary 
schools almost to the present day." But how else could 
Kay-Shuttleworth have got his teachers? Matthew 
Arnold was right when he called the pupil-teacher of 
the 1850's the back-bone of the school system. 


An Essay in 
Local History. 


AUTHENTIC pictures by Giorgione are rare, some 

seven or eight would be a generous estimate. It 
has ever been the dream of the collector to add one 
more to the meagre list. This won- 


G This derful young man was born at Castel- 
iorgione à : : 
E franco in the Alps near Venice in 

1477, and he died of the plague 
in 1510. In his early days he appears to have 


painted small furniture panels in the studio of 
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Giovanni Bellini in Venice. The most mature example 
of this genre is the famous Tempest, in the Venetian 
Academy. The idyllic pastoralism which we associate 
with his name can be traced through the art of Western 
Europe, in the works of Poussin and Claude, in Spenser's 
Fairie Queene, in Shakespeare's As You Like It, until 
it came to an ignoble end in the decadence of the Petit 
Trianon. The fact that the Trustees of the National 
Gallery have paid £14,000 for four small panels, and 
the discussion this purchase has provoked among 
the critics, are indications of the importance which 
is attached to the '' Giorgionesque," even if the works 
in question are not actually from the hand of the 
master. In the meantime the lovely ''St. Liberale " 
looks reproachfully from an adjoining room at an 
ascription which has only grudgingly been accorded to 
himself. One can imagine him wondering how long it 
will be before the derogatory '' School of is added to 
the label of the recent acquisitions. 


THE most marked of recent developments of educa- 

tional journalism in this country is the formation 
of what are sometimes called “ subject associations, 
devoted not only to the subject itself, 
but also to the teaching of the subject. 
The Royal Geographical Society has 
existed since 1830, but the Geographical Association, 
with its different aims, is, by comparison, a new 
thing. Similarly, to the Royal Historical Society 
is now added the Historical Association, and we have 
also our English Association, our Mathematical Associa- 
tion, our Modern Language Association, and so on. 
Recent numbers of History and of Geography, the 


Our Specialist 
Contemporaries. 


‘organs of the respective associations, contain substantial 


articles on the educational side. But the editors of 
English, which has now completed its first volume, take 
the opportunity of expressing their regret at the slender 
response so far made to their suggestion that the 
magazine should be a medium through which teachers 
would be able to exchange views on the teaching of 
English, whether through articles or correspondence. 
Perhaps The Journal of Education, which for seventy 
years has stood for education in the most general sense, 
may fitly express the hope that teachers of English 
should rise to the opportunity offered them by its young 
but thriving contemporary. 


TH Report of the Joint Committee of the Four 

Secondary Associations for 1937 is an impressive 
record of educational activities. Of these, one of the 
most important was the Joint Advisory 
Committee with the Association of 
Education Committees, which set up 
a sub- committee to consider the Form and Aim of 
the School Certificate Examination. The resulting 
Memorandum has produced much discussion among the 
constituent associations. An important report on the 
selection of pupils for admission to secondary schools was 
also produced and adopted. The question of the 
examinations for Civil Service Clerical Classes received 
attention, and, as the result of a deputation, the 


The Joint 
Four. 
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Commissioners drew up a revised syllabus, incorporating 
suggestions put forward. The Examinations Committee 
put forward some comprehensive recommendations 
regarding the Higher School Certificate Examination. 
The subject of Physical Training in Secondary Schools 
has taken up much time and a questionnaire issued to the 
schools showed that many schools would need additional 
gymnasia, as well as more full time and part-time 
teachers, to provide two physical training periods per 
week, whereas to provide three periods, as suggested by 
the Board, still more accommodation and still larger 
numbers of teachers would be required. Useful work 
was also done by the Middlesex Local Joint Four and 
the Middlesex Branch of the I.A.A.M. in calling atten- 
tion to the increase, noted for some years, in the number 
of school working days. A friendly exchange of views 
with the authority resulted in the stabilizing of these 
at a reasonable figure. It is clear that all the associations 
concerned feel the benefit that accrues to them from this 
regular' co-operation. 


HY is it that if the conditions under which teachers 
live and work are as favourable as some people 
think, and say, they are—Burnham Scales, long holidays, 
&c.—'' hot- house forcing methods, 
in the form of subventions from local 
education authorities, have to be 
applied to secure an adequate and continuous supply of 
teachers ? The obvious answer is that, in the main, the 
average elementary school teacher comes from a class 
of society which cannot afford the necessary secondary 
school and training college fees. For young persons of 
this class there is no family tradition of service in 
attractive posts in industry, the Church, the Services 
—for these there is insufficient financial and family 
backing. It is a fact that few will go into the profession 
of teaching in elementary schools if their family circum- 
stances enable them to avoid it. Of all professions that 
of elementary school teaching most requires a mixture 
of the classes if our democracy is to be sustained. One 
Welsh Education Authority has developed the system of 
subvention in strange fashion. Apparently short of 
domestic science teachers it has decided to grant loans 
only to applicants guaranteeing to take up this branch 
of work. When it has a surplus of these it will, pre- 
sumably, move the emphasis to teachers of physical 
training, or teachers of handicraft, or teachers of music 
and so on. Was there not a musical comedy, or a revue, 
called It Pays to be Good"? Our recollection is that 
it was very funny ! 


„forced 
Loans? 


THE right and reasonable use of leisure assumes a 

degree of importance in our time which was 
undreamt of a generation or two ago. The shortening 
of working hours, the use of labour- 
saving devices, the tendency to increase 
holidays with pay, and, it may justly 
be added, a desire among increasing numbers for deeper 
and wider interests, are among the causes which make 
the problem one of urgent importance. School curricula 
should obviously be devised with a view to leisure as well 


The Problem 
of Leisure. 
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as labour. Not only so, but the question of the actual 
use of leisure by adults needs careful investigation. 
We are glad, therefore, to see that this task is being taken 
up by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
The suggested scope and method of the inquiry are 
outlined in a memorandum which has been issued, and 
an appeal is made to other organizations for active 
co-operation. Those of our readers who are interested 
may obtain further particulars from the Secretary of the 
Institute, Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


IBS R. H. TAWNEY is one of the doughtiest of the 

defenders of democracy in education, and his 
presidential address to the conference of the Workers' 
Educational Association was full of 
good points. Education," he said, is 
not merely a matter of absorbing 
information ; it is the process by which 
men transcend the limitations of their individual per- 
sonalities and become partners in a world of interest 
which they can share with their fellows. . . . We have 
been accustomed in the past to take democratic institu- 
tions for granted and to look to education to assist us 
to use them. To-day we are conscious that the issue is 
more grave and that the time may come when one of the 
functions of an educational body will be not merely to 
prepare men to exercise the rights of citizenship but to 
aid them to preserve them. . . . Democracy held the 
initiative ; it has been thrown on the defensive. It was 
thought to be master of the future; for nearly two 
decades it has lost ground. Statesmen and theorists 
accepted it as an axiom ; to-day the profession of an 
attachment to it is an offence punishable in some 
countries with imprisonment or death." Warnings such 
as these cannot be too often repeated. And we can pay 
full tribute to the work of the W. E. A. in creating public 
opinion which will regard educational inequalities as the 
odious barbarity which they are, and will insist on such 
a reconstruction of the educational system as will convert 
it from an obstacle to an effective democracy into its 
buttress and ally.“ 


The Preserva- 
tion of 
Democracy. 


WHILE so many other educational associations 

were meeting in London, the Assistant Masters’ 
Association was holding its annual Council meetings in 
Belfast. In 1937 the Northern Ireland 


ee Branch of the Association had invited 
Northern É l 
ireland. Council to travel to Belfast this year, 


and the success of the meetings amply 
justified the experiment of crossing the Irish Sea which 
was on its very best behaviour for both the outward and 
homeward journeys. When the invitation was issued, 
the cuts in teachers’ salaries in Northern Ireland had 
been only partially restored, but as was playfully re- 
marked in a speech made in the presence of representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Education, the very prospect of 
the coming of the I.A.A.M. seems to have been sufficient 
to ensure full restoration. However, conditions of 
service of teachers in Northern Ireland remain inferior 
to those of teachers in England and Wales both in 
regard to salary scales and superannuation payments, 
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and a resolution was passed re-affirming the Association’s 
determination to work for the removal of these 
differences. It is unfortunate that it is the older teachers 
who are particularly at a disadvantage. Their maximum 
is £30 per year lower than that of their colleagues in 
England, and only half of their service before 1922 is 
taken into account in computing the number of incre- 
ments due. No doubt Northern Ireland would point 
out in justification that the province is less wealthy than 
England, but where justice and economy would seem to 
be at variance, surely justice should prevail. Moreover, 
can it be wise for Northern Ireland to pay its teachers less 
than the English (and Welsh) scale? Willthe best teachers 
not inevitably find their way to England (or Wales) ? 
ne experiment was commenced a year ago in the 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, whereby a 
lady expositor explained the special features of the 
Museum to the children who visited it 
on Saturdays and Sunday afternoons. 
These personally conducted visitations 
were entirely voluntary, but there is ample indication 
that they have proved extremely interesting and stimu- 
lating. The children are allowed to choose which depart- 
ment they would like to visit, and the requests for 
different subjects are taken in turn so that all tastes 
may be catered for. In this way such diverse subjects 
as lighthouses, stained glass, furniture, the Acropolis of 
Athens, Ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, porcelain, 
bird migration have all been taken in hand. The 
experiment has proved so successful that a Museum 
Holiday Class is now an established institution. There 
are now 200 names on the roll of interested children. 
These are taken in groups of thirty to different parts of 
the Museum every Saturday morning, and also during 
school holidays at eleven o'clock. When the children 
were asked if they would like to write down their 
impressions of what they had heard and seen, about 
forty of them responded quite voluntarily. The result 
has been the production of a museum magazine in which 
appear impressions relative to every department of the 
museum. The children have also contributed a collection 
of drawings of the various objects exhibited. These will 
be on show in the Museum. 


Museum Classes 
in Edinburgh. 


N a recent address to the Aberdeen Workers' Educa- 
cational Association on '' The Physiological Bases 

of Nutrition," Prof. Cruickshank, Regius Professor of 
Physiology, said that no boy or girl 


1 should leave school without some know- 
ca ledge of the factors that contribute to 


the betterment of social conditions. 
Their interest should be quickened in biology, hygiene 
and sociology and to this should be added training in 
the elementary principles of nutrition, food economics 
and dietetics. The health of the nation, he said, depended 
on the health and education of the child, and health, 
physical and mental, depended on good nutrition. 
Good nutrition demanded a sufficient income, an ample 
supply of suitable food, a knowledge of foodstuffs and 
how to cook them, good housing conditions, freedom from 
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heritable disease, and opportunity for games and leisure. 
Malnutrition he described as a national evil, to be 
combated by every means in our power and particularly 
by the education of our children in the elementary 
principles of healthful living. '' The average diet in this 
country," he said, " tends to be deficient in the pro- 
tective foods—milk, cheese, butter, eggs, fruit and 
vegetables. In our inland areas there is a deficiency of 
fish of the herring type. The great need is to restrict 
an over-indulgence in sugar and starchy foods. The 
nutrition campaign is no fad. It is one of the most 
important and urgent of our day. Without it, all other 
enterprises for the building of an Ar nation must have 
their foundations on sand." 


“THE Board of Education has issued a Circular (1461) 

outlining the precautions advised in the event of 
air raids. The circular makes it clear that only general 
advice can be given at this stage and 


i Ar Meis j, that detailed precautions may well be 
J oe: left until hostilities have commenced. 


Thus children are not to be given 
respirator drill or air raid drill, and this decision will be 
welcomed if only on psychological grounds. But local 
authorities are recommended to consider schemes for 
evacuating children from areas which are likely to be 
heavily and repeatedly attacked. The State will make 
provision by the supply of respirators for all children 
and by providing the services of air raid warders to meet 
unforeseen emergencies. Teachers, it is suggested, may 
well undergo some training in first-aid. Thus both local 
education authorities and the teaching staffs are slowly 
but unavoidably brought to face the possibilities of the 
next war. 


HE circular makes it clear that schools cannot be 
made bomb-proof, but shelter trenches and gas- 
proof rooms can be provided in all new schools and in 
most existing schools. But con- 
siderable structural precautions are not 
advised, since in areas where these are 
most needed, children will be kept from school and if 
possible evacuated. Boarding schools seem to be 
favourably placed in this respect as they are generally 
out in the country, and their closure is not advocated. 
(Even so, Westminster and Harrow are obviously not as 
safe as Oundle or Marlborough.) On the whole the circular 
is a sensible and moderate document which will, no doubt, 
be closely studied by local education authorities and their 
teachers. But what a ghastly commentary on the modern 
world it is that such a circular should be necessary ! 


Bomb-Proof 
Schools. 


PF°F. CHARLTON, speaking with the background 

of twenty-five years’ experience as a university 
teacher on the arts side, has admitted that the world 
finds little use for arts students except 
as school teachers. He was addressing 
the Association of University Teachers 
as President. His main thesis must be accepted some- 
what reluctantly, for authorship, journalism and adminis- 
tration constitute large and important professions. 


The Arts 
Faculty. 
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Prof. Charlton demanded a radical reform of the basis 
of our honours schools in the arts faculty. The aims 
should be not merely professional but an education for 
the students’ own good and for their country’s good. 
This sort of education—without undue specialization in 
classical or modern languages or history or any of the 
other subjects of the faculty—is needed by a higher 
proportion of our population. Are the public or the 
universities chiefly to blame? It is surprising that there 
are so few colleges for adolescent men and women 
enjoying rural conditions for health and exercise and a 
not too specialized curriculum. 


WHat are our university men and women with 

political interests thinking about educational 
reform? A resolution was adopted at the annual 
conference of the Federation of Univer- 
sity Conservative and Unionist Asso- 
ciations held at Oxford, demanding 
“a radical reform of the whole educational system, 
including the public schools,” the object desired being 
to secure "the political and social stability of the 
country." The mover, Mr. S. D. Say (Cambridge) 
suggested that our educational system was not doing 
all it should to help democracy to survive, and he 
expressed the hope that the public schools would be 
made more accessible to public-aided scholars. There 
must be many cases in which the cost of a scholarship 
tenable at a local secondary school could be expended to 
greater advantage in aiding the boy or girl to proceed 
to a public school. The cost of preparatory and public 
school education is becoming too burdensome to many 
middle-class parents with large families. Public schools 
suffer financially because they have no affiliation with 
local education authorities. Nevertheless they make an 
important contribution to the public system of education. 


Educational 
Reform. 


HANKS to the National Union of Students, health 
propaganda has permeated our universities. The 
Union’s report on Student Health contrasts our 
universities with those of the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Sweden, 
our efforts being described as puny 
and pitiful." Inquiry into facts sometimes produces sur- 
prising results. A careful examination has elicited that 
not more than 25 per cent of the students of the modern 
universities take part in organized games ; and even at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the proportion is probably not 
more than 50 per cent. There is a prima facie case 
for the introduction of medical and health services in 
the universities." It is recommended that medical 
officers should examine the students, and that each 
university should appoint a director of physical training 
to organize voluntary courses in physical training for 
students who wish to keep themselves fit." The word 
“voluntary " is used deliberately, we presume; but 
some degree of compulsion should not be impracticable. 


Student Health. 


GIR RICHARD GREGORY delivered the first public 
lecture, illustrating the educational importance of 
science, established under a trust by the Science Masters’ 
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Association. Our Nation woke up to the importance of 

ES j science when the bombs began to drop 

Es doin on London early in the War. Com- 
itizenship : 


mittees were appointed and funds 
collected. The balance of these funds is now being used 
to provide an annuallecture. Sir Richard appropriately 
selected for his subject '' Science and Citizenship." By 
way of preamble, he paid a glowing tribute to two great 
men of science who have recently died—Lord Rutherford 
and Prof. Armstrong—referring with special emphasis 
to Armstrong's life-long and strenuous fight for the 
improvement of science teaching. The word “ heuristic "' 
associated with Armstrong's earlier efforts has fallen 
out of common use but the spirit he infused into our 
schools is still working. Lord Rutherford was both a 
brilliant experimenter and charming personality. Science 
has great need for men of such varied types to represent 
its cause before the public. 


[HE keynote of Sir Richard Gregory's lecture was 

that science by improving the means of communi- 
cation in both physical and oral transport, by alleviating 
human suffering, by increasing pro- 
duction and leisure, and in a host of 
ways has given the peoples of the world 
the opportunity '' to understand one another and to work 
together for the continued increase of common welfare.“ 
A new social structure should result. Present indications 
are that its growth will be slow and intermittent. 
Turning to practical suggestions, Sir Richard put 
forward a plea for human biology as ari essential part 
of an educational course. '' On every side the biological 
aspects of citizenship grew more significant, and the 
need for biological education more urgent." Finally he 
stressed the need for the application of scientific method 
to social and international problems. This is surely the 
supreme problem. The post-War period has not so far 
shown much progress in this direction. 


And Human 
Biology. 


( ; VERRILLA warfare has been started on the question 
of general science by a series of letters published 
in the School Science Review. The controversy turns 
largely on the position of chemistry 
General Science. in the syllabus. Atomic and molecular 
theories are incomprehensible to boys 
and girls until they have attained a certain mental 
growth. Mr. C. L. Bryant supports the report of the 
Science Masters' Association in arguing that physics 
offers a better range for quantitative work than chemis- 
try ; but he protests that quantitative work in chemistry 
was not excluded from the syllabus. Mr. F. W. G. 
Ridgewell maintains that most science teachers, while 
willing to experiment, remain so far unconvinced of the 
value of general science." Oneimportant issue is whether 
the science course should be planned for four or five 
years, and this in turn raises the question of the age at 
which the School Certificate should be taken. The 
discussion will no doubt be continued, preferably 
without personalities ; for as we suggested in this column 
when the report was first published, the final word on 
this important question has not been said. 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
Vi. THE PRESS AND THE HEAD MASTERS’ MEETING : HONOURS FOR TEACHERS 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, N. A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company's School 


Y dear W., 

I am going to begin this letter by scolding 
you for not attending the annual general meeting of the 
Head Masters' Association held at Guildhall in the 
City of London on January 4 and 5. So far as I know, 
you have no excuse, such as illness, for your non- 
attendance. You and several other young head masters 
are so entirely absorbed in your own schools that you 
pay no attention to the general welfare of the secondary 
branch of the teaching profession. It is a great pity. 
There are grave questions confronting the secondary 
branch, in which every member of it ought to take a 
keen and active interest. 

You would yourself learn a great deal from attending 
these and similar meetings, and from contacts with 
your brother head masters. For myself, I learned 
infinitely more from meeting other head masters in 
conference and otherwise than I ever learned from books 
on education. Not only would you benefit by the 
addresses, debates, discussions and talks, but you would 
also thoroughly enjoy yourself. There was much 
excellent speaking at Guildhall (and some execrable 
speaking, too, I must confess) and at the dinner, the 
after-dinner speaking—a difficult art—was delectable. 
»The speech, for example, made by Mr. E. Percival 
Smith, Head Master of Bradford Grammar School, in 
proposing the toast of the guests, was a model of its kind. 

By the way, when in the past I have blamed you for 
not attending the meetings of your Division (for the 
benefit of those who, not being members of the Head 
Masters’ Association, read this screed, let me explain 
that the Association contains seventeen divisions, 
covering England and Wales), you have said, What is 
the good? Every resolution sent up by Divisions is 
turned down by Council.“ You have not attended 
sufficiently to know whether this is true. As a matter 
of fact, it is not. Resolutions of divisions receive every 
consideration. I do not know whether it was on account 
of such a slogan as yours or not, but Council put on the 
agenda of the Guildhall meeting two resolutions sent 
up by divisions. These were rejected by decisive 
majorities. If you and head masters like you attended 
your divisional meetings as you should, ill-thought-out 
resolutions would perhaps not be sent up. 

Time was when you could have read a full and 
accurate summary of the proceedings in all the better 
London and provincial dailies. In the Morning Post, in 
particular (I lament its decease, not so much on account 
of its politics, but because it was a decent, independent, 
well-written and unsensational paper), the late Mr. Fred 
Peaker used to write excellent reports. Nowadays, few 
reporters attempt the sort of report that was customary 
in the past—all that most of them seem to be on the 
look-out for is something sensational. In justice, 


however, to the Birmingham Post and the Yorkshire 
Post I must say that their accounts of the first day's 
proceedings were quite up to the old standard. The 
latter gave one and a half columns to them, in addition 
to a column of Sir Farquhar Buzzard's address on the 
Physical Fitness Campaign and a sane, well-written 
leader. The former gave a shorter, but quite adequate 
account, and a leader entitled, Willingly to School," 
inspired by the President's address. 

Contrast with these the London papers. The Times 
had only about half a column, reporting only the 
President and Sir Farquhar Buzzard, and that 
meagrely. The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post 
devoted nearly three-quarters of a column to Sir 
Farquhar Buzzard and Mr. D. V. Glass, the latter on 
The Falling Birth-rate and its Eftects on Secondary 
Schools." The News-Chronicle printed less than half a 
column, but “splashed ” the heading King’s M.D. 
Attacks Fitness Campaign,” and it had a leaderette 
sympathizing with the attack. The Datly Mail published 
six and a half lines about Mr. England’s address and four 
lines about Sir Farquhar Buzzard’s. The Daily 
Herald had just a “stick” and the Daily Express 
nothing. And yet ours is, to say the least, one of the 
most important educational associations in the country, 
and its attitude towards vexed questions, one would 
have thought, would be of more interest to intelligent 
readers than the above scanty space allowance indicates. 
But the vast circulation of the picture papers provokes 
the question: What proportion of intelligence is 
there in the newspaper reading public? 

Naturally, I was not concerned to examine all the 
great provincial dailies. I have already mentioned two 
of them. The Manchester Guardian had a column, 
devoted to the President, Sir Farquhar Buzzard and 
Mr. Glass, and the Liverpool Daily Post three-quarters of 
a column, in which, by the way, it was reported that a 
motion proposed by a Liverpool head master was re- 
jected. The Yorkshire Post, I may add, did not forget to 
mention the Yorkshire head masters who spoke at the 
meeting. Harking back to the Liverpool Daily Post, I 
should mention that it had a leader in which the opinion 
was expressed that Sir Farquhar Buzzard was a bit 
hard on the Government. Personally I thought he 
exercised considerable restraint in criticizing a campaign 
which has so many absurd features. 

What do I think of the New Year Honours List, so 
far as education is concerned? Well, Sir Maurice 
Holmes, the Permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Education, is one of the greatest of our great civil 
servants, and that is saying a mouthful, as the Americans 
say. He has great personal charm, immense ability, and 
a sane, practical love of education. All who know him 
rejoice at his K.C.B. As for Sir Percival Sharp I cannot 
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understand why he was not knighted long ago. He is 
one of the greatest educational administrators, held in 
the highest esteem both by the local education authori- 
ties and by the teaching profession, on account of his 
many great qualities, his comprehensive knowledge of 
everything appertaining to education and—his fighting 
qualities. While he has always been “ bonny fechter," 
he has a rich humanity which endears him even to those 
who battle, generally unsuccessfully, against him. 
Sir Frederick Mander is the very able secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers. The Board of Education 
has always been cognizant of the power and wealth of 
this great organization. His predecessors, James 
Yoxall and Frank Goldstone, were both knighted. So 
it was only a question of time when he would receive 
the honour due to him, and it is a matter of great 
satisfaction that it has not been unduly delayed. 

But once again the names of school masters and 
school mistresses are conspicuous by their absence. 
I disregard minor, not to say piffling honours such as 
M.B.Es, &c. The teaching profession has always been 
scurvily treated in the matter of honours. I can only 
think of two—John McClure of Mill Hill School and 
Frank Fletcher of Charterhouse—who have been 
knighted in the last twenty years or so. Both richly 
deserved the honour, of course, but anybody could name 
at once several others who, if they had attained in any 
other profession the eminence which they attained in 
the teaching profession, would have been knighted as 
a matter of course. Much lip service is paid to the 
importance and efficiency of the work done by the 
teaching profession, but it stops at lip service, and we 
are getting very tired of merelipservice. In Continental 
countries, the teaching profession is regarded as at least 
the equal of other professions when the State confers 
honours. England, if we are to judge by the acid test of 
honours, regards it as something very inferior. It is 
surely time for the abandonment of this antiquated 
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obscurantism. Hopes were entertained that at the 
Coronation belated justice would be done to the teaching 
profession. Pressure was brought to bear from influen- 
tial quarters, but with no effect. The Board missed a 
great opportunity of inaugurating a new era. It has 
been urged that it is Downing Street and not King 
Charles Street which decides who are to be the recipients 
of honours. The final decision, of course, is made in 
Downing Street. But if I am told that a genuine effort 
has been made by the Board and has failed, I shall 
rudely say, ‘‘ Tell that to the marines: look what other 
Departments of State do for their nominees ; I refuse 
to believe that the great Board of Education is powerless 
in this matter." 

The Universities, too, are very niggardly as regards 
honorary degrees for teachers in what they regard as 
the inferior branches of the profession. The University 
of Wales is as bad as any of them. The Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education system was particularly fortunate 
in its first two appointments, that of Mr. Trevor Owen 
to the Headship of the Caernarvon County School, and 
Miss Mason to that of the Bangor County School for 
Girls. Not only were they strikingly successful in their 
own schools, but they acted as guides, philosophers 
and friends to all who were subsequently appointed to 
the new schools. They retired after many years of 
invaluable service to Welsh education. You would 
have thought that the University of Wales would have 
shown its appreciation of this service, by which it had 
itself benefited greatly, by conferring on each of them 
an honorary Doctorate. No, it gave Mr. Trevor Owen 
an honorary M.A. only (he took it: I would not have 
done so, if I had been in his place, but then I am not so 
modest as he is), and nothing at all to Miss Mason. 
And this in a country which is popularly supposed to be 
keener even than Scotland on education. 

Yours ever, 
W. J. T. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Acting and Dramatic Production.—The Spring Term 
of the Sunday Course of Art of Acting and Dramatic 
Production, organized by Citizen House, will open at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, on Sunday, February 6. 
This course will again form the only one in this country held 
within an actual theatre. The plays to be produced include 
Shakespearean, eighteenth-century and every type of 
modern drama, while individual tuition is given to each 
member. Scenery-making, costume and lighting demon- 
strations form a regular feature of the course, and every 
member is taught individually how to adapt schoolroom 
platforms, institutes, halls, &c., and make them into excel- 
lent little theatres with the maximum of imagination and 
creative talent and the minimum of cost. All properties, 
scenery, &c., used in the public performances are made 
during the course by the members, and acting parts are 
guaranteed to all A further interesting feature of the 
Spring Term will be the Playwrights' Course, which will be 
held under the direction of Miss Marion Fawcett, the well- 
known actress and play doctor for the West End Theatres. 
Readers are invited to attend the inaugural meeting of the 
Course at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, at 2.30 p.m., 
on Sunday, February 6, 1938, when performances will be 


given by members of the Autumn Course. This meeting 

is free to all interested, and application for invitation tickets 

should be made to the Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen 

House, Bath, and a stamped addressed envelope enclosed. 
* * * 


Engineering : What it ls and Does.—Under this title 
a most interesting three-coloured illustrated booklet has 
been published by fourteen leading engineering institutions 
constituting the Engineering Public Relations Committee. 
It is being distributed free to schools and colleges throughout 
the country and to any one else interested. It is the first 
step taken by the newly-formed Engineering Public 
Relations Committee to make better known the services 
which the engineer performs for the community. The book, 
which contains many striking photographs, traces the 
evolution of engineering. It shows how its services to 
mankind have extended to the provision of power, the 
application of power to manufacture, the provision of 
means of transport and communications, food supply and 
public health. The Engineering Public Relations Committee 
is also offering lectures to schools and colleges all over the 
country and is going to organize exhibitions which will be 
seen in the provinces as well as in London. 
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AND YOUTH 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A., formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College, University of London 


THE systematic study of the early period of life had 

not been much pursued until the approach of the 
twentieth century. James Sully’s Studies of Childhood, 
published in 1895, may be regarded as a pioneer book in 
English. Sully, who was one of the ablest psychologists 
of his day, not only carried out careful observations on 
the development of his own child, but also made himself 
familiar with similar work which had been done in 
America and in several countries of continental Europe. 
His treatises on psychology were perhaps rather dull, but 
his Studies of Childhood was at least as readable as any 
subsequent book on the subject that has come under our 
notice. Another pioneer effort was Stanley Hall’s two 
colossal volumes on Adolescence, issued in 1904. Since 
those days a large amount of research has been accomp- 
lished. Naturally the results of the research first appear 
as monographs, but ever and anon they are used for the 
purpose of bringing text-books up to date. Four new 
text-books of this order, all published in America, here 
call for notice. 

One of the two authors of Child Care and Training! 
fills; in the University of Minnesota, an office which 
bears the significant title Assistant Professor of 
Parental Education." The book was published nine 
years ago, for the benefit of people who see that 
merely becoming a father or mother does not bring the 
knowledge necessary to be a good parent." Here we 
see the book in its fourth edition, revised and enlarged, 
and we think it thoroughly well deserves its success. 
No important aspect of child development and care is 
omitted, the treatment is scientific without being too 
technical, and the references to other books and pam- 
phlets make it a useful guide to readers. 

The large and comprehensive volume entitled Early 
Childhood Education? is from the pen of the Director of 
Kindergartens and Elementary Education Public Schools 
at Berkeley, California. The author, whilst in full 
sympathy with the influence of those ''child-centred 
schools which base their curricula upon activities, and 
which throw off the domination of “a prescribed 
regime and the deadliness of school subjects," would 
yet seek to remove some of the misconceptions which 
have arisen as to the usefulness of the school subjects 
in realizing the newer values incorporated in an activity 
programme. In other words, whilst she believes that 
the influence of Dewey and others has led to a more 
natural programme for the younger children, she is well 
aware that we have not done with subjects. The book 
is a mine of information and suggestion regarding child 
education as.seen from the American point of view. 

We turn from the period of childhood to that of 
adolescence. Two noteworthy additions to the existing 
text-books on this subject call for notice in this place ; 
one by Dr. Luella Cole, of Berkeley, California,? and 
the other by Dr. Ada Arlitt, of the department of Child 
Care in the University of Cincinnati.“ Dr. Cole's book 


is the larger and more comprehensive of the two, but 
both are good and thorough pieces of work, and both, 
we think, represent advances upon the treatises hitherto 
available. Dr. Cole rules out topics about which, however 
interesting, little is known, and she illuminates her 
general treatment of each topic by ''illustrative case 
studies." Dr. Arlitt is thoroughly abreast of recent 
research, and indicates the points at which gaps in the 
field of research occur. Both books, though in somewhat 
different ways, are strong on the bibliographical side. 
And both writers, so far as we have observed, avoid the 
mistake of regarding adolescence as a kind of disease, 
and as an epoch which is bound to be marked by storm 
and stress. In some respects the two books may be 
regarded as complementary, and they should help 
parents and teachers to a better understanding of an 
important and often difficult period of life. 

One thing further remains to be said. We have 
pointed out that two of the books here under notice 
bear upon early childhood, and two upon adolescence. 
It would be scarcely too much to say that the four of 
them together represent the bulk of the investigation 
into juvenile psychology and hygiene which is going on 
in our time. Nearly all of it is concerned with the child 
under 7, or else the child over 11. The period between 
7 and 11, the period which in England has recently been 
brought to the front by the establishment of junior 
schools, is, and has been, neglected by comparison. 
Many reasons might be given for rectifying the 
omission. The years from 7 to 11, when the troubles 
of infancy are past, and the troubles of adolescence are 
yet to come, are a most attractive and important period 
of human life—the period when the death-rate is at its 
lowest, and the power of resistance to disease at its 
highest. It has been a much misunderstood and mis- 
handled stage of life, both in the home and in the school. 
All the help that trained investigators can give to throw 
further light upon these ‘‘ dark ages of childhood " is 
needed. An excellent lead was given in the Hadow 
Report on the Primary School, and this lead is followed 
up in a recent volume* by Miss E. B. Warr, which appears 
in a series edited by Dr. Susan Isaacs. Miss Warr's 
work, which includes a good deal of original observation, 
is of a kind which is really needed at the present time. 


1 Child Care and Training. By Prof. Marion L. FAEGRE 
and J. E. ANDERSON. Fourth Edition, Revised. (11s. 6d. net. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 


2 Early Childhood Education : 


By Rusy MINOR. (10S. 6d. net. 
Appleton-Century Co.) 


3 Psychology of Adolescence. By Dr. LUELLA Corr. (12s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


its Principles and Practices. 
New York and London: 


Adolescent Psychology. By Prof. ADA H. ARLITT. (6s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
5 The New Era in the Junior School. By E. B. WARR. (3s. 6d. 


net. Methuen.) 
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Special University Entrance Examination 
May, September, and December, 1938 
PRICE Is. Sd. EACH POST FREE 


COLLECTED SETS OF EXAMINATION PAPERS 
MATRICULATION AND GENERAL SCHOOL 
to 1936 


FRENCH 1934 co 1936 .................. Post free Is. 4d. 
LATIN 1934 to 93) Post free 1s. 4d. 
GEOGRAPHY 1932 to 19333333 Post free Is. 6d. 
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GERMAN 1933 to 1935 .................. Post free Is. 6d. 
ENGLISH 1935 to 193 Post free is. 8d. 


MATRICULATION : 
MATHEMATICS.—Arithmetic and Algebra: Geometry: Mechanics ; 
and Mathematics (more advanced). September, 1933, to September, 
1935. With answers. Post free Is. éd. 


SCIENCE.—Botany ; Chemistry ; Heat, Light and Sound ; Electric 
and Magnetism ; General Biology ; Zoology ; Geology. January, 1932, 
to June, 1934. Post free Is. 6d. 


GENERAL SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS.—Arithmetic ; Elementary Mathematics—Arithmetic 
and Algebra, and Geometry ; Mathematics (more advanced) ; Mechanics. 
With answers. December, 1934, to December, 1936. Post free is. 6d. 


SCIEN CE.— Botany; Heat, Light and Sound; Electricity and Magnetism ; 
Chemistry ; General Elementary Science ; General Physics ; General 
Biology ; Zoology ; Geology. Midsummer, 1933, to December, 1935. 
Post free Is. 9d. 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS AND INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE 
EXTERNAL) 


PURE MATHEMATICS (vith answers). Arts and Science Papers, 
July, 1934, to November, 1936. Post free is. 6d. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS (with answers).— Arts and Science Papers, 
July, 1932, to November, 1935. Post free Ad. 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY.—Arts and Science Papers, July, 1933, 
to November, 1935. Post free Is. 8d. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN.—From July, 1933, to November, 1934, 
Post free Is. éd. 
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GUYS HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. The Department 
of Dental Prosthetics is under the direction of a 
whole-time University Professor and the Department 
of Conservative Dental Surgery is in charge of a 
whole-time University Reader in that subject. 
Dental Students attend separate classes in General 
Subjects (Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in 
the Medical School and so are able to complete 
the whole of their professional training within the 
Hospital. Special programmes of work are 
arranged for students who desire to obtain a 
medical as well as dental qualification. 

The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 

Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. 

There are vacancies for October, 1938, for ist 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 

Prospectus and full information may be obtained on 
application to THE DEAN, Guys Hospital Medical 

chool, London Bridge, F. E. 1. 


THE ECONOMY 
OF BRITAIN 


A HISTORY 


By H. M. CROOME (Author of The Approach to 
Economics) and R. J. HAMMOND 
With an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM 

BEVERIDGE 

It is the aim of this book not to describe or advocate 

any particular economic theory, or even to examine 

closely the problems of to-day, but to picture in broad 
outline the principal stages through which the economic 
life of Britain has passed to reach its present development. 


A knowledge of this background is indispensable to an 
intelligent study of modern political history. g. 6d. net 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By KIRSOPP LAKE, Litt.D., and S. LAKE, Ph.D. 


This is a very full but non-controversial examination of 
the facts which underlie and surround the modern study 
of the New Testament. The Authors set out the facts, as 
they are equipped to do, with authority and, so far as 
possible, completeness but make no attempt to build on 
them, or to deal with the theological, philosophical or 
ecclesiastical problems which are either their cause or 


their effect. Ts. 6d. net 
FRANCE 
A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION 
By E. ESTYN EVANS. With an Introduction 
by Prof. H. J. FLEURE, F.R.S. 


A companion volume to Germany by J. H. Stembridge and 
planned on the same general lines. It is primarily intended 
for the upper forms of Secondary Schools and students of 
geography at the Universities ; but also for those con- 
cerned with knowledge of French life and landscape in 
a more general sense. 4s. 6d. 


FIRST STUDIES FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By C. C. CARTER and C. A. SIMPSON 


This is Book I of the WORLD OF MAN ” Series, of 
which Book Ill, Continents New and Old, was published 
twelve months ago. |t is intended for the first year of 
a Four Year Course. 2s. 9d. 


THE TEACHING OF 
MATHEMATICS 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By MAX BLACK (Lecturer and Tutor at the 
Institute of Education) 


THE INNER GATE 
By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc. 
Author of Water and Grass, '' The Thirsty Earth," &c. 


A Regional Study of North-West Kent, with its substantial 
share, both as a transit area, and through its coastal 
towns, in the economic life of London. 3s. 6d. 


Please write for copies of books for inspection 


—— 22 Berners St., W. 1 


6d. 
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BOARDING SCHOOLS 


By J. W. KIRBY, B.A., Roan School, Greenwich 


i AY schools can never be regarded as more than a 
second best.” This was the conviction of the 
founder of the Woodard Schools; and the other books 
mentioned in this article must support that conviction 
for they deal with schools which have all been pre- 
eminently boarding-schools since their foundation. 
Clayesmore School with its firm foundation of thirty 


years’ solid growth, is the work of Alexander Devine, 


who began public life in Manchester at the age of 20 
as a police-court reporter and promoter of street-boys’ 
clubs. From Manchester he moved to London, taking 
with him twelve of his street-lads whom he started in 
situations there. Continuing his reforming work he 
started a boarding-school for the hard cases of the 
public schools. Don’t expel your bad boys!" he 
appealed to head masters, send them to me.“ 

Later he came to the conclusion that bad boys were 
not bad enough to justify a separate school. He would 
reform the schools themselves; and so Clayesmore 
began. 

Canon Kirk in his account of the Woodard Corpora- 
tion* has a very different subject in its founder, Nathaniel 
Woodard. Lex's failures were due to an incurable 
optimism which made him spend money before he got 


it, and Woodard even embarked upon his schemes before 
he had made sure of financial support. He was curate 
of New Shoreham in 1846, when the thought of covering 
the country with a system of boarding-schools for middle- 
class pupils came to him. He began with a day school ; 
but it was to the boarding-school that he looked for the 
sustained corporate life to inculcate the religious ideals 
which he considered necessary for a complete education. 

Lancing, Hurstpierpoint and Ardingly were the out- 
come of his original idea of establishing three different 
grades of boarding-schools, an upper class equal to that 
of the great public schools, a middle-class for the sons 
of professional men and a lower-middle for the sons of 
tradesmen. Other schools, Bloxham, Denstone, &c., 
were established, and to-day there are sixteen schools, 
including nine for girls, spread over England and Wales. 
Woodard possessed to an amazing degree the gift of 
persuading others to give. His schools had to be built 
and even supported by voluntary contributions and 


1Lex: being the Biography of Alexander Devine, Founder of 
Clayesmore School. By F. WHITBOURN. (10s. 6d. net.) Longmans.) 


2 The Story of the Woodard Schools. By Prof. K. E. KIRK. 
(3s. 6d. Hodder & Stoughton.) 


(Continued on page 94) 


2nd Edition, Enlarged. 


16 plates, 33 figures. 3s. 6d. net. 


EARTH-LORE : 


Geology without Jargon 
By Prof. S. J. SHAND, D.Sc., F.G.S. 


A broad survey of geology for the general reader. 


"Earth-Lore, by Prof. S. J. Shand, is in the exact sense of the word 
a fascinating book. It is a little book on big questions of science 
written in simple language, by a man who was until recently 
connected with the University of Stellenbosch, South Africa, 
and is now Professor of Geology at Columbia. it deals with such 
matters as the size of the earth, its age, its structure. 


Certain readers may yawn at the very idea, while the worldly 
ones may say old stuff. Well and good. But hundreds of others 
should find what Mr. Shand has to say immensely interesting, 
for he writes with skill and authority. 


" Reasoning thus, one may conclude—' with some approach 
to certainty,’ Mr. Shand declares—that a solid crust, perhaps 
20 miles thick, merges into a hot and viscous layer of silicates. 
At 2,000 miles down from the surface, or possibly no more than 
1,000 miles, there would seem to be a metallic core of iron and 
nickel in highly compressed gaseous form, with temperatures 
ranging perhaps even above the boiling-point of iron: 3,000 
degrees. 


The above is an extract from the review 
in the New York Times of the reprint of 
this book for the United States and Canada. 


THE INTERPRETER SERIES Vol. I. Is. net. 


BELIEF IN GOD 
Scientific Method Applied to Theology 


By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A. (Oxford), B.D. (Lambeth) 
Head Master of Alleyn's School. 


The Editor of the series is also the Author of the first volume. 
It has been written for laymen by a layman, who enjoys the rare 
distinction, for a layman, of having conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of B.D. by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

„t is an attempt to be helpful to those young people in our 
Sixth Forms to-day who, like others, are assailed by doubts 
regarding the existence of God. The method which the Author 
adopts is that of assuming the existence of God as a scientific 
hypothesis, and then of justifying that assumption by showing 
that no other hypothesis can offer an equally satisfactory explana- 
tion of man's whote experience. 

'' Certainty is unobtainable, yet man Is certain—a paradox. 
This paradox is illustrated by referring to the familiar truth as to 
the sum of the three angles of a triangle, though no perfect 
triangle has ever been drawn. Man’s effort to gain absolute 
truth is compared to an insect crawling along a curve ever 
approaching ihe Asymptote, to reach it at infinity, an end which 
he never attains. 

“ This concise and able discussion cannot fail to help those who 
already believe, and those who are perplexed in their quest for 
Truth.“ 


The above is quoted from a review of Belief in 
God in the Welsh Secondary Schools Review, 
by the Head Master of a School in Wales. 


| FLEET LANE 


THOMAS MURBY à co. 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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J. & J. P ATON, Educational Agents 


143 Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 mansion Ho 3053 


PUBLISH * PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS” 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. Contains details of 
Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
40th Annual Edition, 1937—38. Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 
and Provincial papers. Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


FOR THE “SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS: 


$CHOOL HALL SURVEYED ” 


ii A series of fourteen Articles which 
Projection [ANNA B ME Screen appeared in “ The Journal of Education, 
| January, 1934, to February, 1935. 


Distance 1 Picture 


The Introduction was written by Sir 
Philip Hartog, and the following subjects 
were included: English Essay ; Classics ; 
Modern Languages; History ; Mathe- 
matics; English Literature; Handicrafts; 
Physics; Geography; Chemistry; Music; 
General Science ; Biological Science. 


up to 


<T > " -c | 
22 wee 3 , , 
50 ft. : 10'x10 
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The “Wigmore” Long-Range 
EPIDIASCOPE 


Each Article considers the requirements of an Exam- 


& Price £45 e ination suitable for Pupils of School Certificate Examina- 
tion age. Considerable attention is paid to the form and 
New Catalogue of the Newton ond Wigmore "' scope of the questions put. 
ranges of Epidiascopes now ready. 
LONDON MADE BY 
NEWTON & CO.» 
By Appointment Manufacturers of Optical Projection dena” London : 
7 TT 
e Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E. C. 4 
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Woodard got the money. Guests sat down in hundreds 
to his nice luncheons ” and the donations rose to 
thousands. Canon Kirk tells the story critically and 
informatively and has illustrated it with a profusion of 
excellent photographs. 

Christ's Hospital? and Charterhouse‘ treat of two great 
and ancient foundations of which their schools are only 
a part. The former School began in 1552 when the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London began to use for the 
purpose of a school a house of the Grey Friars, given by 
Henry VIII for the relief of the poor. Charterhouse 
was founded by Thomas Sutton and the School was 
opened in 1614 on the site of a Chartreuse monastery. 
The boys were to be instructed in reading, writing, Latin 
and Greek. The schoolmaster was assisted by an usher, 
and there were thirty-five scholars. Mr. E. M. Jameson, 
who writes of Charterhouse, has been boy and master 
at the School for over forty-five years. He gives ade- 
quate space to the history of the foundation, and a clear 
and valuable account of the School both in London and 
after its removal in 1872 to Godalming. 

Christ's Hospital is by Mr. G. A. T. Allan, Clerk of the 
School and an Old Boy ; his chief concern has been to 
explain the Foundation to the outer world and to show 
the School as it is to-day in its magnificent estate at 
Horsham. He gives a vivid picture of the last night at 


3 Charterhouse. 
Christ's Hospital. 


By E. M. JAMESON. 
By G. A. T. ALLAN. 


(5s. net. Blackie.) 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 
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the old School in Newgate Street before the transfer to 
Horsham, on one of the rare occasions when he allows 
the schoolboy to speak instead of the Clerk. 


Scholarships to America for School Masters and 
Mistresses.—The Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholar- 
ships will again be offered by the Education Committee oí 
the English-Speaking Union in 1938, to enable teachers to 
visit the United States of America. The holder of the 
Senior Page Scholarship (for women only) is invited to spend 
two months in America as the guest of the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States, to study any aspect of American 
life in which she is interested. The scholarship is to the 
value of {100, and complete hospitality is offered in 
America. To meet the remaining travelling and incidental 
expenses the teacher need only provide a further /60. In 
I938 also, three additional Page Scholarships have again 
been offered respectively by the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, the National Union of Teachers and the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters; these will be 
awarded by the English-Speaking Union. These scholar- 
ships, which are open to members of their respective associa- 
tions only, provide the same American hospitality and 
opportunities as the Senior Page Scholarship, but are for 
only one month and are each to the value of £50. It should 
be noted that the National Union of Teachers' Scholarship 
is open to both men and women teachers. In addition to 
these scholarships, in previous years several branches of 
the English-Speaking Union of the United States offered 
Page Scholarships to the value of £50, carrying the same 
conditions of hospitality, to men or women secondary or 
elementary teachers; it is hoped that similar scholarships 
will be offered this year. 


Assistant Mistresses and Governesses 


GABBITAS, THRING & CO. LTD. 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


(Liesased Annually by the London County Counsell) 


TELEGRAMS: "GABBITAS, PICCY, LONDON °° 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 5878 (Two LINES) 


Invite applications from qualified Ladies wbo 


are looking for bosts in tbe l'eacbing Profession 


This Agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established over 60 years 


Candidates desiring to apply for School Posts should write fully to Messrs. GAsBrrAs, THRING & Co. Lrp. 


stating their age, q 
will be forwarded p on application. 


ualifications, and experience, and enclosin 
NO CHARGE 


opia of their Testimonials, A Prospectus 
OR REGISTRATION and no fee of any 


d is due unless an appointment be obtained through the Agency. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. LTD. have a large number of BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS on the books in their Transfer Department. 


On learning a Purchaser’s 


qualifications and requirements, they will send notices of opportunities likely to prove 
suitable, without making any charge to Purchasers. 


Eg- 


CONFERENCE SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 823 


SELECTED ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 


Each volume 2s. 6d. or 2s. 9d. 


THREE Comepies: The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, The Critics, The portance of Being 


Earnest 2s. 9d. 
ARNOLD: Selected Poems 2s. 6d. 
BRowNiNG : Selected Poems 2s. 9d. 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress I — 2s. 9d.. 
Byron: Selections 2s. 6d. 


CHAUCER : The Prologue, The Prioress Tale, The 
Nun's Priest's Tale, The Pardoner's Tale 2s. 9d. 


COLERIDGE: Selected Poems 2s. 6d. 
DE QuNickev : Selections 2s. 9d. 
DRAKE: Three Voyages 2s. 9d. 
JonwsoN : Selections | 2s. 9d. 
Keats : Selections 2s. 6d. 
LAMB: Selected Essays 2s. 9d. 
MacavLAY: Essays on Lord Clive and Warren 

Hastings 2s. 9d. 
MILTON: Minor Poems 2s. 6d. 
SHELLEY: Selections 2s. 6d. 
SipNEY and SHELLEY: Apology for Poetry and 

Defence of Poetry 2s. 9d. 
STEVENSON : Travels with a Donkey and Virginibus 

Puerisque 2s. 6d. 
Swirr: Selections 2s. 9d. 
TENNYSON: Five Idylls of the King 2s. 6d. 
WonRpswoRTH: Selections 2s. 9d. 


TEXTS 


TWO 
USEFUL 
EDITIONS 


FEBRUARY I, 1938 


THE NEW HUDSON 
SHAKESPEARE 


Each volume 2s. 9d. 


As You LIKE Ir 

Henry IV (Part I) 

JULIUS CAESAR 

MACBETH 

Much Apo ABOUT NOTHING ER ; 


^RicHamnp II Pies edd 


Henry IV (Part II) 

KING JOHN 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
OTHELLO . 

ROMEO AND JULIET 
TWELFTH NIGHT 

HENRY V 

KING Lrar 

4 MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
RicHARD II 

TEMPEST 

Reading a Shakespeare Play 


I. Macbeth, As You Like It, A Midsummer 
Nights Dream 1s. 


II. Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night 1s. 
III. King Lear, The Tempest, Henry IV (Part I) 1s. 


Full particulars on application 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square 


London, W.C. 1 
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Physical Training 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(an Association ef Teachers trained in the 
eory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 


Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Strect, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


HE Association keeps a list of 


certificd Gymnastics and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘‘ The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene’’; 
Memorandum on School Gymnasia (including 
showers and changing rooms), 1s.; Net Ball Rules, 
$3d.; Rounders Rules, 3jd.; Scandinavian Dances 
(Series I, II, and III), 3jd. each; Music to Dances, 
Sid. each; Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
Notes (Series I, II, and III), 1s. each ; and sells the 
following publications: Principles of Gymnastics for 
Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d.; Ditto, Part II, 
21s. 6d. ; The Relation of Posture to Body Build, 
Health and Efficiency (Report of Investigations, by 
Dr. E. Hoffa, 1936), 2s. 6d. ; The Effect on Maternity 
of Physical Activities during Adolescence (Lecture 
by Lady Florence Barrett, C. H., M. D., M.S., 1937), 
éd. All post free. For these and Terms of Member- 
ship, Price List of further publications, &c., 
applications should be made to the SECRETARY. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7 
Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M. C. S. M. M. G., M. R. S. T., 
Diploma Chelsea P. T. C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training — Three years. 

1. Educational Gymnastics : Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 

2. Diploma—Outside Expert Examiners— 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year’s work. 


Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are and recreation is taken- 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


It is proposed to start a special short course com- 
bining Physical Training and Secretarial Work. 
ce a are invited for this as soon as possible, 

en full particulars will be forwarded. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENÉ M. Marsa, M. I. H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by tbe University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education 


Eighteen acres aot grou Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. S ng-pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years' Course, October and January. 


Students may now be enrolled. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 
The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 
The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Tbeory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 


Anatomy, Physio and Hygiene, Dancing, 
, Lawn T , Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 
and Swimming. 


Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
*" Conjoint'' Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 

For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 
Road, ord. 


PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
An Article by 


Mr. F. H. JENNER, 


of The Grammar School, Eastbourne, 
will be found in the NOVEMBER 
issue of this Paper. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Chancellor: The Right Hon. BARON TWEEDSMUIR OF ELSFIELD, P.C., G.C.M.G., C.H., M.A., D.C.L., LI. D. 


Rector : Sir HERBERT J. C. GRIERSON, M.A., D.LITT., LL.D., F.B.A. 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir T. H. HOLLAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary to the University: W. A. FLEMING, M. A., LL.B., J. P., Advocate. 
The Academic Year begins about the middle of October and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Faculties, vis.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full instruction 
is given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Degree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects embracing 


English, History, Modern Languages, Science 
permits of the combination of Arts, Science, 


edical, Law, or Special S 


Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with pr 


In addition to the 
Diplomas in Education, in A 


and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, 
There are also Diplomas in Technical 


(B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipm 


ent necessary for those intending to 


, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The wide scope of the Arts Curriculum 
kudis. and it has been shown by successes of Edinbu 
17 for these and other Special Examina : 
Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Sc., and Ph.D. areconferred. The Degree of Bachelor of 

Education is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and 
ctuarial Mathematics, in Social 
Commerce (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are 
hr an Agriculture, Veteri Science, Forestry, M 
Ch „ and in Agriculture. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other 


rgh students in the Civil 
tions 


Examinations in Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). 
tudy, and in English Language, are granted. The Degrce of Bachelor of 


rovided. Degrees in Sclence (B.Sc. 
g. and in Technical . 


tise in Scotland, 


necessary 
Mieinity , in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of 
contains 


Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, 


as also Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students 


reparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, 


political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The 


Faculty of Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped 


for Practical Teaching 


(Ch. M.); and these Degrees q 
Services in the United Kingdom. A 


ualify for practice throu 
iploma in 


with very extensive Laboratories, and all other necessary ap 
. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Mental Disorders. 


Four Degrees in Medi 
by the University, viz.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), 


elor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery 
ut His Majesty’s Dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical 
pical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the 


liances 
e and Surgery are conferred 


University, and specially approved Medical Practitioners who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health D. P. H.), in Psychiatry 


(Dipl. Psych.), in Radiology (D.R.), and in Tr 
and the Degrees of Mus.Bac. and Mus.Doc. are co 


ee Veterinary Medicine (D. T. V. M.). In Music there is a full course of study for graduation, 


The University Staff consists of 63 Professors, about 150 Readers and Lecturers, and over 100 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount 
available for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £30,000. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrecs. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c.. the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained 
from the DEANS OF THE FACULTIES or from the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published 
by Mr. JAMES THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh—price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also 


published by Mr. JAMES THIN, viz.: 
ëd. each; Divinity and Music, td. each. 


January, 1938. 


By ordet of the Senatus. 


Preliminary Examinations, ls. ; Arts Bursaries, 0d. ; Degree Papers: Arts, 1s. ; Science, 1s.; Law and Medicine, 


W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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ASSOCIATIONS IN CONFERENCE 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The twenty-sixth Annual Conference was held at Univer- 
sity College, London, from January 3 to ro, under the 
presidency of the Right Hon. Sir Kingsley Wood, Minister 
of Health. The subject of his address, '' Education and 
Health," was appropriate in view of the great official 
activity of the past year for the promotion of physical 
fitness. Sir Kingsley gave an encouraging account of the 
work of his department in relation to old-age pensions, 
housing, the medical care of working boys and girls, and the 
institution of a system of salaried midwives throughout the 
country. A promise was given to provide more cottages in 
rural districts, a reform long overdue. In thanking the 
President for his address, Lord Dawson said that education 
and health must always go side by side and that medicine 
was thinking in terms of education more every year. 

The subject of the open joint conference was similar 
—'' Health and the Schools." The three speakers were 
Mr. M. L. Jacks, Head Master of Mill Hill and Director-elect 
of the Education Department of Oxford University. 
Miss Ethel Strudwick, High Mistress of St. Paul's, and 
Mr. E. G. Savage, Senior Chief Inspector of the Board of 
Education, the Chairman being Prof. Sir Farquhar Buzzard, 
of Oxford. Mr. Jacks insisted on a wide definition of health 
—physical, mental and spiritual. He referred to his own 
experiments at Mill Hill for the improvement of physical 
fitness, including rational clothing and enforced periods 
of rest; and urged that the work of promoting physical 
fitness should be assigned to a specially qualified member of 
the staff. Miss Strudwick entered a caveat against the 
over-advertisement, fearing that after the boom we shall 
relapse into our former indifference. She objected to the 
word campaign ” preferring a word suggesting a con- 
tinuous fight for a higher standard of physical fitness. 
Mr. Savage displayed official cautiousness against an excess 
of enthusiasm, and against overestimating the gravity of the 
problem. Compared with our Victorian forefathers, we 
had many reasons for thankfulness and much evidence of 
progress. He made the important announcement in relation 
to the new National College of Physical Education that 
serious attention would be given to research. The word 
research was studiously avoided in the original announce- 
ment and this Journal was the first to insist on its need. 
The Chairman also stressed the importance of research 
especially into heredity, predicting that in twenty-five 
years' time this would be a most important subject in the 
minds of everybody, not only in this country but all over 
the world. Games, he considered, were the best preparation 
for the trials and difficulties of life. This year discussion 
from members of the audience was not invited. A good 
opportunity was lost for a real conference on a subject 
of great interest to teachers. Though the hall was not so 
well filled as usual, many types of teaching experience were 
represented. 

The usual exhibition of publications and school handwork 
and equipment was organized. Special exhibits and 
demonstrations were arranged, including a Health Educa- 
tion Section, the Linguaphone Language Institute, School 
Supplies Service, arranged by W. H. Smith & Son, the 
Henry Puppets and Theatres, the Montessori Society, a 
specially interesting exhibit illustrating Creative Education, 
arranged by the Society for Research in Education. We 
were favourably impressed by the variety and high standard 
of the work shown in this Exhibition by such schools as 
Bembridge and Leighton Park. Drawings, plaster models, 
woodcuts, printing, woodwork, weaving, &c., were included. 
The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects staged 
an exhibition of apparatus designed to simplify the teaching 
of the Principles of Diet. Miss Doreen Bingham gave a 
demonstration of Dalcroze Eurhythmics and there was a 


performance of Laurence Housman’s “ Little Plays of 
St. Francis." A varied and attractive series of expeditions 
was offered to members to places of interest in or near 
London. . 

The arrangement of the Conference was undertaken by 
a Committee with Sir Henry Richards as Chairman, 
Mr. F. J. Whitbread, Treasurer, and Miss M. A. Challen, 
Secretary. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


The meetings of the North of England Conference 
coincide with those of the many educational associations 
that assemble in conference at London during the first week 
of the New Year, and for that reason perhaps they do not 
secure quite as good a press as they might. This year's 
conference at Scarborough was perhaps not as lively as some 
of recent years, but it was well attended, some 400 delegates 
being present. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, made an excellent 
President and his address which included a survey of 
reorganization was well received. 

The main subjects of discussion at this year's Conference 
were the Training of Teachers, the Backward Child, Friendly 
Relations with Youth of Other Countries, Broadcasting 
in Education, the Meaning and Importance of Play for 
Young Children, and the Aims of the Modern Commercial 
College. 

The Training of Teachers was discussed in a somewhat 
disappointing way, largely because although both speakers 
and audience were agreed that reforms were needed, yet no 
constructive suggestions were advanced. The paper read 
by Dr. R. W. Rich, Principal of Leeds Training College, 
stressed the need for a modicum of culture and adequate 
knowledge on the part of young teachers ; he advocated the 
extension of training college courses to three years, the 
present certificate being replaced by a university diploma 
which might count towards the requirements for a degree. 
In the open discussion, speakers complained of the inade- 
quate knowledge and deficient culture of some training 
college students, and the desirability of early supervision 
and estimates of their suitability for the teaching pro- 
fession. Pre-college practice—an important reform— was 
mentioned by Mr. Baxter (I.A.A.M.). But the selection of 
entrants and a reasoned criticism of the present courses 
of training were not discussed as fully as they might 
have been. 

The discussion on Friendly Relations with the Youth of 
Other Countries was not without liveliness. The Anglo- 
German scheme for exchanges of pupils was described in 
great detail by Mr. H. Raymond King (I.A.H.M.), who 
organizes the International Summer School for Secondary 
School Pupils; he had little difficulty in showing that so 
far as London and Berlin are concerned the scheme is 
working very well. But a London head mistress (Miss Davies, 
of Streatham) criticized it because it ignored political 
realities, particularly the persecution of Jews. The Bradford 
scheme was well spoken of: under this scheme exchanges 
with France and with Germany are arranged annually for 
some sixty pupils (half to either country). A good subject 
and well discussed. 

Broadcasting was surveyed in able fashion by Mr. A. C. 
Cameron, who indicated how complete is the organization 
nowadays in the educational services of the B.B.C. : school, 
adolescent and adult education being now considered as one. 
He had no difficulty in showing by statistics that school 
broadcasting is established firmly and is developing rapidly. 
It was left to Mr. Ring (N.U.T.) to say that local education 
authorities ought now to provide the necessary equipment. 
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But the discussion made it evident that the right relation- 
ship between the broadcast talks and the school courses 
has not yet been established. 

Of the other subjects discussed at the conference brief 
mention should be made of the Aims of a Modern Commer- 
cial College, on which Mr. Ramsbotham read a paper: his 
final and unexpected point was a sound plea for adequate 
libraries in these colleges. The discussion emphasized the 
facts that commercial education is the Cinderella of educa- 
tion and that there is urgent need of training courses for 
commercial teachers. 


— —Ó 


THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Annual Meeting was held at Winchester College on 
December 22 and 23, Mr. Hardy (Shrewsbury) being in 
the chair. 

The chief item on the first day was a discussion on the 
proposals of the Committee for a closer definition of the 
terms of membership. Eventually it was decided to elect 
all the schools at present on the eligible list to full member- 
ship and in future to pay particular regard to the degree of 
independence enjoyed by schools applying. A discussion on 
Chapel and Sunday in Schools," introduced by Mr. 
Wolfenden (Uppingham), proved very interesting and the 
questions of voluntary or compulsory services and of 
games found considerable variations of opinion, while 
some head masters gave accounts of interesting experiments 
in the treatment of Sunday. Shortage of time prevented the 
expression of any clear-cut opinion and the policy of the 
Conference was not apparent. 

Dr. Terry Thomas (Leeds) proposed and Mr. Elliott 
(Eton) seconded a resolution That Independence and 
Freedom are the very Essence of English Education ” 
and this was, naturally, carried. 

On the second day, the Conference was addressed by 
Wing Commander E. J. Hodsoll on Air-Raid Precautions,” 
and by Miss Leybourne, of the London School of Economics, 
on The Fall of the Birth-Rate, its effects on the Public 
Schools and its Relation to the Costs of Education." The 
former gave excellent advice on the questions of evacuation 
in dangerous areas and protection in comparatively safer 
districts. He advised members to get into touch with 
local authorities and co-operate with them, but in the case 
of members of the staff volunteering for duties in their 
localities, he emphasized that during school hours their 
first duties would be with their schools. 

Miss Leybourne showed a somewhat gloomy picture of a 
decline in the secondary school population, commencing in 
1938 and accelerating as the years go on. She suggested it 
might be neutralized by a lowering of costs and an increase 
in the number of parents desiring a boarding school educa- 
tion for their sons. She produced figures based on the 
statistics compiled since the War and though she admitted 
that some occasional recoveries were noticeable, the 
general tendency was downwards and appeared likely to 
continue. 

A resolution proposed by Mr. Birley (Charterhouse) 
and seconded by Mr. Turner (Marlborough) was designed 
to make the Latin of the School Certificate conform more 
to the needs of those who were unlikely to go toa university 
and to give it a more historical and cultural flavour and less 
of the present linguistic tendency. It was decided that 
the Committee should examine it further with the 
universities. 

Rev. K. J. F. Bickersteth (Felsted) gave a short statement 
on the interchange of teachers with overseas schools and 
proposed that someone should be sent to these schools to 
effect a closer touch with them. 

Mr. Lyon (Rugby) pleaded for the Junior Summer School 
at Geneva. 

The Conference dined at Guildhall, on December 22, 
and the Bishop of Winchester and the Mayor were amongst 
the guests. 
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INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEAD MASTERS 


The Annual Meeting was held at Guildhall, London. 
on January 4 and 5. After a reception by the Lord 
Mayor, the President, Mr. E. T. England, Birmingham, 
delivered his address. He stressed the progress made in 
the relationships with local education authorities and with 
the universities, the care now given to the non-specialist 
boy and the greater happiness of both boys and staffs. He 
then directed attention to two important items of the 
Agenda, Air-Raid Precautions and the Decline in the 
Birthrate, and in connexion with the latter he quoted some 
figures, showing a drop of 689,000 in the totals of the 
elementary school population of England and Wales between 
I9I5 and 1936. He showed also from the records of one 
school of the number of children in each family that, in 
the case of the last 159 new boys, there were 335 children 
and 314 parents. This indicated that the supply of boys 
to feed that school would in thirty years time be precarious. 

A resolution of greeting to the secondary school teachers 
of Australia and New Zealand was proposed by Dr. Happold. 
Salisbury, and received by Major Fuhrman for the High 
Commissioner for Australia and by Mr. Jordan, the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand. 

Mr. D. V. Glass, Secretary of the Population Investigation 
Committee, speaking on '' The Falling Birthrate," thought 
that though the secondary school population would suffer 
a marked decline in the next twenty years, the tax-paying 
population would remain much the same and, therefore, 
there would be the same amount of money for fewer pupils, 
with marked advantages to secondary schools. A resolution 
calling attention to unemployment amongst graduates after 
a course of post-graduate training, and asking for a limit 
to be set to the number of students in universities, preparing 
for teaching posts in secondary schools, was proposed by 
Mr. A. Morris, Ipswich, and seconded by Mr. Thorp, 
Norwich, and was carried by a large majority. 

An excellent address on '' The Physical Fitness Cam- 
paign was delivered by Sir Farquhar Buzzard, who 
emphasized the importance of heredity and urged that 
physical training should not supersede ball games. 

A resolution in favour of adding university open entrance 
scholarships to the list recognized for State scholarships 
and urging L.E.As to recognize them as alternatives to the 
Higher Certificate in their awards, was proposed by 
Mr. Gibson, Liverpool, and seconded by Mr. Graham, 
Sheffield, but was heavily defeated. 

Wing-Commander E. J. Hodsoll spoke on “ Air-Raid 
Precautions," urging head masters to think out their own 
problems and to co-operate with local authorities. 

Mr. Hardy, Shrewsbury, proposed a motion deprecating 
the growing specialist demands in university scholarship 
examinations and showing their bad effects on sixth form 
work. Mr. John Bell, St. Paul's, seconded, and the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Jacks, late Head Master of Mill Hill and now Director 
of the Department of Education, Oxford, opened a discus- 
sion on The Training of Teachers." Mr. L. Smith, 
Sheffield, proposed a resolution, seconded by Mr. Eldridge, 
Stowmarket, asking the Board of Education to review the 
conditions of entry into secondary schools. The resolution 
was carried. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
MASTERS 


The experiment of holding the annual meetings of the 
I.A.A.M. in Belfast was thoroughly justified. The Associa- 
tion received a very kindly welcome, both from its own 
members and from the Civic and Government authorities, 
and admirable reports of the discussions appeared in the 
Press. 

At the Annual General Meeting Dr. H. Garrett, Assistant 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education for Northern 
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Ireland, gave a masterly address on The Development of 
Secondary Education in Northern Ireland." It was made 
clear that teachers and administrators are working together 
for the good of education. Dr. Garrett made no attempt to 
deny that conditions in Northern Ireland rather lag behind 
those in England, so it was probably no surprise to him that 
a resolution was passed which welcomed the action of the 
Government in restoring salaries to the pre-1931 level, but 
asked that conditions of service should not be inferior to those 
of teachers in England and Wales, particularly in regard 
to the valuation of back service for both pensions and lump 
sum and to the initial salary increments. 

A further resolution noted with satisfaction evidence of an 
increasing number of special places with complete exemp- 
tion from fees in secondary schools, adding that a further 
increase in this number together with a raising of the income 
limits now in operation would be welcomed. Considerable 
interest was taken in the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and questions and comments were numerous. The 
decision to abandon the attempt to press actively the policy 
of endeavouring to secure that teachers in aided schools 
should become the servants of the local education authority, 
was not, after full explanations had been given, seriously 
challenged. Probably the most important debate was that 
on the group system in the School Certificate Examination. 
After a long discussion Council decided to endorse the pro- 
posal for the abolition of the group system as recommended 
in the Report of the Joint Advisory Committee of the 
Association of Education Committees and the Four Secon- 
dary Associations on '' The Form and Aim of the School 
Certificate Examination, and expressed general agreement 
with the report as a whole. The opinion was also expressed 
that a three-hour paper is too long at School Certificate 
stage; that many three-hour papers could with advantage 
be shortened and that others might be split into two shorter 
papers ; and that it is particularly objectionable to expect 
any candidate to take two three-hour papers in the same 
day. Another decision was to undertake an inquiry into 
a better method of awarding State Scholarships and local 
education authority scholarships. 

During the past year, the Salaries Sub-Committee has 
spent much time in formulating a new salary policy, and the 
suggested figures (/250-/18-/600) for graduates were 
accepted, with an addition of £50 for London as defined in 
the present Burnham report. The proposed non-graduate 
scale is {200-{18-{500. It is suggested that any local 
education authority should have the power, in agreement 
with its teachers and with the Burnham Committee, to 
adopt the London or an intermediate scale. Second masters 
should receive an allowance of not less than /50 per annum, 
and teachers whose service is of exceptional value should 
receive not less than /24. Dissatisfaction was expressed 
with the present system of training, and the Executive 
Committee was requested to consider the question and to 
report. The Association is still dissatisfied with the con- 
ditions under which handicraft teachers, for example, can 
be placed on the graduate scale. The Burnham Committee 
is therefore urged to accept alternative courses and to 
dispense with the year of training in the case of long 
service teachers. 

The subject of Federation was discussed in a private 
session, and hence it is not possible to say more than that 
the strong feeling in favour of a united profession is still in 
evidence, and that there is every disposition to continue 
the negotiations which have been begun on the principle 
of the creation of a new '' All-in Body." The difficulties 
are not minimized, and it is recognized that sacrifices would 
have to be made by all the consenting bodies. But if the 
negotiations have done nothing else they have enabled 
primary and secondary school teachers to understand and 
respect each other's point of view, and that is all to the good. 

It is common knowledge that during recent months the 
question of religious tests for teachers has been prominent. 
One result was the following resolution of a private member : 
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That this Council is of opinion that attendance at any 
assembly, the purpose of which is the inculcation of religion, 
should not be deemed a normal part of the duties of an 
Assistant Master in Secondary Schools." This was carried 
by a good majority. 

A difficulty that frequently arises in boarding schools 
is that masters are expected to perform duties for which 
no extra remuneration is received. Hence a resolution was 
passed saying that masters who, in addition to their normal 
teaching duties, perform duties in boarding-houses should 
receive adequate remuneration over and above that received 
in day schools. 

Unemployment among teachers is still causing searchings 
of heart, and the Executive Committee was requested to 
make further inquiry into the matter, as well as into the 
employment in elementary schools of trained men specially 
equipped for secondary teaching ; and to suggest possible 
remedies. 

Next year's meeting will be held at Plymouth. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


The Fifty-Fourth Annual General Meeting was held at 
University College, London, on January 4 and 5, under the 
presidency of Miss E. M. Scoular, of Lincoln High School. 
The reports presented by the respective chairmen of the 
Loan Fund Committee, the Benevolent Fund Committee 
and the Hospital Insurance Scheme showed increased 
activity in all directions. The report of the Chairman of the 
Education Committee, Miss M. Clutton, made clear the 
effectiveness of the Association's machinery for mobilizing 
rapidly an informed opinion on all matters relating to the 
subjects included in the curriculum and on examination 
questions. The panels of subject specialists which have 
been specially active during the year are: the Classics 
Panel, which is conducting an inquiry into the position of 
Latin in Girls’ Secondary Schools, and the value of set 
books at the School Certificate stage ; the Modern Languages 
Panel which has drawn up a syllabus for Higher School 
German ; the Domestic Science Panel which has prepared 
a School Certificate Syllabus and discussed domestic science 
as a subsidiary subject in the Higher School Certificate 
Examination; the Physical Training Panel which is con- 
sidering a pamphlet on The Teaching of Gymnastics in 
Girls’ Secondary Schools. A particularly interesting report 
was published by the Mathematics Panel on The Reasons 
for Teaching Mathematics to the large Majority of Girls in 
Secondary Schools. 

A resolution relating to the recent memorandum on the 
Form and Aim of the School Certificate Examination drawn 
up by a Joint Committee of representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Education Committees and of the Four Secondary 
Associations was proposed by the Vice-President, Miss H. D. 
Pearson. She made it clear that the resolution merely 
asked for a formal re-affirmation of a policy already arrived 
at by the Association. The resolution which is quoted below 
was carried nem. con. : 

That this Association welcomes the proposals with 
regard to the First School Examination made by the 
Joint Advisory Committee of the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees and the Four Secondary Associations. 
In particular the Association cordially endorses the 
policy of abolishing the group system and of giving the 
schools freedom with regard to the choice of subjects 
to be presented by candidates.“ 

A further resolution from the Education Committee, 
proposed by its Chairman, was in reality a corollary to the 
above and asked for such modifications of examination 
requirements as would leave more time for individual 
creative work and would give greater opportunity through- 
out the school course for the development of the pupil's 
personality. It was claimed that a school leaving examina- 
tion should offer such a choice of subjects that a certificate 
could be gained in the normal course of school work by 
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every type of normal child, the academically clever, the 
artistic but one-sided, the practical, and the slow. 

A resolution welcoming the Board’s Report on Homework 
was also passed. This stated that the recommendations of 
the report were in accordance both with the Association’s 
policy and with the practice in most enlightened secondary 
schools for girls. Attention was directed to a statement in the 
report which indicated that in 60 per cent of the schools in 
Wales for which details were available the average time 
given to homework was two hours or more per night with 
heavier work at the week-ends. Other resolutions dealt 
with size of classes and divisions, school accommodation, 
the training of teachers, grace terms and conditions of 
entrance into secondary schools. 

A meeting of senior mistresses in mixed schools discussed 
competitive sports for girls and sixth form work for post- 
School Certificate girls who do not take the full Higher 
School Certificate Course. 

The Education Committee had arranged a meeting at 
which Storm Jameson was to speak on '' The Novel and 
Contemporary Life." Unfortunately sudden illness pre- 
vented her from attending, but her stimulating and interest- 
ing paper was read by Mr. Guy Chapman. 

The President of the Association for 1938 is Miss G. E. 
Ford, Senior Mistress of the Ashford County School, 
Middlesex. This is the first time that the mixed schools 
have provided the Association with a president. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND 


The sixty-first Annual Congress of the Educational 
Institute was held at Oban during the last week of the year. 
Oban is not easy of access in winter weather, and with many 
of the hotels closed its accommodation for visitors is limited, 
but in spite of that a very successful conference was held. 
Apart from the usual social functions there were four 
principal addresses, and these afforded opportunities for 
much helpful discussion. The President, Mr. Harry 
Blackwood, on the theme Whither Education? reviewed 
the present position in Scotland and discussed possible 
lines of progress, keeping in view particularly the changes 
that next year would bring with the raising of the age. While 
admitting freely the conservative tendency characteristic of 
Scottish education, he maintained there was a widespread 
recognition of the changes and improvements necessary. 
The Sheriff-Substitute of Argyll, Mr. Neil A. MacLean, K.C., 
delivered an interesting address on '' The Teacher and the 
Law." Mr. MacLean has for many years been the legal 
adviser to the Educational Institute and out of his wide 
experience of the special problems of the teacher he had 
much to sav that was helpful. No less interesting was the 
address of Dr. Colin MacDonald, Director of Education for 
Argyll, on Rural Schools." He brought out with effect 
the many difficulties in such a scattered and inaccessible 
county. The last address, ‘‘ Education in Japan," by 
Mr. Thomas Henderson, the Institute's General Secretary, 
a balanced and judicious review, was particularly interesting 
at the present juncture. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Thé Second Annual General Meeting was held on 
January 6. In the morning the Committee and Council 
met (the Council is composed of representatives of Regional 
Groups, and is the Association's centre for interchange of 
experience and discussion on Regional activities). In the 
afternoon the business meeting was held. Reports were 
approved on the work of the Association during 1937, and 
elections for 1938 held. The Secretaries' report described 
the satisfactory growth of the Association during 1937, 
membership having reached 304 (representing nearly 300 
schools); the successful initiation of Regional Groups 
covering most of England ; the conclusion of arrangements 
with several subject-associations for joint production of 
annotated book lists; and the setting up of a central panel 
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to advise on problems of administration (a measure to be 
supplemented by the appointment in all possible areas of 
local school librarians of experience competent to give 
general guidance). An encouraging financial statement was 
made. Lastly, the editor of the School Librarian was warmly 
congratulated on his work. 

The open meeting followed. In an introductory state- 
ment the Chairman (Mr. Evan Davis, Director of Education 
for West Sussex, and President of the Association) stressed 
the educational character and aims of the Association. He 
looked forward to an extension of membership not only 
among secondary, but also among senior and central 
schools. He pleaded for wider recognition of the importance 
of a good library in the school, countering the '' dogmatic 
imposition ” of fact, representing at once the unity and 
variety of knowledge, and reducing the danger of excessive 
specialization. 

Mr. Hugh Lyon (Head Master of Rugby School) then read 
a characteristically delightful paper on ''The Steps to 
Parnassus." The summit of Parnassus is the love of good 
literature: How can we bring our children to love good 
literature?" He rejected two opposite answers—that of the 
modern who says, We needs must love the highest 
when we see it and points out the summit to the child, 
whereupon the child duly exclaims: ''Parnassus! How 
lovely! let's go up!’’—and that of the old-fashioned 
pedagogue '' whose job it is to roll up his sleeves and drag 
the youngster by main force from one step of Parnassus 
to another, until in spite of himself he reaches the top." 
Himself a supporter of the via media, he stressed the child's 
strong instinct of imitation. The most potent incentive is 
the child's realization of our own sincere love of literature. 
Beyond this we can in the earlier stages do little more than 
provide the child with plenty of suitable and varied material. 
Most children are natural readers; with the others we must 
use all the arts of the teacher except teaching." At the 
examination age more positive guidance can be given : the 
detailed study of a great masterpiece; the training of 
appreciation by isolated passages of prose or verse; the 
occasional informal reading of a passage loved by the 
teacher himself ; and, best of all, private individual guidance 
inreading. Here '' the right use of a schoollibrary can bea 
wonderful aid. What is after all the best way to find out 
what literature means? A library with free access, com- 
fortable chairs, lists drawn up of selected books—selected 
not because they are classics and books people ought to 
read, but because they are books the child will enjoy.”’ 

The text of Mr. Lyons' paper will be published in the 
Conference Report. 

The Secretaries of the Association are Miss Constance 
Reid (Paddington and Maida Vale High School, London, 
W. 9), and Mr. C. A. Stott (Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts). 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting was held on January 5, and the 
following days. The Senate of the University of London 
held a Reception in the Macmillan Hall, and kindly per- 
mitted other meetings to be held in the Senate House and 
the Institute of Education. 

The presidential address was delivered by Dr. T. R. 
Glover, Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, who 
chose as his subject The Purpose of Classical Study.“ 
He said that everywhere was to be seen a decline of culture, 
in the wild tastes in literature, art and architecture, in the 
lack of background, in still wilder theories of education, 
and generally in that loss of happiness which is the nemesis 
of narrowed outlook, distracted taste and loss of belief. 
The menace to civilization lay not so much in war as in the 
thoughts and policies of those who might control education 
and shape spiritual ideals. Emphasis on examinations had 
led to the worship of merely secondary matters, means 
rather than ends, and colleges devoted themselves to training 
specialists; but literature was a better training than the 
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acquisition of means of reading it. If classical teaching 
had no general outlook, no realization of the life lived and 
judged by the ancient writers, it might be of no great value 
in a living age. Those who teach it must not stop short with 
teaching to construe ; they must be inspired, and then their 
authors would be alive and would themselves begin talking 
to the students. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern gave an address on the question 
Does a Classical Education make for Good Citizenship? 
He had designed a list of questions on current affairs all of 
which could be answered from Plato and Aristotle, but in 
the period between them and the revival almost in our own 
times there had been an almost complete absence of social 
analysis and social science. 

Papers were also read by Prof. E. R. Dodds on the 
Sophistic movement, by Mr. A. H. McDonald on the literary 
art of Livy, by Mr. E. M. W. Tillyard on Milton and the 
Classics,’’ by Mr. H. D. F. Kitto (Glasgow) on ‘‘ The Probable 
Form of Greek Tragedy before a second Actor was introduced 
by Aeschylus,” and by Mr. E. D. Phillips (Exeter) on Cicero 
as an Interpreter of Greek Political Thought." An interesting 
discussion on the need of classics as a key to English litera- 
ture followed Mr. C. S. Lewis’s paper on '' English Courses 
for Universities." At the Institute of Archaeology Mr. H. 
Mattingly showed on the screen Roman coins illustrating 
the history of the Republicand Empire, and Mr. J. N. L. Myers 
read a paper on Roman Britain, its Problems and Needs.“ 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The dominant topics discussed centred round planning, 
town and rural. The presidential address by Prof. 
Abercrombie dealt with ‘‘ Geography, the Basis of Planning," 
and showed how geography by providing the physical data, 
by describing the historical, present and possible use of 
the land gave the planner an indispensable foundation on 
which to build. 

To a symposium on Town and Rural Planning," 
Dr. Wooldridge contributed a paper on the '' Physical 
Factors," Dr. Willatts a paper on '' Present Land Use as a 
Basis for Planning," and Dr. Pelham a paper on “‘ Building 
Styles and Planning." One serious gap in the Planning Act 
was revealed in that it is the business of no one to see that 
good farm land is not unnecessarily used for town purposes. 

Prof. Swinnerton in a delightful lecture showed how the 
developments in the cultural landscape had analogies in the 
growth of an organism. Sir John Russell gave an account 
of his journey with a holiday Le Play group to South Russia 
and described the present position of farming, some 
aspects of social life, especially moral and religious. Russia 
has moved towards Christian morality, has become peace- 
loving, anxious to improve conditions of life for all and is 
striving for the same great ends as the English people, if 
in a different way. All the meetings were well attended, 
not least those that had to do with teaching. 

Prof. Unstead summarized the report on the Classification 
of World Regions and made suggestions with regard to their 
use. The work of the British Ship Adoption Society was 
described by its Secretary, Mr. S. E. Britten, who made it 
abundantly evident that immense interest was generated 
in both ships' crews and the schools and that geography 
teaching is given a great stimulus. The Training College 
Group is continuing its important investigations into the 
comprehension of geographical ideas by children. An 
example of the study of local geography was given by 
Mr. A. J. Garrett in an account of the Development of 
North-West London. Mr. Fairgrieve's account of the joint 
investigation by himself and Dr. Anderson into the relia- 
ability of the marking of General School scripts received 
prolonged discussion. The types of variation from accurate 
marking were determined statistically as well as by reference 
to the scripts and suggestions for improvement were made. 
Perhaps the most striking was that candidates for examiner- 
ships should be themselves examined. The Le Play Student 
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Group illustrated its methods of work in the field from 
expeditions to Slovenia and Thuringia, the leaders of which 
were Miss Alice Garnett and Mr. N. V. Scarfe. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-second Annual General Meeting was held at 
King's College, London, January 4-8, Prof. F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, the retiring President, being in the chair. At 
the business meeting on January 6, Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson, C.V.O., was elected to succeed Prof. Hearnshaw. 

The proceedings opened with a joint meeting of the 
Association and the Economic History Society, at which 
Mr. C. S. Orwin opened a discussion on '' The Open-Field 
System." A film illustrating the surviving open fields at 
Laxton, entitled A Medieval Village," was afterwards 
shown. On Wednesday the annual address, on The New 
Era in History," was delivered by Mr. Ramsay Muir ; and 
on Thursday, Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond gave an address 
on '' The Place of Naval History in National History.”’ 

A discussion on The Importance of Medieval Studies in 
the Teaching of History " was opened by Prof. D. C. 
Douglas, who directed attention to the tiny number of 
pupils answering questions on medieval topics in the 
General Schools Examination of one university : out of 
some 12,700 history entrants, only fifty-one answered 
questions relating to the Middle Ages. He went on to say, 
A sense of the continuous development running through 
all parts of English history has in the past been a source of 
English strength. It has given us a distrust of those abstract 
theories which so easily claim universal validity ; it has 
given us a preference for relying rather upon the evidence 
of precedents eagerly sought. I do suggest, and with some 
conviction, that the continuous cultivation of medieval 
studies in this country since the seventeenth century has 
contributed in no small measure to fostering these qualities 
in the English character and I suggest further that we can 
ill afford to dispense with such an influence to-day.” 

On Saturday morning there was a discussion on '' The 
Place of the Wireless Lesson in History Teaching, intro- 
duced by Mr. R. C. Steele, Senior Education Assistant, 
Central Council for Broadcasting. He said that the broad- 
cast lesson should not be looked on as a substitute for the 
teacher, and was not a good medium for conveying informa- 
tion. The aim of the lessons could best be judged from 
(a) the dramatic interludes, which were intended to give the 
feel of a period, and (b) “ History in the Making, which 
tried to show that contemporary events could be better 
understood in the light of the past and that history is always 
in the making. Dr. C. F. Strong (Director of Educa- 
tion for Tottenham) said that teachers should not allow 
the broadcast lessons to condition their work or build up 
their syllabuses on what was for them a fortuitous arrange- 
ment of lessons ; on the other hand, they should not be led 
away into saying that they could not fit their syllabus to the 
broadcast lessons and therefore could not use them; the 
series could be selected from to suit each syllabus. Miss 
F. Axford (Head Mistress of Earlsmead Junior Girls' School, 
Tottenham) gave a practical account of the use of wireless 
in her school, stressing the need for adequate preparation, 
and the value of free discussion after the lesson ; undoubt- 
edly the wireless lessons meant hard work for the teacher, but 
the general opinion was that the results were worth while. 

Mr. M. W. Garside (Principal, N.E. Essex Technical 
College, Colchester) said that he found the History in the 
Making series invaluable in teaching modern history and 
contemporary events ; he had been forced by his experience 
in various schools to agree that it was essential to deal with 
present-day affairs with school children—they demanded 
it. The broadcast lessons helped the teacher by giving 
information which could not easily be acquired elsewhere ; 
the talks were a corrective to the newspapers ; the speaker 
sought to give an account of the history which had led up 
to the topic with which he was dealing, and the children 
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found—much to their surprise—that the previous work 
they had done in history helped them to understand the 
broadcast talk ; they began to get into the habit of tracing 
history backwards and to realize that history was not just 
something written in a text-book. In summing up, 
Mr. Steele said that he thought the wireless lesson had a 
real contribution to make to education, and he asked teachers 
to write to the B.B.C. with comments and criticism. 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting was held on January 4 and 5 at 
the Institute of Education. The assembly was over- 
shadowed by the recent untimely death of Prof. L. N. G. 
Filon, who was the President: but as he had asked his 
colleague Prof. G. B. Jeffery to read the address he had 
prepared, it was arranged to carry out the late President's 
wish. Members were thus able to hear a critical account 
of Mass and Weight in Newtonian Mechanics." It was 
interesting to learn that Newton’s complete statement of 
the conception of mass—not always to be found in text- 
books—seemed to bear severe examination, and to be far 
more satisfactory than more recent discussions. The 
advanced mathematical paper customary at these meetings 
was a brilliant success. It was a description, illustrated by 
lantern slides, of the differential analyser machine now 
working at the University of Manchester, under the direction 
of the speaker, Prof. D. R. Hartree. Mechanization in 
mathematics appears to be as significant as mechanization 
in other social spheres, and the possibilities of this new 
technique have to be heard to be believed. 

A vigorous discussion on the relative values of pure and 
applied mathematics was opened by Dr. W. G. Bickley, 
whose experience had been gained in teaching engineering 
students. It was his opinion, not contradicted by other 
speakers, that the importance attached at present to pure 
mathematics was not in the best interests of mathematics 
as a whole. It was the feeling of the meeting that the 
teaching of both pure and applied mathematics would be 
improved if the real applications of the subject were used 
either as a basis or as illustrations. 

The value of reality in the teaching of mathematics was 
emphasized in the final, and most popular paper of the 
meeting, a discussion on '' Teaching the Complete Duffer ”’ 
opened by Mr. B. L. Gimson, of Bedales. The speaker 
began by saying that he had never met a complete duffer. 
He suggested that duffers were the product of unsympathetic 
teaching, and that this could be remedied by individual 
assignments of work based on the applications of mathe- 
matics or its curiosities and puzzles. Restoration of interest 
and of confidence were essential. Mr. F. C. Boon said that 
if the teaching of below-average pupils were approached 
in the right way the teacher himself would find his lessons 
more enjoyable than those with abler pupils. Dr. F. H. 
Dodd, speaking as a medical psychologist, reminded the 
meeting that pupils who could do average work in some 
subjects should be capable of average work in mathematics, 
and gave most interesting accounts of emotional distur- 
bances, with diagnosis and treatment, that had arisen 
through ignorant or inappropriate teaching. 


THE SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting was held at Imperial 
College, London, from January 4 to 7 under the Presidency 
of Sir Cyril Ashford, K.B.E., C.B., M.V.O. 

The programme of the meeting was on traditional lines 
including lectures from eminent men of science, discus- 
sions, exhibitions of books and apparatus, one section of 
the latter being devoted to apparatus devised and made 
by the Association’s own members. Visits were paid to 
industrial and chemical works and over 600 members 
attended. 
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The meeting opened with the President’s address, and 
this year the occasion was largely of a domestic character 
as the President was one of the original founders of the 
Association and its first secretary. In his address, the 
President contrasted the state of science in the early days 
of the Association with the conditions to-day, maintaining 
that the Association had then, and still had, a powerful 
influence for good on science teaching. 

A new feature of the meeting was a lecture by Sir Richard 
Gregory, Bart., F. R. S. on Science and Citizenship, being 
the first of a series of lectures to be given on this topic 
every other year, and provided by a fund of which the 
Association has accepted the trusteeship. 

The lecturer began by comparing and contrasting the 
late Lord Rutherford and Prof. H. E. Armstrong. both 
ex-Presidents of the Association, in their attitudes towards 
science and science teaching. Both pre-eminent in the 
world of science, they differed in that Lord Rutherford 
confined himself in the main to matters of pure research 
in a sublime field where he stood alone, whilst Prof. Arm- 
strong, casting his net more widely, was interested in a 
larger field, no inconsiderable part of which was science 
teaching. 

The lecturer maintained that men of science should not 
allow their citizenship to become subservient to their 
science, and that the world, brought to its present position 
largely by the work of the scientist, is in desperate need 
of further help from scientific workers lest the fruits of 
knowledge should be perversively rather than beneficially 
used. It is the duty of scientists to take a larger share of 
the government or control of the powers it has created. 

The first of the two discussions was concerned with the 
problem of laboratory assistants in schools. Much work 
has been done by the Association in collecting information 
on this point and the opinions of the meeting will be 
incorporated in a report. The meeting insisted that adequate 
laboratory assistance should be available in all schools, not 
for any supposed reasons of economy, but on the grounds of 
efficiency. A school master's job is to teach and the teaching, 
will be more efficiently carried out if he is relieved from 
such duties as a qualified assistant can well carry out. 

It was further emphasized that the assistant should be 
thoroughly trained by a suitable course of instruction in the 
laboratory arts and in this way the danger of the work 
becoming a blind alley occupation would be greatly 
diminished. 

The second discussion was on '' School and University 
Teaching " but, as usual, the speakers soon found them- 
selves discussing University Scholarship Examinations. 
The school science teachers maintained that the scholarship 
examinations were too difficult and too highly specialized, 
imposing too severe a strain not only on the actual candi- 
dates but on the whole course of science teaching in schools. 
The university teachers asked how scholarship candidates 
were to be selected, and thus the vicious circle was 
complete. 


— 


THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


„Drawing as a Natural Language formed the subject of 
discussion at a meeting of the Royal Drawing Society held 
in connexion with the Educational Conference on Friday. 
January 7. 

Mr. T. R. Ablett, who presided, said that the Society was 
entering on the fiftieth year of its existence, and he claimed 
that they had rendered good service to art, to education 
and to the children. In all its work it had sought truth and 
beauty, aiming at making the future citizens of the country 
more efficient, more sensitive to the call of beauty and better 
equipped to find happiness amid the storms and stresses 
of life. 

Mr. P. Griffith maintained that the encouragement ct 
drawing as a natural means of expression in childhood wa- 
essential to natural, healthy and efficient development and 
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greatly improved the chances of success. in any particular 
vocation. 

Miss Hooper, Art Mistress of the City of London School 
for Girls, remarked that in this time of unrest through which 
the arts were passing the abandonment of every principle 
upon which great works of art had been built up appeared 
to be the sine quá non of modernity. It was a fatal mistake 
to train children in the passing fashion of the hour for by 
the time they had grown up the fashion would have long 
passed away. The fad of to-day already lay on the scrap- 
heap of to-morrow. The aim should be truthful delineation 
of what was seen in the world around. In standing for 
sound craftsmanship the Royal Drawing Society upheld 
the best traditions of sanity in art. At one time boys some- 
times did not receive a full training in drawing, but she 
hoped that the day was long past when the drawing class 
was given to the French master because '' the French are 
such an artistic nation.“ 


THE PARENTS' NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 
MEETING 


There was a good attendance in the Great Hall on 
the afternoon of January 4, to hear Miss Swann, President 
of the National Association of Head Teachers, speak on 
The Rights of the Child." She spoke of the silent revolu- 
tion in the schools which had made children eager, not to 
keep away from, but to remain in school, and of how the 
child of to-day loved its work and had no need to cheat 
over it. 

She emphasized that as the P.N.E.U. stood '' for equal 
opportunities for all ” and tried to give these through its 
programmes of work in every type of school adopting them, 
so the whole community must ask its conscience whether 
the conditions of education gave all children clean air, 
sunlight, space, and bodies sufficiently fed to benefit by 
their instruction. 

The second speaker, Mrs. King, who works with the 
Caldecott Community and who was trained at the Charlotte 
Mason Training College in Ambleside, spoke on teaching as a 
“ Vocation '"—the passing on of inspirations. She outlined 
the professional advantages given by the training, certainty 
of employment, &c., and spoke of the new era beginning 
there under a new principal. 

Her speech was followed by a brisk discussion on two 
sides of teaching technique,—which can be and must be 
taught, and inspiration which can be and must be 
caught,——and both are necessary in both training colleges 
and schools. 

The chair was taken by the Dean of St. Albans who spoke 
in his opening words of the gradual permeation of much 
current educational thought and practice by ideas originally 
launched by the Union, which is not always given credit for 
having been the pioneer. 

In conclusion the Hon. Mrs. Franklin (the P.N.E.U. 
honorary organizer) said that the Society's Jubilee would 
be celebrated on May 11 and 12 by a conference, a service 
in Christ Church, Westminster, and a dinner at Claridges. 


THE FROEBEL SOCIETY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at University 
College, London, on January 5. The presidential address was 
given by Mr. J. H. Badley, Ex-Head Master of Bedales, who 
took as his subject The Aim of Education." The following 
is a brief summary : 

There is one striking result of the work of Friedrich 
Froebel, and those who, like him, have based their educa- 
tional principles and practice on the psychological develop- 
ment and actual needs of the child, and that is the difference 
in aim and method to be seen to-day between the kind of 
education given in the earlier and later stages of school 
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life. There are few things more delightful to see, more full 
of vigorous life and promise for the future than a nursery 
school. But when we turn to the secondary school can we 
escape a feeling of disappointment and depression? In 
place of freedom and self-activity we see for the most part 
routine: in place of discovery and awakening intelligence, 
a habit of passive acceptance: in place of voluntary co- 
operation and responsibility, a system that works through 
competition and enforced obedience. What is the cause of 
the contrast ? Is it not that in the earlier stages we are 
thinking first of the powers and needs of the child, while in 
the later stages we are thinking mainly of economic require- 
ments and of class distinctions, instead of aptitudes, and of a 
customary mould instead of individual development ? All 
this we have come to take as a matter of course, in the 
traditional order of society, with its hierarchy of authority 
and habit of obedience. But the trend of events, both at 
home and abroad, is forcing us to face the question : Is this 
a satisfactory training ? Is this the product that we need ? 
What, in fact, is it that we want ? What, in a word, is the 
aim of education ? 


Most people would agree that the aim of education was to 
train for life—but the kind of training it is to give depends 
on another question, What kind of life is it to train 
for ? 

There are three aspects of life which we must consider in 
this connexion: the economic aspect, concerned with the 
earning of one's living: the social aspect, with all that is 
included in citizenship : and the more personal aspect which 
is concerned with the development and use of one's powers, 
the enrichment of the personality and the satisfaction of 
its needs. 


Purely vocational training lies outside the scope of the 
present discussion: education for intelligent citizenship 
should be encouraged by every means at our disposal: 
but it is the education of the individual that is of the 
greatest importance. Whatever the use to be made of them, 
each individual should have full opportunity to develop his 
powers of body, mind and spirit to the utmost that is possible 
for him. 

The school course, therefore, must not be confined to 
“ bread and butter subjects, even with '' civics " thrown 
in, but must include the elements of general culture, with 
time for the practice of the arts, and for enjoyment of 
literature. 


THE LING PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


An important feature of the Vacation Course of the Ling 
Physical Education Association was the open lecture given 
by Mr. Kenneth Lindsay at University College. The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education paid 
tribute to the scientific principles of Ling and his Swedish 
gymnastics, and, in reviewing physical education in the 
past and its possibilities in the future, prophesied the 
realization of the British ideal of physical fitness, associated 
with exercise, games and sport, essentially non-militant, 
throughout the Empire, during the next twenty-five 
years. 

Dr. W. P. Alexander, Director of Education for Margate, 
addressing the Association at St. Paul's Girls' School, where 
the remainder of the Course was held, dealt with '' The Scope 
of Physical Education," advocating that it should be 
regarded as an integral part of education as a whole, and 
emphasizing the value of bodily and mental poise in the 
development of the ''balanced personality." Dr. Dora 
Cadman, L. C. C., gave a series of lectures dealing with 
Health and Accident Problems confronting the Teacher,“ 
while Dr. Doris Odlum, of the Elizabeth Garrett Anderson 
Hospital, gave much practical advice on The Problems 
of Adolescence " from a psychological as well as from a 
physiological standpoint. 

Major A. H. Gem, Organizer, L.C.C., reviewed the modern 
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trend of physical training and the work in schools in a lecture 
entitled Whither ? , while illustrations of such work in 
infant schools were arranged by Miss Grant Clark, Physical 
Training Organizer, L.C.C., and demonstrations given of 
gymnastics in technical schools, of Medicine-Ball'' exer- 
cises, and of Russian, Polish and Hungarian dances. 
Practical classes in gymnastics, dancing, keep-fit and 
other recreative work were taken by Miss Read, of the 
Bedford Physical Training College, Miss Wingrave, of the 
Imperial Society of Teachers of Dancing, and representa- 
tives of the Central Council of Recreative Physical Training, 
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the National Council of Girls' Clubs and the Scottish 
Keep-Fit Movement. 

Miss Fountain, Principal of Chelsea College of Physical 
Education, in her presidential address, referred to the 
formation of the National Fitness Council, of which the 
Secretary of the Association, Miss Spafford, is a member, 
and to the Government schemes for the future, while she 
made special mention of the awarding of the O.B.E. to 
Miss Colson, a member of the Association, for her services 
as Organizing Secretary of the Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Training. 


Great Athenian Dramatists 


Studies and Diversions in Greek Literature 
By Prof. M. MACGREGOR. (12s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Friends of the late Prof. MacGregor have done well to 
issue this volume of collected essays, which, alike in scholar- 
ship and critical insight, is far above the average. It 
consists of eight chapters, the first being largely devoted to 
the Persal of Aeschylus, the second to the Oresteia, while the 
next three chapters contain a very careful investigation of 
the Antigone, Electra and Trachiniae of Sophocles. So 
that more than half the book deals with the two great 
Athenian dramatists. We could wish that the professor, 
in his pages on the Electra, had compared it fully with the 
Euripidean play on the same subject, for, as always, 
comparison is the soul of criticism. In chapter vi (entitled, 
Lines of Communication ") we are given a pretty full, 
and often lively, account of the little read Letters of Alci- 
phron ; and it is good to have a selection from these letters, 
as they afford us instructive information on Greek social 
life and manners (bad manners, sometimes) during the 
period of the New Comedy. Alciphron has many affinities 
with Menander, of whose comedies we now possess con- 
siderable fragments, thanks to recent discoveries. We next 
pass on to chapter vii (“ Greece in its anecdotage ’’) ; 
here we have a number of interesting extracts from another 
half-forgotten writer, Aelian; many of these extracts 
remind us, in some ways, of the gossip—oftentimes the 
invaluable gossip—of Diogenes Laertius. The closing 
chapter (“ Morsels for Momus,” t.e. the Spirit of Mockery) 
includes a number of renderings from the Greek Anthology. 


The Development 


The Silent Social Revolution: an Account of the 
Expansion of Public Education in England and 
Wales, 1895-1935 
By G. A. N. LOWNDEs. 
Press.) 

The author of this book set himself the task, or perhaps 
we should say embarked upon the joyous adventure, of 
producing something not quite so solemn, and not quite so 
exhaustive, as most of the existing books on the same theme. 
He has tried to bring the blue books to life, to use their 
statistics as a record of social progress, and not (in the 
delightful phrase which he quotes from Andrew Lang) as 
a drunken man uses lamp-posts—for support rather than 
for illumination. His attempt has, in our judgment, proved 
a success. He has written an interesting book on a subject 
which some people had almost come to regard as inevitably 
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The particular epigrams selected are keen enough in flavour, 
and pointed in their wit, but too frequently strike the reader 
as a trifle cheap. Prof. MacGregor picks out the little 
epigram by Callimachus on Nicoteles as one of the finest ; 
unfortunately, he does not give the distich in full, so we 
shall supply the omission, for the benefit of readers to 
whom it may be unknown. 


Awdexern róv maia marnp améÜnke dium mos 
évOade, r)v ro Nidda, NixoréAny 


The late Hugh Macnaghten renders it thus : 


Philip, a father, here laid down his one, 
His many hopes—Victor, aged twelve, his son.“ 


Stark realism, restrained emotion, faultless execution—all 
are here: can you better it ? 

The professor's interpretation of the Oresteia is admirable. 
How right he is to protest against treating the three plays as 
separate dramas, instead of forming (as they do) one 
great tragic performance! Kennedy noted this half a 
century ago. In A pendant to Prometheus (chapter ii), 
another good point is made. Who is the hero of the 
drama? Not Zeus, nor Chytaemnestra, nor Orestes, but 
Zeus himself. Scarcely less striking is his analysis of the 
Electra, in the course of which he deals a shrewd blow or 
two at Jebb's interpretation of certain passages. Rightly 
so, we believe. 

The only fault we have to find with this volume is that 
the numerous footnotes—many of them containing quota- 
tions from Aristotle—are left untranslated. 
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dull, and though his style is lively he never yields to the 
temptation of forcing the epigrammatic note. He starts 
with the dismal period (as we regard it) of payment by 
results, and describes the state of elementary and the 
“ plight ’’ of secondary education in 1895, the beginning of 
his chosen period. He proceeds in the main part of the book 
to deal with the development of secondary, elementarv 
and technical education, and he adds a valuable chapter on 
the special services of education. The heading of the final 
chapter is identical with the title of the book, and it 
emphasizes the author's intention to bring out the part 
played by the schools in what he aptly calls the silent 
social revolution. 

We feel moved to add that we do not accept the author's 
partial defence of payment by results." We do not 
believe that the '' impartial rigours " of that system were 
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the best way of dealing even with the horrors of child life 
in the slums, not to speak of the vast majority of respectable 
poor in town and country. On this point, the blue-book 
reports of the inspectors have to be used with discrimination. 
Those were the days of patronage appointments, and the 


inspectors were a mixed body. Their reports are a mine 
of information, not only about the schools, but also, though 
they did not mean it, about the inspectors themselves. The 
reports are a curious mixture of sympathy and hardness, of 
wisdom and stupidity. 


Life in Victorian Times 


Victorian Panorama 
By PETER QUENNBLL. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

This cheery survey of Life and Fashion from Contem- 
porary Photographs, will nevertheless be to some of our 
senior readers a sad reminder of the flight of time. The 
first chapter is an understandable summary of the beginnings 
of photography. Herein will be found some of Octavius 
Hill’s best work, the photograph of Dr. Mackenzie being 
outstanding. Victorian London will interest those 
familiar with Mayhew's London Labour and the London Poor. 
The curious trade of Pure-Finder, rightly described by 
Mr. Quennell as ‘‘ nauseous," see page 25, persisted, how- 
ever, into the early nineties. 

Victorian Family Life, with its own ideas on marriage, 
as on many other things, is followed by the '' discordant 
sounds " of the unsavoury Low Life of the period. Yet 
the author's judicious pen makes very good reading. The 
chapter on Victorian Characters," including Cardinal 
Newman, Disraeli, Dickens, Gladstone, Edward Sothern, 
Tennyson, Thackeray and the like, deplores the distinctive 
appearance of the various professions being now merged 
into the huge standardized monotony of modern life. The 
pages on the '' Victorian Stage," including the decline of 


Introducing 


Introduction to Mathematics : a Survey Emphasizing 
Mathematical Ideas and their Relations to other 
Fields of Knowledge 


By H. R. Cool EV, D. Gans, M. KLINE and H. E. 
WAHLERT. (Ios. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


This seems to be a really valuable book. It is well written 
and illustrated, substantially bound, and surprisingly cheap. 
In scope one might place it midway between Whitehead's 
classic Introduction and Prof. Hogben's Mathematics for the 
Million. It has the diagrams and plates and the applications 
of mathematics in real life that were so prominent in the 
latter book, with the strong foundation of general theory 
that was characteristic of the former. 


The authors are four members of the mathematical 
department of a college at New York University, and they 
have felt that students who use mathematics in their study 
of other sciences might be interested in learning something 
of the history, structure, concepts and aesthetic value of 
the subject. Courses of lectures were planned, and con- 
solidated in this book. The sub-title is an exact description 
of the book, but it does not reveal the careful association 
of theory and application which are its distinguishing 
feature. For example, in the opening survey of numbers, 
axioms, algebra and geometry, we meet the applications to 
navigation, to astronomy, to mechanics, co-ordinate 
Systems, curves and geometry of more than three 


the penny gaff and the rise of the pernicious “ star ”’ 
system, are embellished with portraits of great performers, 
of intense interest. Here Marie Lloyd, Lottie Collins, 
Nellie Farren, Fred Leslie, Arthur Roberts and T. P. Cook 
rub shoulders with Patti, Titiens and Mario. Here will be 
found also the shapely Zazel (the human cannon-ball) whose 
sensational exploits nearly scared to death the present 
writer in the ’seventies. There are omissions, naturally, 
as the Conquests, father and sons, the Hanlon Voltas, 
though there is a picture of an unnamed “ daring young 
man on the flying trapeze," and Little Tich. One thing 
is quite clear, that the present generation has no conception 
of the real ability, hard work and poor pay, of the giants 
who contributed to the gaiety of nations in Victorian days. 

Fashion and Taste are dealt with tactfully, the errors 
of poetic judgment " are touched upon gently, the extra- 
ordinary bad taste of some of the exhibits at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 are lightly passed over, yet withal the 
book, a mine of interesting information, is well worth its 
price. Octogenarians will find therein many texts for their 
sermons on the good old days and the somewhat younger 
folk much to chuckle over. Messrs. Batsford have produced 
the book in first-class style. 


Mathematics 


dimensions. Then come two interesting sections based on 
the concepts of function and limit. The function section is 
excellent. It contains the usual discussion of graphs and 
algebraic and other functions but includes much else; for 
example, the use of functions in statistics, economics, 
prediction, aesthetics. Two beautiful illustrations are Pearl's 
law of growth for the population of the U.S.A., and Jevon's 
formula for predicting the price of grain. The limit section 
discusses sequences, rates of change, and the use of limits 
in defining concepts. The final part of the book is ambitious. 
The authors believe that it will not be too difficult for 
college freshmen—and it is interesting to speculate on the 
comparative standards for freshmen in America and in 
this country, because little in tbis part should trouble a 
university undergraduate over here. It consists of discus- 
sions on some topics in modern mathematics—infinite 
classes, non-euclidean geometry, relativity, and the nature 
of mathematics itself. 

Surveys of mathematics are not common in this country, 
and the most recent production has been a great success. 
This volume is less popular but it deserves to be known 
widely. As one purpose of a review such as this is the 
dissemination of general knowledge of mathematics, may 
we associate with this volume another which also comes 
from America—Men of Mathematics, by E. T. Bell (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.). These two books should be available in every 
school mathematical library. 
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Art and Handicrafts 


Design in Daily Life 
By A. BERTRAM. (3S. net. Methuen.) 

If one has listened to the broadcast talks by Anthony 
Bertram on Design in Everyday Things, this little book 
will naturally make its appeal, particularly if those talks 
revealed any strong points of difference of opinion. Itisa 
well-written book, eminently readable, but bristling with 
argument and often provocative. It is the kind of book 
which would make an ideal subject for an art club's debating 
society, where its matter would provide scope for the 
extremist of any cult and equally so for the mind of moderate 
views. The quotations are apt and well chosen, the biblio- 
graphy is exceedingly useful, and the illustrations if some- 
what sketchy suit the case admirably. 


Practical Craftwork Design 
By WINIFRED M. CLARKE. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
Practical Craftwork Design as a title scarcely seems to fit 
this book. It seems to demand something more distinctive, 
for as a guide to leather work, raffia work, felt work and 
glove making it is sound from beginning to end Materials 
and methods of work are fully explained and illustrated, 
and there sould be no danger of even a beginner going 
astray if the instructions are carefully followed. It is a 
book which when known should command a good sale. 


African Arts and Crafts : Their Development in the 
School 
By MARGARET TROWELL. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 
This book should prove of special interest to the teacher 
of arts and crafts, even though it deals entirely with 
African work. Its title may not attract general attention, 


but it has only to become known to be much appreciated. 
The writer gives first-hand information, and gives it in a 
very readable form together with profuse illustrations, and 
the whole work is rich in suggestion. 


Woodwork : an Introductory Historical Survey 
By D. SMrrH. (Practical Craftwork Readers: No. I.) 
(4s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Unusual, is perhaps the most fitting word to apply to this 
book, but one would hasten to add, fascinating also. It 
deals with one medium (wood), hence the title, and it tells the 
life-story of some of the more important kinds of furniture 
and their development through the ages. It is evidence of 
wide study and careful observation. The text is interesting 
and the illustrations are not only well chosen but reproduced 
very satisfactorily. 


Craft. Work-and-Play Things: 
Beginners 
By A. N. HALL. (8s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

A boy, if he is normal, will often want to make things. 
He may not actually know what he wants to make, nor will 
he be able to explain the urge within him, while you feel 
quite unable to help him. Give him a copy of Craft Work- 
and-Play Things and your problem will be solved, or at 
least the solution will be in sight. The book is for just that 
type of boy. It is written in language a boy can readilv 
understand ; its instructions are easy to follow ; and its 
illustrations are calculated to fire any boy with enthusiasm. 
The writer is to be congratulated on a production which 
should prove to be a boon to the rising generation as well as 
to the harassed parent. 


a Handy Book for 


Biography 


From One Century to Another : the Reminiscences of 
Elizabeth S. Haldane 
(12s. 6d. net. MacLehose.) 

As we write these words we reflect sadly that Miss Haldane 
lived only just long enough to complete this volume, based 
upon a diary kept during a period of several decades. 
The narrative covers the years from 1862 to 1914, and is 
divided into five decades and the last two years. She 
belonged to a distinguished family and in her own way 
quite upheld the standard set by her brothers. She was 
in a position to know all sorts and conditions of people, and 
to have an intimate knowledge of some of the public 
events and some of the greatest personalities of her time. 
The narrative forms a most interesting personal comment 
on social changes and political happenings, especially in 
the later chapters. In the earlier chapters we hear inter alia 
of the nurseries and the school examinations of the 1860's, 
the Education Act of 1870, and of Toynbee Hall and The 
People's Palace in the 1880’s. It is a pleasure to read Miss 
Haldane's recollections, and the pleasure is enhanced by a 
large number of photographic illustrations. 


The Dauphin 
By J. B. Morton. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Mr. J. B. Morton's previous studies of the French Revo- 
lution well qualified him to deal with the mystery of the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XVI and Marie-Antoinette, who 
disappeared from the scene of history, at the age of ten, in 
June, 1795. With great skill, and in excellent literary 


style, Mr. Morton tells the authentic story of the poor boy's 
brief and tragic career; exposes the baseless legends of his 
escape from imprisonment; and explodes the claims of 
four impostors who later rose successively to impersonate 
the unhappy little prince. As an exciting and true detective 
story this notable book can be cordially commended. 
Helen's Tower 
By H. NicorsoN. (15s. net. Constable.) 

Mr. Harold Nicolson is a writer of great distinction, and 
beneath the banner with the strange device of Helen's 
Tower he presents us with a remarkable combination of 
biography, autobiography and history. The biography 
centres round the later part of the career of that eminent 
statesman and diplomat, Mr. Nicolson's uncle, the first 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, who died in 1902. He it was 
who, as a monument to his mother, built Helen’s Tower 
on his Irish estate in 1861. The closing years of Lord 
Dufferin’s life were the opening years of Mr. Nicolson’s 
own career, and he gives us a vivid picture of his own 
doings and sufferings from his sixth birthday to his six- 
teenth (1892-1902). This enables him, incidentally, to 
sketch in memorable outline the leading features of that 
notable period of transition which saw the end of the 
Victorian dictatorship of the Middle class and the in- 
auguration of the twentieth century dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, of whom Mr. Nicolson himself is one of the 
leaders. This volume is in every way a notable one, and it 
is obviously only the first of a series which may, if all goes 
well, extend from here to Mesopotamy. 
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Jabberwocky, Etc. 
(More English Rhymes with Latin Renderings.) 
By H. D. Watson. (4s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
The time-honoured craft of writing verses—original or by 
way of translation—in Greek or Latin has, of late years, 
tended to fall into desuetude. But occasionally we are 
presented with some pleasing attempts to keep the old 
practice in being. So let us welcome Mr. Watson's charm- 
ingly printed little volume, which includes three of the 
best known of Lewis Carroll’s poems from one or other of 
the two Alices, together with some other pieces, such as 
Bowen's schoolsongs, all being neatly and sometimes 
felicitously rendered into elegiacs or lyrics. Perhaps— 
apart from Jabberwocky, Old Father William and The 
Wairus and the Carpenter, which are in the nature of 
tours de force, the most attractive thing in the book is the 
translation into Alcaics of a fine poem (a war hymn) 
entitled The Supreme Sacrifice. Mr. Watson here fully 
rises to the occasion, and his version is admirably done. 
There is a pleasant touch of humour about p. 65, where the 
Editor of The Times is addressed, and his reply given 
(both bits in elegiac measure). In more than one piece the 
author's.political opinions are not obscurely indicated. 
The poem on a faithful sheep-dog is charming alike in the 
English original and in the accompanying translation. 


Selected Letters of Pliny 
Edited by Prof. H. McNEILL PorEAT. (3s. Heath.) 
There are already several books of '' selections ” from the 
letters of the younger Pliny, but we doubt if there is a 


better one than this. Prof. Poteat has given us a most 
representative collection, including, of course, the famous 
letter on the Christians (addressed to the Emperor Trajan), 
and the equally famous account of the great eruption of 
Vesuvius, which brought about the death of Pliny's uncle 
—known as the Elder Pliny. Oddly enough, the Professor 
omits the letter on the sources of the Clitumnus (viii. 8) 
one of the happiest of the author's efforts. The notes, 
which are printed at the foot of the page, are, as the editor 
intended them to be, interesting as well as informative, 
and he wisely avoids indulging in that incurable passion 
for citing parallel passages (often in the shape of mere 
references, which students will never look up). Where 
authors are quoted, their language and thought are given. 
But the commentary, useful as it is, appears to us to be too 
long ; it would have gained by compression. What is the 
use of introducing into notes matter that can so readily 
be found in any respectable lexicon, or in the pages of a 
classical dictionary? The would-be “‘ jocosities,’’ tagged 
by the editor to some of his notes, could be spared without 
any sense of loss. The introduction is confined to a single 
page ; here is jejuneness indeed! The indexes are useful, 
but would be still more so if made more complete. The 
Professor prints a short list of some modern (English) 
editions of the Letters, but does not mention Mayor's 
edition of Book III or Duff's of Book VI. He should not, 
when indicating translations of the Letters, have chosen 
Melmoth's eighteenth century version; J. D. Lewis’ is a 
far better one. But these are trifling defects; the book, as 
a whole, is quite good. 


Economics 


Economics 
By Prof. F. R. FAiRCHILD, Prof. E. S. Furniss, and 
Prof. N. S. Buck. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Mac- 
millan.) 

This is a shorter edition, in a single volume of nearly 
700 pages, of the two-volume Elementary Economics by 
three Yale professors which we reviewed here last April. 
As regards purpose, balance of topics, plan, and style, 
the two books are generally alike.“ 


Some Modern Business Problems : a Series of Studies 
By F. Brown, R. S. Epwarps, F. W. Paisu, S. W. 
ROWLAND, R. M. SHONE, P. A. WILSON, and A. PLANT 
(Editor). (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

These twelve essays originated in a series of public 
lectures to audiences of business people who gathered 
together in the evenings at the London School of Economics 
during the winter months of 1936-7." Their authors are 
members of the Department of Business Administration 
in the School of Economics, but '' each of them has had 
the advantage at one time or another of personal experience 
either in business or in one of the professions.” Consequently, 
their studies should be of great value to the serious and 
progressive business man as well as to the academic student. 
The subjects dealt with range from difficult financial 
matters like cost accounting, forecasting foreign trade, the 
measurement of profit, and movements in interest rates, 
to the more human aspects of business—market research, 
the measurement of output and efficiency, and the 
distribution of proprietary articles. 


is 


Modern Money 
By Myra Curtis and H. TOWNSHEND. 
Harrap.) 

There was real need for a book of this kind, midway in 
scope and treatment between the very elementary and the 
advanced, and the two Cambridge authors of this excellent 
volume have done their Work to admiration. Their subject 
" money as it exists in Great Britain and the United 
States," and they have treated it with ''no algebra or 
geometry and as few technical or specialized terms as 
possible." They might also have added, '' with no axe to 
grind." The result is a book of great value to students. 
entirely objective and scientific, and yet readable and not 
too difficult. At the same time it does not attain a false 
simplicity by shirking the more difficult parts of what is 
bound to be a complicated subject. The authors admit their 
adherence to '' the school of thought associated with the 
name of Mr. J. M. Keynes," though they differ from him 
on the relation between savings and investment. We 
warmly commend the book to teachers and students. There 
is a list of books for further reading, and useful statistical 
appendices to each chapter. 


Business Economics 
By A. R. RicHARDSON. Part 2: Second and Third 
Year Course. (3s. 6d. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 
Part I of this book was commended here in May, 1936, 
and this continuation is well up to the standard of its 
predecessor. The author has spared no pains to make it 
a valuable text-book 


(5s. net. 
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The Miracle of Haworth : a Bronté Study 
By W. B. WHITE. (12s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

The title is well chosen, for the life story of the Bronté 
family is a more fascinating study than fiction could be. 
Mr. White approaches his task in a very independent 
—almost iconoclastic—mood, and throws new light on one 
of the most intriguing problems of nineteenth-century 
literary history. He finds new heroes (and new villains) 
for the story. His vindication of the Rev. Patrick Bronté 
and of M. Héger carries conviction. He examines afresh 
the life in the family circle at Haworth, and the influence of 
Haworth itself on the lives of the three sisters. Nor does 
he hesitate to draw his own conclusions and to express his 
own views. He regards Villette as Charlotte's '' greatest 
work, the highest expression of her genius." Emily was 
the most wonderful of the sisters; she was certainly 
the most reticent. Mr. White is convinced that Emily's 
passionate love poems, and the immortal story of Heathcliff 
and Cathy Earnshaw could not have been written by one 
who had not herself experienced a great passion. He has 
an explanation to offer. The book will be welcomed by all 
admirers of the Bronté sisters. 


J. A Book of Many Things 
By C. B. RuTLEY. 
2. A Tale of Two Cities 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
3. Wireless in Toytown 
By S. G. H. BEAMAN. 
4. Westward Ho ! 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
(The Laurel and Gold Series, Vols. 62-65.) (Is. each. 
Collins.) 

These are the four latest additions to the admirable 
Laurel and Gold series. The two abridged classics are very 
good value at the price. Mr. Rutley’s book contains twenty- 
one pieces of prose in which he deals in a most attractive 
way mainly with stories derived from natural history and 
from elementary science. It is a volume of varied interest, 
a stimulating introduction to general knowledge. Wireless 
in Toytown contains six narratiwes, with illustrations: it 
ought to be a very popular volume with children from 
IO to 12 years. 


Words at Work 
By C. H. SavacE. (2s. Pitman.) 

This is intended for children of about 11 years, to give 
pupils of that age their first experience of functional 
grammar. Both style and subject matter are well adapted 
for that purpose. 


|. The Imaginary Eye-Witness 
Edited by C. H. Lockirr. 

2. Youth at the Helm 
Selected and Edited by A. J. MERSON. 
Longmans.) 

These are re-issues, in a very attractive library form, of 
two volumes that appeared earlier in the year in Longmans’ 
Heritage of Literature Series. Mr. Lockitt’s book contains 
extracts from seventeen historical novels, and Mr. Merson 
has chosen passages from twelve books that narrate the 
exploits of youth. Both books deserve a place in any school 
library and should tempt many young readers to explore 
further the books from which these selections have been 
made. 


(2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


(2s. 6d. net. 


Talks to Beginning Teachers of English 
By Dorotuy Dakin. (8s. 6d. net. Heath.) 
Although the author has addressed her book definitely 
to young, inexperienced teachers, some of the abundant 
suggestions she offers ought to appeal to the more experi- 
enced teacher. The book is based on her own experience in 
schools and in the State College of Washington. 


J. Harrap's Senior Dramatic Readers 
By A. E. M. BAvLiss. Book 1. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
2. Puff’s Masterpiece 
Arranged from R. B. Sheridan's ' The Critic," by 
Nora RATCLIFF. 
3. Kind Hearts and Coronets and The Castaways 
By E. F. WATLING. 

(1) Here are nineteen varied, always living, often witty 
plays adapted from ballads, poems and stories. Saving 
the Moon is a delightful Chinese sketch in which a terrific 
final bang of fire-crackers coincides with and is believed to 
have caused the end of an eclipse of the moon. The 
Border Wonderful deals with the first successful step, at 
the age of 7, in Andrea del Sarto's career. The Rip van 
Winkle illustrations are markedly good. (2) Pwff's Master- 
piece is a clever adaptation and abridgment of Sheridan's 
last comedy, '' The Critic," Acts II and III having been 
condensed into one. Even if the actors were unskilled 
amateurs, so long as the speeches could be clearly heard this 
little play could not fail of its effect. (3) The same is true 
of Kind Hearts, shortened from The Heir at Law of George 
Colman the younger, but it cannot be predicted of The 
Castaways, though this, too, might succeed, if played, as 
suggested, with portentous solemnity as a burlesque. 


Fanny Keats 
By MARIE ADAMI. (ros. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Fanny Keats was born in 1803, a few months before the 
death of her father. She was only 17 when her brother John 
left England for Italy, where he died a few months later. 
In 1826 she married, and seven years later her husband 
returned to Spain. Fanny went with him and for the rest 
of her life (she died in 1889) she did not return to England. 
Hence she cannot have had much influence on John Keats. 
But the book provides an interesting background for a 
study of the poet’s life, particularly in the early years. 


The Voice of One : World Lyrics 
By H. H. JouusowN. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
The sixth volume is still to come. This, the eighth, 
contains some sonnets, and several poems are reprints from 
the old Daily News, Morning Post and Punch. 


Introductory Exercises in Comprehension : an Aid to 
the Appreciation of English 
By A. E. M. BAvriss. (1s. Harrap.) 
As its predecessor has been so successful, it can scarcely 
be doubted that this preliminary work, on the same lines, 
will meet with equal success. 


Scholarships in Music.—The Royal Academy of Music, 
York Gate, Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 1, has pub- 
lished entry forms and particulars of scholarships tenable at 
the Academy as from September, 1938. The last day for 
receiving entries is March 14 and the examinations will be 
held in early April. 
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The World of Man 
Edited by C. C. CARTER. Book I. First Studies from 
Great Britain. By C. C. CARTER and C. A. SIMPSON. 
(2s. 9d. Christophers.) 

This contains simple studies of the physical and human 
foundations of geography as illustrated in Great Britain. 
A pleasing feature of the book is the attention given to the 
physical bases of human geography. Although the treat- 
ment is not regional the book contains all the material 
required in a first study of the Homeland. 


Harrap’s Modern School Atlas 
Edited by J. BARTHOLOMEW and H. ALNwick. (4s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

This atlas contains sixty-four pages of maps and is small 
enough to be carried in a school satchel. Although in 
some cases a magnifying glass is needed to decipher their 
details, the maps are accurate and beautifully coloured. 
Several of the world maps, including those showing the 
structural regions and the distribution of commodities, 
will be found useful in preparing classes for examinations 
in commercial geography. The economic maps of industrial 
Europe, and the British Isles, and Dominions may be used 
for more detailed studies of the continents. 


Exercises in Modern Geography 
By A. W. Coysu and D. M. Hunt. Book IV. Europe. 
(is. University Tutorial Press.) 

These are suitable for individual work in forms preparing 
for examinations of school certificate standard. The maps 
are clear and the questions cover the most important 
features of European geography. 


An Introduction to the Study of Map Projections 
By J. A. STEERS. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (8s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 
This excellent book is designed for the use of students 
whose knowledge of mathematics has not passed the stage 
of elementary trigonometry. The first part deals with 
simple cases and the second part with more difficult types, 
including some new and unusual projections, such as the 
Oblique Mollweide. 


I. A Map Book of the British Isles for School Certificate 
Forms 
By A. FERRIDAY. 
2. The British Isles 
By A. R. B. SiMPsoN. (2s. Bell.) 
J. A Picture Atlas of the Birtish Isles 
By H. ArNwiCK. (58. net. Harrap.) 

Both (1) and (3) are designed to cover the requirements of 
the School Certificate Examination. They are accurate 
and up to date. (3) is illustrated by carefully selected 
pictures and sketch maps. (1) consists entirely of sketch 
maps with explanatory notes. Both contain sufficient 
material for a year’s work, but (1) may also be used for 
rapid pre-examination revision. (2) is a delightful book, 
suitable for the amusement and instruction of children of all 
ages. Pictures illustrating characteristic activities and 
events are shown in a series of maps of the principal sub- 
regions of the British Isles. Although the pictures are 
drawn in the manner of Walt Disney, the silhouettes embody 
a new idea in geographical illustration. The key which 
forms the second part of the book directs attention to the 
“ high-spots of the regions portrayed, but even in the 
text the author cannot resist the temptation to fill the 
centre of the columns with thumb-nail sketches. These 


(rs. 6d. Macmillan.) 


portray geographical conditions accurately, but are, 
nevertheless, extremely funny. The strip cartoon which 
accompanies the description of the Irish dairy industry 
might easily be used as the plot of a Silly Symphony. 


The Spirit of Paris 
By P. CoHEN-PORTHEIM. (7s. 6d net. Batsford.) 

Legends die hard, but this brilliant description of the 
many facets of Parisian life should do much to dispel the 
illusion that Paris is characteristically a home of pleasure 
and vice. Its history began when Roman engineers used 
lle de la Cité to bridge the Seine. The beautiful Gothic 
buildings, which remain as monuments of the influence of 
Northern culture during the middle ages, blend harmoniously 
with the spacious gardens which surround the hotels of the 
Renaissance. Classical influence dominates the general 
lay-out of the modern city, but many districts retain the 
atmosphere of the French provincial town, and the author, 
a German, is able to show how these little towns within 
Paris have helped it to retain its individuality in every 
phase of its transformation into the great world city in 
which the people of Northern and Southern Europe meet on 
equal terms and where Americans of all races may feel at 
home. The book contains many unusual illustrations which 
will help visitors to see the real Paris. 


The Physical Basis of Geography: 
Geomorphology 
By Dr. S. W. WoorpRibpcE and R. S. MORGAN. 
(12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Intended primarily for the use of students reading for an 
honours degree in geography this clearly-written and up-to- 
date text-book fills a gap in geographical literature and may 
be commended as a valuable addition to the teachers' 
referencelibrary. It also contains an excellent bibliography 
for the guidance of advanced students. 


Great Britain and Ireland 
By Dr. E. M. SANDERS. 
covers, 2s. Philip.) 

Although the arrangement of the essentials of homeland 
geography is systematic, the maps, pictures and text are 
set out in a manner suited to the needs of pupils between the 
ages of 10 and 14. Each section ends with problems the 
solution of which will induce the pupils to seek fuller sources 
of information. 


Canadian Geographical Journal 
August, 1937. Vol. XV. No. 2. (IS. 6d. Philip.) 
This contains a review of Canadian export trade, an 
account of the opening up of the air route between Edmon- 
ton and White Horse and thence to the Yukon, and of the 
development of Toronto harbour. The maps and photo- 
illustrations throughout are excellent. 


Exercises in Modern Geography 
By A. W. CovsH and D. M. Hunt. Book V: North 
America. (1s. University Tutorial Press.) 

This book follows the methods employed in the sets of 
exercises previously published. The maps and pictures are 
suited to the needs of pupils making a detailed study of 
North America. 


Philip's Smaller Outline Wall Map : British Isles 
(ad. Philip.) 

This blank map showing the counties is on the scale of 
one inch equals twenty-four miles and will prove useful in 
the preparation of special distribution maps for class. 
demonstration. 


an, Outline of 


(Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Manilla 
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The Mayflower Histories 
By T. KELLV. Junior Book IV: Heroes of Modern 
Times. (2s. 3d. Chambers.) 
A series of some three-dozen brief biographies beginning 
with Christopher Columbus and ending with Marconi. 


Practical Citizenship : an Introduction to Government 
in the British Empire 
By T. CHapwick. (2s. 6d. Warne.) 

A brief, well-arranged and competent outline of civics 
for senior and central schools. Some of the most effective 
chapters, e.g. those dealing with elections, are presented 
in dramatic form. 


Everyday Life in Roman Britain 
Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. (The Everyday Life Series—III.) Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (5s. net. Batsford.) 
A new edition of this charming and brilliantly illustrated 
book originally published in 1924. 


Living History 

By E. LuciA TURNBULL. 

Age to Roman Times. 

(2s. each. Methuen.) 

These little volumes are not text-books. They are 

dramatic in form and largely imaginative in substance. 
They are intended to vivify the dry bones of history by 
presenting ideal scenes representative of bygone days. 
The first volume contains eight sketches extending from the 
Stone Age to the davs of Julius Caesar. The second covers 
in ten sketches the period from St. Augustine to St. Joan 
of Arc. Wide knowledge and extreme care are evident 
on every page of these attractive booklets. 


Book 1: From the Stone 
Book 2: The Middle Ages. 


Invertebrate Spain 
By J. ORTEGA Y GASSET. 
Unwin.) 

This remarkable volume by Signor José Ortega y Gasset, 
the famous author of El Espectador, consists of a series of 
essays originally published in the periodical E/ Sol. Their 
appearance extended over some fifteen years (1920-34) 
and they deal with a variety of themes. Their main subject 
is, as the title suggests, the causes of the weakness and 
disintegration of Spain; but the author recognizes, and 
tells us in his preface, that the ills from which Spain suffers 
are common, though in less aggravated form, to Europe as 
a whole. Hence his book is one of general interest. It has 
been well translated from Spanish into American English 
by Miss Mildred Adams. 


The Invasion of China by the Western World 
By E. R. HvcGHrEs. (15s. net. Black.) 

This pioneer work by the Reader in Chinese Religion and 
Philosophy, in the University of Oxford, is of absorbing 
interest at the present time. A brief historical introduction 
is followed by detailed studies of the influence exerted 
upon the immemorial civilization of China by the Christian 
religion; by Western political speculation ; by European 


(7s. 6d. net. Allen & 


science; and by Occidental literature. The volume 
concludes with a survey of '' China to-day "; but as the 
preface is dated ‘ April, 1937," for “ to-day " we must 


now, alas, read '' yesterday.“ 


About Firemen 
By D. RICHARDSON. 
(rs. 6d. Ginn.) 
A little book of quite extraordinary interest. 
excellently illustrated. 


(Introduction to Citizenship.) 


It is 


Miscellany 


Careers and Openings for Women. . . . Those Seeking 
Work. 
By Ray STRACHEY. 
Faber & Faber.) 

We are glad to see that this most useful handbook on the 
employment of girls and women has gone into its second 
edition. When a book is full of statements of fact, it is no 
wonder that many corrections in points of detail needed to 
be made. More important still is the rapidity of changes in 
the labour market and the consequent changes of outlook 
as regards training and the chances of suitable employment, 
The book is for the present brought up to date, but, as the 
author remarks, a continued fall in the birth-rate may 
bring further changes of which the discussion lies in the 
future. 


The White-Watson Menu and Recipe Book: Menus 
and Recipes for every Meal on every Day of the 
Year 
By EVELYNE WHITE and JESSIE R. WATSON. 
net. English Universities Press.) 

The main distinctive feature of this book is the list of 
tabulated menus given to cover every day of the year. 
This list includes suggestions for breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, high tea, and supper. The menus are followed by 
the recipes grouped as follows : hors d'oeuvre and savouries 
40 recipes), soups (54), fish (83), meat (130), poultry and 


Second Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 


(5s. 


game (57), sweets (196), cakes and bread (91), egg dishes 
(49), vegetables (85), salads (42), sauces (47), cheese 
dishes (30), tinned and bottled foods (22), preserves and 
pickles (41), beverages (13), invalid dishes (42), odd dishes 
and processes (17), and sandwiches (27) Each group is 
preceded by a list of contents, and still further to facilitate 
reference, a full index is given at the end of the volume. 
The recipes are concise and clear, and nothing very elaborate 
or expensive has been included. The authors state that 
they have all been tested in an ordinary kitchen. The 
modern housewife will find this book useful in planning and 
preparing the meals for her family. 


The Mind of the Ancient World : a Consideration of 
Pliny's ‘* Natural History 
By H. N. WETHERED. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
This book gives a fairly comprehensive view of Pliny's 
immense work, mainly by means of extracts from a rare 
Elizabethan translation. The author has modernized the 
language where necessary without losing the flavour and 
atmosphere of this translation, which is admirably suited 
to the original. It is a delightful book to dip into; Pliny's 
passion for information has preserved for us the best of 
Greek science, that strange mixture of knowledge and 
speculation, and any one with a taste for curious and 
imaginative learning will enjoy this attractive presentation 
of the Natural History. | 
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Science 


Dispensing for Pharmaceutical Students 
By J. W. Cooper and Dr. F. J. DYER. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Re-written by J. W. Cooper. (8s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

This book, which is easily the best of its kind that we 
know, has now run into six editions since its first publication 
in 1929. The latest edition incorporates the changes 
necessitated by the Addendum (1936) to the British 
Pharmacopoeia, together with a few other additions. 


Atomic Artillery : Modern Alchemy for Everyman 
By Prof. J. K. ROBERTSON. (10s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
“ 78 Platinum’ -+ ! hydrogen? = “s radio-platinum!* -+ 
1 proton!; 78 radio-platinum!? = ?* gold!9 + electron.“ 
Here is a genuine, successfully tested solution of the age- 
long alchemical enigma—the artificial production of gold. 
What it means—and how little it is likely to affect the 
market price of gold—Prof. Robertson explains incidentally 
in the course of his admirably lucid account of the ultimate 
structure of matter. The book is intended for the general 
reader, and is non-mathematical; even those completely 
innocent of science may read it with pleasure and full 
understanding. It would serve extremely well as a science 
reader for a class of older boys or girls not specializing in 
science subjects. 


A Scheme of Inorganic Qualitative Analysis 
By Dr. E. M. STODDART. (IS. 6d. Heinemann.) 

This book is of the standard required for Intermediate 
and General B.Sc. examinations, but is intended mainly 
for students working under the supervision of a teacher. 
It contains no theory or equations, and there is no obvious 
reason for its existence. 


A Laboratory Manual of College Chemistry ' 
By Prof. H. G. DEMING. Elementary Course. (8s. 6d. 
net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

Prof. Deming has produced an elaborate loose-leaf 
manual of practical chemistry, suitable for use with large 
classes of elementary university students. Everything is 
done to assist the teacher no less than the pupil, and if the 
latter conscientiously works through the book he will have 
learned a great deal of chemistry and performed prodigies 
of labour. No doubt some such method is required under 
American college and university conditions, but the 
average English teacher would probably prefer to work on 
lines less suggestive of mass-production. This is no 
criticism of the subject-matter of the book, which is as 
excellent as Prof. Deming's other books have led us to 
expect. 

More Songs of Wild Birds 
By E. M. NicnoLsoN and L. KocH. With Gramophone 
Records. (Boxed, 15s. net. Witherby.) 

These records are even more successful than those issued 
last year. The owner of the complete set can now hear and 
study the voices of all our best songsters and of many 
others. The notes of twenty-nine species occur in these 
latest records. The accompanying book gives details of 
each record, and describes how success was achieved. 


I. The London Zoo 


By E. G. BOULENGER. (5s. net. Dent.) 
2. World Natural History 
By E. G. BoULENGER. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


The organized visits of school classes to the Zoo should be 
made as instructive as possible. For this purpose a better 
book than (1) does not exist: it gives much information 
about a large number of the animals, and is lightened by 


many an amusing anecdote. Those in charge of visiting 
parties should prepare them by reading to them the chapters 
about such animals as they mean especially to study ; 
and defer others to similar prepared visits. For all whose 
interests have been stimulated by such instructive visits 
(2) provides an excellent systematic survey of practically 
the whole animal kingdom treated in a popular, natural- 
history manner. Both books are splendidly illustrated. 


What Science Really Means: an Explanation of the 
History and Empirical Method of General Science 
By J. W. FRIEND and J. FEIBLEMAN. (7s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The number of books written to explain the real nature of 
science is so great as to daunt the boldest inquirer ; and if 
he takes his courage in both hands, and advances to the 
attack, he finds so many different interpretations that he can 
scarcely avoid bewilderment. We suggest, as an alternative 
to the reading of many books on the subject, the reading 
many times of this single book by Messrs. Friend and Feible- 
man; for here, within the narrow limits of a couple of 
hundred pages, there is some of the most clear, sensible and 
forcible reasoning on the meaning of science that we have 
ever had the good fortune to discover. Rejecting the views 
of both the “ idealists ’’ (like Jeans and Eddington) and 
the positivists (like Carnap and Bridgman), the authors 
maintain that the so-called '' concepts " of science are 
actually not concepts but independent facts. If this is so 
—and the arguments carry conviction—then we may agree 
with the conclusion that science is the entire effort of man 
to acquire knowledge of the abstract world of independent 
real functions, which are the invariant conditions of 
existence. 


Biology Foundation Charts 
Edited by H. N. Gopparp, L. A. KENOYER and F. J. 
HiNps. No. 24: Flowers. (Mounted on manilla, 
with eyelets, 5s. Philip.) 

The specimen chart submitted to us is first-rate. The 
structure of the flowers, even the microscopic details of the 
ovisac, and the mode of pollination are clearly shown ; 
and there is no overcrowding. Schools that can afford the 
outlay should procure the complete set. 


Practical Zoological Illustrations 
By S. Lockyer and D. R. Crorts. Part 1: Verte- 
brates. (28 Cards in Portfolio, ros. 6d. net. Cellophane 
Envelope to take 1 Card, 1s. net. Macmillan.) 

These dissection drawings (life-size for dog-fish and 
rabbit, enlarged for frog) are excellent, and will be a great 
help in zoological laboratories. Protected by the cello- 
phane envelope they can stand in front of the student as 
he dissects, but remain unsoiled. They are assured a warm 
welcome. 


Recording Gramophones.—Modern language teachers 
will be glad to hear of the Phono-Disc portable recording 
gramophone (84 Regent Street). With this instrument a 
pupil will be able to have his speech recorded on a disc and 
immediately afterwards to hear it repeated on the gramo- 
phone. His faults can then be pointed out to him, and he 
can make another effort on the same disc, which can take 
eight minutes’ talk on its two sides. The cost of the 
machine is thirty-three guineas and each disc costs ten- 
pence. The advantage over the ordinary gramophone is 
obvious. Among other bodies already using this instrument 
are the London School of Economics and the Educational 
Authorities of Glasgow and other towns. 
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Modern Languages 


The Captain’s Daughter 
By A. S. PusnukiN. Russian Text. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Anna H. 
SEMEONOFF. (5s. net. Dent.) l 
The number of Russian texts printed in England is very 
small, and this well-known novel about the relations of the 
nobility and peasantry in the first half of the nineteenth 
century will be welcomed. It includes an introduction, 
notes and vocabulary. The study of other languages, 
besides French and German, is too rarely attempted in our 
schools. 


La Fontaine : Six Fables for Acting 
Arranged by J. WILGREss. (Cloth, 2s., paper, 1s. 6d. 
Ginn.) 

Mr. Wilgress has had a happy thought in adapting 
La Fontaine’s Fables for use as a dramatic reader and 
subsequently for acting. The illustrations are vigorous and 
in the modern spirit. These short acts will be of great 
assistance in helping French conversation, which is always 
a difficult subject with the tied-tongue English. 


Reise in die Literatur : in Neun Uberblicken, Dreizehn 
Wanderungen und einem Abschied 
By O. KotiscHwiTz. (3s. Heath.) 

An easy introduction to German literature. The vocabulary 
and style are simple and should be within the comprehen- 
sion of a second-year class. It is not a complete history 
but a readable survey for intermediate students. It 
acquaints the reader with the main currents of German 
literature and arouses his interest in them. The text is 
enlivened by drawings and diagrams by the author. 


An Introduction to Scientific German 
By Dr. F. J. Nock. (5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
This book is intended for students in American univer- 
sities who have done one or two years at German and need 
practice in reading scientific German for their doctor's 
degree. A large portion is given up to a review of grammar ; 
there are long passages of science for translation and others 
for reading. A useful book. 


French Exercises 
By Dr. P. Le HARIVEIL. (2s. Nelson.) 
A useful set of exercises in the same order as in Nelson's 
French Grammar. A helpful book for revision by examina- 
tion candidates. 


Petites Histoires Simples 
By N. W. H. Scorr. (rs. 6d. Bell.) 
A reader for elementary forms consisting of thirteen short 
stories of three or four pages each. We have mentioned 
favourably this series before. 


French Verse Comprehension 
By W. W. Brown and J. Mappison. (Is. 
Tutorial Press.) 

Some examining boards require not translation of 
French verse but comprehension. This book has been 
composed to give candidates practice in this art. 

Le Congiura de'Pazzi 
By V. ALFIERI. Edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary by Dr. C. K. Moore. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

A tastefully produced edition of an early play of Alfien, 
dealing with an historical Italian tragedy. It is short and 
could be read through in a term by a third-year form. 


University 


Religious Knowledge 


J. My Friends the Cannibals 
By C. NoRTHCOTT. 
2. Unarmed among Outlaws 
By B. UNDERHILL. 
3. Storm over Madagascar 
By J. REASON. 
4. Temperature 126 ! 
By H. F. FRAME. 
(Eagle Books, Nos. 5-8.) 
Edinburgh House Press.) 
'' True stories of real people — episodes from the lives 
of missionaries vividly and attractively narrated for older 
boys and girls. The four now under notice are concerned 
with John Holmes of the South Seas, Theodore Pennell of 
the North-West Frontier, David Jones of Madagascar, 
and Henry Martyn of India. An excellent series. 


The Story of our Religion 
By E. A. GARDINER. Vol. I. From the Foundation 
of the Church to the Elizabethan Settlement—a.p. 29 
to 1603. (3s. Rivingtons.) 

It is extremely difficult to write a good Church history for 
school use, and we do not know of any which is entirely 
satisfactory. Some obscure the view of the wood for the 
trees, others do not give enough detail to make their 
narrative interesting ; others, again, are not sufficiently 
impartial. Mr. Gardiner has avoided these errors, and 
what he writes is clear and well-proportioned. We wish, 
however, that he had adopted a less cautiously conservative 


2d. each. 


attitude in his treatment of Acts, and that he had taken 
more pains to relate his account of the later history to 
Church life at the present time. We feel that he has been 
too much oppressed by the examination bogy—this is 
particularly evident in the questions appended to each 
chapter, which are almost entirely factual and antiquarian. 
It is surely of vital importance that boys and girls should 
study the history of their Church with their eyes on its 
task and problems to-day. 


Religious Instruction 
Book II. Dealing with the Religious Education of 
Pupils from Seven to Eleven Years of Age. By 
Dr. A. E. IKIN. “ Agreed Syllabus Series. (2s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

This is the second volume of a series of handbooks 
prepared by the late Director of Education for Blackpool 
for use with the Agreed Syllabuses of Religious In- 
struction now being widely adopted by Local Education 
Authorities. Besides notes on the actual syllabuses, 
written from a progressive and up-to-date point of view, 
the book contains much that will help teachers, particularly 
those of short experience, to understand the children with 
whom they have to deal. There are chapters on child 
Psychology, the early development of religious ideas, the 
mental development of boys and girls from 7 to 11, 
the art of story-telling, and changing ideas of God. A 
useful book, which might, however, be considerably 
improved in style and arrangement in a second edition. 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 


XIV.—LATER PREHISTORIC TIMES 


THE ANCIENT EAST 
By E. N. FALLAIZE, formerly Hon. Secretary of the Royal Anthropological Society 


IN later prehistoric and protohistoric times the 

evidence of archaeology is reinforced by tradition. 
This depicts, in tales of gods and men, the heroes, life, 
manners, customs, and beliefs from historic times back 
to the Iron Age and, in some instances, perhaps, the 
Bronze Age, with a fidelity and force that is beyond the 
reach of any archaeological interpretation of the relics of 
material culture, or the most meticulously documented 
fictional reconstruction. No doubt modification has 
been introduced in the process of handing down tradition 
and committing it to writing; but for this allowance 
must be made. In some few instances the obscure 
character of the record calls for an amount of com- 
mentary, which makes such a source unsuited for 
general reading. Of such, perhaps, is the Chinese 
Tsu King, annals of the emperors, which claim to 


record back to 2800 B.c., and the Vedic literature of the 
invasion of India by the Arya at about 1500 B.C. ; 
but the Mahabharata, the Ramayana (which have 
achieved Everyman ”’), and the stories of the Buddha 
are less open to this objection. 

In the Bible we have a remarkably graphic and circum- 
stantial account of the ultimate settlement of a nomad 
pastoral people among agriculturists, and their welding 
into a national kingdom of inter-imperial importance. 
It affords side glimpses of surrounding peoples and 
religions, as well as of Empires. Of these last, Egypt is 
pictured more intimately, and from the native point of 
view, at various epochs in the Egyptian folk-tales 
collected by Flinders Petrie and G. Maspéro. The 
Homeric poems, which in the translation of Leaf and 
Lang retain much of their authentic spirit, while 
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depicting Iron Age society in Hellas and Asia Minor, 
afford glimpses of the earlier and cruder world of heroic 
legend, and at the same time preserve a memory of the 
Minoan and Helladic civilizations of Crete and the 
Mainland. 

In Western Europe the stories of Cuchullain and other 
heroes of Ireland, as rendered by Eleanor Hull, Lady 
Gregory or even Jeremiah Curtin, and of the British 
heroes and knights of King Arthur in the Mabinogion 
of Lady Charlotte Guest, are no unworthy counterpart 
in content, if not in form, to the Homeric epos. In 
Northern Europe the stories of gods and mortals in the 
Teutonic epics have inspired the dramas of Wagner ; 
while the Kalevala of the Finns, in W. F. Kirby's trans- 
lation, transports us to a dark realm of magic, which 
even the palaeolithic cave artist of Southern France 
might find congenial. 

Such records as these, however, for the general reader 
have certain inevitable drawbacks. They are not 
entirely contemporary with the events they profess to 
describe, and anything obscure in the tradition is slurred 
or rationalized; while much that to the narrator is 
familiar has now to be explained or even added. Hence 
the need for commentaries. In the modern lighter 
literature, however, knowledge is often superficial, and 
archaeological evidence serves only to provide local 
colour, rather than an all-pervading conditioning 
element in creation. Hence in the literature of which the 
scene is set in the civilizations of the Ancient East, 
references, for example, to the mystic knowledge of 
Egypt, are frequent but vague and without attempt to 
probe to whatever it may be, though this is no mystery 
to the student of animism and magical belief. 

Such superficiality is by no means universal. A 
notable exception to such a charge is Georg Ebers 
(1837-1898), one of the most learned of Egyptologists 
of the nineteenth century before the days of scientific 
excavation, a teacher of Jena and professor at Leipzig. 
His exact and detailed knowledge of the manners, 
customs and beliefs, as well as the history, of the ancient 
Egyptians was used with definitely educational intent 
in the production of a large number of works of fiction— 
the collected edition is in ten substantial volumes—in 
which the whole range of Egyptian history, as known at 
the time, is covered from the New Kingdom and the 
Nineteenth Dynasty in the fourteenth century B.c.* 
down to the time of the Christian anchorites of Sinai 
in the fourth century A.D. Of this prodigious output, the 
most noteworthy for the present purpose are Uarda and 
The Egyptian Princess. Of these the former professes 
to give the inner history of a palace conspiracy while 
Rameses II is away fighting the campaign of Kadesh. 
The scene is laid at Thebes in 1352 B. c. It contains a 
most valuable mass of information on every aspect of 
Egyptian life at the time. The Egyptian Princess 
covers the period 528-522 B. C., and this again is a 
monument of learning and research. It brings the 
reader into touch with life in Hellas and Persia, as well 
as Egypt, and introduces Cambyses, the Persian con- 


* The dating accepted by the authors is followed throughout, 
without any attempt to reconcile different systems. 
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queror of Egypt, Amasis, king of Egypt, and Sappho the 
Lesbian poetess. Ebers’ novels, however, though 
accurate, learned, and vastly informative, are in spirit 
and psychology essentially modern. Uarda, for example, 
is a conventional love story of obstacles overcome, 
leading to a happy marriage, of mid-nineteenth century 
type. Hence the view of Egypt given by Ebers is 
external, material, circumstantial, and historically 
accurate, rather than interpretative and revealing. 

Owing largely, no doubt, to interest in the Bible story, 
English fiction dealing with Egypt and the Ancient 
East tends to centre round about the period of the story 
of the Exodus, to which a variety of datings is attributed 
and Pharaoh identified with several of the known kings. 
A second group of stories clusters around Cleopatra, for 
which Shakespeare's play of Anthony and Cleopatra is 
probably responsible, as much as the intrinsic interest of 
her career. 

For the period before the Exodus, Rider Haggard's 
Queen of the Dawn is a tale of the eighteenth century B.c. 
when the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, in this instance 
Apepi, dominated Egypt. G. A. Henty's The Cat of 
Bubastes, though written for boys, gives an interesting 
view of the central city of the cult under Tothmes III, 
the warrior king of circa 1500 B.c. Of the period before 
the Exodus, however, the best picture, allowance being 
made for the knowledge of the time at which it was 
written, is Théophile Gautier's The Romance of a Mummy, 
in which, in accordance with this author's practice, great 
accuracy in detail is shown, the latest results of 
archaeological discovery at that date (1858) being incor- 
porated. The description of manners and customs at the 
time of the plagues and the flight from Egypt are brilliant. 
Wilhelm Walloth's The Treasure House of the King, 
translated from the German, also deals with this period. 

Two books by Rider Haggard may be mentioned 
together here. Of these, The Moon of Desire deals with 
the Exodus itself, the second, The World's Desire, was 
written in collaboration with Andrew Lang and from 
the historical point of view is the more sound on that 
account. It is based on the post-Homeric legend that 
Helen was represented at Troy by a wraith and herself 
remained in Egypt. It also describes the death of Ulysses. 
Other versions of the Exodus story are presented by 
Robert Eustace in The Hidden Treasure of Egypt, 
who places it in the time of the nineteenth dynasty and 
Miss L. Eckenstein, an archaeologist who was with 
Petrie on his Sinai expedition, in Tutankhamen describes 
Thebes in the reign of Akhnaton, introducing Moses. 

The Tell el-Amarna Age and the life of Akhnaton, the 
Heretic King, is in itself a romance, which stands in 
little of embellishment by the writer of fiction. Its 
fascination can be appreciated in A. E. P. Weigall’s 
The Life and Times of Ahnaton, which, though indeed 
not fiction, is the work of a brilliant archaeologist 
and writer who applied the method of psychological 
analysis to the character of the king and the nature of 
the influence he exercised in promoting the remarkable 
efflorescence of realistic art in this period. The method, 
insight, and style, as well as the interest of its narrative, 
justify its inclusion here. 
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This period has also inspired a remarkable work by a 
Pole, Dmitri Merezhkovski, published in 1924 in two 
parts, The Birth of the Gods, and Akhnaton, King of 
Egypt. The former is a vivid reconstruction of the 
Minoan civilization of Crete, in which the central 
character is a Cretan virgin. It includes an account of 
the Cretan bull game, described in almost photographic 
and rather repulsive detail. In the second part the virgin 
comes to Egypt and plays an intimate part in the 
development and propagation of the king's mystical 
ideas. 


Of the period of struggle and reconstruction which 
followed the decline of the Aton worship, and of the 
re-establishment of the traditional religion of Egypt, a 
picture is given in A. Armstrong’s When Nile was Young 
(1330 B. C.). The same author in The Love of Prince 
Rameses again deals with religion—on this occasion in 
the eleventh century B.c. when her setting is the struggle 
between the priests and the secular power. The same 
period and theme are treated by A. Glowatski in 
The Pharaoh and the Priest, translated from the Polish. 


It will be convenient at this point to glance at some of 
the work which deals with the Ancient East outside 
Egypt. Earliest in point of the period with which it 
deals is Whyte Melville's Sarchedon in which the great 
queen Semiramis and the priests of Baal figure, the scene 
being Syria and Egypt in the year 2000 B.c. which this 
author regarded as not long before the Exodus. Ebers' 
Joshua, as its title indicates, follows up the events of the 
entry into Palestine. 

The Phenicians merit more attention than they have 
received. Amy J. Baker in Tyrian Purple describes the 
Tyre and Samaria at the time of Ahab and Jehu. In 
Phra the Phenician Edwin L. Arnold made the first scene 
of his story of successive reincarnations a trader's voyage 
to Britain in search of tin, and describes life there under 
the Romans; while M. Gullick in The Tin Land describes 
a similar voyage about 60 B.c., the hero beíng a Mace- 
donian shepherd boy. 


The rise and spread of Zoroastrianism is described by 
F. Marion Crawford in Zoroaster, in which Darius and 
Daniel appear; but the effort to attain historical 
accuracy is marred by modernity of idea. Belshazzar, by 
Rider Haggard, the love story of a young Egyptian and 
a granddaughter of Zedekiah, errs on the opposite side. 
The interest of the story is weighed down by archaeo- 
logical detail. On the other hand Wisdom’s Daughter, in 
which an early incarnation of She appears as the daughter 
of a chief, affords the author an opportunity for a realistic 
description of the life of a nomad Arab tribe about 
400 B.C. At about the same period in The Ancient Allan 
the same author reincarnates another of his well-known 
characters on the banks of the Nile; while in Hypatia, 
Charles Kingsley recreated a picture of another genre 
in the life and philosophic disputations of Hellenistic 
Alexandria. Of this city, however, in the year 274 B.C. 
a more detailed picture is given in Arachne by Ebers, in 
which we are taken to the court of Ptolemy II and Queen 
Arsinoe, view the manners and customs of the artistic 
circles of the city, and discuss their characters, moral 
relations and their theories of art, life and letters—in the 
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spirit of the nineteenth century—nevertheless this book, 
too, is a monument of informative erudition. 

Of the last days of Egypt before the fall of the 
Ptolemaic line a picture is given in three works dealing 
with the life and death of Cleopatra, in which Caesar, 
Anthony, and the young Augustus appear. These are 
Cleopatra by Ebers, set in the Alexandria of 30 B.C. ; 
The Life and Death of Cleopatra by Claud Ferval, in which 
Cleopatra appears first as a girl, and the e of 
Rider Haggard. N 

With this trio this list, which is not e may 
fittingly close on the threshold of the Christian era. In 
this period, too, both Egypt and Palestine continue to 
appear in lighter literature, but as parts of the greater 
unities of Rome and Christianity. 


Addendum.—To titles given in the last paragraph of 
the previous article on Prehistoric Times, December, 1937, 
should be added Rider Haggard’s Allan and the Ice Gods 
(1927), a detailed study of life in pleistocene times which 
shows how progress came in a primitive community. 


Varia 


State Education and Social Progress is the subject of a 
lecture to be given by Mr. G. A. N. Lowndes at the 
Horniman Museum, Forest Hill S.E.23, on Saturday, 
March 19 at 3.30 p.m. The lecture, which is free, will be 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

* + * 


The Bristol Development Board has just issued a new 
film of great interest, entitled Bristol—City of a Thousand 
Years." It is a 16 mm. silent film, running for forty 
minutes, and is on loan free of charge to associative and 
other gatherings. 

€ * 

We have received from COLLINS’ CLEAR-TYPE PREss, 
substantial lists of their books for Infant and Junior Schools 
(forty-eight pages) and for Senior, Central and Secondary 
Schools (sixty-four pages). Both lists are classified by 
subjects, notes are given on many of the books, and new 
books are specially and clearly marked. The Press has also 
issued a complete, classified list of the Laurel and Gold 
Series, which now includes a hundred volumes. 


* * * 


According to the Advance List issued by MEssrs. 
ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PauL, Prof. J. D. Bernal's long 
promised book The Social Function of Science is coming out 
in April next. Other books included in the list and of 
similarly topical interest are The Problem of Leisure, by 
H. W. Durant, Man and Society in the Age of Reconstruction 
by Karl Mannheim, and The Origin of the Inequality of the 
Social Classes, by Prof. Gunnar Landtman. 


* * * 


The Cinema To-day.—Mr. Thomas Baird is to give a 
course of five public lectures on The Cinema To-day,” at 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 1, 
during March. The course is to be illustrated by relevant 
fiims and will deal mainly with the contemporary cinema. 
Mr. Baird proposes to outline the history of the film in so 
far as it has bearing on the cinema of to-day, and to discuss 
the major movements in the comparatively short life of the 
motion picture—the German movement, the Swedish 
school, the French avant garde, and the influence of the 
British and American film industries. The lectures are to 
be given on Wednesdays at 8 o'clock beginning on March 9, 
and the price of course tickets is 2s. 6d. (single lectures rs.). 
Details on application to the Secretary at the College. 
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STAMP COLLECTING AND THE TEACHING 
OF GEOGRAPHY 


By S. W. TILLER, M.A., Saltley Training College, Birmingham 


IN a questionnaire recently set to 550 pupils of a 
secondary school in the Midlands, it was discovered 
that 59 per cent of the boys and 36 per cent of the girls, 
had, at some time or another, made stamp collections of 
their own. These percentages are so high as to suggest 
that teachers might profitably consider the potentialities 
of this hobby as a teaching device. Its value as an aid 
to the teaching of history and geography has often been 
mentioned, yet most people are still inclined to view its 
instructional value from a limited standpoint. The 
history that stamp collecting teaches, is usually con- 
sidered only in terms of portraits of kings and queens, 
presidents and dictators. Similarly, it is assumed that 
the geographical information on stamps is restricted 
merely to the name of the country printed on the stamp. 
It would probably be a revelation to a vast number of 
teachers to learn, for example, that on thousands of 
pictorial issues there are pictures of scenery, ships, 
trains, aeroplanes, animals, birds, fishes, native peoples, 
products, and even maps. This article attempts to reveal 
to teachers of geography the enormous amount of geo- 
graphical material available on stamps and to explore 
the possibilities of its effective use in the class-room. 

If the orthodox method of collecting according to 
countries is adopted, the material accessible is found to 
be very uneven. Although good pictorial issues are 
plentiful in the case of Liberia, the Central and 
South American Republics, the French Colonies and 
Mogambique, countries such as Germany, Italy, and 
Norway, on the other hand, print little that is of very 
direct geographical interest. Thus the geographical 
collector will sometimes find it more advantageous to 
consider his collecting from an entirely different angle, 
and to think in terms of World Geography rather 
than of isolated countries. For example, an inexpensive 
collection of at least thirty different kinds of animals 
from all parts of the world could be made so as to 
form an admirable basis for a course on '' Animal 
Geography.” 

In like manner, pictures of an Arab dhow, a Chinese 
junk, a steamer on the Great Lakes, a fish trawler, a 
whale catcher, and the Normandte would help to illustrate 
a series of lessons on ''Ships." Another collection, 
modest, yet cheap and easily obtainable, could be made 
up to illustrate Switzerland from the seven stamps 
of various landscapes now issued. These seven stamps 
include views of Mt. Pilatus, St. Gotthard Railway, and 
the Rhine Falls near Schaffhausen. Austria provides a 
simple yet effective set in its costume stamps, eighteen in 
all, which are illustrative of its different provinces. 
Sets of trains, mountain peaks, waterfalls, bridges, ports, 
or products are also possible. Such collections as these 
—and there is no end to the variations—would appeal 
particularly to lower forms and might be a useful means 
of stimulating interest in the “ B " and C streams. 


Since the number and variety of stamps of geographical 
interest are so vast, it is impossible to give any detailed 
list of them here. The following collection must there- 
fore be regarded as a sample of what schoolboys might 
reasonably be expected to collect from the stamps of 
Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru to illustrate a few 
lessons on The Lands of the High Andes." 


Country Pear of Subject Type of Stamp 
Issue 

Colombia 1932 Emeralds Industrial Design 
1932 Oil Industrial Design 
1932 Coffee Industrial Design 
1932 Platinum Industrial Design 
1932 Gold Industrial Design 
1932 Coffee Plant Air 
1932 Cattle Air 
1932 Bananas Air 
1934 Coffee Plantation — 
1935 Oil Wells — 


THE LANDS OF THE UIGH ANDES. 
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Country Pear of Subject Type of Stamp 
Issue 
Columbia 1935 Gold Miner — 
Ecuador 1930 Cocoa Cultivation 
5 Plantation Independence 
xport of Fruit Centen 
Cocoa Bean ary 
Sugar Plantation 
1934 Mt. Chimborazo — 
Bolivia 1916 Monolith at — 
Tiahuanacu 
Potosi — 
Lake Titicaca — 
Illimani — 
1928 Condor — 
1935 . Map of Bolivia — 
Peru 1925 Rock of Arica Tacna-Arica 
Plebiscite 
1931 Oil Refinery — 
1931 Sugar Plantation — 
1931 Copper Mines — 
1932 Arequipa and — 
E] Misti | 
1934 Pizarro — 


An examination of this list will show that they form 
a useful, though not necessarily complete, summary of 
the following essentials that a teacher would be likely 
to give in his lessons on The High Andes " : 


(a) The Andean Chains and the Plateau—their asso- 
ciation with vulcanism and minerals. 
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(b The Characteristic Products—coffee and bananas 
of Colombia, cocoa of Ecuador, sugar and cotton 
of Peru. 


(c) The Lands of the Incas, the Spanish Conquest, and 
the Home of the Condor. 


There are many ways in which the collections may be 
used in the school. They may be the result of co- 
operative effort by the class or classes, in which case the 
whole set could be mounted and arranged around a large 
cardboard map of the countries concerned and displayed 
on the class-room wall. Some teachers, on the other 
hand, may prefer each child to make his own collection, 
however small it may be, and to stick the stamps in his 
notebook along with the text. As illustrations, they 
could even form an integral part of the lesson, if pro- 
jected from a lantern on toa screen; while those teachers 
who feel that there is neither time nor place for stamps 
during official hours, may find the hobby an interesting 
side-line in the activities of the school geographical 
society. 

In any case, no matter what method is adopted, so 
long as care is paid to the arrangement and the mounting 
of the stamps, and so long as it is realized that the value 
of each collection lies, not so much in the actual picture 
on the stamp as in the joy and thrill that come from 
collecting and in the discovery of its geographical 
significance, then it is a worth-while device. Stamp 
collecting, in the hands of the skilful teacher, should form 
one more method of bringing reality into the geography 
lesson. 


Bibles Beyond Price. Fourth Centenary Dis- 
play in St. Paul's Cathedral. — Books of the Chapter. 
English Bibles of extreme rarity, treasures of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral, have been placed on 
exhibition in the Cathedral Library for public view till 
Michaelmas. The exhibition illustrates the early attempts 
to print the Scriptures in the common tongue, and com- 
memorates the fourth centenary of the royal injunction of 
1538 that a copy of the Bible in English should be set up 
in every church. This gave State recognition to the 
Reformation in England. An exhibit of great interest 
is the Chapter’s octavo copy of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
printed on the Continent in 1525. His translation has been 
described as the grand foundation of England's greatness. 
One of the volumes at St. Paul's is believed to be unique. 
This is Richard Taverner's revised translation of the New 
Testament printed in London. 


* * * 


Conference of Russian Teacher's Union.—A con- 
ference of the trade union of teachers in the elementary and 


secondary schools of the R. S. F. S. R. (Russian Socialist Federal 


Soviet Republic), attended by 314 delegates, was opened 
recently at the House of the Teacher in Moscow. Reporting 
on the work of the Teachers’ Union during the past three 
years, Mr. Razletov, the President of the Union, said that 
there had been an immense growth in education in the 
R.S.F.S.R. during the period under review. During the three 
years, no less than 8,000 schools had been built in the 
Republic and the number of teachers had been increased 
by 150,000. Since April, 1936, the salaries of teachers had 
greatly increased. Elementary school teachers with 
secondary education were now receiving (for a four-hour 
working day) 211 roubles 50 kopeks more per month than 
they were getting in April, 1936, and secondary school 
teachers were receiving 274 roubles more per month. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


INDIA 

Education in India, the official report for 1934-5 was 
not published till the spring of last year, 
owing no doubt to the fact that it is 
based on the provincial reports and must 
take some time to correlate. In the 
general summary it is pointed out that the evils of Indian 
education have for long been known but that no ministry 
since education has become a “ transferred subject ’’ has 
had the courage to tackle these evils fundamentally ; vested 
interests have been the barrier in the higher stages of the 
system, and the ministries have been unable to stem waste 
and extravagance in the lower stages. But in 1934-5 changes 

in the situation became apparent in the former. 
The United Provinces began to reorganize its secondary 
system and to divert many students to 


Evils long 
realized. 


Reform of practical pursuits in the pre-university 
Secondary stages, as the value of the university had 
System. hitherto been impaired by the presence 


of large numbers of students quite unfit 
for higher education. This attitude was also adopted by 
the Inter-University Board, and the Punjab University 
Committee announced that a scheme of school reconstruc- 
tion was a vital preliminary to the improvement of university 
teaching. The Sapru Committee was also set up in the 
United Provinces to investigate the unemployment among 
the educated classes and it approved of the foregoing scheme. 

The problem of the lower stages, however, has been 
hardly touched, and 74 per cent of all 
boys in primary schools never attain 
literacy, while 87 per cent of the girls 
enrolled in the first class of the primary 
schools never reach the fourth class 
where literacy may be expected. Moreover, while 50:3 per 
cent of the boys of school-going age are at primary schools, 
only 16-5 of the girls are terrible: figures which are in no 
way offset by the 334,000 increase “n pupils for the year 
and the abolition of 461 small and redundant schools. It 
would seem that money must be found primarily for the 
pressing need of girls' education, and that the necessary 
funds for improving the existing system in other directions 
must be found largely by re-allotment and stricter control 
within existing limits. 

Meanwhile much is being done within the limits imposed 
by the organization; the content of 
primary education is nearly everywhere 
being revolutionized ; teaching is improv- 
ing ; the curricula made more practical and suitable ; and 
special attention is at last being paid to the problem of 
backward communities and depressed classes. 


CEYLON 

There seems to be no record of Ceylon being dealt with 
in these columns for many years so that no hesitation is 
felt in reviewing the contents of the Report of the Director 
of Education for 1935 as well as that for 1936. Part I of 
each report consists of a preface containing the details of 
educational administration in Ceylon. 

The Department carries on the actual work of administra- 
tion but it is advised by the Board of 
Education whose recommendations have 
to be approved by the Governor and laid 
before the State Council. The Board is comprised of twenty 
members nominated by the Governor and includes members 
of the State Council, school managers and teachers. The 
local administration takes two forms ; the four inspectorial 
divisions and the twenty-three District Committees. The 
latter are financed by an annual grant and put into effect 
the compulsory education scheme under their own by-laws 
and erect and maintain schools, while appointments, 
salaries and syllabuses are largely under the direct control 


Primary School 
Problems 
Unsolved. 


Hope. 


Administration. 


of the Department. There is no discrimination of race, 
nationality or religion in the schools, of which there are 
three types; Government Schools, '' Assisted " Schools 
under the immediate control of private managers and 
" Maintained '" Schools in which local managers are 
appointed by the Department which finances them entirely, 
There is à further division of the schools into English, 
Bilingual and Vernacular (non-fee-paying), all of which 
have primary, junior, secondary and senior secondary 
schools, and the Ceylon University College which uses 
English alone as its medium of instruction. 

All schools follow the same elementary scheme of studies 
and this has two main features. The 
first i$ the radical simplification of the 
curriculum: the primary classes study 
language (which includes speech, reading, writing, civics 
and health), number, history, geography and physical 
and practical exercises (which includes drawing and music), 
to which in the post-primary groups is added a minimum 
of two optional subjects. The second feature is the applica- 
tion which leads from every subject, by which is meant 
that pupils are persistently urged to use the knowledge 
they acquire in some practical way, and it results in the 
schools in agricultural areas, for example, applying know- 
ledge in a manner entirely different from that of town or 
fishing-village schools. 

The curriculum of the secondary English schools is 
largely controlled by the necessities of 
the Cambridge and London Universitv 
examinations, but from r2 years onward 
there are alternative classes for those who do not intend to 
go on with an academic career. The unsatisfactory position 
of examinations designed as a university entrance being 
used as a school-leaving certificate was demonstrated by 
the fact that only 3 per cent of post-primary pupils in 
English schools follow a university course, and many are 
tempted to do so simply because they reach a certain 
standard in the examination. A Board of Examination to 
discuss the whole subject has been formed. 

In 1935 there was a very severe malaria epidemic and 
as a consequence free school meals were 
instituted ; within a very short time 
there was a remarkable difference in the 
health of children in affected areas as compared with those 
from unaffected districts which had had no free meals. 
Some means of continuing this institution and of improving 
general hygiene was recommended to the attention of local 
authorities. One million rupees was granted in 1936 toward 
continuing the system of feeding all children in selected 
areas and r5 per cent of specially deserving pupils elsewhere ; 
milk is also given in areas where there is a sufficient supply. 

In 1936 expenditure exceeded the estimates by 750,000 
rupees, and this was due to the introduc- 
tion in 1935 of the system of direct 
payment of salaries in vernacular schools 
under private management on informa- 
tion supplied by the managers. In the past the manager 
was not inclined to engage more teachers than were strictly 
necessary because he had to pay the salaries himself before 
being reimbursed by the grant at the end of the year; on 
the direct-payment system the manager could afford to 
engage not only the maximum staff allowed but the most 
highly-qualifed which, while very desirable from the 
educational point of view, is more than the general revenue 
could afford. The excess in expenditure was due also to 
the fact that local authorities contribute nothing and this 
whole cost is borne by the Government, apart from fees 
paid by parents in English schools and a few endowments 
—free education from 5 to 18 being given in the vernacular 
schools. 

Also received : Progress in Education (India). 
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LONGMANS 


THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 
General Editor: E. W. PARKER, M.C. 


NEW VOLUMES | 
REAL ACHIEVEMENT .. 


Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS, M.A. Epoch-making events in the lives of famous men—H. G. Wells, 
Sir Ronald Ross, Lord Birkenhead, Marconi, the Wright Brothers, Dr. Barnardo and Lotd Baden-Powell. 


Section A. No. 20. 18. 6d. 
STRANGE STORIES 


Edited by R. W. JEPSON, M.A. Uncanny and mysterious tales treated with literary skill by such authors 
as R. H. Barham, A. J. Alan, R. L. Stevenson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ambrose Bierce, etc. 


Section A. No. 23. 18. 6d 
A GALLANT COMPANY 


Edited by A. J. MERSON, M.A. Famous tales of heroic adventure by Dumas, Dickens, Scott, Kingsley, 
Stevenson, R. D. Blackmore, P. C. Wren, Stanley Weyman and others. Section A. No. 25. 18. 6d. 


A GIPSY OF THE HORN 


The narrative of a voyage round the Horn on a wind-jammer twenty years ago 


By REX CLEMENTS. Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS, M.A. A vivid and stirring narrative of the 
vanished days of sail. The original has been slightly abridged. Section A. No. 27. 18. 6d. 


A HERITAGE OF WONDER STORIES 
Edited by J. H. WALSH, B. A., and ALICE M. WALSH, B. A., with a foreword by P. GURREY, 


B. A., PhD. Stories from many countries that have come to us across the centuries—Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Le Chanson de Roland, The Odyssey, The Song of the Nibelungs, Le Morte d'Arthur, The Decameron, &c. Details 
of dates, authorship, &c., are given in notes. Section A. No. 26. rs. 6d 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS RIVALS 


An introduction to Modern Political Theories 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD, M.A. In Sixth Forms where an attempt is being made to widen the interests 
of the citizen of the future, the books by Mr. R. W. Jepson on Clear Thinking, and by Dr. Derry on British Institutions 
of To-day, are already widely used This new book will serve as a companion volume. It provides a basis for discussing 
the varied and contradictory political ideas that guide the world of to-day. 38. 6d. 


A SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By C. W. PROSSER, M.A., and MARGARET SHARP, M.A., Ph.D. Traces in outline the history of 
English political institutions, and emphasizes their essential continuity from early times to the present day. 


It is intended for use by those beginning the study of constitutional history at the University, and also for the higher 
forms in Secondary Schools engaged in post-Certificate work. $8. 


HARMONY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By ANNIE O. WARBURTON, Mus. Doc., L.R.A.M. A text-book, for class use, on aural foundations, 
including some rudiments, and free two-part writing. Prof. C. H. KITSON in his Foreword says: If Dr. War- 
burton's book moves somewhat slowly, it is because she insists upon pupils knowing what their work sounds like and 


what it means. . . . I know of no book which is so * fool-proof ’.’ 
The pupil is shown how to think and how to work, stage by stage. The book is ideally suited to the capacity of the 
average beginner. 4s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By J. B. CHANNON, M.A., and A. McLEISH SMITH, B.A. A complete Course for Secondary 
Schools up to School Certificate, compiled in consultation with teachers from many types of school. This Arithmetic 
includes plenty of examples, a large proportion of which can be tackled with hope of success by the average pupil, 


and special care has been given to grading. Complete with Answers, 4s. 6d.; Without Answers, 48. 
Part 1: With Answers, as. 3d. ; Without Answers, as. 
Part II: With Answers, 38. ; Without Answers, as. gd. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
VII.—THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL OFFICES, ETC. 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company's School 


AT Y dear W., 

In my last letter I referred to the late" Mr. 

Frederick Peaker, who used to write excellent reports of 
educational meetings in the good old days (this phrase 
is surely justifiable so far as newspaperdom is concerned). 
I have it on fairly trustworthy authority, to wit, himself, 
that late is an incorrect description. I have expressed 
to this doughty Yorkshireman my delight that he is 
still with us, and still doing all in his power for the cause, 
and my apologies for stupidly assuming that he had 
shuffled off this mortal coil. Long may this process be 
delayed ! 
Again, in re my last letter, to use lawyers’ Latin, I 
have been taken to task in one quarter for alluding to 
such honours as M. B. Es, &c., as '' piffling." I am entirely 
unrepentant. I am glad, by the way, to know that what 
I said about the University of Wales and its attitude 
toward secondary teachers has stung the authorities 
thereof. 

It is good news that the extensions to your school 
have at long last been completed. Please invite me to 
the formal opening. I well remember your surprise 
when on my first visit to your school after your appoint- 
ment as Head Master you offered to show me round I 
asked to be shown the most important part first. What 
is that? you asked. The offices," I replied, and up 
went your eyebrows. Then I held forth to you for some 
time on the importance to the tone of a school of its 
offices. Good offices, I said, have far more influence on 
the tone of the school than a good assembly hall, or good 
class-rooms, or good laboratories or even good playing- 
fields (no order of importance was suggested). 

So we went to the offices, which were antiquated 
and poor. There I at once pointed out evidences of a 
bad tone in the school, and you began to be convinced 
of the truth of my contention. I urged you to press 
your Governors to demolish these offices and to provide 
the best offices which present-day sanitary science can 
provide, with (a most important consideration) a surface 
which will not take writings or drawings. I also urged 
the importance of abundant washing facilities with 
frequent changes of towelling. You said that no pro- 
fessor of education and no book on school practice that 
you knew attached as much importance as I did to these 
things. Perhaps you remember the scornful (and wholly 
unjustifiable comments which I then made on pro- 
fessors of education and books on school practice. I am 
delighted that you have now got such large extensions, 
and particularly that your new offices and washing 
facilities can stand comparison with those of a first-rate 
modern hotel. I prophesy that the tone of your school 
will soon improve greatly, and I will not attach to my 
prophecy the cowardly caution of Chinese astrologers, 
viz. ‘‘ The gods may fulfil more or less than we predict, 
or words to that effect. 


And now I am going to ask you a few questions. I am 
aware that you are keen on sound religious teaching. I 
know that you are anxious that your pupils shall thor- 
oughly appreciate good literature and good art. I 
should be the last to minimize the importance of these 
and similar things. But the things I am going to ask 
you about are also to some extent important. Do your 
boys write legibly or like doctors? My experience is 
that boys will show up the worst writing which their 
masters will accept. If masters insist on legible writing 
they will get it; if they don't, they won't. By the way, 
have I ever told you the following story ? My second 
master at Hackney Downs School was returning some 
exercises to a class. To one boy, he said, Look here, 
Brown, if you write as small as this, I shall have to get 
glasses." The boy returned to his desk, thought for a 
minute, and then came back and said, '' Mr. B., if you 
are really thinking of getting glasses, my father is an 
optician." But to proceed with my questions. How do 
your boys spell? Judging by your examination results 
in English, they can write good essays. Can they write 
good letters, with properly addressed envelopes ? How 
many dates in history do they know? In geography, 
do they know where Cairo, Simla, Para and similar towns 
are? It would do them no harm to know how many 
miles distant these places are from London, but if I 
were a betting man I would wager that they don't. Do 
they grind at all at English, Latin, French and German 
grammar ? I could easily go on asking questions of this 
kind, but I will stop. 

There is, however, one other question I am going to 
ask you. Are you one of the many who are now applying 
for membership of the Headmasters' Conference, so 
that you can pretend that yours is a public school? 
I was recently called, in connexion with my remarks 
on honours for teachers, '' blunt and outspoken." Ishall 
beat the record for bluntness and outspokenness if you 
are applying. 

Yours ever, 
W. J. T. 


Games for Children in Playgrounds after School 
Hours.—The London County Council, in its endeavour to 
encourage children to play in school playgrounds away from 
the traffic dangers of the streets, is making arrangements 
to open about eighty games centres during the summer 
evenings in the playgrounds of about fifty schools in the 
congested areas of London. The scheme was begun in 
I935 and additional centres have been opened each year 
since. Previously the centres were closed during the school 
summer holidays, but this year it is proposed to open the 
centres during this period. The success of the scheme is due 
to a great extent to the provision of the right kind of super- 
vision of the games. The Education Department at County 
Hall is now receiving and considering applications for these 
posts from persons with experience in organizing games for 
children. | 
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FOUR MORE COPYRIGHT BOOKS ADDED TO 


SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCHS 


OF LITERATURE 


251 VOLUMES 


OVER 110 AT 1s. 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE 


By 44 Q" 


THE UNENDING CONQUEST 
By Prof. R. DE LA BERE. 


KING RICHARD'S LAND 


By L. A. G. STRONG. 


THE CYCLE OF THE NORTH 


By ALAN SULLIVAN. 


MODERN ANTHOLOGIES 


MODERN ESSAYS. 256 pp. 


. JUNIOR MODERN ESSAYS. 


256 pp. 
. MODERN PLAYS. Series I 
256 pp. 
. MODERN PLAYS. Series II 
192 pp. 
. MODERN POETRY, 192 pp. 
JUNIOR MODERN POETRY. 
192 pp. 

LATER MODERN POETRY. 
192 pp. 
MODERN PROSE. 256 pp. 
JUNIOR MODERN PROSE. 
: 256 pp. 
. MORE MODERN PROSE. 
256 pp. 


. MODERN SHORT STORIES. 


256 pp. 


1 


1 


E 


149. 


320 PP. 
256 pp. 
256 pp. 
192 T B 


PLAYS 


. WITH PIPE AND TABOR. 
192 pp. 
. FORM-ROOM PLAYS. Junior. 


256 pp. 

. FORM-ROOM PLAYS.  Inter- 
mediate. 224 pp. 

. PLAYS FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 
256 pp. 

. CLASS-ROOM PLAYS FROM 
GREAT NOVELS. 192 pp. 

. SHERIDAN. THE RIVALS. 
192 pp. 

. SHERIDAN. THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL. 192 pp. 
GOLDSMITH. SHE STOOPS 
TO CONQUER. 192 pp. 


64-page Detailed Prospectus Post Free 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.2. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COST OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There has been some discussion in the Press recently 
on the cost of the education of middle-class boys and girls. 
The vast majority of the lower classes get all their 
education free up to the age of 14, and the lower middle 
classes pay very low fees at the secondary schools they 
attend. But an upper middle-class parent who wishes 
his son to have a good education tó fit him for one of the 
learned professions would have to expend the following 
sums, supposing, of course, that the boy did not obtain 
any scholarships: 


Two years’ kindergarten (5-7) £50 
Two years’ Day Preparatory (8-9) £100 
Three years’ Boarding Preparatory (10-12) £375 


Four years’ Public School (13-16) .. £1,000 


One year abroad (17) £150 
Three years’ University (18-20) £600 
Total £2,775 


This would mean an average expenditure of {185 
annually during fifteen years. And in addition the parent 
might have to pay for extra coaching. He would cer- 
tainly have to pay for holidays and clothes. A girl's 
expenses for the same period would be less— perhaps they 
would not exceed /2,000. 


If a boy went to a day school instead of to a boarding 
public school, and to a non-resident university, the total 
might not amount to more than £1,875. 


But even then it is not surprising that middle-class 
families, the cream of the nation, have to limit their 
children. 


PARENT. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


Although schools in the country far from large towns 
may be fairly secure from air raids, it is certain that those 
in or near cities, especially those on the east and south 
coasts, should have at least one master or mistress who 
is an air-warden, capable of instructing the staff, the 
pupils and the servants in the precautions necessary for 
their safety in case of a raid. In these days of falling 
population it is our duty to protect the young with 
greater care than those over 50. The raids would pro- 
bably precede any declaration of war, and unless we are 
prepared beforehand we shall suffer severely for our 
lethargy. The aim of the enemy would be by a series 
of intensive air attacks to destroy the morale of the 
country and stop those essential services on which its 
life depends. 

Many London and provincial boroughs have already 
appointed an Air Raid Precautions Officer. One of his 
first duties is to arrange an exhibition to show how a 
house may be protected against incendiary and gas 
bombs by providing gas-proof rooms. The interested 
spectators and other public-minded people are then asked 
to attend lectures for wardens. If one lecture a week is 
given, the course may take six or eight weeks. A written 
examination is then held and those who pass are 
appointed air wardens. These form a staff corps capable 
of instructing other applicants. 

In some boroughs the course of lectures is fellowed 
by a practical demonstration of decontamination and 
auxiliary fire fighting to show how air wardens and house- 
holders should behave in case of a raid. Their chief 
duty is to allay panic, for in the Great War more people 
in London lost their lives through panic than were killed 
by bombs. The preparation of an Air Raid Precautions 
scheme no more means the inevitability of an air raid 
than the taking out of a fire insurance means the 
inevitability of a fire. WARDEN. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


State Scholarships.—The Board of Education has 
issued a document (Form 1U) describing the conditions for 
the award of State Scholarships at universities this year. 
Candidates must be pupils in secondary schools in England 
and Wales and must enter for the Higher School Certificate 
Examination. Entry forms can be obtained from the head 
master or head mistress of the school. The number of 
scholarships available for award in 1938 is 360. 

* + * 


Schools Field Day of Music.—The School Orchestral 
Festival, now in its ninth year, is extending its influence 
into Yorkshire, for the Northern Section of the Festival 
will be held on June 18 in the Leeds Town Hall. The 
Southern Section will, as usual, be held in the Queen's Hall, 
London, on June 11. The many schools who have in previous 
years joined in the London event will probably come south, 
but it is hoped by the Committee that the Northern Festival 
will be attended by schools in the north to relieve the 
pressure on London which, ycar by year, increases in the 
number of competitors so much so that this year a second 
hall is to be held in reserve. All who are interested and 
would like particulars of this Festival should write for the 
svllabus to the Festival Office, The Education Department, 
295 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


Recreative Gymnastics.—On March 26, at 8 p.m., there 
will be a combined demonstration of recreative gymnastics 
at the Albert Hall, arranged by the Swedish Gymnastic 
Association, the Ling Physical Education Association, the 
Central Council of Recreative Physical Training and the 
Anglo-Swedish Society, in conjunction with the National 
Fitness Council. Lord Aberdare, Chairman of the National 
be Fitness Council, will take the chair, and the speakers will 
Lord Semphill, Lady Maureen Stanley and Lord Stanhope, 
President of the Board of Education. Displays will be 
given by special teams of men and women from Sweden, 
who represented their country in the Olympic Games, 1936, 
and who are being sent over to give a series of demon- 
strations in England and Scotland, by twenty-eight men 
from the Birmingham Athletic Institute and by a hundred 
women and girls from Keep-Fit classes in London. 

* + * 


Joseph Payne Lectures (provided by the College 
of Preceptors).— The course of three lectures on Recent 
Developments in Educational Thought and Practice in 
France," the first of which was given at the Institute of 
Education, Southampton Row, W. C. 1, by Monsieur A. 
Desclos, on Monday, February 28, will be continued on 
Wednesday, March 2, and Monday, March 7. Admission free. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 
By A. SPENCER WHITE, B.Sc. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 3d. 224 pages. 


| Y 
HIGHER SCHOOL QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


By F. A. MEERENDONK, B.A., B.Sc. 
Stiff Boards. 1s. 6d. 48 pages. 


e 
NOTES ON QUALITATIVE 
- ORGANIC ANALYSIS 


By Dr. F. R. STORRIE, Glasgow University. 
Limp Cover. 2s. 3d. 78 pages. 


e 
MORE HISTORY-HOUR PLAYS 
By GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. 
Cloth Boards. 1s. 6d. | IIO pages. 


LY E 
LIFE AND COMMERCE IN BRITAIN 


An Approach to Social Geography 
By WALTER D. WRIGHT. 
Cloth Boards. 60 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 224 pages. 


Y 
MAP READING 


By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc. 


Stout Paper Cover. Is. 6d. 30 pages. 


& 
TWO YEARS’ WORK IN ENGLISH 


By HOWARD HAYDEN, M.A. 


Cloth Boards. 1s. 6d. 128 pages. 


ey 
APPRENONS LE FRANCAIS—BOOK II 


By F. M. FORREST and M. E. FORDE 


Cloth Boards. 2s. 3d. | 208 pages. 


————BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. WC. 2. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


A GREAT head master and administrator has passed 
away in the person of Dr. W. W. Vaughan, who died, at 
the age of 72, after breaking his thigh while on a visit 
to India as one of the British delegates to the Indian 
Science Congress. The son of the Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, he was educated at Rugby 
and New College, Oxford, taking a second class in 
Moderations and Literae Humaniores. He afterwards 
became Head of the Modern Side at Clifton, and then 
successively Head Master of Giggleswick, Wellington and 
Rugby. In all three of these headships his record was one 
of notable success. He was friendly, easy of approach 
and an indefatigable worker and born leader. Thorough- 
ness was one of his great characteristics—he knew the 
name of every boy at Rugby, and he never failed to visit 
the sanatorium each day to say an encouraging word 
to each invalid. A Rugby boy paid great tribute to his 
work and character when he said, There are two classes 
of head masters, one is Dr. Vaughan, and all the rest are 
in the other." He retired some six years ago. He had 
filled many offices in the educational world, having been 
President of the Modern Language Association, the 
Science Masters' Association, the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Head Masters and the Educational Science Section 
of the British Association. In June, 1935, he became 
Chairman of the Central Council for School Broad- 
casting, in which he took the greatest interest. In other 
capacities, e.g. as a member of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education, of the Teachers 
Registration Council, and of the Education Committee 
of the League of Nations Union, he had performed 
very useful service, and at the meeting of the World 
Federation of teachers in Oxford he showed his great 
concern in internationalaffairs. He will be long remem- 
bered as a genial friend and a famous head master. 


* * * 


CaPTAIN S. J. PARKER, O.B.E., Board of Education 
Staff Inspector of Physical Training, whose work has 
hitherto been primarily concerned with physical educa- 
tion in schools and colleges, has been given new duties 
in connexion with the National Fitness Council and will 
devote the whole of his time to the development of the 
physical fitness movement as it affects those no longer 
in full-time attendance at school. Captain Parker's 
appointment is evidence of the great importance which 
the Board attaches to the whole-hearted co-operation of 
all those entrusted with responsibility for the National 
Fitness movement. 

* * * 


MR. T. R. N. Crorts, who has been Head Master of 
the Royal Masonic School, Bushey, since 1915, is to 
retire at the end of the summer term. He was educated 
at Rugby and Caius College, Cambridge, where he was a 
scholar, and Goldsmith Exhibitioner. He graduated with 
second classes in the Classical Tripos and the Modern 
Language Tripos. As an assistant master he gave five 
years’ service at Glenalmond and eight years at Merchant 
Taylors, London. He became Head Master of Roan 
School, Greenwich, in 1911 and four years later trans- 
ferred to his present post at Bushey. As Chief Modern 
Language Editor to Messrs. Methuen & Co., he has had 
considerable influence on the production of modern 
language texts and has himself written a number. 


Mr. HUCH ELDER, assistant master and house tutor 
at Fettes College, is to succeed Mr. P. Bolton as Head 
Master of Dean Close School, Cheltenham, at the end of 
the present term. Mr. Elder was educated at Edinburgh 
University and Corpus Christi, Cambridge. Prior to his 
appointment to Fettes, in 1935, he was for six years an 
assistant master at Sherborne. In accepting the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Bolton the Governing Body has placed on 
record its recognition of the extremely valuable work 
done by him for the School since his appointment in 
1924, particularly in connexion with the extensive and 
effective schemes of reorganization he carried out. 

* ** * 


MR. G. F. BripGE, M. A., who died on February 15, 
rendered valiant service to education in many capacities. 
A New Zealander by birth, he was educated at New 
College, Oxford, and taught modern languages at 
Queen's College, Taunton, Elizabeth College, Guernsey, 
Ipswich Grammar School (where he commanded the 
School Cadet Corps) and Dulwich College. He was Hon. 
Secretary of the Assistant Masters’ Association for the 
years 1905-6, and later of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. For a time he acted as Editor of this Journal, 
and he contributed frequently to our columns. His 
literary work was incisive, displaying sound judgment, 
wide knowledge and definite views. For many years 
he has acted as one of the Examiners in French for the 
Oxford University Delegacy. Upon his retirement from 
active teaching, he settled at Gerrard’s Cross, and served 
as a County Councillor for Bucks and asa member of the 
Bucks Education Committee. 

* * * 


THE death of the Most Rev. C. F. D’Arcy, Primate of 
all Ireland, removes the most outstanding scholar in the 
Church of Ireland. Though educated in Dublin, at the 
High School and Trinity College, he adopted very 
thoroughly the political views of the majority in Northern 
Ireland. Yet he was a man who was incapable of 
bitterness, either political or religious. 


ONLOOKER. 


England's Open Bible: Nation-wide Celebrations. 
he present year (1938) marks the fourth centenary of 
the setting up of the English Bible by royal authority in 
parish churches throughout the country. The event will 
be celebrated by English-speaking communities in all parts 
of the world. A National Council has been formed to 
organize the commemoration in England and Wales, where 
the religious aspect of the occasion will be presented by the 
Churches acting in sympathetic co-operation—Anglican, 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian. One 
of the aims is to revive Bible reading and Bible study among 
the public generally. In this connexion most of the 
education authorities are considering the introduction of 
special courses in their secondary and elementary schools. 
Application has already been made for 68,000 copies of the 
Council’s syllabus for such courses. The B.B.C. will 
co-operate with a series of broadcast talks during March. 
Sunday, June 19, is to be observed as a Day of Thanks- 
giving, with commemoratory services in churches and 
Sunday schools. This will be preceded on Friday, June 
17, by a service of a national character in St. Paul's 


. Cathedral. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS 
By J. BARTHOLOMEW, M.A., and H. ALNWICK, B.A. 


With 64 pages of Maps, Physical, Distributional and Vegetation 
and 16-page General Index giving Latitudes and Longitude 
of nearly 8, ooo Important Places. Size 10 in. by 7}in. Full 
Cloth Binding. 4s. 6d. 

“This atlas contains sixty-four pages of maps and is small 
enough to be carried in a school satchel. . . . the maps are 
accurate and beautifully coloured. Several of the world maps, 
including those showing the structural regions and the distri- 
bution of commodities, will be found useful in preparing classes 
for examinations in commercial geography. The economic 
maps of industrial Europe, and the British Bis. and Dominions 
may be used for more detailed studies of the continents." 
—The Journal of Education. 


GEOGRAPHY PICTURE SUMMARIES 


Edited by S. J. B. WHYBROW, B. Sc., and H. E. 
EDWARDS, M.A., Central Foundation School. 


About twenty sets, each containing sixteen cards with two 
pictures and explanation, printed on stout paper wrapped in 
envelope, are in preparation. 10 in. by 7 in. rs. 4d. per set 


Now Ready 
1. SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES. Vill. INDIA, BURMA, AND 
ll. ENGLAND, NORTH AND MID- CEYLON. 
ANDS IX. ASIA AnD ASIATIC 


L : 
lil. ENGLAND, SOUTH AND WEST. RUSSIA. 
IV. NORTH AND EAST EUROPE. Xl. JAPAN, EAST INDIES. 
V. WESTERN EUROPE. Xll. N. AMERICA. (i) 
VI. CENTRAL EUROPE. XIN. N. AMERICA. (li) 
Vil. S. EUROPE. XIV. N. AMERICA. (Iii) 


* The authors’ aim is to give suitable pictures for teaching 
geography, and also to show how they can be most profitably 
. The pictures are accompanied by a short comment of 
explanation in each case, and as they are of the size suitable for 
a standard epidiascope, they will be doubly useful in certain 
schools. The numbering facilitates reference, and the stoutness 
of the paper makes them most durable. Scoftisb Educational 
Journal, 
New Third Edition 


COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
By A. M. DELL, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 720 pages, 68. In Two Parts. 38. 6d. each. 
The third edition of this popular School Certificate World 
Geography is now ready. The statistics and other data have 
been brought ee to date. Physical considerations are 


by no means negle and the illustrations are of a very high 
standard. A thoroughly reliable book. 


CLASSICS 


ESSENTIAL LATIN 


By W. H. THOMPSON, Ph.D., H. L. TRACEY, M.A., 
. and R. A. DUGIT, M.A. 
$20 pages, 48. 6d., with two Vocabularies, Index, and Grammar 
S Illustrated. 

Tbe authors have kept in mind one primary [up 
enable the pupil to read a Latin author at the earliest possible 
moment; hence an insistence from the start on tbe close 
relationship between grammatical rules and the forms of Prose 
in which they find expression. The reading matter deals with 
Roman life in Italy and Britain, introducing a typical Roman 
boy and girl. re is ample composition, translation and 
Grammar for School Certificate. Actual extracts from authors 
are included. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


TABLEAUX COLSON CARTES POSTALES 
The Tableaux Colson ate now available for class use in post card 
size, with vocabulary on the back. There are 14 subjects, price 
per packet, as. Per packet of 25 of any one card, 38. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


GRADED GERMAN READERS 
Edited by P. HAGBOLDT, B. Q. MORGAN and C. M. 


Each volume 64 pages, limp cloth. 18. 3d. each. 


This series systematically develops a carefully chosen funda- 
mental vocabulary up to 2,000 words, shown by frequency- 
counts to be basic for all general reading in German. They 
may be read in conjunction with Hagboldt’s Brief Course in 
German or any other grammar. 


Elementary Intermediate (continued) 
i. ALLERLEI. 8. DAS GEHEIMNISVOLLE 
2. FABELN. 
3. ANEKDOTEN UND v Lo DAS ABENEUJAHRSNACHT. 
" EULENSPIEGEL UND nad. 10. EIN SOMMER IN DEUTSCH 
5. FUNF BERÜHMTE MÄRCHEN. lO» WORD BOOK FOR READERS 
Intermediate Advanced 
6. FORTUNATUS. 11. LAND AND LEUTE. 
7. DAS PETERLE VON 12. AUS DEUTSCHER 
NÜRNBERG. VERGANGENHEIT. | 
By H. R. COOLEY, D. GANS, M. KLINE and H. E. 
W AHLERT. 


9 by 6 in., 652 pages. ros. 6d. 


* This seems to be a really valuable book . . . well written 
and illustrated, surprisingly cheap. In scope one might place 
it midway! between Whitehead’s Introduction and Hogben's 
Mathematics for the Million." —T be Journal of Education. 


MODERN SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By R. N. HAYGARTH, M.A., late of Lancing College, and 
E. V. SMITH, M.A., King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


Crown 8vo. 320 pages. 38.6d. Nearly ready. 

A full School Certificate Course which will also be suitable in 

commercial and technical classes. The explanations are simple, 

the methods chosen conducive to accuracy and the examples 

po being based on everyday experience in house, in 
usiness, and in the workshop. 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


By H. CRANDALL and F. E. SEYMOUR. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 398 pages. 6s. 


A simple concise interpretation of the main rules of Arith- 
metic, Algebra and Geometry and their special interests and 
applications in everyday life. 


A COURSE IN GEOMETRY 


By J. L. LATIMER, M.A., and T. SMITH, B.Sc., Manchester 
Grammar School. Two Parts. 28. 6d. each. Complete, 
376 pages. 4s. 6d. 

This book is intended for pupils in Secondary Schools who 
are preparing for the School Certificate Exam. Contains a 
summary of Theorems and Constructions, using single letters 
for angles (useful for revision purposes). A preliminary 
course of examples involving measurement of lines and angles, 
followed by numerous exercises covering a wide field; the 
proofs being concise and lucid, avoiding unnecessary diffi- 
culties. Also four graded sets of test papers. A good student’s 
book, well worthy of recommendation.“ —The Schoolmaster. 


N.B.—All prices subject to revision from January, 1938. New Catalogues available. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the February Competition is N. M. C.,“ 
proxime accessit, “ H. S. W.“ 

The winner of the January Competition was Miss 
Lilias Taylor, Carwinshoch, Bishopton, Renfrewshire. 

We classify the thirty-six versions received as follows : 


Class I (a) N. M. C., H. S. W., Yendu, Cháteau d'If, 
Trina, Ex Or, Cairnmount, Pip, St. Benoit, 
Lascella, Fidelis, Old Colwyn, Atlantis, 
Mousmée, D. A. A. P., Duo. 

(b) Katty Ann, Blackwing, Silsden, Kapre, 

Dalriada, Ardconaig, Bubenberg, Mesh, Lee 
Anderson, Woodlea, R. E., N. O. 

Class I11.—Borderer, Martin, Dexter, Presbutes, J. E. M., 
Superannuated, Old Trident, Onyx. 


In einem kleinen Provinznest, irgendwo im Südosten, 
soll gewáhlt werden. Die Abgesandten der Mehrheitspartei 
bemühen sich, der Regierung bei diesen Wahlen einen 
durchschlagenden Erfolg zu sichern. Sie werden darauf 
aufmerksam gemacht, dass die Entscheidung hierüber 
bei einem Mühlenbesitzer liege, der einflussreichsten 
Persónlichkeit des ganzen Kreises. 

Die Abgesandten aus der Hauptstadt sucben den Mühlen- 
besitzer auf und bringen sehr geschickt ihr Anliegen vor. 
Der Müller ist gern bereit, den Regierungskandidaten zu 
unterstützen. Er stellt aber eine Gegenbedingung : sein 
Sohn müsse bei dem nächsten Termin die Reifeprüfung 
unbedingt bestehen. Der Arme hátte sich schon wiederholt 
bemüht, seine geistige Reife bescheinigt zu erhalten, 
sei aber von den gestrengen Professoren immer wieder 
abgelehnt worden. 

Die Herren aus der Hauptstadt hóren die váterlichen 
Sorgen des Müllers teilnahmsvoll an und versprechen 
selbstverstandlich die Erfüllung der gestellten Bedingung. 
Der Regierungserfolg in dem Kreis ist schon so gut wie 
sicher. 

Im Prüfungssaal herrscht drückende Hitze. Die Kom- 
mission unterrichtet sich über die geschichtlichen Kennt- 
nisse der Kandidaten. Das Ergebnis ist mássig. Da wird 
der Sohn des einflussreichen Müllers aufgerufen : ein sommer- 
sprossiger Junge, endlos lang und mit schlenkernden Armen. 

Der Professor fragt ihn: Wer hat Amerika entdeckt? 

Tiefes Schweigen. Der Müllerssohn starrt teilnahmslos in 
eine Ecke, wo ein Brummer summt. 

Der Professor wird nervós und brüllt, die Instructionen 
eines hohen Unterrichtsministeriums einen Augenblick lang 
vergessend, den Kandidaten an: Christoph Kolum- 
bus... 1? 

Da erhebt sich der sommersprossige Müllerssohn und 
verlásst den Prüfungssaal. 


Mensch! Warum laufen Sie denn davon?“ 
Herr Professor, Sie haben doch den Nächsten 
aufgerufen 


* * * 


Es war nicht genau in Erfahrung zu bringen, wie der 
Sohn des einflussreichen Müllers die Reifeprüfung bestanden 
hat. Aber er hat.—Daraufhin ist es auch in dem Pro- 
vinzstadtchen zu keinem politischen Skandal gekommen. 


TRANSLATED BY N. M. C.“ 


In a minor provincial town somewhere in the south-east 
an election was to take place. Representatives of the party 
in office were exerting themselves to ensure that this 
election should result in a decisive Government victory. 
They were told that the upshot of it depended upon a mill- 
owner, the most influential individual in the whole con- 
stituency. 

The representatives from the metropolis approached the 
millowner and put their case very tactfully. The miller 
expressed his willingness to support the Government 
candidate. But he made one proviso ; it was essential that 


his son should pass his school-leaving examination at the 
next sitting. The poor boy had already made several 
efforts to get his intellectual maturity certified but the 
hard-hearted examiners had failed him every time. 

The gentlemen from the metropolis listened sympatheti- 
cally to the miller's paternal solicitude and of course pro- 
mised the fulfilment of the condition imposed. A Govern- 
ment success in the constituency was already practically 


assured. 
e * * 


It was oppressively hot in the examination hall. The 
board of examiners was testing the candidates' knowledge 
of history. The result was poor. It came to the turn of the 
miller's son: a freckled youth, abnormally tall and with 
gawky arms. 

The examiner asked him: Who discovered America? 

A dead silence followed. The miller's son gazed stolidly 
into a corner, where a bluebottle was buzzing. 

The examiner grew fidgety and, momentarily oblivious 
of the instructions of the mighty Ministry of Education, 
roared at the candidate: Christopher Columbus! 

Thereupon the miller's son got up and made his way out 
of the examination hall. 

Here, boy! What are you running off for?“ 

“ Well, sir, you called the next candidate 


* + + 


It was never exactly brought to light how the son of the 
influential miller got through his school-leaving examina- 
tion. But he did. So there has been no political scandal in 
the little provincial town. 


Our red pencil, reserved for the more sensational 
gaffes, suffered very little wear and tear this month. 
Nevertheless, we found as usual plenty of small points 
which might have been improved. When a fairly easy 
passage is set we suspect that not many of our com- 
petitors read over their completed translation and ask 
themselves whether it reads naturally. Those who do 
so are pretty sure of gaining a place or two. Let us just 
take one instance in this month's passage. The title 
Professor is in very restricted use in England, infinitely 
more current in Germany. A plus mark therefore went 
to those who said examiners. To put the word Professor 
in the mouth of the miller’s son was altogether out of 
character. Yet half a dozen competitors did so, and it is 
significant that nearly all of them are in Class II. 
Mesh,“ who left it as Herr Professor, at least had a 
sense of the fitness of things. 

We thought that gewählt might puzzle some of the 
less experienced, but the only victims were J. E. M.“ 
and Dexter." They had Wahlen as a warning in the 
next line. 

The two favourite errors—both fairly excusable, to be 
sure—were made over Termin, in the second paragraph, 
and daraufhin, in the last line but one. Bet dem nächsten 
Termin is next time, not next term. The word is not used 
for a school term, though it does mean ferm in the legal 
sense of rent-day. Daraufhin is consequently, and its 
emphatic position shows that it must be left where it is 
in the translation. The “ scandal would have ensued 
if the miller's son had not passed ; the miller would have 
seen to that. Many of our most seasoned translators 
failed to get these two points right—among them 
H. S. W., “ Yendu,” Chateau d'If,” and Trina,“ 
who were so good otherwise that they nevertheless 
occupied high place. D. A. A. P.,“ “ Blackwing,” 


(Continued on page 142) 
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I PUBLISHED BY PITMAN 


A CONCENTRIC ALGEBRA 


A Five-Year Course, by W. G. BATE, B.Sc. Each book 74 by 54 in. 


First Year Course. 96 pages. Is. 6d. With Answers, 2s. net. 
Second Year Course. 9! pages. Is. 6d. „With Answers, 2s. net. 
Third Year Course. 105 pages. Is. 6d. With Answers, 3s. net. 
Fourth Year Course. 108 pages. 2s. 3d. With Answers, 3s. 3d. net. 
Fifth Year Course. 108 pages. 2s. 3d. With Answers, 3s. 3d. net. 
9 99 
“ENGLAND'S HISTORY " SERIES 


By W. B. LITTLE. A simple, connected story of British History, told in the direct way that appeals to the child. 


Book |. Early Days to 1485 2s. 2d. 
Book Il. The Age of Invention and Expansion (1485-1702) 2s. 6d. 
Book Ill. The Modern Age (1702-Present Day) 2s. 10d. 
CIVIL SERVICE TEST PAPERS 
A Preparation Series containing, so far, six books : 
English : Junior. By GORDON S. HUMPHREYS, M.A. 70 pages. Is. 9d. 
English : Senior. By W. B. FARRER, M.A. 131 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Geography. By R. J. FINCH, F.R.G.S. 80 pages. 2s. 6d. 
French : Clerical Class, &c. By F. J. BARTLETT, B.A. 96 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Mathematics : Clerical Class. By JAMES READER, B.A., B.Sc. 96 pages. 2s. 6d. 
History. By ROBERT McAULIFFE, B.A. (Hons.). 88 pages. 2s. 6d. 


ASK THE MAP 


By R. H. DUCE and J. J. HEESTER. 
These two books give children of 11-14 an excellent introduction to map reading. Book I, Is. 8d. Book Il, 2s. 2d. 


A MODERN FIRST GEOMETRY 


By W. G. BATE, B.Sc. 


Three text-books for senior and central and the lower forms of secondary schools. 
Price Is. 2d. each. With Answers, 2s. 3d. each. Complete Edition, 2s. 9d. With Answers, 4s. 


LANGUAGE BOOKS 


FAVOURITE FRENCH READER 
1 by CHARLES BARBE VER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 106 pages. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE (Alles Notige) 


By G. R. CHAFFER, B.A. (Hons.). Crown 8vo, cloth, 144 
pages. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


GERMAN AS IT IS SPOKEN 


By HEINRICH M. HAIN, Ph.D., F.R.S.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
146 pages, illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


DER SPRACH BROCKHAUS 


An illustrated German Dictionary for General Use. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 768 pages, 6s. net. 


A COMPLETE CONSTRUCTIVE SPANISH 


EVERYDAY FRENCH GRAMMAR 


By PAUL DUPAYS, B. és Ph., and CHARLES CHAR- 
BONNIER, L. és Sc. Pt. I, Crown 8vo, cloth. 208 pages. 
2s. 6d. 2nd Edit. Pt. ll, Crown 8vo, cloth. 210 pages. 3s. 6d. 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE AND READER 


By N. E. KAY and F. W. MOSS. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. 
160 pages. 2s. 6d 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 


CHEZ LES FRANGAIS 
By A. BADEL. An amusing and instructive reader. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 150 pages. 3s. 6d 


A NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR 


By JOHN KEEGAN, M.A. Crown So, cloth, 400 pages. 
Revised and enlarged. 5s. 


BONDAR’S SIMPLIFIED GERMAN METHOD 


Compiled by D. BONDAR. Demy 8vo, cloth. 264 pages. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR 
By JOHN FITZ. Crown 8vo, cloth, 352 pages. 5s. 


MANUAL OF SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


By G. R. MACDONALD, F. l. l. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
348 pages. Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR 
By GEORGE R. MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 167 pages. 
3s. 6d. 


Write for complete list of Pitman's Language Books (French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, &c.). 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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“ Kapre,” Ardconaig,“ and Old Trident," were the 
only competitors besides N. M. C." who brought out 
the point of daraufhin. 

Most people rendered geistige Reife," as best they 
could, by some such phrase as intellectual maturity or 
mental proficiency. ‘‘ Borderer's" mental ripeness was 
rather too literal! '' Mousmée;," alas, spoiled an entry 
which would otherwise have ranked very high by con- 
jecturing blessed matric, echoed by Old Trident's ” 
ghastly final. The expression is pompous, not slangy. 
The Sprach-Brockhaus dictionary gives die Retfe, das 
Zeugnis der Reife erlangen—die letzte Klasse der Höheren 
Schule mit Erfolg verlassen." So leaving certificate is 
probably the nearest equivalent to Retfeprüfung. 

We welcome several new competitors, among whom 
“ Cairnmount " and “ Pip" submitted very scholarly 
translations. It was also nice to see the name of Duo 
again after a lapse of two or three years. 

The versions placed in Class I (b) all came very close 
to one another and all showed a very respectable know- 
ledge of German, though they were less polished than 
those in Class I (a). 

We were a little unwilling to relegate '' Borderer " to 
Class II, but his version contained rather a lot of un- 
happily chosen words and phrases. '' Martin," like one 
or two others, mistook Ministerium for Minister and 
wrote the regulations for a highly-placed oficial of educa- 
tion. Dexter thought that druckende Hitze meant 
terrific enthusiasm. Presbutes had a number of 
minor inaccuracies, and “ J. E. M." some ungainly 
sentences. Superannuated was off colour, or did not 
use his dictionary; how did he get intellectual for 
geschichtlich and over-grown for sommersprossig ? Old 
Trident ” is not very strong in German, and failed to sort 
out two of the sentences. Onyx,“ who competes 
valiantly in all tongues, was quite at sea this time. 


A few short notes on interesting words : 


Geschickt—a past participle and means skilled, so that 
skilfully or adroitly was better than cleverly. 

Gegenbedingung. H. S. W. renders this as “a quid 

ro quo." 

Unbedingt. Mithout fail (" Yendu" and Trina), 
simply must (" Chateau d'If ), positively (Ex Or," 
“ D. A. A. P," and others) were all an improvement 
on unconditionally. 

Selbstverstándlich is as common in conversation as our 
of course, which serves very well to translate it. We 
also liked needless to say ( Ardconaig ). 

Mássig.—Indifferent. ( Old Colwyn ). Mesh" and 
“ R. E.“ will note that the implication of the word 
is not fairly good but fairly bad. 

Nervós.—A few put nervous but most competitors knew 
or discovered that, colloquially, it is irritable, or 
here, as Cairnmount, said, trrifated. 

Teilnahmslos.—The neatest word was Chateau d'If's " 
apathetically (cf. teilnahmsvoll—sympathetically). 


“ Bésigue," who from time to time contributes (in 
very idiomatic French) to French literary periodicals, 
was kind enough to send us a copy of a recent article of 
his from the Mercure de France, in which he discusses 
borrowings by Dumas from Sir Walter Scott. We also 
have to acknowledge a friendly letter from “ Lee 
Anderson."  ''Salonique," a recent prizewinner, says 
that not the least of the pleasures derived from the 
monthly competitions has been the introduction to 
works by modern French authors which one might 
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otherwise have missed." We do try to set passages for 
translation from books which we have ourselves enjoyed 
and which we think our circle of competitors would 
appreciate. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
lation into English verse of the following poem by 
Otto Stoessl (Österreichische Lyrik der Gegenwart). 


MONDFABEL 


Mond muss frieren bei der Nacht, 

Mutter hat kein Kleid gebracht, 

Mutter soll mir eines náhen, 

Dass ich unter Leute gehen, 

Warm es haben kann bei Nacht." 
Keiner hat mir Zeug gebracht, 

Soll ich Wollewolken fassen ? 

Nie wird Dir ein Róckchen passen, 

Heute bist Du kugelrund, 

Morgen dünner, sichelschmal 

Und bist manches liebe Mal 

Gar in nichts vergangen. 

Heute klein und morgen gross 

Musst Du schon so nackt und bloss 

Zwischen Erd und Himmel hangen.”’ 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the compehtors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication 1f necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 157, must reach 
the office by the first post on April 1, 1938, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
I4 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under I4 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and 108. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are 
presented, the names of the candidates will be arranged 
alphabetically, and those in excess of three Seniors and 
three Juniors will not be considered. The final award will 
be made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 5, 
1938. 


Messrs. GEORGE G. Harrap & Co., LTD., announce in 
their Spring List the publication, in the early summer, of 
the fourth and final volume of the Right Hon. Winston 
Churchill's Marlborough. Another book which should be 
of wide interest is Everyday Life in Russta, by Dr. Bertha 
Malnick. Dr. Malnick is a research scholar of Newnham 
College, and spent much of the period 1929-37 travelling 
in the U.S.S.R. ; itis claimed that the book is non-political, 
and mirrors Russian life to-day without comment. 
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BLACKIES LIST 


SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL 


A 
School Arithmetic 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M. A. (Cantab.) 
Head Master of Thetford Grammar School, 
Formerly Assistant Master at Oundle School 
and R. C. B. TAIT, B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.) 
Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School 


With or Without Answers. 38. 6d. 


1. A Complete Course in Arithmetic for Secondary 
Schools. 

2. Covers all the ground required by the various 
Examining Boards for School Certificate Arithmetic. 

3. The treatment has been kept as concise as possible. 

4. Worked examples, carefully chosen to illustrate the 
best methods, are the main feature of the book. 

5. Each chapter contains a large number of carefully 
graded exercises. 

6. General exercises, consistin 
tions taken from recent School 
cluded at the end of each chapter. 

7. Fifty Test Papers are arranged in five groups on 
different sections of the book. 


mainly of actual ques- 
rtificate papers, are in- 


An Intermediate Course 
of Volumetric Analysis 


By GORDON EDWARD WATTS, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc., 
F.I 


Vice-Principal and Head of the Chemistry Department, Brighton 
Technical College, and 
CLIFFORD CHEW, M.Sc., Tech. (Manchester), F.I.C., 
Principal of the Storey Institute Technical College, Lancaster 


3s. 6d. 


Intended to meet the needs of students preparing for the 
Intermediate and First M.B. Examinations of the Univer- 
sity of London and of other universities, the Pre-medical 
Examination, the Preliminary Scientific Examination of the 
doce ar en Society, and other examinations of similar 
stan i 


Principles of 
Organic Chemistry 


By H. P. STARCK, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Head of thc Science De t, The Technical College, Kingston- 
on-Thames ; formerly TASU Ls „ The Technical College, 
0 


128. 6d. net 


An introduction to organic chemistry, intended to meet 
the needs of students preparing for Higher School Certi- 
ficate medical, pharmaceutical and general examinations 
in chemistry. book covers both theoretical and experi- 
mental work, and the treatment is very full and systematic. 
A large number of questions from various examinations 
are included. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E. C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column Ii page) £2 10 0 
One Column [i page! 4 10 0 One- eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
Anextra fce of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

(Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME, af Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent to the Returned Letter Office.) 

Allletters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed — 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed '' The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.“ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 


front page. 
Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupcaArE Broapway. E. C. 4 


The Training of Teachers 


There are many signs that the training of teachers is 
the subject of increasing review and reconsideration at 
present. At least three of the teachers’ organizations 
have set up committees of inquiry into the subject. 
And as was reported in our columns last month it was 
discussed at some length if somewhat inconclusively at 
the North of England Educational Conference. We 
should not exaggerate if we asserted that there is a 
general feeling that all is not well in the present system 
of training of teachers, and that this feeling is shared not 
only by the teachers themselves but also by many of our 
educational administrators. This feeling of concern is 
not one of alarm, however, but is best described as a 
desire to overhaul and analyse present methods with a 
view to remedying any proved deficiencies or errors. 

Although teaching is a profession, there is no universal 
insistence on training as a specific requirement. The 
Board of Education will not award its certificate now- 
adays to any primary teacher who is untrained: the 
external certificate taken by examination but without 
a course of professional training was abolished five years 
ago. Nevertheless untrained teachers abound in the 
primary schools, and no less than 32,000 are employed 
compared with 131,000 who are certificated. The lead 
given by the London County Council, which employs 
none but certificated teachers, has still to be followed by 
many local authorities particularly in our rural areas. 
But it is of course true to say that the very marked 
distinction made in the Burnham salary scales between 
the uncertificated and the certificated teachers is gradu- 
ally reducing the percentage of untrained teachers, and 
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that no organization welcomes this development more 
then the National Union of Teachers. 

Training is not essential for secondary teachers. The 
salary scales indeed distinguish not so much between 
the trained and the untrained teacher as between the 
graduate and the non-graduate. Where a non-graduate 
secures promotion to the graduate scale by means of 
qualifications equivalent to a degree, it is customary to 
stipulate that some form of pedagogical training must 
form part of those qualifications as for example in 
music, art or handicraft, (though by a curious anomaly 
it is not required in modern languages where, if ever, 
training would appear to be most useful). The per- 
centage of trained graduate secondary teachers, how- 
ever, continues to increase: it was 54 per cent in 1930 
and 61 per cent in 1936. It would increase still more 
rapidly if a course of professional training were 
recognized in the salary scales by something a little 
more reasonable than the award of a beggarly increment 
of frs. Even in the public schools, formerly so scornful 
of any form of professional training, head masters are 
beginning to consider whether a candidate for a post is 
not only a cricket blue but also a professionally trained 
teacher. The old and jaunty opinion which held that 
the craft of teaching must, like so many other things, 
be tried on the dog is beginning to falter even in the 
last strongholds of lost causes. But so far as we are 
aware, there is scarcely one head master in our leading 
public schools who has undergone a course of professional 
training. | 

Among technical teachers, training is still less pre- 
valent. A reasonable explanation of this is the fact that 
the technical teacher is usually a lecturer on some 
practical subject, whose pupils are of mature age, and 
who learn by practical application under skilled guidance 
rather than by study in the class-room. The same 
explanation may account for the fact that university 
lecturers and professors have as a class been notoriously 
exempt from any form of professional training. Doubt- 
less there are many brilliant and inspired teachers in 
their ranks ; but are there not many whose boring and 
lifeless lectures indicate that they have never understood 
that to create and hold the interest of one's pupils is an 
essential of good teaching, and that a well-directed 
course of training can help one to acquire that faculty 
of stimulating and preserving interest ? 

There is no need to argue whether training is necessary 
or not. Of course it is necessary : how can one practise 
a profession efficiently without due training? The 
greatest teachers are doubtless born teachers; but they 
would be still more capable after a course of training 
which would enable them to learn from the experience 
of others, to profit by the mistakes of their predecessors 
and to understand and appreciate the craft of that voca- 
tion to which they are dedicated. 

There is general agreement that a rightly conceived 
course of training in teaching should include a judicious 
mixture of theory and practice. The theory is usually 
there in abundance, but is the practice equally well 
erganized ? Practice should imply skilled guidance by 
people who have themselves taught, who have learned 
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at first hand the problems and the pitfalls of the beginner. 
Indeed, we should demand that no professor of education 
should ever be considered for appointment unless he has 
proved his capacity and skill as a practising teacher. 
He would then see that his students should receive 
practical guidance at the hands of experienced teachers 
working in the schools, and he would take care that those 
schools were wisely chosen, were in fact model" 
schools. And so far as the secondary schools were con- 
cerned, care could be taken to ensure that students were 
not merely placed for long periods under the guidance 
of skilled specialist teachers of long experience, but were 
given abundant opportunities for discussing and 
analysing the problems they encounter. 

There is no need as yet to inquire whether some courses 
of training are unsound or incompletely balanced, 
whether for example too much attention is paid to 
psychology, and not enough to elocution and the culti- 
vation of the saving graces of humour and sympathy. 
But we would emphatically urge that every course of 
training must be elastic and should give room for experi- 
ment and bold thinking. Those responsible for theory, 
method and practice must never forget that if children 
are bored and unsatisfied the fault is the teacher's and 
not theirs. Theories of discipline must ever hold the 
child as the centre; emphasis must continually be laid 
not on the teacher but on the taught. The infliction of 
punishment will then be seen to be the teachers' con- 
fession of failure. And respect for the child's spiritual 
freedom must ever be paramount. 

We note with interest that the University of Cam- 
bridge has now resolved to give the training of teachers 
a very belated measure of due recognition. A chair of 
education is at long last to be established, and the 
teachers' training department is to be given an enhanced 
status. The sister university on the Isis has as yet made 
no such move. It is surely strange that a university 
can support chairs in every subject from Sanskrit to 
electrical engineering but has as yet no recognized 
professor of education. May not this be a symptom of 
the somewhat casual view that prevails in some higher 
quarters in England on the need for training in teaching, 
the same attitude that comfortably assures us that we 
shall always muddle through, that character is every- 
thing, and that the amateur invariably possesses some 
higher and mystical quality that raises him far above the 
mere professional? 

Mention was made above of the fact that committees 
were inquiring into the question of training. We would 
suggest that when the Consultative Committee of the 
Board has emerged from the labyrinthine fastnesses of 
post- primary education it might profitably devote some 
attention to the question of training. For no edu- 
cational system will ever continue to be reasonably 
efficient unless the training of its personnel keeps abreast 
of modern developments. 

* $ * 


Among books of topical interest mentioned in the Spring 
List of the HocAnTH PREss, we notice a cheap History of 
Socialism, by Sally Graves, and Anatomy of the Peace Move- 
ment, by J. A. Joyce, the latter being one of the Day-to-Day 
Pamphlets. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


THE examination system is an outstanding subject 

of controversy in Britain at the present time, 
since it affects teachers and taught in their daily work, 
and directly or indirectly affects all 


ed places of education, from the infant 
Reform: a hool h ; 
Useful Summary: n to the university. The litera- 


ture of the subject is becoming un- 
wieldy for most people, and the appearance of Prof. 


C. W. Valentine's pamphlet entitled Examinations and 


the Examiner* is therefore timely and welcome. Per- 
haps the most important thing he has to say about the 
School Certificate Examination is that any means of 
selection within our powers at present are bound to 
be fallible and to make serious errors, and do not justify 
a sharp separation of children into two groups at about 
ten to eleven years of age. Speaking from a specialized 
knowledge of all the means of selection now employed, 
he declares that it is foolish to try to settle a child’s 
scholastic career by such unreliable means so early in 
life, and that the least we can do is to provide the means 
of transfer two or three years later. Assuming that the 
School Certificate Examination must remain for the 
present, he makes some sound comments on the hard- 
and-fast line between success and failure, the case of 
excellent pupils who get no certificate, the reform of the 
group system, the principle of compensation, and the 
strong element of chance in border-line decisions. 


— 


Ts comprehensive pamphlet gives examples— 
which might be multiplied to almost any extent— 
to show how school work is injuriously affected by the 
examination system. A clear case is 
that of English literature, which is not, 
however, the only subject the teaching 
of which may be almost ruined by the 
prospect of examination. But the 
crying evil in this connexion is the dominance of 
Matriculation requirements, even though only a bare 
6 per cent of secondary school pupils proceed to univer- 
sities. As Prof. Valentine insists, the teachers in the 
schools, not university teachers, are the best judges of 
what is educationally valuable for the vast majority 
of secondary school pupils. As to the universities, an 
extensive inquiry showed that two-fifths of students 
who won scholarships did not make good," i. e. 
obtained either third-class honours, or a pass, or a 
failure. So much for the reliability of examinations. 
And in all these examinations there is a danger that the 
examining body will think chiefly of devising papers 
which will pick out the right pupils for its purpose, 
without due consideration—often, we fear, without any 
consideration whatever—of the effects of the examina- 
tion on the work of the pupils themselves, and especially 
on the work of those who will not even be candidates. 


The Reaction 
of Examinations 
upon School 
Work. 


* Published by the Birmingham Printers, Ltd., 1s. 6d. 


THAI the practice of the schools plays a large part in 
making August the national holiday month is 
indisputable. This was made a ground of complaint at 
88088 last summer's conference of the Asso- 
Holidays. ciation of Health and Pleasure Resorts 
when the National Union of Teachers 
was represented as the great cause of the crowding of 
resorts during August, for that body, it was said, wished 
to have summer holidays only during that month. The 
Association has now decided to seek an interview with 
the National Union of Teachers on the question. It may 
be remembered that a Government Committee with 
Lord Amulree as chairman has the question of annual 
holidays with pay as the subject of its inquiry. It is 
evident that the larger the number of holiday-makers 
the greater will be the congestion unless there is a spread- 
over of holiday times, and this can scarcely be effected 
for workers unless it is done for the workers’ children in 
the schools. It is thus evident that the schools’ interest 
in the matter has been recognized, for at a recent meeting 
of Lord Amulree’s Committee, evidence was given for 
the Board of Education. Although the Association of 
Health and Pleasure Resorts has chosen the N.U.T. as 
the target of its attack, the secondary associations might 
have been a better choice for it is certain that the diffi- 
culty of a spread-over in the elementary schools would 
not be as difficult as in the secondary schools where the 
great trouble is the custom that the School Certificate 
Examinations shall take place in July, and that the 
school and university year shall begin in autumn. 
However, neither of these times is unalterable and if to 
the many arguments against making the summer term 
the term of most intensive study is now to be added that 
of preventing even greater August congestion than 
obtains in the holiday resorts at present, it is certain that 
a change will eventually have to be made. 


P with what passes for Hadow re- 

organization appears to be becoming more vocal. 
Our readers are familiar with the criticism that such 
changes as have been made amount to 
little more than a reshuffling. Some 
recent articles in the Teachers World 
make various other points. It is said, for example, that 
infant teachers are seeing their schools amalgamated 
with those for older children, and their work sub- 
ordinated to the claims of the juniors. Junior school 
teachers are no happier—they live in the shadow of the 
transfer examination, they breathe an air laden with 
results and intelligence quotients, and school life for 
them is a grindstone. And if life for a junior school 


Hadow 
Reorganization. 


-teacher is a grindstone, for a senior school teacher it is 


a turnstile. Again, the substitution of the area school 
for the local school has broken the traditional pride felt 
by a locality for its own school, and lessened the school’s 
influence. Rural schools stand half empty, and their 
pupils go off by bus to the nearest town. Again, methods 
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of selection for post-primary schools take no account of 
special aptitudes or interests, keenness of observation or 
powers of initiative. The Hadow recommendation that 
post-primary education should be organized as a single 
whole within which there should be a variety of types is 
far from being carried out, and failure to raise the school- 
leaving age without exemptions is another stumbling- 
block. We wonder whether any of this discontent will 
be allayed when the expected report of the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education sees the light. 


HE London Education Committee has put forward 
a very comprehensive programme for the tri- 
ennium 1938-41. As regards elementary schools, 
£1,500,000 is to be spent in building 
seven new schools and reconditioning 
others ; the roll of infants' classes is to 
be reduced from forty-six to forty-four, and that of 
junior classes from forty-four to forty-two; in some 
schools where there are backward children an extra 
teacher will be allowed ; relief will be given to head 
teachers in small schools who at present have sole 
charge of a class ; and it has been decided to aim at the 
creation of a '' green belt " of playing fields all round 
London. The proposals for secondary schools include 
the acquisition of a site for a new building, the improve- 
ment of existing buildings, the acquisition of additional 
playing fields and the increase in the number of local 
special places in secondary schools from 1,250 to 1,500. 
Technical education will benefit to the extent of 
[1,000,000 for sites, buildings and equipment, including 
the provision of a Commercial Institute in Central 
London. Turning to the special services, we find that 
the programme proposes to provide five new nursery 
schools and to increase the number of nursery classes ; 
to improve the school medical service; and to bring 
the equipment of the dental service up to date. The 
programme has been welcomed by London teachers, 
though they have expressed considerable disappointment 
that the reform they have been urging on the Council 
—the reduction in the size of classes in all elementary 
schools to a maximum of thirty on the roll—has nat 
been carried out. We share their regret that some bolder 
approach to this pressing problem has not been made. 


The London 
Programme. 


R. HARRY BLACKWOOD, President of the 
E Educational Institute of Scotland, speaking in 
West Lothian on The Urge for Physical Education,“ 
had some criticisms to make of the 
Education Department. The Depart- 
ment had, he said, at intervals during 
the past seventeen years taken steps to ensure that the 
schools should pay increased attention to physical 
education. Teachers had also stressed the necessitv of 
devoting more attention to the physical and moral 
wellbeing of the child in and out of school. Now the 
enthusiasm of the Scottish Education Department was 
so great that many teachers doubted whether it was 
not going too far. To put it more pointedly, were they 
satistied that increased attention to physical education 
could be secured without detriment to other essential 


Keeping Fit 
in Schools. 
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aspects of education ? It was only when they began to 
ask what subject should be discarded that they realized 
the difficulty. The very life-blood of the physical fitness 
campaign depended on its remaining a voluntary effort. 
Teachers now serving voluntarily would lose all interest 
if they were asked to devote their spare time to bullying 
recalcitrant and resentful pupils into a willy-nilly 
participation in physical or mental exercises. The 
teaching profession would express itself in unmistakable 
terms of opposition to any attempt to utilize existing 
voluntary agencies for the imposition of compulsory 
training. Mr. Blackwood has voiced opinions of which 


-all authorities for education will do well to take heed. 


HE National Fitness Council for Scotland is in the 
act of launching an intensive propaganda involving 
posters, films, advertisements, demonstrations, public 
meetings, games tournaments, &c. The 


5 slogan, Make Time to Play! Don't 
Fitness Council 5 

Grow Old Before Your Day! is 
for Scotland. 


beginning to appear on hoardings all 
over the country. The Council has issued five different 
posters addressed to five important occupational groups. 
The poster for industrial workers shows, in the fore- 
ground, a steel worker opening the door of a blast 
furnace, and in the background the same worker engaged 
in boxing, running, bowling and other activities. Other 
posters similarly planned are meant to appeal to office 
workers, miners, rural workers and housewives, each 
poster to be shown predominantly in the district where 
its type of worker is most numerous. The housewife's 
poster will be shown everywhere. Smaller reproductions 
of the posters will be distributed to education authorities, 
voluntary associations and works managements. In 
addition, demonstrations are being organized and in 
these some 3,000 representatives of athletic and keep-fit 
associations are taking part. Propaganda in the summer 
will largely centre upon the Empire Exhibition for which 
extensive plans will shortly be announced. 


PEAKING on Education and Social Welfare, 
Mr. G. D. K. Owen, Lecturer in Citizenship in 
Glasgow University, said that a democratic society 
depended not only on a large supply of 
skilled workers, trained leaders and 
administrators of all kinds, but also on 
the capacity of its members to play a responsible part 
in social life. This capacity, and the capacity to engage 
in creative leisure activities, was largely a matter of the 
right kind of education. Educational policy, therefore, 
should be directed toward more responsible citizenship, 
increased sensibility and the creative use of leisure, as 
well as to improved vocational proficiency. In spite of 
the remarkable developments of recent years our public 
system of education left a good deal to be desired. The 
development of education in early childhood had not 
yet passed its experimental stage. The fundamental 
value of nursery schools had been demonstrated but 
only a minute fraction of the child population between 
the ages of two and five was provided for. The leaving 
age was to be raised but with such qualifications as 


Education and 
Social Welfare. 
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deprived it of half its value. There was a strong case 
for introducing a system of part-time day continuation 
classes for boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 18, 
and the prospective decline in the child population 
presented an opportunity to embark on reforms which 
would have seemed Utopian a generation ago. 


ISS P. M. HIGGS, the Head Mistress of South 
Park High School, Lincoln, has found that 
homework done at school under supervision after 
ordinary school hours is unsatisfactory. 
In a report to parents she explains why, 
after a three term trial, the experiment 
is to be abandoned. Outstanding reasons for failure were 
fatigue, anxiety to get home to tea and inability to 
concentrate. The majority of the girls were too tired 
to do their best work, and were either inclined to dream 
the time away or tempted to rush too quickly through 
their work in a desire to get it over. The work that was 
done was often scamped or only half-learnt. ` But 
Miss Higgs does not propose the abandonment of 
homework. She still wants it done at home, and appeals 
to parents to co-operate with the school in providing as 
quiet an atmosphere as possible for home studies. 
Children should not be believed when they say that 
wireless is an aid to concentration. Her reasons for the 
decision that a certain amount of private study must be 
done are the intellectual value of independent work and 
the practical necessity of covering the syllabus in a given 
time. Most teachers would agree, though a not inconsider- 
able minority favour the entire abolition of homework. 


A Homework 
Experiment. 


PEMBROKESHIRE, at least, has ventured to attempt 

to give practical application to the Homework 
Report and its suggestions appear to be based on grounds 
of sound common sense. What does the 
Pembrokeshire Education Committee 
say ? For secondary schools no home- 
work for the very young; homework on only four 
evenings a week for older pupils; no extra school 
sessions for pupils taking School Certificate Examination 
—five ordinary school days a week should suffice; no 
over-pressure by specialists in the interests of their own 
subjects. For primary schools—no special coaching 
or Scholarship classes in preparation for the Special 
Places Examination, teachers to resist the pressure of 
parents for such coaching. Sound common sense—but 
opposed to a tradition and a system which is not based 
either on common sense or on a recognition of changed 
modern conditions. Secondary Education for All" 
could be established if the country were willing to spend 
the money on it. But the term secondary would 
have to take on a wider and entirely different connotation 
—that of the Hadow Report in a developed form, 
including schools of a secondary standard, but different 
in type, for all children over rr. To send all such 
children on to secondary schools of the existing type 
would be just silly; no purpose would be served but 
a dangerous lowering of the existing standard. It needs 
lowering in some ways—notably in the pressure of 
archaic and overloaded examination requirements. To 


Homework in 
Pembrokeshire. 
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relieve pressure there must be public goodwill— 
especially amongst the teachers—and the establishment 
of a wider system of secondary education fed by a 
scientific and impartial system of selection. 


TRUST fund of £25,000, created by Mr. William 
Harpham Rhodes, of Bradford, will enable fifty 
senior secondary school boys to visit Canada each summer 
for the next ten years, beginning this 
year. Twenty boys from London, and 
ten each from Glasgow, Birmingham 
and Bradford, will be selected. The tours will occupy 
four weeks—in August. A board of four trustees 
—chairmen of the respective education committees— 
has been appointed and Lord Baldwin will be patron. 
The boys selected will be between 17 and I9 years of age. 
The scheme, as the trustees say, is ' an original and 
valuable development in educational experience and one 
which might with great advantage be followed in other 
parts of the country." If expense is a difficulty, 
tours in our own tight little island might be organized. 
Travel in all forms and to all places deserves every 
encouragement as an educational medium. 


Canadian Tours 
for Boys. 


. S. MILL told the University of St. Andrews that 
'" a university is not a place for professional educa- 


tion." More emphatically he would have said that a 

8 university is not a place for an Institute 

gricultura’ for Research in Agricultural Engineer- 
. Oxford Universit uilelessl 

at Oxford: IIS. : y 8 y 


accepted the offer of the Board of 
Agriculture in 1924 to provide and maintain such an 
Institute and has now been mulcted in damages amount- 
ing to £70,000 on account of fraudulent representations 
of the Director who was dismissed from the service of the 
University in 1931 and convicted. At the Congregation, 
the Vice-Chancellor made a full and candid statement of 
the involved transactions leading to this heavy penalty. 
The Ministry of Agriculture has been requested to make 
a contribution towards the payment of the damages 
which were settled by agreement to avoid litigation. 


HE details of this unfortunate case will not be of 
interest to readers of this Journal. We would urge 
however, that there should be investigation of all 
aspects of the matter, especially in 


5 relation to the methods of the Board 
U 11 of Agriculture. As to Oxford Univer- 
niversities. 


sity, some tightening of administrative 
procedure should result. Some of the questions at issue 
are of interest to other universities. Whenever financial 
questions are introduced into the promotion of applied 
scientific research, difficulties arise. Various solutions 
have been attempted but the whole question would 
benefit from tmpartial investigation. In an ideal world, 
the industries should be financially responsible for ade- 
quate research and the co-operation of universities may 
be practicable without the serious risks incurred at 
Oxford. The case will be a warning to our universities 
to look a gift horse in the mouth, an inversion of pro- 
verbial philosophy containing much wisdom. 
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IN its last annual report the Appointments Board of 

the University of Wales announces that, during the 
year, it succeeded in placing 279 applicants, the highest 
number since 1925, in employment. Of 
these ninety-three (including fourteen 
women) were placed in non-teaching 
posts. In the previous year seventy- 
three were so placed and it is said that the number of 
students entering the University with the aim of taking 
up professions other than teaching is on the increase. 
This is all to the good, for in the Welsh University, 
probably more than in any other, teaching has been 
predominantly the goal. The reasons for this are not 
far to seek. The Welsh secondary school system was 
established earlier, and developed more quickly than the 
English, at a time when young Welsh men and women 
had but little knowledge of the wider fields of professional 
employment other than in teaching, the Church and 
Medicine (reserved for the '' well off in the main). At 
the same time the new secondary school system was 
able to absorb almost all Welsh graduates in teaching 
posts. Now, thanks mainly to the Appointments Board, 
the ambitions of young Welsh graduates range over 
wider fields. The field of employment is necessarily more 
restricted in scope and variety in Wales than in England 
and the Appointments Board is striving valiantly to 
make both ends meet at the one end there are young 
people entering the University to take up courses which 
are more or less traditional and long established, at the 
other extreme there are all the difficulties which confront 
employers, however well-meaning, who find it difficult 
to fit into their businesses young graduates of 21 or 22. 


Graduates and 
Appointments 
in Wales. 


“THE German labour camps have many admirers in 
this country. The Chairman of the Oxford Com- 
mittee of the Universities Council of Unemployed Camps 
Ouod writes in a letter to The Times a glowing 
el Campi account of the work of Oxford students 
in this direction. At the Oxford camps, 
unemployed men spend the mornings in useful manual 
work such as archaeological excavation. For example, 
a Roman-British cemetery near Frilford was excavated 
last year. Afternoons are devoted to recreation. The 
unemployed men and undergraduates mix freely, sharing 
the same tents. The organization is entirely voluntary, 
and there is no suggestion of militarism or stern dis- 
cipline. Cambridge has organized numerous labour 
camps. If the work is to be further developed, financial 
support must be forthcoming. 


[ BEDS and Sheffield Universities have jointly appealed 
for increased grants to the West Riding Education 
Committee. Sir James Baillie, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds, 
reminded the Committee that Leeds 


e 5 suffered a decrease of grant of £6,000 
55 in 1931, a serious embarrassment ; and 


Dr. Pickard-Cambridge, of Sheffeld, 
stressed the value of the University’s scientific and 
medical research, including metallurgy and glass techno- 
logy. Nearly half the income of Leeds University comes 
from the Treasury and local authorities. Legislation 
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does not give proper guidance to local education 
authorities in this matter. By their nature, local 
authorities must give first attention to the educational 
needs of their own ratepayers. The exemption of industries 
from rates gives a strong claim for direct support to uni- 
versities from industries for scientific industrial research. 
The relations between universities and local education 
authorities are not on a satisfactory basis and the problem 
should receive attention, as we have frequently urged, 
from the Board of Education and the Government. 


CORRESPONDENT in The Times on The New 
Civil Servant“ directs attention to the attempt to 
professionalize the training of civil servants. There is 
a tendency to rely less on pure classical 
and academic training, and to demand 
practical knowledge of trade and 
industry. The new subjects, we are informed, are not 
yet very popular with candidates. Some sample ques- 
tions are quoted, for example, '' Consider the suitability 
of Jarrow as a site for economical steel production." The 
subject of public finance was taken by four men and one 
woman and the questions quoted in this subject are of a 
severely technical character, more appropriate for dis- 
tinguishing the merits of mature and experienced students 
of economics than of university students. This new 
development must complicate still further the problem of 
equating merit in students offering subjects over a wide 
range and the whole system of competitive examination 
for higher appointments may break down in consequence. 


Higher 
Civil Service. 


HE Free State has legally ceased to exist and 
“ Eire ” means all Ireland. Teachers and schools 
would be glad if the name Eire also gave them the 
same salaries and grants as are paid in 
the North-Eastern corner. The demand 
for the restoration of cuts is 
growing very strong in the secondary schools, and 
especially those which are not managed by religious 
orders. Schools are being compelled to consider the 
reduction of already inadequate teachers' salaries. 
Overhead expenses are rising and there is no other way 
of getting more money. There has been a renewal of the 
discussions caused by the dates of school holidays in 
England. Has the adoption of those in use in Southern 
Ireland, namely the months of July and August, ever 
been considered ? Schools re-open early in September. 
Parents then make either July or August their own 
holiday and this is a great alleviation of the holiday crush 
in August. The plan works quite well in the schools. 


Southern 
Ireland. 


A scheme for teaching history which has proved successful 
in a senior school is outlined in an article by Marion E. 
Ibberson in The Nelsonian (No. 23, 1938). The author deals 
with various aspects of life in turn, through the ages 
thus, games through the ages, transport through the ages, 
food and soon. In this way, a scheme for A, B and C classes 
covering three years' work is indicated. Advantages of the 
scheme are the openings for practical work it affords and the 
introduction to social history it provides. 
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A Miniature Encyclopaedia of Classical Literature 


The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature 
Compiled and Edited by Sir Paut Harvey. 
net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

It would be impossible, within the limits allotted here, 
to review adequately a volume of this character. The best 
thing to be done is, very briefly, to indicate its scope, 
and mention a few of its chief features. Constant reference 
to its pages will alone test its real value. Sir Paul Harvey’s 
compilation contains over 900 closely printed columns in 
small type, and he has given us a miniature encyclopaedia 
rather than a classical dictionary on the old lines. He does 
not cater for specialists, but for the ordinary reader who, 
often puzzled by allusions to classical antiquity, does not 
know where best to find information in a succinct shape. 
This is the very book he needs. It is so well arranged that 
he will rarely look in vain for the help he desires. His- 
torical, political, philosophical, literary, social, artistic 
matters are all briefly handled with great clearness and 
even with simplicity. Mythology, geography, antiquities— 
all these are more or less touched upon. 

Famous authors are described under their own names, 
and some account is given of their chief works. The 
article on Plato, for example, is a good example of 
Sir Paul’s method. He gives us, first of all, a biographical 
sketch ; then mention is made of the principal dialogues ; 
this is followed by notes on (a) Plato's philosophy, (b) his 
influence on subsequent thought, and (c) by a notice of the 
Thirteen Epistles. But that is not all. Should a reader 
desire information on some particular dialogue—the 


(7s. 6d. 


An Interesting 


A London Home in the 90's 
By M. Vivian HuGHEs. (7s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

This is the fourth volume of Mrs. Hughes's high-spirited 
and amusing autobiography. Attheend of the third volume 
we left her broken by the death of her mother, just as she 
was preparing for her Final B.A. She was then a badly- 
paid assistant mistress at a private school in West 
Kensington. Dissatisfied with her position she took advice 
of her old friend, Mrs. Bryant, who luckily had just been 
asked to recommend a head for a projected training college 
for teachers at Bedford College. Being the only candidate 
she obtained the position without difficulty. Her account 
of how she created a system out of nothing except her 
memories of the vague training at Cambridge will be 
instructive to trainees to-day, as will be the size of her 
salary, {100 per annum, non-resident. The ingenuity, 
hard work and inexhaustible good humour she displayed 
laid the foundations of a great work. One of her greatest 
difficulties was the question of lodgings, there were so few 
for solitary females in that day. 

She was sent to the Chicago Educational Conference as a 
representative and her account of the United States, its 
deficiencies and good points, appears very just. But, except 
as an opportunity for making contacts with other teachers, 
she considers educational conferences as a waste of time. 
Her other trip with two delightful old maids to Switzerland 
must have been enjoyable to all of them. It included 
Chamonix, Saas Fee and an unforgettable walk from Saas 


Theaetetus or the Republic, let us suppose—by turning to 
the special articles he will find some help in his difficulty. 
This is an excellent way, and it is pursued in other cases, 
e.g. in that of Virgil. Cross references will usually enable 
the reader to get at the special point he is investigating. 

One thing we miss, and that is some indication of the best 
available translations (as well as editions) of the authors 
mentioned. In a few cases, e.g. in the article on Sophocles, 
this is done, but only in a few. If a user of this '' Com- 
panion " turns to Demosthenes, he will find seven columns 
of matter, but nowhere (apparently) is he told about such 
an English rendering as that of C. R. Kennedy—which is 
by way of being a “classic” translation. Again, in the 
Horace article, it is little use to tell us that Bentley and 
Orelli produced famous editions (in Latin) of the poet; 
what the reader wants to know is where to find an adequate 
version. Conington’s—still the best, on the whole—should 
have been mentioned, as Gifford's should have been named 
in the article on Juvenal. 

Some writers of the Decline " are given, among them 
theologians and letter-writers like Jerome and Augustine ; 
but why no mention of Basil and the two Gregorys? Pope 
Gregory is indeed mentioned, in one of the best articles in 
the volume, '' Texts and Studies." At the end of the book 
will be found various useful tables, maps and illustrations. 
So far as we have examined Sir Paul's painstaking work, 
we have nothing but praise for its general utility. And its 
moderate price, fortunately, puts the book within the reach 
of almost everybody. 


Autobiography 


Grund over the Monte Moro pass, just to say she had set 
foot in Italy. 

Her memories of Irving and Patti, of her marriage to a 
barrister at St. Andrew's, Holborn, where Disraeli was 
baptised at the age of 13, and of the Jubilee of 1897 will 
be most interesting to her coevals. Her early struggles 
as an inexperienced housewife with a delightful country 
maid, Emma, the birth and death of her first-born are all 
humorously or touchingly described. The book ends 
tragically with the early death of her husband. We look 
forward in her fifth volume to her account of her life as a 
widow with three young sons. One of her obiter dicta 
resembles so much the philosophy of Mr. Somerset Maugham 
that we feel it should be quoted: '' The many follies I've 
committed in life didn't cause me half as much regret as the 
follies I never tasted.” 


* The Duke of Devonshire Prizes.''—The prizes for the 
best essays on '' Past and Present Manifestations of the 
Pioneer Spirit in the Empire," in connection with the 
competition held last year, have been awarded as follows: 
First Prize of ten guineas to J. F. Wilson, of Cheltenham 
College; Second Prize of five guineas to A. J. Hine, of 
Repton School; Third Prize of three guineas to Alastair I. 
Dunnett, of Fettes College. The competition, which was 
instituted in 1909 by The British Empire League, in memory 
of its first President, Spencer Compton Cavendish, Eighth 
Duke of Devonshire, is held annually and is open to the 
boys of the public schools throughout the country. 
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From Caxton to Carlyle : Study of the Development of 
Language, Composition and Style in English Prose 
By J. H. Francis. (4s. Cambridge University Press.) 
This should be a useful book for advanced course stu- 
dents of English. Its nine chapters contain representative 
selections of English prose ftom the fourteenth to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. A very helpful commentary 
follows each chapter. 


A Primer of Literary Criticism 
By G. E. HorriNGWwORTH. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

For this second edition Miss Hollingworth has added a 
chapter on Literary Value, in which is examined in some 
detail the comparative method " of assessing literary 
value. This makes the book still more useful as an intro- 
duction to the subject. 


A Systematic Course of Précis-Writing 
By J. Compton. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
A new and revised edition of a book that was first 
published twelve years ago. A fifth section, containing 
eight additional exercises, has been added. 


Second Edition. (2s. 6d. 


An English Course for Everybody 
By S. P. B. Mais. Fourth Edition. (5s. Richards.) 
This is a revised edition of a book that is already well 
known. 


Through the Eyes of The Times 
Compiled by H. S. GoRDON and R. BENNETT. 
University of London Press.) 

As a study in modern British journalism at its best this 
book should appeal strongly to post School Certificate forms. 
It contains some three dozen extracts selected from the 
issues of The Times over a period of a few months. They 
cover a great variety of topics, illustrating some of the 
many-sided interests that a modern paper serves. It is 
certainly a “ live book. The majority of the extracts are 
of more than passing interest. 


(2s. 6d. 


Post-Certificate Exercises in English 
By S. C. GLASSEV. (2s. Rivingtons.) 
This is an eminently practical little book for post School 
Certificate forms. Each of the twenty-four lessons contains 
a good variety of useful exercises. 


J. Sammy, a Young Canadian 

By KATHLEEN CASLER. 

2. Yoshio 

By HELEN Dickson. 

3. Tales of the Zodiac 
By HELEN DREVER. 
(Story-Time Books, No. 58, 5d., Nos. 59 and 89, 6d. 
each. Nelson.) 

For quality and price these books would be hard to beat. 
The account of the signs of the Zodiac, with its many illus- 
trations, its apt quotations from Spenser, and its rhymes 
—that on page 55 is an uncommon version, as is also the 
jingling enumeration of the labours of Hercules—will 
fascinate children, every single one of whom ought to be 
familiar with these legends. In a different way Yoshio is 
quite as fascinating. A little Japanese boy, son of a fisher- 
man, grows up in a Canadian community on the shores of 
British Columbia. He is gradually absorbed into this alien 


life, sharing in work and play with the Canadian children 
till he finally becomes one of themselves. 


The Louie Swann Readers 
Edited by L. LE T. Swann. Grade IV. Book 1: The 
Interesting Hour. Book 2: The Delightful Hour. 
Book 3: The Enjoyment Hour. Grade V. Book i: 
The Attractive Hour. Book 2: The Silent Hour. 
Book 3: The Welcome Hour. Grade VI. Book 1: 
The Book-Lover's Hour. Book 2: The Library Hour. 
Book 3: The Reading Hour. (2s. each. Warne.) 
The main material, adventures of schoolboys and girls 
—unusually light fare for class readers—is agreeably 
varied in Book I, Grade VI, by a chapter on snakes, in 
which several personal encounters with these reptiles are 
thrillingly narrated. Some of the outline figures, accom- 
panying the limericks interspersed throughout the volumes, 
are however such grotesques as to be unpleasant to look at 
—note, in particular, the Chinese family in Book I, Grade 
IV, page 137. 
|. Puff's Masterpiece 
Arranged from R. B. Sheridan's The Critic," by 
NORA RATCLIFF. 
2. Kind Hearts and Coronets and The Castaways 
By E. F. WATLING. 
(The Nelson Theatre. 7d. each. Nelson.) 
In commenting on these books in the February issue 
(page 114) the name of the publisher was inadvertently 
omitted. 


Discovering Drama 
By ELIZABETH DREW. (7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

This is an interesting study in the twofold problem the 
dramatist has to face—to achieve success as a craftsman 
and as an artist. Drama is discovered to be a mongrel 
form of literature: it differs from the pure forms of litera- 
ture, such as the epic, the lyric, the essay, in that its medium 
is different. Drama is defined as the creation and repre- 
sentation of life in terms of the theatre. Hence the early 
chapters consider how the Greeks, the Elizabethans, and 
the Moderns have approached the problems of stage tech- 
nique. The later chapters discuss the relation between 
drama and life, to what extent and by what means the 
dramatist succeeds in turning life into art, through comedy, 
tragedy and poetry. 


Humour in Verse : an Anthology 
Compiled by W. E. SLATER. (2s. 
sity Press.) . 

A surprisingly large number of authors is represented in 
this anthology, though some are accorded only a few lines. 
The choice is good and catholic. Notable among modern 
poems are Guy Boas's “ Chocolates" and Martin Arm- 
strong's Miss Thompson Goes Shopping.“ 


Cambridge Univer- 


An End and a Beginning and Other Plays 
By Naomi MITCHISON. (ss. net. Constable.) 

These twelve narratives—a simple introduction to world 
history—owe their inspiration to Eileen Power's popular 
school talks for the B.B.C. They were originally produced 
by the B.B.C. as illustrations for their afternoon School 
Talks. There should be a welcome for them in this more 
permanent form. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE LITTLE OXFORD DICTIONARY 


Compiled by GEORGE OSTLER. Second Edition. Revised and Supplemented by 
J. COULSON. Size 5 by 34 in. Pp. 636, bound in red cloth boards. Is. 6d. Also in blue cloth 
with gilt lettering. 2s. net. 


This is the smallest member of the Oxford Dictionaries ' family, and first appeared in 1930. 
It is pig ke from the Concise Oxford Dictionary, and contains five Appendices : (a) Pronuncia- 
tion of Proper Names ; (b) Abbreviations ; (c) Forms for Ordinary Letters ; (d) Weights and 
Measures ; (e) Moneys. 

* This little book is, in truth, something of a wonder. Its range, first of all, is astonishing ; it includes so large a proportion 
of modern colloquialisms ; Americanisms ; new scientific and technical terms ; foreign words and phrases ; sporting 
terms and slang. Next the compactness and minuteness and number of its guiding marks and other indications cannot be 
overpraised. In particular, with this book in one's pocket one should never be at a loss for the right pronunciation.'—* Notes 
and Queries,' reviewing the First Edition. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


5 and edited by Sir PAUL HARVEY. 
Pp. 480, with 6 plates and 8 maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


The author of the Oxford Companion to English Literature has made a similar but briefer guide to 
Classical literature and to that large part of modern European literature which abounds in 
classical allusion. The work is designed as a dictionary of Greek and Roman literature, and 
pays particular attention to classical allusions in English literature. Historical, archaeological, 
or geographical entries which have no special literary associations are excluded, or are given 
a minimum of space. On the other hand, the work includes an account of all plays, poems 
and prose works ; lives of authors and historical figures ; general and particular articles on 
classical mythology, geography and economics, in so far as they are important in Classical 
literature. 
' [t gives wonderful value at the price.'—THE A. N. A. : 


THE SILENT SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


An Account of the Expansion of Public Education in England and Wales 1895-1935. By 
G. A. N. LOWNDES, an Assistant Education Officer of the L.C.C. 


Pp. 288, with many photographs, statistical charts and diagrams. 6s. net. 


This book deals with the expansion of the public system of education in England and Wales 
and the social and economic changes brought about by that expansion during the past forty 
years. It begins with a description of the state of public education in 1895, and then proceeds 
to trace the social, economic and political forces which have been at work in the expansion 
of Secondary and Technical Education, the rise of the School Medical Service, and the gradual 
coming to life of elementary Education. The final chapter reviews in historical perspective 
the contribution which the schools have made to national life, socially and in the economic 
sphere. 
* . . . They will find the reading a most agreeable task, and they will want to keep the book itself by them for reference 
on many future occasions.' EDUCATION. 

An outstanding book, written with charm, sympathy and insight. '—THE TEACHERS WORLD. 

*... 9G remarkable book. . . . THE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House London, E.C. 4 
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Geography 


Cotswold Country : a Survey of Limestone England 
from the Dorset Coast to Lincolnshire 
By H. J. MassiNGHAM. (The Face of Britain.) 
(7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Those who have read and enjoyed English Downland 
will welcome this companion volume on the Jurassic 
scarplands. Throughout this region there is an intimate 
relationship between the underlying strata and the homes 
and occupations of the inhabitants. There is probably 
no other geological formation so rich in domestic architec- 
ture as the Odlitic limestone which extends as an almost 
unbroken tract from Burton Bradstock on the Dorset 
coast to the precipitous cliffs of north Yorkshire. The 
Cotswolds alone retain numerous relics and modernized 
revivals of the old industries which flourished when the 
prosperity of the wool trade made this one of the wealthiest 
countrysides of England. Nevertheless, other parts of the 
Jurassic region are also of special interest to geographers, 
and it is to be hoped that when a second edition of this 


excellent book is published it will be possible to include a 
description of the abbeys, farms, moors and coast of the 
great Odlitic plateaux of north Yorkshire. 


Geography for To-day 
Book 2: The Southern Continents. (4s. net. Long- 
mans.) 


The authors and editors of this book are to be con- 
gratulated on producing an interesting, readable and 
beautifully illustrated account of the southern continents. 
Appropriate questions of School Certificate standard are 
given for every chapter. 


The Inner Gate: a Regional Study of North-West 
Kent 
By E. H. CARRIER. (3s. 6d. Christophers.) 

This is an interesting study of the district which lies 
between the Thames estuary and the Pilgrims' Way. 
Physical, historical and economic conditions are reviewed 
and there are three appendices for the use of students. 


History 


A History of Canada : for High Schools 
By J. Bincay. Reprint. (7s. 6d. Toronto: Nelson.) 
The third reprint of a popular and attractive high-school 
text-book first published in 1934. It is easily the best 
available at the present time. Its illustrations are numerous: 
in all of them the intention is good. But in many of them 
the execution leaves much to be desired. The blocks are 
obviously worn out. 


Immigration Into Eastern Australia, 1788-1851 
By D. R. B. MaApGwick. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Dr. Madgwick's little book is the fruit of researches carried 
out for the most part at Oxford (where he secured his 
doctor's degree) and in London. Treating lightly of the 
early convict settlements in New South Wales, it devotes 
its main attention to the assisted emigration from the British 
Isles, under the influence of Gibbon Wakefield, which 
marked the period 1832-51. It shows how extremely 


unfit most of the subsidized immigrants were to withstand 
the hardships of pioneer work in Australia, and how 
intensely the older settlers resented their intrusion. 


Czechoslovakia 
By HEBE SPAULL. (Life in Other Lands.) (1s. 6d. net. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia: a Life of Tomas G. 
asaryk, First President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic 
By D. A. LOWRIE. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
These books admirably supplement one another. Miss 
Spaull, eminent for her work in the cause of international 
peace, gives a pleasing picture of life in the new Central 
European Republic. Mr. Lowrie, the first edition of 
whose Life of Masaryk appeared seven years ago, com- 
pletes his study to the death of the great President, and 
gives a general estimate of his career. 


Music 


Sing and Play 

By NEssIE ELDER. (Is. 9d. Chambers.) 
Ear Training Through Song 

By MABEL CHAMBERLAIN. (2s. 6d. Oxford University 

Press.) 

Two admirable books suitable for infants and juniors. 

“ Sing and Play contains both rhythmic nature pictures 
and singing games. Simple words and movements are used, 
and the accompaniments are well within the capacity of 
the average pianist. Miss Chamberlain’s book, designed to 
introduce both voice and ear training to young children, is 
also a genuine attempt to secure an expressive and 
musicianly performance of the songs learnt. There are 
songs for voice training and expression, echo songs, songs 
for learning the scale and songs for percussion band, all 
of them attractively tuneful, with accompaniments making 
no great demand upon the pianist, and provided with very 
practical hints upon their presentation and practice. 


Rightly used, this book should produce the happiest 
results. e 


* » 
Songs that Made History 
By H. E. Piccotr. (3s. 6d. net. Dent) 

This book is based on a series of broadcast talks given by 
the author last year, when he traced the origin and history 
of many famous songs which became an inspiration to 
action in times of crisis. Among them are Lilli-burlero ” 
and other Irish songs, some American songs, La Mar- 
seillaise," and God Save the King." Mr. Piggott prints 
the Ayre,” by John Bull, which is frequently named, and 
with apparent justification, as the source of our National 
Anthem, though he adds the reservation that even this 
may have been an arrangement of a popular tune of the day. 
The book contains much valuable information for the 
singing class teacher, and it would be a popular addition to 


the school library. 
(Continued on page 156) 
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University College 
SOUTHAMPTON 


A residential University Institution. 


CATALOGUES OF 


Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, 


£95-£ 110. 


There are three Halls of Residence, 
organized on collegiate lines, accommodating 
335 students. 


The College is organized in Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Engineering, Education, 
Economics and Commerce, and in Depart- 
ments of Laws and Music. Special facilities 
for Research are provided in each Faculty. 


The Degrees awarded to students of the 
REQUISITES FOR College are those of the University of London. 
SUMMER SPORTS 
A Calendar of the College may be obtained free 
on application to the Registrar. 


The Journal of Education 


THE APRIL, 1938, 
ISSUE will contain 


SCHOOL UNIFORM 
BADGES, COLOURS, TUNICS, &c. THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAM- 


INATION and the GROUP SYSTEM 
(a) The Memorandum and recommendations of 


the Joint Advisory Committee of the A.E.C. 
and the Four Secondary Associations. 


(b The Appendix giving a Summary of the 
Recommendations. 


(c) A Symposium of the Views of Experts. 


(d) A Leading Article dealing with the whole 
question. 


TROPHIES, CUPS, &c. Advertisements for this number 


are now being booked. 
GLADLY SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION, LTD. LONDON : 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, I8! HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 | Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E. C. 4 
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Psychology 


Measuring Intelligence.—A Guide to the Administra- 
tion of the New Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelligence, 
By Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill. 

In the review of this book in the January issue we men- 
tioned in connexion with the test material that this would 
be available shortly. The publishers, Messrs. George G. 
Harrap & Co., Ltd., of 182 High Holborn London, W.C. 1, 
inform us that this material haas been available for some 
time and they will gladly send full particulars upon 
application. 5 


Junior School Grading Test 


Prepared by Dr. W. P. ALEXANDER. (4d. Handbook 
of Instructions for Administering and Scoring, with 
Norms of Performance (gd. net.) Specimen Set. (rs.) 
(University of London Press.) 


This group test should be very useful to the heads of 
large junior schools who wish to grade according to ability 
the children who come to them at the age of 7 or 8. It 
consists of three sub-tests, all known to be highly saturated 
with g, and in each test many of the items can be done 
correctly by children who cannot read, while good readers 
can show their knowledge and reach a higher score. Norms 
for mental age are given in the Handbook. 


Understanding our Children 
By EDITH E. R. MumForp. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Several generations of parents and teachers have got help 
and inspiration from Mrs. Mumford's earlier book, The Dawn 
of Character $n the Mind of the Child. This is now out of 
print, and has been replaced by the present volume, which 
incorporates much of the old and also contains new sections 
reflecting the increased knowledge of child development 
which modern psychology has given. The style is as simple 
as before, and every chapter is amply illustrated by examples 
from child life. 


Remedial Reading: a Monograph in Character Education 
By Marion MONROE, B. Backus and Principals, 
Counsellors, and Teachers of the Washington, D.C. 
Public Schools. (4s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

This book was undertaken as part of a programme of 
character-training because it was found that a |arge number 
of the children who were reported as difficult had failed 
to adjust themselves happily in school owing to special 
disability in reading. Experimental remedial work was 
undertaken in eight different schools and the results were 
measured as carefully.as possible. The full report given in 
this little book will be helpful to English teachers faced 
with the same problem. 


Science 


Mechanics 
By Prof. W. F. Oscoop. 
Macmillan.) 

Prof. Osgood, of Harvard, has written this book on 
Mechanics as the result of His experience extending over 
more than forty years and has produced a work which 
deserves high praise. It serves as a careful and thorough 
introduction to the subject and the principles are clearly 
illustrated by numerous examples, many of which are 
interesting of themselves. The earlier part of the book is 
fairly elementary, but later chapters deal with more 
advanced questions such as Lagrange's equations and 
Hamilton's principle. 


|. Fish Who Answer the Telephone and Other Studies 
in Experimental Biology 
By Prof. Y. FROLOV. (6s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

2. Animals and Men: Studies in Comparative Psychology 
By Prof. D. Katz. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Animal behaviour is the theme of both these books. 
(1) Deals more with re-actions to external stimuli, and 
with educability ; and will appeal to the general reader by 
its simplicity. (2) Gives greater attention to the psycho- 
logical side of the phenomena, and is difficult for those 
unfamiliar with the psychologist’s vocabulary. 


Cosmological Theory 
By Dr. G. C. McVITTIE. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The monograph by Dr. McVittie is of great interest at the 
present time, and should make a strong appeal to the 
advanced student. Cosmological Theory is of recent 
development, having arisen as a branch of general relativity. 
It deals with the structure of matter as revealed in the 
extremely massive extra-galactic nebulae. The whole 
physical universe 1s considered as a single system the features 
of which are the subject of investigation. The first chapter 


(21s. net. New York: 


deals with the observational material, the second with the 
tensor calculus, the third with the fundamental ideas of the 
general theory of relativity. These principles are then 
applied to give a theory of the universe as a whole and the 
fourth chapter describes the expanding universe. Finally 
the kinematical theory of the universe is developed though 
the treatment is different from that in which it was originally 
stated by Prof. E. A. Milne. 


Lectures on the Mathematical Theory of Electricity 
By F. B. Pippuck. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

The Treatise on Electricity, by Mr. F. B. Pidduck, is well 

own and has been widely used. These lectures on the 
mathematical theory may be regarded as supplementing 
the earlier volume or other similar text-books. Conse- 
quently it does not profess to give a complete treatment of 
the subject. Much of the matter is interesting and sug- 
gestive. In spite of the author's desire not to repeat 
what every student must see elsewhere, the reviewer is of 
the opinion that the book would be improved by expansion 
and more detailed descriptions. 


A Manual of Physical Measurements 

By Prof. A. ZELENY and Prof. H. A. ERIKSON. Sixth 

Edition. (12s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

This manual contains an outline of the laboratory 

experiments given in the courses in general physics at the 
University of Minnesota. Most of the experiments in the 
earlier part of the book are such as would be carried out 
in this country by Intermediate Science students, but there 
is a section entitled Electricity II which contains more 
advanced measurements in this branch of physics. The 
experiments are well chosen and the instructions are clear 
and well adapted for their purpose. 
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ERROR OF DATE EXAMINATION PAPERS 


In Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode’s advertisement of the University of London Examination papers 


(see our February issue) 1938 was printed instead of 1937. The announcement referred to 
the special University Entrance Examination Papers for May, September, and December, 


CHAIRS 


SCHOOL, HALL, CHURCH, LIBRARY, &c. 


A. & F. HOWLAND (WYCOMBE) LTD. 
EATON AVENUE CHAIR WORKS, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
* The following numbers of The Journal of 

Education are out of print: All copies 
before Jan., 1915 ; Oct. and Nov., 1916 ; Jan., 


Feb., March, May and June, 1919 ; May, 1920 ; 
Jan., 1932 ; April, 1935. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


ubscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 

Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official or 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W. C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee : The Principles of the 
LP.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—Ljist of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
OF QUALITY 


School Furniture 
Library Furniture 
Laboratory Furniture 
Chapel Furniture 
Sliding and Folding 
Partitions, Chairs, 


etc., etc. 
send for latest catalogue 
0 
w HAMMER iw 
M. LTD. 
DEPT. J.E. CROWN WORKS, 
HERMITAGE ROAD, HARRINGAY, LONDON, N.4 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 


Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


APRIL I, 1938. VOL. 70. No. 825. 
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BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


JULY 30—AUGUST 12, 1938 
The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 
for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 
Director: Professor L. E. S. EASTHAM, M.A., M.Sc., Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Sheffield, assisted by Specialists. 


Prospectus of F. H. TovNE, Education Officer, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS' YEAR BOOK.. .. net 10/6 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK .. „ 7/6 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


“En-Tout-Cas 5 ig 


€ Fi 


. . . . | is 2 
Specialists in the Design Lee 
and Construction Y 
By appointment to 
of H.M. the King of Sweden 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
(No-upkeep and resilient) 
SQUASH COURTS SWIMMING POOLS 
GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 


The Royal Cripples’ Hospital, Northfield, Birmingham 


Training School for Orthopeedic Nurses, Masseuses and 
Medical Gymnasts 


This school is situated in a healthy district just outside the town, and accepts 
girls of good education over 17 years of age. They are trained during four-and-a- 
half years in orthopedic nursing, and for the Conjoint, Medical Electricity and 
Electro Therapy Examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
aie Excellent experience is obtained in all the departments of the 

Lectures are given by trained teachers. Additional lectures are given by 
members of the Honorary Staff of the hospital; also a course of demonstrations 
of dissected parts at the Birmingham University. 

Probationer Nurses are paid a salary t when they are concentrating on 
the examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
when they are given free tuition in lieu of this. 

A two-and-a-half years’ course when resident or non-resident students are 
prepared for the examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics only is also arranged. Tuition Fees: £65, non-resident. 
fees are paid in addition by resident students. 


For prospectus apply to 
THE MATRON, The Woodlands, Bristol Road, Northfied, Birmingham. 


Board . 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
A Three Year Course in Handicraft in Wood. 
By R. S. FonBEss. Book III: Third Year. 
Collins.) 
The Teaching of Art in Senior Schools. 
By A. B. ALLEN. (4s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
A Manual on Drawing and Painting Children 
By L. A. Doust. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
Art without Epoch : Works of Distant Times which still appeal to 
Modern Taste 
140 Reproductions selected, arranged and explained 
by L. GoLpscHEIDER. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
Stories of Great Names 
By C. WirLiAMs. With Notes by R. D. BINFIELD. 
(3s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Cleopatra : the Story of a Queen 
By E. Lupwic. Translated by B. MIALL. 


(1s. 6d. 


(12s. 6d. 


net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Happy Isles : the Story of Swedenborg 
By E. A. SuTTON. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


An Inspector's Testament 
By Dr. F. H. SPENCER. (10s. 6d. net. English Univer- 
sities Press.) 

Terms and Vacations 
By ErEANoR C. Lopcr. Edited by JANET SPENS. 
(10s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Map-Makers 


By J. CorrLER and H. JAFFE. (6s. net. Harrap.) 
CLASSICS 
Selected Letters of Pliny 
Edited by Prof. H. McNEILL PorEAT. (3s. Heath.) 


A Basic Latin Vocabulary 
By W. F. GosLING. (2s. University of London Press.) 

The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation 
Edited by T. F. HiGHAM and C. M. Bowna. (8s. 6d. 
net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Greek and Latin Versions 
By W. SHEWRING. 

The Wrath of Achilles 
Translated from Iliad I, XI, XVI-X XIV, with a Note 
on the Metre by S. O. ANDREW. (6s. net. Dent.) 


ECONOMICS 


(7s: 6d. net. Dent.) 


Lament for Economics 
By BARBARA WOOTTON. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Economics : an Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
By A. H. SmitH. Revised Edition. (McGraw-Hill 
Series in Social and Commercial Studies.) (ros. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co) 


EDUCATION 

Secretarial Assistance in Teachers' Colleges and Normal Schools 
By Dr. L. J. BENNETT. (Contributions to Education, 
No. 724.) ($1.60. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers' College, Columbia University.) 

A Newspaper Unit for Schools 
By B. J. R. STOLPER. Revised and Enlarged. (35 
cents. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers' 
College, Columbia University.) 

We Live and Learn : Addresses on Education 
By Sir JosiAH STAMP». (7s. 6d. net. 

l. The Rural School in Australia 
Edited by Dr. P. R. Corr. 

2. Juvenile Delinquency, with Special Reference to Institutional 
Treatment 
By M. T. Woops. 
(Educational Research Series, Nos. 49 and 5o.) No. 49: 
tos. net. No. 50: 3s. 6d. net. Melbourne University 
Press in association with the Oxford University Press.) 


The Strife of Tongues 
By Prof. I. L. KANDEL. (Is. 6d. net. Melbourne 
University Press, in association with the Oxford 


University Press.) 


Macmillan.) 


eene ent Study in the Lower Division at Stanford University, 
931-37 


By Prof. E. E. RoBINsoN. (7s. net. Stanford University 
California: Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Kinderfürsorge jenseits unserer Grenzen 
By Dr. R. WEILAND. (RM 3.30 Price abroad, RM 2.47. 
Weimar: Hermann Bóhlaus.) 

Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937 
Edited by Prof. I. L. KaNpEL. ($3.70. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers' College, Columbia 
University 

International Institute Examinations Inquiry: A Conspectus of 
Examinations in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
By Sir PuiriP HARTOG, with the assistance of GLADYS 

j ROBERTS. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A Student's History of Education : Our Education To-day in the 
Light of its Development 
By F. P. Graves. Revised Edition. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

The Charity School Movement : 
Puritanism in Action 
By M. G. JoNEs. 


(1os. net. 
a Study of Eighteenth Century 


(21s. net. Cambridge University 
ess. 
The Film in relation to the School Curriculum 
By ETHEL GREEN and W. L. LALLY. (rs. , Central 
Information Bureau for Educational Films.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


|. English Comic Characters 
Selected by D. F. WILLIAMS. 
2. Biography of To-Day 
Edited by C. H. Locxirr. 
(Heritage of Literature Series.) (1s. 6d. each. Long- 
mans.) 
American Prose 
Selected and edited by G. Boas. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Aids to the Study of English Literature: Being Part V of '' Aids 
‘to the Study and Composition of English ” 
By J. C. NESFIELD. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Il. The Troop with a Bad Name 
By F. H. DimMock. 
2. Through the Boxer Lines : 
By Major C. GirsoN. 
3. When Gordon Watched the Desert. 


(Scholar's Library.) 


a Tale of the Boxer Rebellion 


By J. C. Woop. 
(Arnold's Continuous Story Readers.) (1s. 6d. each. 
Arnold.) 


The Bright Eyes of Danger 
By J. FosrER. (2s. Chambers.) 
Bhaloo the Bear and other Stories 
By EvrLvN PowWELL- PRICE. (Stories of Fact and 
Fancy, Set B, No. 9o.) (4d. Chambers.) 
The Understanding of Syntax 
By H. R. STOKOE. (ros. 6d. net. 
I. Northanger Abbey 
By JANE AUSTEN. 
2. Stories of King Arthur 
Told by S. CAMPBELL. 
(The Laurel and Gold Series.) (1s. 2d. each. Collins.) 


GEOGRAPHY 
The Interpretation of Ordnance Survey Maps and Geographical 


Pictures 
By B. Lockey. (Manilla, 2s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 3s. 
Philip.) 
The Southern Continents 
By V. F. SEARSON and F. Evans. 
Geographies.) (2s. rod. Johnston.) 
The British Isles 
By ELSIE WHITE and Dr. D. SUTHERLAND. (New 
Picture Geographies, Book IV.) (2s. 6d. Johnston.) 


(Continued on page 160) 
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MATHEMATICS 


ALGEBRA 


EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA 
forms a complete School 
Certificate Course in the 
subject. 


Each different process is 
carefully separated and 
forms the subject of a 
separate exercise. Worked 
examples illustrate the pro- 
cess, and these are fol- 
lowed by a great number of 
exercises for the pupil. 
The three books contain 
over 320 worked examples 
and 6,000 exercises for the 
pupil. They are thus very 
easy to adapt to different 
syllabuses. Teachers of 
mathematics who like to 
follow their own plan use 
the books for this reason. 


EXERCISES 
IN ALGEBRA 


By H. F. BROWNE 


Part One 2s. 
Part Two 2s. 
Part Three 2s. 
Answers 6d. 


GEOMETRY 


GEOMETRY : PART ONE, 
Discovery by Drawing and 
Measurement, is for be- 
ginners. |t gives them a 
thorough training in the 
accurate use of instru- 
ments, makes them familiar 
with some geometrical 
ideas and helps them to 
discover certain geometri- 
cal facts. 


PART TWO, The Transi- 
tion to Deductive reason- 
ing makes the transition to 
formal geometry. The 
exercises are so arranged 
that slower pupils can go 
at their pace while brighter 
ones go at theirs. This part 
covers two years' work in 
the subject. 


GEOMETRY 


By BENTLEY 
and POTTS 
Part One Is. 9d. 
Part Two 2s. 6d. 


Part Three In prepara- 
tion 


CALCULUS 


FIRST IDEAS IN THE 
CALCULUS has been 
written for the pupil who 
begins calculus early, in the 
fourth or fifth form. 


It presupposes only ability 
to draw and read simple 
graphs and an understand- 
ing of the fact that a straight 
line graph always denotes 
uniform variation. It deals 
simply with graphs, func- 
tlons, the rate of change, 
differentiation, integration. 
The examples given are of a 
practical kind ; they deal 
with water pressure, velo- 
city, centre of gravity, 
things which are familiar 
and interesting to most 


pupils. 


FIRST IDEAS IN 
THE CALCULUS 


By L. CROSLAND 
2s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


A SCHOOL TRIGONO- 
METRY caters for those 
who realizethat the 
trigonometry questions set 
in the School Certificate 
are often easier than the 
arithmetic ones to which 
they are alternatives. It 
treats the subject simply. 


Part One (First Ideas of 
Trigonometry) deals with 
numerical trigonometry, 
and facility in drawing to 
scale and some knowledge 
of practical geometry are 
all that are necessary for 
its understanding. Part 
Two, for middle and senior 
forms deals with graphical 
and theoretical trigono- 
metry. 


A SCHOOL 
TRIGONOMETRY 
By B. A. HOWARD 


Part One Is. 9d. 
Part Two Is. 9d. 
Parts One and Two 3s. 
Answers 6d. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE 


LONDON, W. C. 
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OLIVER AND BOYD 


AN ENGLISH WORK BOOK 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER FORMS 
By L. A. MORRISON 


The aim of this practical work-book is to provide a variety of Exercises in Constructive 
English, in performing which the student will progressively increase his command of the 
language. Ease and clarity in expression together with accuracy in the use of words are 
regarded as being of more immediate importance than the mechanics and nomenclature 
of Grammar. 


The Exercises are graded into Junior, Intermediate and Senior, and have been so framed 
as to facilitate individual work and to cut down the teacher's labours to the essential tasks 
of guidance, correction and criticism. They are expressly designed for pupils in public 
and secondary schools, and for candidates for Civil Service, Navy, Army and Air Force 
Examinations. 


Cloth Boards, 2/6. Also available in parts. Limp. Part l. 10d. Part Il, I/. Pare Ill, 1/3. 


FREE COMPOSITION IN 


FRENCH 
A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE 


By Mlle. M. DELBENDE (City of London 
College) and J. FRAME (Lecturer in 
French, Croydon Polytechnic). 


With a Foreword by 


E. M. STEPHAN 
(Chief Lecturer in French to the B.B.C.) 
A really helpful book which supplies the pupil 
with adequate assistance as regards ideas, plan, 
arrangement of material, syntax and vocabulary, 
and provides excellent models of the usual types 
of essays required of him—narrative, report, 
argumentative and letter-writing. 


Price 2/6 


MODERN INTRODUCTION 
TO SCIENCE 


By W. P. D. WIGHTMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
and A. O. CHESTERS, M.A., B.Sc. 


A well-designed coherent course. The method of 

development is stimulating, the style pleasant, 

many practical applications are considered and the 

book is well printed and produced.—School Science 

Review. 

Part l. 168 pp. 70 Figs. 3 Plates. 2/3. 

Part Il. 192 pp. 47 Figs. 5 Plates. 2/6. 

Part Ill. 256 pp. Over 50 Illustrations. 3/6. 
Book IV. In the press. 


OLIVER AND 


Whether your pupils see the film first 
and read the play afterwards, or vice 
versa, their pleasure in it is assured. 


CES DAMES AUX 
CHAPEAUX VERTS 


By ALBERT ACREMANT 


School Edition prepared by E. G. LE 
GRAND (Modern Languages Master, 
Bradfield College). 


This delightful comedy is admirably suited either 
for reading or for dramatic work in schools. 


Ready Shortly. 


THE SCIENCE OF 
LIVING THINGS 


By G. A. SCOTT, T.D., M.A., B.Sc. 


A comprehensive course in Biology for beginners 
with sufficient materiai for four years' work. The 
wealth of diagrams and illustrations, the numerous 
field and laboratory experiments, the abundance 
of exercises demanding accuracy of observation and 
the constant application to the pupil's environment, 
give to the subject a really practical direction. 


324 pp. 167 Figs. 3/6. 


BOYD LTD. 
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DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


[This List is Copyright. 


Ter object is stated only when this is not obvious 

from the title or not known by eneral repute. Then 
follow—(a) The membership total, (b) the yearly subscrip- 
tion, (c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, 
(e) the telephone number, (f) the date and place of next 
annual meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and 
office address. 


_ Professional bodies holding a qualifying entrance exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 


[Fellow, F.......... ; Associate, A.......... ] 


Entries referring to“ Appointments Boards,“ Training 
of Teachers," ''University Extension," will be found 
under these sub-headings. 


Two changes in the List should be noted : 


International Congress of Moral Education. In last year's 
Directory it was announced that this would be held in 1938. 
But Mr. F. J. Gould, who acted as British Correspondent, 
now reports—'' This Congress is practically expired. Best 
to omit.” 

The Institute of Hygiene is now styled '' The Royal 
Institute of Public Health and Hygiene.“ 


We owe our best thanks to secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 


In the subjoined list, in addition to societies and associations 
directly concerned with educational activities, a certain number 
of other societies are included. Almost all such institutions, 
however, hold examinations or require other educational quali- 
fications for membership, and have, therefore, direct relationship 
with school or university work. 


Accountant-Lecturers’ Association. 
Mr. M. Moustardier, F.S.A.A., F. C. I. S., 69 Downs Road, 
E. 5. 


Accountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
Fellow. F. C. A.; Associate, A.C.A.[ 375. Fellow, £6 6s. ; 
Associate in Practice, £4 4s.; Associate not in Practice, 
£1 1s. (e) Dublin 44826. (f) May, 1938. Mr. Wm. Edmiston 
Crawford, F.C.A., 41-42 Dawson Street, Dublin, C. 2. Joint 
Secretary, Mr. Hugh Stevenson, F.C.A., 49 Donegall Place, 
Belfast. 


Accountants and Auditors, Incorporated Society of. 
[Fellow, F.S.A.A.; Associate, A.S.A.A.] 7,200. 10s. 6d. to 
£6 6s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Incorpac, Estrand. (e) Temple 
Bar 8822. (f) May, 1938, at Incorporated Accountants' 
Hall. Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E. Incorporated Accountants' 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
(Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 12,792. Fellows: 
London, £5 5s.; Country, £3 3s.; Associates, {2 2s. and 
£1 IS. (c) The Accountant. (4) Unravel, Ave., London. 
(e) Metropolitan 6731. (f) May 4, 1938, at Hall. R. W. 
Bankes, C.B.E., Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 


Accountants, Corporation of. (Incorp. 1891.) 
Fellows, F. C. R. A. or C. R. A.; Associates, A. C. R. A.] 2,100. 
£3 38. (c) The Corporate Accountant. (d) Confirm. (e) 
Central 4100-4101. (f) March 16, 1938. Mr. J. Stirling 
Brown, 137 West George Street, Glasgow. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
Fellow, F. I. A.: Associate, A. I. A.] 1, 600. Fellow, £3 3$. ; 
Associate, {2 2s.; Student, £1 rs. (c) Own Journal. 
(e) Holborn 1710. (f) First Monday in June. Mr. A. H. 
Shrewsbury and Mr. F. A. A. Menzler, B.Sc. ; Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. S. H. Jarvis, Staple Inn Hall, W.C. 1. 


Adult Education, British Institute of. 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) Promote Adult 
Education in society. 575. 10s. to £2 2s. (c) Adult Education. 
(e) Euston 5385-6. (f) Oxford, September 16-19. Mr. W. E. 
Williams, 29 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


Reproduction is forbidden.) 


Adult Education, World Association for. 
To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) Quarterly Bulletin. (d) Worladult, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0867. Miss Dorothy W. 
Jones, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Adult Religious Educatiori. 
500. 2s. 6d., or 5s. with magazine. (c) The Bible and Modern 
Religious Thought. (e) Livingstone 2358. (f) January, 1939. 
Miss M. West, Penybryn, 15 Fox Hill, Norwood, S.E. 19. 


Adult School Union, National. 


Adult education and social service. 33,301. (c) Ome and 
All. (d) Aduscolun, phone, London. (e) Museum 5492. 
(f) March 5-6, 1938, Friends House, London. Mr. George 


Peverett, 30 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 


Agricultural Examination Board, National. 
[Agriculture, N.D.A.] Apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W.C. 1 ; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 

Alliance Frangaise. 
Association Nationale pour la propagation de la langue 
française dans les colonies et à l'étranger. 101 Boulevard 
Raspail, Paris. 

Allied Schools Agency, Ltd. 
A central organization to deal with the following limited 
companies : Stowe School, Ltd. ; Wrekin College (Welling- 
ton) Co., Ltd.; Canford School, Ltd.; Harrogate College, 
Ltd.; Westonbirt School, Ltd.; Schools Trust, Ltd. (com- 
prising Lowther College and St. Monica's School); Felix- 
stowe School, Ltd. (e) Victoria 8734. Mr. Kenneth H. 
Adams, A.C.A., Horseferry House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


American University Union. 
To serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations. Students and 
graduates of American universities become automatically 
members. (e) Museum 5077. Mrs. D. R. Dalton, 1 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
800. £1. (c) Own Report. (e) Regent 3367. Mr. Algernon 
Maudslay, C.B.E., 3 Old Burlington Street, W. 1. 
Anglo-Danish Students! Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 98 Great 
Russell Street, W.C. r. 


Anglo-German Academic Bureau. Branch Office of the Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst. 

Exchange schemes for school children, students, teachers, 
and librarians. Information on educational and literary 
matters in Germany. German lending and reference library. 
6,000 books. Subscription, 10s.; students, 7s. Od. (c) 
Geist der Zeit. (d) Angerab, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 
6112-4. 45 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Apothecaries of London, Society of. 
Licence (L. M. S. S. A.); Post-Graduate Diploma, Master of 
Midwifery (M. M. S.A.); Certificate, Assistants in Dispensing. 
(e) Central 1189. Group-Captain Henry Cooper, D.S.O., 
M. A., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., Registrar, Apothecaries' Hall, 
Water Lane, E. C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 
University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham, Cent., 8541. Mr. D. J. Cameron, M.A., The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e) 54242 (2 lines). Mr. O. V. 
Guy, D.S.O., M. C., M. A., Secretary; Assistant Secretaries : 
Mr. A. L. Maycock, M.C., M.A. (Education); and 
Mr. W. N. C. van Grutten, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., A.M Inst.C.E. 
(Engineering). Lensfield, Cambridge. 

Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, 46 North Bailey, Durham. (e) 
Durham 744. Registrar, University Offices, 46 North 
Bailey, Durham. 
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University of Edinburgh. 
28. 6d. (e) 41001. 
Edinburgh. 


University of Glasgow. 
(e) Western 3999. Mr. J. Thomson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., The University, Glasgow. 


University of Leeds. 
(d) Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. (Lond.), The University, Leeds, 2. 


University of London. 
5s. (d) Appointments Board, University, London. (e) 
Museum 6343-4. Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., Senate House, 
University of London, W.C. 1. 


University of Oxford. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3225. Mr. H. B. 
Moore, M.C., Secretary ; Mr. E. A. Greswell, Educational 
Secretary, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 


University of St. Andrews. 
(e) St. Andrews 35. Mr. David J. B. Ritchie, B. L., The 
University, St. Andrews. 


University of Sheffield. 
To advise students and prospective students. (d) University, 
Sheffield. (e) 24071. Mr. F. Orme, M.Met., The University, 
Sheffield, 10. 


University of Wales. 
ss. (d) University, Cardiff. (e) 1776-1777. Mr. J. H. Lloyd, 
M.Sc., University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 
To supply visible and tangible aids to the teaching of 
antiquity in schools. ros. 6d. (c) Latin Teaching. Miss C. 
Billing, Arncliffe, Nightingale Road, Guildford, Surrey. 
Architects, Royal Institute of British. 
(Fellow, F. R. I. B. A.; Associate, A. R. I. B. A.; Licentiate 
L. R. I. B. A.] 1,772 Fellows, £5 58. 3, 908 Associates, 
£3 38.; 2,333 Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Wesdo, London. (e) Welbeck 5721. (f) May 9, 1938, 
London. Sir Ian MacAlister, M.A., 66 Portland Place, 
London, W. I. 


Architectura Education, Board of, Royal Institute of British 

Architects. 

(d) Ribazo, Wesdo, London. (e) Welbeck 5721. Mr. Everard 
Haynes, B.A. (Oxon), 66 Portland Place, London, W. 1. 


Art Masters, National Society of. 
Fellows, F.S.A.M.] 1,100. £1 118. 6d. (full-time teachers) ; 
15s. (part-time). Probationary Members, 10s. 6d. (c) Own 
ournal. (e) Euston 2151. (f) January, 1939. Mr. R. 
Radcliffe Carter, R. B. S.A., 29 Gordon Square, W. C. I. 


Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 375. Full, 
a minimum of 15s.; Junior, 1os.; Student, 5s. (c) The 
Record. (f) January, 1939. Miss M. Lenn, 14 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 

Arts, Royal Society of. 
Mr. K. W. Luckhurst, M.A., 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, Incorpd. Association of. 
12,000. {1 118. 6d. (c) The A.M.A. and Year Book. (d) 
Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 2151-8. (f) 
January, 1939, Plymouth. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S., Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 
(Incorporated). l 
8,800. 1: Associate, Is. (e) Euston 2151-4. (f) January, 
1939, University College, London. Mrs. Gordon Wilson, 
Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 


Associated Board, The, of The Royal Schools of Music, London 
(The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal College of Music), 
For Local Examinations in Music. 

(d) Associa, London. (e) Museum 4478. (f) July, 1938. 
The Secretary, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Authors, Playwrights and Composers, Inc. Society of. ; 
3,000. £1 IOs. (c) Author, Playwright and Composer. (d) 
Autoridad, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 1664 (2 lines). 
Mr. D. Kilham Roberts, 11 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Bankers, Institute of. 
(Certificated Associate (Cert. A.I.B.] 38,000. 
{2 2s. (c) Own Journal. 
May 18, 1938, at office. 
Lane, E.C. 3. 


Appointments Office, University of 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 


tos. 6d. to 
(e) Avenue 3531 (3 lines). (f) 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Maurice Megrah, 11 Birchin: 
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Blind, College of Teachers of the. 
600. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Primrose 2266-9. 
(f) June, 1938, London. Mr. J. M. Ritchie, M.A., Ph.D., 
School for the Blind, Swiss Cottage, N.W. 3. 


Board of Education. 
(e) Whitehall 4300. 
Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


Board of Education Library. 
Open Monday to Friday, 10-5; 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


Book-Keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
(Fellow, F. B. I. Associate, A. B. T. Member, M. B. J. 
500. Fellows, 12s. 6d.; Associates, Ios. Members, 58. 
(c) The Booh-keepers' Magazine. (e) Gillingham (Kent) 5765. 
(f) February 18, 1939, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London. 
Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, F. C. I. S., 109 Rock Avenue, 
Gilingham, Kent. 


British and Foreign School Society. 
Training of teachers and the promotion of education gener- 
ally. {1 1s.; Life, £10 10s. (e) Holborn 9404. Mr. G. W. 
Knowles, 40 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


British Institute in Paris. 
(e) Regent 6979. 1 Old Burlington Street, W. 1, 6 rue de 
la Sorbonne, Paris. 


Celtic Studies, University Board of. 
10s. (c) Own Bulletin. (e) 1776-1777. Mr. Jenkin James, 
O.B.E., M.A., University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


Sir M. G. Holmes, K.C.B., O.B.E, 


Saturday, ro-1. King 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


National Central Library, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1. 
Lends books through local public, county, or university 
libraries. Books in print costing less than 8s., fiction, and 
the set text-books required for examinations are not sup- 
plied. Every endeavour is made to supply any other type 
of book, pamphlet, or periodical. No charge, other than 
the cost of postage, is made for the loan of books. Applica- 
tions must be made through the librarian of the local 
library and not direct to the National Central Library. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. (With 
which is Incorporated The British Science Guild.) 

To give a stronger impulse and a more systematic direction 
to scientific inquiry ; to promote the intercourse of those 
who cultivate Science in different parts of the British Empire 
with one another and with foreign philosophers ; to obtain 
more general attention for the objects of Science and the 
removal of any disadvantages of a public kind which impede 
its progress. 
About 9,000. Life, £10 10s.; Annual, {1 10s. and {1 Is. 
(c) Annual Report. (d) Sciasoc, Piccy, London. (e) Regent 
2109. (f) September, 1938. Dr. O. J. R. Howarth, O. B. E. 
Burlington House, W. 1. Educational Science Section: 
Mr. A. Gray Jones, M. A., B. Litt., 29 Gordon Square, W. C. I. 


Bureau of Education, The International. 
To serve as a clearing-house for educational information and 
to promote international relations in the field of education. 
The members are government representatives. (c) Own 
Bulletin. (d) Intereduc, Geneva. Miss Marie Butts, Palais 
Wilson, Geneva. 


Business Education, International Society for. 
4,000. Collective members, 25 francs (Swiss) ; individual 
members, 3 francs (Swiss). (c) International Review for 
Business Education. (e) Zürich 49630. (f) Congress, Berlin, 
July 24-29, 1938. Dr. A. Latt, Zollikon, Zürich, Switzerland. 
Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. 
43 Affiliated Corps. 12s. 6d. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. 
(f) January, 1939, in London. Cadet-Major G. R. Gibbs, 
Royal Orphanage School, Wolverhampton. 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 
(d) Syndicate, Cambridge. (e) 3979. Secretary of Local 
Examinations, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
(d) Ameliorate, Dunfermline. (e) Dunfermline 398. 
March 4, 1938, Dunfermline. Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, C. B. E. 
LL.D., Comely Park House, New Row, Dunfermline. 
Catholic Colleges, Conference of. 


202. £3 3s. Very Rev. Mgr Gonne, M.A., St. Bede's College, 
Manchester. 
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Central Employment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated). 
To give advice to educated women on the subject of careers, 
training, and suitable work. (c) Women's Employment. 
(d) Centembur, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 7390. 
Miss E. R. W. Unmack, M.A., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Central Schools (Selective), National Association of Teachers in. 
To further the cause of education, to collect and circulate 
information and to advise members concerning central school 
matters. 10s. 6d. (c) The Central School Teacher. (e) 
Altrincham 4453. (f) February, 1939, London. Mr. E. C. 
Whitaker, B.Sc., Charlton Central School, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester. 


Chemistry, Institute of (Founded 1877 ; Royal Charter, 1885). 
[Fellow, F. I. C.; Associate, A. I. C.] Professional qualifying 
body for consulting and analytical chemists, research 
chemists, &c. Fellows, 2,131, £2 28. Associates, 4,865, 
£1 11s. 6d. ; Students, 764, 10s. (c) Journal and Proceedings. 
(e) Museum 2406. (f) March 1, 1939. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, 
O.B.E., F.C.I.S., 3o Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Child Guidance Council. 
150. £1 1s. (d) Juvendux, London. (e) Euston 5227. (f) 
January, 1939. Miss I. G. Goddard, Woburn House, Upper 
Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 


Child Study Association of America. 
1,000. $2 to $100. (c) Child Study Magazine. (e) Circle 
7: 7780. Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Child Study Society, London. 
For the scientific study of children. 300. 108. 6d. and 5s. 
(Students in College and Teachers in the first two years after 
leaving College, 2s. 6d.) (c) Bulletin. (f) May 5, 1938, at 
Woburn House, Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 1. Miss E. E. 
Kenwrick, c/o Le Play Society, 1 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 


Choir Schools Association. 
To discuss matters connected with the curriculum and life 
of cathedral and other choir schools. Headmastership of 
Choir School. 37. 1os. (f) January, 1939, London. Mr. F. H. 
ur Westminster Abbey Choir School, Dean's Yard, 
W. I. 


Christian Education at Home and Overseas, Institute of. 
1,675. Professional, not less than 5s.; Non- Professional, 
£1 1s. (c) Religion in Education. (e) Euston 4730. Miss 
Juliet Sladden, B. A., 49 Gordon Square, London, W. C. 1. 
Church Education Corporation. 
(d) 34 c/o Citzenry, Sowest, London. (e) Victoria 3319. 
85 Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
W. 1. 


Church Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institu- 


Assistance to distressed teachers or their dependants by 

means of annuities, orphan allowances, &c. Various 

Provident activities. 2s. 6d. (minimum). (e) Whitehall 5718. 

(f) May, 1938, London. Mr. P. H. Wright, B.A., The National 

Society’s House, 21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Citizenship, Association for Education in. 

5s. (Minimum). Miss B. G. Brew, ro Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. G. G. Mennell, C.B.E., Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 


Classica] Association. 


2,800. 58. (c) Own Proceedings. (f) April, 1939. Miss 
Gedge, Westfield College, London, N.W. 3. 

Class Teachers, National Federation of. 
7,500. 18., plus local fee. (c) The Class Teacher. (f) Last 


week in September, 1938. Cardiff. Mr. Ralph Morley, J.P., 
40 Athelstan Road, Southampton. 


College of Preceptors. 
(Fellow, F. C. P.; Licentiate, L.C.P.; Associate, A. C. P.] 
800. Holders of College diplomas, ros. 6d.; others, £I rs. 
(c) The Educational Times. (d) Preceptors, Westcent, 
London. (e) Holborn 7548. (f) April 9, 1937, at Office. 


wc Secretary, College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, 
V.C. 1. 


u. 
University of London. Advises and assists External Students 
for London B.Com. Degree in their studies. (e) Museum 
2843. Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., Commerce Degree Bureau, 
University of London, W.C. 1. 
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Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
Fellows, F. F. T. Com; Associates, A. F. T. Com.] goo. 
Fellows, £1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Teacher in Commerce. 
(e) Liberty 2758. (f) Cheltenham, April, 1938. Mr. C. V. 
Young, A.C.I.S., F. F. T. Com., 27 Poplar Road, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W. Ig. 


Commercial and Industrial Education, The British Association for. 
Collective Members, £2 2s.; Individual Members, Ios. 
(e) Euston 1603. Miss I. M. Ashton, A.C.LS., 7 Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. 1. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 

Affiliated associations, 53. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 
£2 12s. 6d.; 1,000-2,000, £3 13s. Gd. 2,000-3,000, 
£4 14s. 6d.; 3,000-5,000, £5 15s. 6d.; 5,000-8,000, 
£6 16s. 6d.; over 8,000, £10 10s. (c) Report issued in 
March. (e) Euston 2151. (f) January, 1939. University 
College, London. Miss M. A. Challen, B.A., Gordon House, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. r. 


Conjoint Board of the Royal College of Physicians of London and 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Mr. H. H. Rew, The Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
W. C. 1. 


Continuative Teachers’ Association. 
Those engaged in the work of the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. 
1,300. 2s. (c) The Continuative Teacher. (f) December, 
1938, Institute of Education, University of London, W.C. 1. 


Mr. W. J. Kenyon, 33 Queen's Road, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 


Convent Schools, Association of. 
(1. Very Rev. Mgr. Gonne, M. A., St. Bede's College, 
Manchester. 


County Councils Association. 
(c) Official Gazette. (d) Combined, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 5934. (f) March 23, 1938, London. Sir Sidney 
Johnson, 84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


Dairy Examination Board, National. 
(Dairying, N.D.D.] Apply to Secretary, National Dairy 
Examination Board, 16 Bedford Square, London, W. C. 1; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. l 
(e) Museum 2294. The Warden, Ingham Memorial House, 
37 Fitzroy Square, W. 1. 
Dalcroze Society, Inc., The. 5 
193. Teachers, 78. 6d.; non-Teachers, Ios. 6d.; Life 
Membership, £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (e) Museum 2294. 
(f) November, 1938. Mrs. E. Rendel, 37 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


Dalton Association. 
5s. Teachers; ros. non-Teachers. (e) Kensington 5933. 
(f) January, 1939. Conference of Educational Associations, 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. Miss Belle Rennie, 
20 Princes Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 


Deaf, Council of Principals of Institutions and Schools for the. 
70. 58. (d) Deaf Institution, Derby. (e) Derby 953. (f) 
March, 1938, London. Mr. W. Carey Roe, B.A., Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Derby. 


Deaf, National College of Teachers of the. — 
Deaf diploma of either the College or Manchester University. 
500. ros. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Stoke-on-Trent 4314. 
(f) Baptist Church House, Southampton Row, London, 
March 12, 1938. Mr. Norman S. Follwell, School for the 
Deaf, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Deaf, National College of Teachers of the (Metropolitan and 
Southern Branch). 
To promote the welfare of the deaf child. 192. 10s. (c) 
The Teacher of the Deaf. (d) Rayners, Penn, Bucks. (e) 
Penn (Bucks) 2139. (f) March 25, 1938, National Institute 
for the Deaf, 105 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. Mr. John H. 
Blount, L.C.C. Residential School for the Deaf, Rayners, 
Penn, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Decimal Association. 
Decimal reform of coinage, weights and measures. From 
5s. (minimum). (c) News Bulletin. (d) and (e) Victoria 9936. 
Miss E. Merry, 124 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 
(d) Dentiboard, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2804. Mr. 
Michael Heseltine, C.B., 44 Hallam Street, W. r. 
Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
257. £1 ros. and £2 10s. (f) January, 1939, London. 
Mr. F. H. Toyne, B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 
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Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(e) Euston 2082. (f) March 25, 1938, London. 
Mrs. Bradshaw, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. r. 


Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 
2,800. {1 1s. (c) Housecraft. (e) Euston 2151. (f) Blackpool, 
May 21, 1938. Miss A. M. Fergusson, 29 Gordon Square, 
W. C. 1. 


Dramatic Art, The Royal Academy of. 
62-64 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Dramatic Art, London School of. (Incorporating London School 
of Mime and Film Acting.) 

Training School for Teachers. [Mime Certificate, L.S.D.A. ; 
Teachers’ Training Certificate and Diploma, L. S. D. A.; both 
recognized by Teachers’ Registration Council.] 200. (c) 
Own Magazine. (e) Mayfair 0582. Miss M. Gertrude 
Pickersgill, B. A. Lond., L.R.A.M.(Eloc.), M. R. S. T., 26 
Thomas Street, Oxford Street, W. I. 


Drawing Society, the Royal, Incorporated 1902. 
(e) Kensington 2667. (f) January, 1939. 
Peacock, 12 Cromwell Place, S.W. 7. 


Education Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 

30. Every L. E. A. in Wales now in membership. £2 " to 
£8 8s., according to population. (e) Swansea 82821. Mr. T. J. 
Rees, J.P., B.A., Director of Education, Education Offices, 
The Guildhall, Swansea. 


East Midland Educational Union. 
IIO. (c) Own Report, Handbook and Prospectus. (d) Emeu, 
Nottingham. (e) 2972. (f) July, 1938, R.A.F. College, 
Cranwell. Mr. L. Hitchman, 22 Shakespeare Street, Notting- 
ham. 


Education Committees, Association of. 
270. 3 to 19 guineas. (c) Education. (e) Museum 8019. 
(f) June 15, 16, 17, 1938, Torquay. Sir Percival Sharp, 
LL.D., 44 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Educational Associations, World Federation of. 
(f) Eighth Biennial Conference in 1939. Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, North-West, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Educational Handwork Association. 
4,000. 5s. (c) Educational Handwork. (e) Leeds 62162. 
(f) Chesterfield, June 9, 10, 11, 1938. Mr. Wm. Osborn, 
18 Westcombe Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds, 8. 


Educational Institute of Scotland. 
For those engaged in teaching in Scotland. 
F. E. I. S.] Over 26,000. £1 2s. 6d. (c) Scottish Educational 
Journal. (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edinburgh 23216 
and 23217. (f) June 1o and 11, 1938, Edinburgh. Mr. T. 
Henderson, B.Sc., F. R. S. E., F. E. I. S., 46 and 47 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


Educational Institutions, Union of. 
102. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. (e) Central 3788. (f) Bir- 
mingham, October 15, 1938. R. W. Ferguson, M. A., 89 
Cornwall Street, Birmingham, 3. 


Educational Settlements Association. 
Adult Education through Settlements and Residential 
College. Minimum, {1 Is. (c) The Common Room. (d) 
Educadult, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 2533. (f) July 
22-25, 1938, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Mr. William 
Hazelton, 8 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W.C. 1. 

Empire Society, The Royal. 
Offers in 1938, Prizes and Medals for School Children for 
Essays on Empire matters. Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 


English Association, The. 
3,000. 10s. 6d. or {1 1s. (c) Own Magazine English. (e) 
Ken. 8480. (f) London. Mr. A. V. Houghton, 3 Cromwell 
Road (znd floor), S. Kensington, S.W. 7. 
English Folk Dance and Song Society. 
1,908. £1 IS. and ros. 6d. (c) Journal and English Dance 
and Song. (e) Gulliver 2206. (f) December, 1938, London. 
Mrs. F. C. Jenkins, 2 Regent's Park Road, London, N.W. r. 
English-Speaking Union. 
To bring together the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
26,620. 1 to 4 guineas. (c) The Landmark. (d) Enginguni, 
Audley, London. (e) Mayfair 7400 (twenty lines). (f) June, 
1938, Dartmouth House. General Secretary, Miss Helena 
Mills John, M.A.; Associate Secretary, R. S. P. Mackarness, 
Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 
Esperanto, British Association, Inc. | 
[Diploma, D. B. E. A.; Licentiate, L. B. E. A.; Fellows, 
F. B. E. A.] 2,000. 5s. Fellows, £1 1s. Junior members, 


Secretary, 


(g) Mr. H. E. 


Fellow, 
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2s. 6d. (c) The British Esperantist. (d) Esperanto, Westcent. 
(e) Holborn 4794. (f) Whitsun, June 3-6, 1938, Shardon 
Hotel, Gareloch, Helensburgh. Mr. Ronald B. Wilkinson, 
142 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


Eugenics Society. 
Fellows, 357; Members, 304. Fellows, £1 1s. ; Members, 
Ios. (c) Eugenics Review. (d) Heredity, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 7302. (f) May 24, 1938, Royal Society's Rooms, 
Burlington House, W. r. Mr. C. P. Blacker, M. C., M. A., 
M. D., F. R. C. P., 69 Eccleston Square, S. W. I. 


Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset. 
Wiltshire and Gloucestershire. l 

42. 15s. (f) November 12, 1938, Bristol University. Mr. A. R. 

Iveson, M.Coll.H., A.C.P., Hursley Hill, Whitchurch, Bristol. 


Federation of University Women’s Camps for Schoolgirls. 
To help girls to understand the meaning of Christianity and 
its relation to life. (c) News Sheet. (e) Temple Bar 7201. 
Miss Moira Neill, 35 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Friends, Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education: Mr. Francis H. Knight, M. A., 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. (e) Euston 3603. 
(2) Sunday Schools and Children's Work: Mr. Alec North, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. (e) Euston 3603. 
(3) Adult Education : Mr. R. Davis, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, 
birmingham. (e) Selly Oak 0838. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
320. 5s. (c) Own Annual Report. (f) Sidcot School, Somerset. 
December 28-31, 1938. Mr. Philip Radley, M.A., 28 Craw- 
ford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 


Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers and Preparatory School. 
(e) Prospect 1231. Demonstration School, Colet Gardens, 
W. 14. Miss M. A. Saunders, Froebel Educational Institute, 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 


Froebel Union, The National. l 
The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Temple Bar 6245. Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Geographical Association. 
To encourage the study of geography. 3,666. 
(c) Geography. (d) Fleure, University, Manchester. (e) 
CENtral 1300 (Manchester). (f) January 3, 4 and 5, 1939, 
London School of Economics. Prof. H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., c/o Municipal High School of Commerce, Princess 
Street, Manchester, 1. 


Geographical Society, Royal. 
6,207. £3. (c) Geographical Journal. (d) Obterras, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kensington 2648. (f) June, 1938. 
Mr. A. R. Hinks, C.B.E., F.R.S., Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 

Geographical Society, Royal Scottish. 
2,000. 218., 25S., 30s. (c) Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
(d) Geography. (e) 21720. (f) November, 1938, Edinburgh. 
Mr. George Walker, Synod Hall, Edinburgh. 


Geological Society of London. 
The Investigation of the Mineral Structure of the Earth. 
1,100. £3 3s. (c) Own Quarterly Journal. (f) Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, W. 1, February 17, 1939. Dr. L. Hawkes, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. The Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 
1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
(e) Abbey 5835. Mr. A. Maclean, Barrister-at-Law, O.B.E., 
Broadway Court, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. (Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1848 

Free Annuities to the aged, Homes for the aged, financial 
assistance in temporary difficulties, assistance with holidays, 
free Employment Bureau. Ladies following the profession 
of a governess, whether members or not, are eligible for help. 
£1. (c) G.B.I. Notes. (e) Vic 2491. (f) May 6, 1938, Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S. W. 1. Colonel G. R. Codrington, C. B., 
D.S.O., O. B. E., 58 Victoria Street, S. W. I. 


Graduates in Music, Union of. 
600. 5s. (c) Own Roll. Mr. Charles Long, Mus. B. (Oxon), 
cjo University of London, W. C. 1. 


Graduates, London, The Twentieth Century Society of. 
2s. Od. Mr. G. F. Troup Horne, B.M.XXTH, London, 
W.C. 1. 


10s. and 6s. 
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Guildhall School of Music and Drama. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. W. P. 
Waddington, M.A., John Carpenter Street, Victoria Em- 
bankment, E.C. 4. 

Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 
To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interest of its members. [The Institute's College of Handi- 
craft; Fellow, F.Coll.H. ; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate, 
A.Coll.H.] 1,800. 17s. 6d. (c) Practical Education and 
School Crafts and The Junior Craftsman. (e) Brixton 5012. 
(f) Easter, 1938, at Southport. Mr. A. R. Gregory, F.Coll.H., 
6 Millbrook Road, Brixton, S.W. 9. 


Headmasters’ Conference. 

To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge and other 
universities. The number of such Head Masters (including 
twenty-nine Overseas schools) is 229, of which 200 are full 
members, which number, under its Constitution, the Con- 
ference cannot exceed. /2 2s. for full membership, Overseas, 
{1 Is. (e) Euston 2151. (f) Repton School, December 
22 and 23, 1938. Mr. L. W. Taylor, M.A., Gordon House, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Headmasters, Incorporated Association of. 
910. £2 10s. (c) Own Review. (e) Euston 2151-4 (Ex. 33). 
(f) Guildhall, E.C. 2, January 3 and 4, 1939. Mr. E. Percival 
Smith, Bradford Grammar School, and Mr. F. R. Hurlstone- 
Jones, Holloway School, Hilldrop Road, N. 7. Mr. L. W. 
Taylor, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. r. 
of Preparatory Schools, Association of. 
48. Members, {1 1s.; Associates, ros. 6d. (e) Riverside 
1496. (f) October, 1938. Miss Priestman, B.A., Froebel 
School, Colet Gardens, W. 14. 
Head Mistresses’ Association (Incorporated 1896). 
600. £3 58. (minimum); Overseas, {1 Is. (e) Euston 2151. 
(f) Rickmansworth, June 1o and 11, 1938. Miss M. E. Martin, 
B.A., Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Head Teachers, National Association of. 
10,300. 7S. 6d. (c) Own Review. (d) Naht, Westcent, London. 
(c) Museum 7958. (f) June 3-7, Nottingham. Mr. Gordon 
Barry, B.Sc., 81 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Historical Association, The. 
4,500. IOS. Or 5s. (c) History. (e) Euston 2151. (f) Man- 
chester, January, 1939. Mr. J. F. Nichols, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.S.A., Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Home and School Council of Great Britain. 
The promotion of parent-teacher co-operation and child 
study. 400. {1 Is. for Societies, 5s. for Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 10s. for individuals. (c) Home and School. 
(e) Euston 3291 (two lines). (f) March 11. Mr. William B. 
Higgs, 15 Endsleigh Street, W.C. r. 

Horticultural Society, The Royal. 
(Fellow, F. R. H. S.] 35,400. 1, 2, or 4 guineas. (c) Own 
Journal. (d) Hortensia, Sowest, London. (e) Victoria 
4333. (f) February, 1939. Mr. F. R. Durham, C. B. E., M. C., 
80 Vincent Square, Westminster, S. W. 1. 

Independent Schools Association, Incorporated. 
To protect the interests of efficient schools under private 
Management. 500. £I Is. (c) The Independent School. 
(d) South 1574. (f) January, 1939, University College, 
London. Rev. C. Whitfield, M.A., St. Hilda’s, Moseley, 
Birmingham 13. 

Industrial Psychology, National Institute of. 
Minimum, £1. (c) Occupational Psychology. (d) Eesilabor, 
Estrand. (e) Holborn 2277. (f) December, 1938, London. 
Mr. C. B. Frisby, B.Com., Aldwych House, W.C. 2. 


Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, National 


Association of. 
260. f1 1s. (e) Archway 2359. (f) October, 1938. Con- 
naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W. C. 2. 
Mr. J. B. Chapman, 8 Holly Village, Highgate, N. 6. 
Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. 
To promote knowledge of French language, history,thought, 
life, &c. Lectures, 1, 3, or 5 guineas per annum, with special 
reductions to teachers. There are many other activities, 
including a Lycée, a bi-lingual commercial school, and 
Courses for the Licence és Lettres. (e) Kensington 6211 and 
6212. Secretary, Queensberry Place, S.W. 7. 
Institute of International Education. 
For the promotion of international understanding through 
education. (c) News Bulletin. Prof. Stephen Duggan, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., 2 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, London. 
To hold a Combined Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable at certain colleges and schools of the University 
of London. Mr. S. C. Ranner, M.A., Medical School, King’s 
College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 


International Institute Examinations Enquiry Committee. 
(e) Central 5928. Sir Philip Hartog, K.B.E., 1 Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Irish National Teachers’ tion. 
12,500. 308. (c) Irish School Weekly. (d) Teachers, 
Dublin. (e) 76551. (f) April 19-22, 1938, Dublin. Mr. 
T. J. O'Connell, LL.D., 9 Gardiner's Place, Dublin. 

Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 
50. 5s. (e) Dublin 61742. (f) March, 1938. Miss Bewley, 
B.A., Alexandra School, Dublin. 

Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Registration fee to non-members of the A.A.M., available 
for six months, 2s. 6d. (e) Euston 2151-4. Miss K. B. 
Anderson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 
To obtain posts for Assistant Masters at lowest possible fees. 
2,000. (d) Educatorio, Phone, London. (e) Euston 2151-4. 
(f) December, 1938. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc. Registrar : 
Mr. R. E. Gundry, M.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

King Alfred School Society. 
To establish and carry on schools to give practical expression 
to the best theories of education extant. £r 1s. (c) The 
King Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell 2999. (f) November, 
1938, at Offices. Miss E. M. Hibburd, Manor Wood, North 
End Road, N. W. rr. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 
A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Westmorland, Flintshire, Denbigh- 
shire and the Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. 
(e) Blackfriars 6959. (f) October 7, 1938, Stockport. Mr. 
A. P. Dent, F.C. I. S., 33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester, 3. 


Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 400. 38. 
(c) Latin Teaching. (f) Edinburgh, August 1 to 12, 1938. 
Miss M. F. Moor, 10 Church Street, Old Headington, Oxford. 
League of Nations Union. 
308,000. £1, 5s., 2s. 6d. and Is. a year. (c) Headway. (d) 
Freenat, Knights, London. (e) Sloane 6161. Mr. J. C. Max- 
well Garnett, C.B.E., Sc.D., 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 
League of the Empire. 
Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. {1 Is. and ros. (d) Empirlea, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 3094. (f) May, 1938, London. Miss E. A. 
Doggett, 124 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1. 
Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) Holborn 4665. Mr. T. Harvatt, B.A., 15 Old Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 
Leplay House (Institute of Sociology). 
To promote education in sociology and citizenship and the 
educational use of civic and regional surveys. IOS. 


(minimum). (c) Sociological Review. (e) Euston 2610. 
(f) March, 1938. Mr. Alexander Farquharson, 35 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Leverhulme Research Fellowships Advisory Committee. 
Institution of Fellowships in Research with no restriction 
of subject. (d) Guest, Leverho, Cent, London. (e) Central 
7474. Dr. L. Haden Guest, Union House, St. Martin's le 
Grand, London, E.C. 1. 

Libraries and Information Bureaux, Association of Special. 
312. Members, £2 2s. ; Associate Members, £1 IS. (c) Own 
Annual Reports. (e) Museum 5347. (f) September 24-26, 
1938, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Miss E. M. R. Ditmas, 
M.A., 31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 

Library Association, The. 

(Fellow, F. L. A.; Associate, A. L.A.] 5,500. 108. 6d. to 
2 2s. (c) The Library Association Record (Monthly). (e) 
Euston 3634. (f) Portsmouth and Southsea, June 13-17, 
1938. Mr. P. S. J. Welsford, F.C. I. S., Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, W.C. 1. 

Ligue de l'Enseignement. 

5,400. 4 belgas. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) Ligue Enseigne- 
ment, Bruxelles. (e) Bruxelles 11.39.88. (f) January, 1939. 
Monsieur Hubert Frére, Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier 110, 
Bruxelles, Belgique. 
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Ling Physical Education Association. 
1,700. £1. (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Euston 1086 and 1433. 
(f) January, 1939. Miss P. Spafford, Hamilton House, 
Bidborough Street, W.C. 1. 

Linguists, Institute of. 
To promote the study of foreign languages and the interests 
of British linguists. (Fellow, F.LL.; Associate, A.I.L.] 
920. Fellows, £1 1s. ; Associates, 15s. (c) Lingutsts’ Review. 
(f) March 19, 1938, Manchester and November 26, 1938, 
London. Mr. A. Cozens Elliott, Lambert House, 10-12 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Loan Funds. 

The General Loan Training Fund, the Pfeiffer Fund and the 
Mrs. Haweis Fund. All these funds are to help students in 
paying fees for professional or technical training. Apply 
to the Society for Promoting the Training of Women 
(Women's Loan Training Fund). 108. (Life, £5) (e) 
Kensington o206. (f) Mid-November, 1938. Miss M. O. 
Cane, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated). 
8,762. £3 3s. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Convention, 
Cannon, London. (e) City 4444 (15 lines). Mr. Robert E. T. 
Ridout, F.C. C. S., A. C. P., 69 Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. 
1,719. £1 1s. (c) London Head Teacher. (e) Uplands 4440. 
(f) November, 1938, Livingstone Hall, S.W. 1. Mr. A. P. 


Curtis, M.R.S.T., 24 The Grove, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 


Income is spent in benefiting poorer classes within the 
Metropolis. (e) Central 5678-9. Mr. Donald R. Allen, 
3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


EY 8 Association (the London Branch of the 
No member of an association of teachers that has adopted 
the principle of Equal Pay or is opposed to the policy of 
Separate Consideration " is eligible for membership. 
2,700. 318. (c) The London Schoolmaster. (e) National 4048. 
(f) April 29, 1938. Mr. F. À. Gibbs, The Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, E.C. r. 


London Teachers Association (The County Association of the 
N.U.T. for London). 

15,600. £1 118. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 1802. 
Mr. W. J. Pincombe, J.P., 110-111 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

Literature, Royal Society of. 
Fellows, F.R.S.L., 200. Members, M.R.S.L., 200. Fellows, 
£2 2s.; Members, {1 1s. (e) Holborn 7528. (f) June 1, 
2 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. Miss F. L. Rudston Brown, 
2 Bloomsbury Square, London, W. C. 1. 


Mary Ward Settlement. 
Educational Settlement for Adults, Theatre, Boys' and 
Girls' Clubs, Nursery School, Children's Play-Centre, Resi- 
dence, Occupational Club. (c) The Tatler. (e) Euston 1816. 
(f) December, 1938. Miss B. P. Boyes, 5-7 Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C. r. 


Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 


[“ Chartered Masseuse"; Chartered Masseur or 
C. S. M. M. G.] Training and examining body for Massage 
and Medical Gymnastics, Medical Electricity, Light and 
Electro-Therapy and Medical Hydrology. Membership is 
obtained only by examination, and only members of the 
Society are entitled to call themselves ‘‘ Chartered Mas- 
seuses or Chartered Masseurs," or to add the distin- 
guishing letters C. S. M. M. G.“ after their names. 10,830. 
The registration fee carries life membership. (c) Oun 
Journal. (d) Useful, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 1676-8. 
(f) London, September 19-23, 1938. Mrs. W. Young, 
M.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., Tavistock House (North), Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. I. 


Mathematical Association. 
1,650. 15s. (“ Junior Members." 5s.) (c) Mathematical 
Gazette. (f) January, 1939, Institute of Education, London. 
Mr. G. L. Parsons, Peckwater, Eastcote Road, Pinner and 
Miss M. Punnett, 17 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Mathematical Society, London. 
444. £2 28. (c) Own Proceedings and Journal. (f) November 
17, 1938, Burlington House. Mr. F. P. White, M.A., and 
Mr. P. Hall, M.A., Burlington House, W. 1. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 


Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Birmingham.) 
(d) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13. 
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Medical Council, The General. 
(d) Genmedicum, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
Mr. M. Heseltine, C.B., 44 Hallam Street, Portland Place, 
W. 1. 


Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
(f) May, 1938, at Office. Mr. Michael Heseltine, C.B., 
44 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers, and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 300. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental 
Welfare. (e) Victoria 7874-5. Miss Evelyn Fox, C. B. E., 
24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 23881. Mr. A. N. Bona- 
parte Wyse, M.A., C.B.E., Tyrone House, Ormean Avenue, 
Belfast. 


Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of all countries. 7s. 6d. (c) Modern Language 
Review. Mr. Will G. Moore, St. John's College, Oxford. 


Modern Language Association. 
1,900. 108.6d. (c) Modern Languages. (e) Holborn 9058. 
(f) Probably Conference of Educational Associations, 
January, 1939. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 5 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Montessori Society (Corporate Members of the International 
Montessori Association). 
500. 5s. (c) Montessori Notes. (d) Montessori, Haver, 
London. (e) Chancery 7585. (f) January, 1939, at University 
College, London. Mr. G. H. Goldsbrough, 32 Brooke Street, 


Holborn, E.C. r. 


Municipal Corporations, Association of. 
366. (c) Municipal Review. (d) Pritchard, London. (e) 
Whitehall 6891. (f) May 25, 1938, London. Sir Harry G. 
Pritchard, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W. 1. 


Music Masters’ Association. 
(e) Horsham 694. Mr. Charles B. Allen, 26 East Drive, 


Brighton, 7. 


Music, Royal Academy of (Instituted 1822). 
For the cultivation of the Science of Music.  [Fellow, 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L.R.A.M? 
(d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Welbeck 5461 (4 lines). 
Mr. L. Gurney Parrot, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 


Music, Royal College of. 

(Fellow, F.R.C.M.; Graduate, G.R.C.M.; Associate, 
A.R.C.M.; Honorary Associate, Hon. A. R. C. M.] Honorary 
Member (Hon. R. C. M.). Also (jointly with R. A.M.) Graduate 
of the Royal Schools of Music, London (G. R. S. M., London). 
(d) Initiative, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 3643. 
Registrar: Mr. Basil C. Allchin, M. A., F. R. C. M., Prince 
Consort Road, S. W. 7. 


Music Teachers Association. 
2,500. {1 Is. or 12s. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (d) Sonorous, 
London. (e) Langham 2741. (f) October, 1938. Mr. 
Russell E. Chester, B.A., A.R.A.M., c/o Messrs. Boosey & 
Hawkes, Ltd., 295 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of. l 
The maintenance of the honour and interests of the musical 
profession. 3,900. {1 1s. (c) Music Journal. (d) Scherzo, 
Rath, London. (e) Museum 7876 and 7877. (f) December, 
1938, London. Mr. Frank Eames, 19 Berners Street, W. I. 


National Education Association. 
To promote and defend the principles of national education ; 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian and under popular 
control. 5s. (c) The School Child. (e) Whitehall 2256. 
Mr. Wilfrid Rowland, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. I. 


National Education Association (U.8.A.). 
The Welfare of American Childhood. 187,645. $2, $5, and 
Life. (c) Own Journal. (d) 1201 16th Street, N.W. (e) Ad 
6996. Mr. Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


National Society, The. 
Promoting Religious Education in accordance with the 
Principles of the Church of England. About 6,000. From 
{1 1s. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) National Society, Sowest, 
London. (e) Victoria 3676. Mr. E. R. J. Hussey, C. M. G., 
I9 Great Peter Street, S. W. 1. 
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National Union of Teachers. 
153,300. £I IS., plus local subscription. (c) Schoolmaster. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Euston 2442-5. 
(f) Easter, 1938, Margate; Easter, 1939, Llandudno. 
Sir Frederick Mander, M.A., B.Sc., Hamilton House, 
Mabledon Place, W.C. 1. 


New Education Fellowship (English Section). 
58., IOS. 6d., 158., £I Is., £1 10s. and £2 2s. (c) New Era. 
00 eee 1890. (g) Miss A. Tod, 29 Tavistock Square, 
(C T. 


New Ideals in Education Conference. (Title: Education and 


The object of the Conference is to draw together in fellow- 
ship and under holiday conditions, all who are working for 
new' ideals and to offer them a platform for discussion of 
difhculties and the communication of the results of ex- 
perience and reflection ; to bring isolated experimenters 
into touch with one another; and to give pioneering work 
the encouragement of recognition and criticism. 100. fi. 
(c) Own Report. (e) Dorking 73220. (f) Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, April 16-21, 1938. Miss C. Lodge, Holmwood 
Cottage, Holmwood, Surrey. 


North of England Education Conference for the Discussion of 
Educational Problems. 
Varies, 450-1,000. 5s. (c) Education. (f) January, 1939, 
Liverpool. Mr. C. F. Mott, M.A., Education Offices, 14 Sir 
Thomas Street, Liverpool. 


Nursery School Association of Great Britain, The. 
3,000. 5s. (e) Euston 4292. (f) January, 1939, University 
College, London. Miss Marriott, 8 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, W.C. 1 


Organists, Royal College of. 
[Associate, A. R. C. O.; Fellow, F. R. C. O.] £1 18. (c) Musical 
Times. (e) Kensington 1765. Fredk. G. Shinn, Mus. D., 
Kensington Gore, London, S. W. 7. 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
(e) Cambridge 4658 ; Oxford 3549. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M. A., 
Io Trumpington Street, Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, 
M. A., 74 High Street, Oxford. 


Oxford Local Examinations. 
(d) Locals, Oxford. Secretary of Local Examinations, 
Merton Street, Oxford. 

Parents’ Association, The. 
Advice to parents. Co-operation with schools. xos. (e) 
Ken. 5933. (f) May, 1938, Women’s Service Hall, Tufton 
Street, S.W. 1. Miss Rennie, 20 Princes Gardens, S.W. 7. 


Parents’ National Educational Union, Incorporated. 
£1 1s. (c) Parents’ Review. (d) Parenunion. (e) Victoria 
e479. (f) June, 1938, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria 
„ S. W. I. 
tical Society, The, of Great Britain. 
[Member, M. P. S.; Pharmaceutical Chemist, Ph. C.] 23,000. 
£1 IIS. 6d. (c) Pharmaceutical Journal. (d) Bremridge, 
Westcent, London. (e) Holborn 8967. (f) May, 1938. 
Mr. Hugh N. Linstead, 17 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 
Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
To promote the study of phonetics. Membre Adhérent, 
8s.: membre actif, 12s. Le Maftre Phonétique. Prof. 
Daniel Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1. 


Physical Education Association, The Secondary Schoolmasters’. 
200. 5s. (c) Own Pamphlet (twice yearly). (f) April 12, 
1938. Mr. F. H. Jenner, The Grammar School, Eastbourne. 

Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 

275. £1 IS. (c) Own Pamphlet. (d) Education Office, 
Sheffield. (e) Sheffield 22214. (f) London, March 17-19, 
1938. Mr. F. J. C. Marshall, M.C., 61 St. Mary's Road, 
Manningham, Bradford. 

Physical Education, The Federation of Societies of Teachers in. 
3,000. Ios. to {1 158. (e) Nutfield Ridge 3281. (f) London, 
middle of October. Miss J. Timmis, Wellhouse, Nutfield, 
Surrey. 

Physica] Education (Women), Scottish League for. 

265. 158. (c) Journal and School Hygiene and Physical 
Education. (e) Douglas 4768. (f) Jordanhill Training Centre, 
April 15, 1938. Miss K. G. Smith, 18 Berkeley Terrace, 
Glasgow, C. 3. 

Training, British Association for, The Incorporated. 
(Fellows, F. B. A. P. T.; Associates, A.B. A. P. T.] 260. Fellows, 
£1 58. Associates, {1 1s. (c) Physical Education. (e) 
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Holborn 4869. (f) January 6 and 7, 1939. Miss Dorothy M. 
Cooke, 21-23 Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 1. 


Physical Training Colleges, Association of Principals of. 
(e) Bedford 3023. Miss H. McMinn, 37 Lansdowne Road, 


Bedford. 


Physicians, Royal College of. 
M.R.C.P., Examination ; F.R.C.P., by election from among 
members of four years’ standing. (d) Medicorum, Phone, 
London. (e) Whitehall 7701. Mr. H. M. Barlow, Pall Mall 
East, London. (See also Conjoint Board.) 


Physics, Institute of. 

Exemption from the qualifying examination may be granted 
to holders of alternative qualifications. (Fellow, F. Inst. P.; 
Associate, A. Inst. P.] Fellows, 494, £2 2s. ; Associates, 348, 
£1 1s.; Subscribers, 31, ros. 6d. ; Students, 149, 5s. (c) 
Journal of Scientific Instruments. (e) Kensington 2180. 
H. R. Lang, Ph.D., F.Inst.P., 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibi- 
tion Road, London, S.W. 7. 


Playing Fields Association, The National. 
To secure adequate playing fields and proper playgrounds 
for all, and to save existing open spaces and sports grounds. 
£1. Life Membership, £10. (c) Own Journal. (d) Natplafion, 
Sowest, London. (e) Victoria 9274-5. (f) May 27, 1938. 
Sir Lawrence Chubb, 71 Eccleston Square, S.W. r. 


Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
Members must possess a degree or registration, and be 
heads of schools containing at least twenty boys and no 
boys over the age of 15. About 700. £1 5s.; entrance fee 
£2 28. (c) Preparatory Schools Review. (d) Lane End (Bucks.). 
(e) Lane End 62. (f) December, 1938. Rev. P. C. Underhill, 
The Gable, Bolter End, High Wycombe. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children, National Society for the. 
5s. upwards. (c) Child's Guardian. (d) Childhood, Lesquare. 
(e) Gerrard 2774. (f) May 31, 1938; by invitation only. 

. Mr. William J. Elliott, O.B.E., Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Private Schools, Association of Headmistresses of Recognized. 
To further interests of education on independent lines, and 
promote free interchange of teachers between all recognized 
schools, public and private. 110. 4r 1s. (d) Gunnerside, 
Plymouth. (f) May 27, 1938, Hawkhurst, Lillesden, Kent. 
Miss H. M. Stranger, Gunnerside School, Plymouth. 


Private Tutors’ Association. 
Open only to those who engage solely in preparing students 
for examination. 28. £r. (e) Park 7437. (f) March, 1938. 
Mr. J. B. G. Dick, 7 Holland Park, W. 11. 


Professeurs de Frangais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. 10s. 6d. (c) Le Français. (f) January 28, 1939. 
Monsieur de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


Professional Classes Aid Council (Incorp.). 
Relief of distress amongst professional classes. (e) Kensing- 
ton 0720. (f) In July. Miss G. M. Walters, 251 Brompton 


Road, S.W. 3. 
Protection of Science and Learning, Society for the. 


Assistance to university teachers displaced on grounds of 
race, religion or political opinion. f1 Is. minimum. 
Assistac-Westcent. (e) Museum 7786. Mr. Walter Adams, 
6 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for 
Promoting. 
(e) Dublin 62530. (f) Monday, May 9, 1938. Rev. W. J. 
Mayne, M.A., 43 Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Psychological Society, British; Education Section. 
(c) British Journal of Educational Psychology. (e) Museum 
0441. (f) University College, January, 1939. Dr. C. Ebble- 
waite Smith, M.A., 37 Eltham Road, Lee Green, S.E. 12. 


Public Health and Hygiene, Royal Institute of. (Incorporated by 

Royal Charter.) 
3,000. Fellow, £1 1s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Saluminate, 
Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2731-2. (f) April, 1938. 
Mr. A. Seymour Harding, F.S.S., 28 Portland Place, W. 1. 


Public School Bursars’ Association. 
Schools included in Headmasters’ Conference. 104. £I Is. 
(f) Merchant Taylors’ School, Sandy Lodge, Northwood, 
April 26, 1938. Major the Hon. B. M. S. Foljambe, M.C., 
Haileybury College, Hertford. 


Pure English, Society for. 
300. 10s. Mrs. J. W. Alden, c/o The Clarendon Press, 


Oxford. 
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Recreative Physical Training, Central Council of. 
To raise standard of National Health. (e) Abbey 2533-4. 
Miss P. C. a O.B.E., Abbey House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


Representative 3 The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 2s. 6d. (c) School Child. (f) March 28, 1938, the County 
Hall, S.E. 1. Mr. J. N. Duddington, F. R. S. A., 19 Onslow 
Gardens, Highgate, N. 10. 


Research in Education, The Scottish Council for. 
32. (c) Own Annual Report. (d) Research, Edinburgh. 
(e) Edinburgh 23216. (f) June 18, 1938. Mr. Thomas 
Henderson, B.Sc., 46 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


Rifle Clubs, Society of Miniature. 
Promotes competitions between School Rifle Clubs. Clubs, 
12s. 6d. (2,302 Rifle, 46 Air Rifle); Individuals, 5s. 
(250,000). (e) The Rifleman. (d) Rifleshot, Cent. (e) City 
4589. (f) April, 1938, London. Mr. George Pethard, M.B.E., 
Codrington House, 23 Water Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


Royal Society of Teachers, The. 
The name given by Royal command to the body of teachers 
whose names are enrolled on the Official Register main- 
tained by the Teachers Registration Council (g. v.). Teachers 
admitted to Registration become Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers (M.R.S.T.) without further payment 
beyond the registration fee. There is no annual subscription. 


Sanitary Institute, Royal. 
6,025. {2 2s. to 15s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Sanitute, Sowest, 
London. (e) Sloane 8438. (f) March 30, 1938; Portsmouth, 
July 11-16, 1938. Mr. J. W. Dudley Robinson, M.Sc., 
Ph. D., 9o Buckingham Palace Road, S. W. 1. 


School Age Council. 
To assist in removing the remaining obstacles to raising 
the school age. (d) and (e) Bishopsgate 5946-9. Mr. J. J. 
Mallon, M.A., LL.D., J.P., Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial 
Street, E. 1. 


School Attendance and Investigation Officers’ National Associa- 


tion. 
600. 68. (c) Quarterly Gazette. (f) April 16 and 18, 1938, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. W. MacDonald, Maxholme,”’ 


David Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham, 20. 
School Journey Association. 


To advocate the School Journey as a desirable factor in 
the education of the child, and to.secure facilities for the 
economical practice of educational travel at home and 
abroad. 5,000. School affliation, 12s. 6d.; individual, 
3s. Gd. (c) The School Journey Magazine. (e) Addiscombe 
2178. (f) February 24, 1939. Mr. H. W. Barter, F.R.G.S., 
35 Parkview Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


School Lihrary Association. 
310. 7s. 6d. (c) School Librarian. (e) Padd. 3915. Miss 
Constance Reid, Paddington and Maida Vale High School, 
W.9. Mr. C. A. Stott, Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 


Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
Head Masters of Church of Ireland or Nonconformists Schools 
for boys in Ireland. 58. 108. (e) 51954. End of October, 
Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin. Mr. J. Bennett, M.A., The 
High School, Dublin, C. 19. 


Schoolmasters, National Association of. 

All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Education 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of “ equal pay or is opposed 
to the policy of separate consideration, are eligible for 
membership. Over 10,500. 18s. plus local fee. (c) The 
New School master. (e) Museum 8088. (f) Easter, 1938, 
Coventry. Mr. A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Schoolmasters, Society of. 
For relief of necessitous Masters of Secondary Schools or 
their dependants. ros. annually, or £5 in one sum. Mr. 
H. J. C. Marshall, C.B.E., College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 


School Nature Study Union. 
1,800. 4s. (c) School Nature Study. (e) Prospect 3328. 
(f) February, 1939. Miss Rosamond F. Shove, M.A., F.L.S., 
13 Burlington Avenue, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


School Secretaries’ Branch of the Association of Women Clerks 
and Secretaries. 
(e) Abbey 6191-2. 
S. W. I. 


Miss B. A. Godwin, 69 Victoria Street, 
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Science Masters’ Association. 
2,400. (b) 10s. (c) School Science Review. (f) Cambridge, 
January 3-7, 1939. Mr. W. Ashhurst, Stretford Grammar 
School (Annual Meeting). Mr. S. V. Brown, 38 Ballantrae 
Road, Liverpool, 18 (General). Mr. F. Fairbrother, Cedars 
School, Leighton Buzzard (Membership). 


Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 
1,000. IOS. (c) School Science Review. (f) January, 1939, 
London. Miss P. M. Taylor, High School for Girls, Boston 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 


Scientific Workers, Association of. 
To secure a fuller recognition of the value of scientists to 
society. 1,300. 21s. (c) Progress and the Scientific Worker. 
(e) Flax 3258. Prof. B. W. Holman, O.B.E., Kelvin House, 
28 Hogarth Road, South Kensington, S.W. 5. 


Scottish Education Department. 
The Secretary, Whitehall, S.W. 
Edinburgh, 2. 


Scottish Universities Entrance Board. (Universities of St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh.) 
Examinations March and September. Mr. Andrew Bennett, 
LL.D., 81 North Street, St. Andrews, Scotland. 


Secondary School Teachers! War Relief Fund. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Committee is representative of all 
Secondary School Associations. (c) The A.M.A. (d) 
Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 2151-8. Mr. G. D. 
Dunkerley, B.Sc., A. R.C.S., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Secondary Teachers, International Federation of Associations of. 
Developing mutual friendship and understanding among 
secondary teachers in all countries and improving secondary 
education. 30 Associations, 75,000 members. 40 centimes 
per member. (c) Own Bulletin. (f) Switzerland, in Summer, 
1938. Mr. C. Boulanger, Rue Desandrouin 7, Charleroi, 
Belgium. 


Secular Education League. l 
To secure State neutrality toward religion in State-aided 
schools. 600. (e) Whitehall 6842. Miss Freeman, 12 Palmer 


Street, S.W. I. 


Simplified Spelling Society. 
4,000. Is. upward. (d) Cafe-Wallsend. (e) Wallsend 63614. 
Mr. Thomas R. Barber, S.S.S. Office, Station Road, 


Wallsend-upon-Tyne. 


Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 
Board of Education (Incorporated). 
Lectures for Teachers. (e) Whitehall 4132. Rev. Canon 
G. D. Barker, M.A., K.H.C., Room 658, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 


Speech and Drama, Association of Teachers of. 
240. 10s. (e) Victoria 2515. (f) January, 1939, at Conference 
of Educational Associations. Miss M. Gulick, 15 Belgrave 
Road, S. W. I. 


Speech Fellowship, The. 
To further the cause of good speech. (b) 5s. (c) Good Speech. 
(e) Museum 4628. Miss Gertrude Kerby, The Speech Insti- 
tute, 56 Cordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Speech Training and Dramatic Art, The Central School of, 
Incorporated. 
(e) Kensington 3661. Miss Jane E. Gavin, B. Sc., Royal 
Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
10,500. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus-Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (/) July, 1938, Swanwick, 
Derbvshire. Rev. R. C. Mackie, M.A., Annandale, North 
End Road, N. W. 11. 


Student Service, International. 
Ios. (c) Own Bulletin. (e) Euston 1475. Mr. Philip Smith, 


49 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 


S.T.U.T.LS. (Secondary, Technical and University Teachers’ 
Insurance Society), The. 
Open to other professions. Approved Society under the 
National Insurance Act, 1911. 9,000; and Sickness Insur- 
ance under the Friendly Societies Act, 1896. 2,300. (c) 
Euston 2151. (f) June, 1938, at Office. Miss C. A. M 
Cripps, M.A., Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


I; and at 14 Queen Street, 
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Surgeons, Royal College of. 
[Fellowship, F. R. C. S.; Membership, M. R. C. S.; 
Dental Surgery, L. D. S., R. C. S.] 2,400 Fellows; 20,000 
Members. (e) Holborn 4699. (f) November, 1938. Mr. 
Kennedy Cassels, M. A., F.C. I. S., 39-43 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. (See also Conjoint Board.) 


Registration Council, The. 
(Established by Act of Parliament and Constituted by 
Orders in Council). Registration fee: £3. No subscription. 
(c) Oficial List of Registered Teachers. (e) Museum 2479. 
Mr. R. A. Spencer, M.A., 47 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
(See Royal Society of Teachers.) 


Teachers’ and Registration Society, The. 
58. 2s. 6d. minimum. (e) Maida Vale 5376. (f) June, 1938. 
Winkworth Hall of Residence, 213 Chevening Road, N.W. 6. 
Miss A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training College, Brondesbury, 
N.W. 6. 

Technica] Institutions, Association of. 
199. 3guineas. (d) Education, Loughborough. (e) 2675 and 
2676 Loughborough. (f) Cardiff, June 24 and 25, 1938. 
Dr. H. Schofield, M.B.E., B.Sc., Loughborough College, 
Leicestershire. 


Technical Institutions, Associations of Teachers in. 
2,000. Full-time teachers, 30s. ; part-time teachers, ros. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal. (e) Euston 2151. (f) June 4, 1938 
Leeds. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. r. 


Technical Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 
Principals of. 
35. £1. (e) Newtownards 116. (f) June, 1938, Belfast. 
J. U. Stewart, B.Sc., B.Com., Technical School, Newtown- 
ards, Co. Down, Northern Ireland. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 
192. £2 2s. (e) Langham 2020. (f) February 23, 1939, 
London. Mr. D. Humphrey, B.A., B. Sc., The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, W. r. 


Tonic Sol-fa College of Music (Incorporated 1875). 
Fellow, F.T.S.C. ; Licentiate, L. T. S.C. ; Associate, A. T. S. C.] 
Holds examinations and trains Teachers. 3,000. (f) April 2, 
1938, London. Mr. Herbert J. Winter, 26 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Toynbee Hall, Universities? Settlement in East London. 
(e) Bishopsgate 5946. Mr. J. J. Mallon, LL. D., M. A., J. P., 
28 Commerical Street, Whitechapel, E. 1. 


Training College Association. 
700. 178. 6d. (or £1 2s. 6d. with Journal). (c) Journal of 
Educational Psychology. (e) Euston 2151-4. (f) January, 
1939, London. Miss K. B. Anderson, 29 Gordon Square, 
W. C. 1. 


Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
120. £1. Meetings are held in January, March, June, 
November. Miss S. E. S. Richards, Stockwell College, 
The Old Palace, Bromley, Mr. E. R. Hamilton, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Aberdeen Committee. 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 


National Committee. 
46. (e) Edinburgh 23618. (f) June 17, 1938, Edinburgh. 
Mr. J. R. Peddie, C.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., Executive Officer, 
140 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


Oxford University. 
Department of Education. 
Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


8t. Andrews Provincial Committee. 
(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B. Sc., 
B.Ed., The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 


Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 
Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., 17 Brookside, Cambridge. 


Trinity College of 3x38 London. 
(Fellow, F. T. C. L. Licentiate, L. T. C. L.: Associate 
A. T. C. L.] Holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ 
Diplomas and Students' Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, 
London. (e) Welbeck 5773. Mr. Alexander T. Rees, Mande- 
ville Place, London, W. I 


Licence in 


Kent. 


Mr. M. L. Jacks, M. A., 15 
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A centre of information about the Universities of the 
Empire; acts as Secretariat for the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals; organizes a quinquennial 
Empire Congress. Next Congress, 1941, at Manchester. 
(d) Uniburb, London. (e) Euston 5164. Secretary: Mr. 
W. B. Brander, C. I. E., C. B. E., 88a Gower Street, W. C. 1. 


Universités et Ecoles Francaises, Office National des. 
French official educational office. Holiday courses, educa- 
tion in France, exchanges of correspondence and holiday 
visits, &c. (e) Kensington 6211. Monsieur L. E. Genissieux, 
c/o Institut Frangais, Queensberry Place, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND TUTORIAL CLASSES. 


Aberystwyth. 
Rev. Herbert Morgan, Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 


University College, Aberystwyth. 


Bangor. 
Secretary, Joint Tutorial Classes Committee, University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. 

Birmingham. 
(e) Central 8541. Apply, The Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies, The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 

Bristol. 

` (e) Bristol 24997. Mr. W. E. Salt, M. A., B. Com., Department 
of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, Bristol, 8. 


Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
(e) Cambridge 4859. Mr. G. F. Hickson, M.A., Stuart House, 


Cambridge. 
Cardiff. 
Registrar, University College, Cardiff. 


Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies.) 
oo. (¢) Durham. Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 


Durham. 


Leeds Committee. 
(d) University, Leeds. 
Leeds 2. 


Leicester. 
Director of Extra - Mural 
Leicester. 


Liverpool. 
Extra-Mural work of the University. (e) Royal 5460. 


Mr. A. McPhee, M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., Officer for Extra- 
Mural Studies, The University, Liverpool, 3. 


Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 
(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., Mr. R. D. Waller, M.A., The University, Manchester. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(e) Newcastle 23401. Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
King's College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 


Nottingham. 
Constituent Committees of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
studies. University College, Nottingham. (e) Nottingham 
2024. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 14 Shake- 
speare Street, Nottingham. 


Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Rewley House Papers. (d) Extramural, Oxford. (e) Oxford 
2524. Mr. L. K. Hindmarsh, M.A., Rewley House, Wellington 
Square, Oxford. 

Reading. 
A Joint Committee of the University and the Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon Branch of the W.E.A. Registrar, The University, 
Reading. 


Sheffield. 
Registrar, The University, Sheffeld. 


Southampton. 
(e) Southampton 74071. Mr. J. Parker, M.A., Extra-Mural 
Department, University College, Southampton. 


Registrar, University College, Swansea. 


University of London. 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. (d) 
University, London. (e) Museum 8000. Mr. A. Clow Ford, 
M.B.E., B.A., Senate House, University of London, W.C. 1. 


(e) Leeds 20251. The University, 


Studies, Vaughan College, 
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Undergraduates, Guild of. (University of Liverpool.) 
1,990. £3 3s. (c) Sphinx. (e) Royal 4740. (f) May, 1938. 
Miss E. E. Bushell and Mr. J. S. V. Andrews, Students' Union, 
2 Bedford Street, N., Liverpool, 8. 


Union of Jewish Women. 
Educational activities, to assist educated Jewesses, to 
advise and help them to train, through loans, to place them, 
&c. 600. 5s. (minimum). (e) Euston 3992. (f) March, 
1938. Miss Alice Jacob, Woburn House (4th floor), Upper 
Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 


University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 
28,000. 5s. (c) The New University. (e) Euston 2601. (d) 
Undergrad, Westcent, London. (f) November, 1938, London. 
Mr. R. Nunn May, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 


University Teachers, Association of. 

The advancement of University Education and Research 
and the promotion of common action among University 
Teachers and the safeguarding of the interests of the 
members. University Teachers and Research Workers. 
1,750. 158. (c) The Universities Review. (d) Zoology, 
Agricultural Buildings, Aberystwyth. (e) Aberystwyth 605. 
(f) May 27, 1938, Bristol University. Prof. R. Douglas 
Laurie, M.A., Dept. of Zoology, University College of Wales, 
Cambrian Street, Aberystwyth. 


University Teachers of Scotland, Association of. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, Old College, Edinburgh. 
University Women, British Federation of, Ltd. 
3,750. 10s. (c) Own Report and Review. (e) Flaxman oorg. 
June, 1938, Manchester. Miss Kathleen Johnston, M.A., 
rosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


University Women, International Federation of. 

To promote understanding and friendship between the 
university women of the nations of the world. Thirty-four 
affiliated national federations of university women graduates. 
Each national federation subscribes yearly according to 
membership. 70,000. (d) Ifederuw, Southkens, London. 
(e) Flaxman oo18. (f) July, 1938, London. Miss Erica Holme, 
Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


Welsh Secondary Schools Association. 
150. £1 5s. (c) The Review. (d) County School, Ystalyfera. 
(e) Ystalyfera, Glamorgan 29. (f) Two meetings yearly, 
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December and May. Mr. Henry Rees, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, County School, Ystalyfera, Glam. 


Welsh Teachers, Union of. 
To secure due recognition for the Welsh Language, Litera- 
ture, and History in the National System of Education in 
Wales. 1,200. 2s. 6d. (c) Yr Athro (The Teacher). (f) 
September, 1938. Mr. David O. Roberts, ' Ynyswen, 
Broniestyn, Aberdár, Sir Forgannwg. 


Women, Training of, Society for Promoting the (Women's Loan 
Training Fund) 


See under '' Loan Funds.“ 


Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Kensington 1316. (f) 
Eastbourne, January, 1939. Miss E. E. Froud, 41 Cromwell 
Road, S.W. 7. 


Women's Employment Federation. 
The training and employment of educated women. Federa- 
tion includes the Appointments Boards of most Universities ; 
The Associations of Assistant Mistresses, Head Mistresses, 
Teachers on Domestic Subjects, Teachers of Swedish Gym- 
nastics (Ling Association), Joint Agency for Women 
Teachers; University Colleges; Schools; Secretarial and 
Domestic Science Colleges; the Institute of Hospital 
Almoners, the Women’s Farm and Garden Association, the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 2 guineas for 
organizations; varying for individual members. (e) Vic. 
0128, Mrs. Oliver Strachey, M. A., 31 Marsham Street, S. W. 1. 


Women's Service, London and National Society for. 
Has a Library and Information Bureau. 
(e) Victoria 9542. (f) November, 1938. 
Strachey, 29 Marsham Street, S.W. 1. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 

To meet the needs of adults for further education. 2,095 
affiliated societies, 27,386 members, 578 branches. District 
societies, varies, about {1 1s. National societies, varies, 
about £5 5s. Individuals, varies. (c) The Highway. (d) 
Edwlabasso. (e) Victoria 5715-6. (f) November, 1938, place 
not settled. Mr. Ernest Green, J.P., 38a St. George's Road, 
S.W. I. 


1, 400. 20s. 
Miss Philippa 


IN THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 
AN ELIZABETHAN MADRIGAL SET TO MUSIC BY THOMAS MORLEY IN 1595 
LATIN VERSION BY BASIL ANDERTON 


[Among the May games of Queen Elizabeth's time was '' Barley-Break " (or couple-catching)—"' an old 
country game, resembling Prisoner's Bars, played by six persons (three of each sex) in couples; one couple 
had to catch the others, who were allowed to break,’ and change partners, when hard pressed. 


Now is the month of Maying, 
When merry lads are playing 
Each with his bonny lass 
Upon the greeny grass. 

Fa, la, la. 


The spring clad all in gladness 
Doth laugh at winter's sadness, 
And to the bagpipe's sound 
The nymphs tread out their round. 
Fa, la, la. 


Fie then, why sit we musing, 
Youth's sweet delight refusing ? 
Say, dainty nymphs, and speak, 
Shall we play barley-break ? 
Fa, la, la. 


Shorter Oxford English Dictionary.) 


Maius mensis adest, amoenus ille. 

Nunc ludunt pueri iocorum amantes, 

Ludunt et lepidae suae puellae 

Quae circumvolitant virente in herba. 
Io, ha, heia. 


Iam Ver veste nova sua renidet, 

Irridetque Hiemi nigrae atque tristi ; 

Iam nymphae graciles, sonante buxo, 

Saltant, in numerum choros agentes. 
Io, ha, heia. 


Pro! Cur nos ita somniamus usque ? 

Nostra aetas iuvenile gaudium optat. 

Ludentesne libet—precor, puellae— 

Binos prendere ' dum petunt asylum ? 
Io, ha, heia. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER CONFERENCES, COURSES AND TOURS 


Association for Education in Citizenship.—The 
Association is holding a Secondary School Conference at 
Mosley College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. 1, 
from March 4-6. The subject for the conference is to be 
Methods of Training for the Responsibilities of Citizenship. 
The speakers include Sir Ernest Simon, Dr. Cyril Norwood, 
Prof. Maheu and Mr. J. H. Simpson. Entries can still be 
made at a fee of 7s. 6d. Applications should be sent to the 
Minister for Education in Citizenship, 10 Victoria Street, 
London, S. W. I. 

* * x 

Central Council of Recreative Physical Training.— 
In promotion of the provision of well-trained leaders of 
outdoor and indoor recreation the Central Council has 
arranged the following courses: (a) A three-months' course 
for women at Anstey College, Birmingham ; (b) A three- 
months’ course for men at Loughborough College; (c) 
Summer Holiday Camps for men at the Sir William Dunn 
Camping Ground, Downe, Kent, from July 30 to August 6 
and August 6 to 13, and at the Heswall Camp, Cheshire, 
from August 20 to 27; (d) A Summer Holiday Camp for 
women to be held at Milton Mount College, Crawley, Sussex, 
from July 29 to August 13. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Central Council, 115 Abbey House, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. r. 

* * * 


Nancy.—The summer courses organized by the Univer- 
sity of Nancy are to be held this year from July 4 until 
September 24. The programme includes advanced courses 
in French, classical and contemporary literature, French 
history and geography, lectures on the great currents of 
thought and the vital problems of the present day. In 
addition to elementary courses in grammar, composition 
and everyday conversation, a regular course in phonetics, 
with individual tests for every student, is held through- 
out the course. The University awards two diplomas 
after a written and oral examination: Diplóme d'Etudes 
Françaises and Diplôme Supérieur d'Etudes Françaises. 
The University plans tours in the neighbouring country 
(Vosges battlefields) and visits to the principal local 
industries and places of interest. Inquiries with reference 
to the courses and accommodation should be made to: 
The Secretary, Cours de Vacances, 13 place Carnot, Nancy 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle), France. 

* * * 

St. Andrews Summer School for Teachers.—The 
St. Andrews Provincial Committee has approved the 
syllabus of courses for the St. Andrews Summer School for 
Teachers to be held during the last three weeks of July. 
The University has granted the use of St. Salvator's Hall 
and its annexes for the accommodation of teachers in 
attendance. An attractive programme is provided. Sir 
William McKechnie, formerly Secretary to the Scottish 
Education Department, will deal with the problems that 
must be faced by the schools when the school-leaving age 
is raised. Prof. I. L. Kandel, of Columbia University, 
New York, is to undertake a survey of the New ” Educa- 
tion in the different countries of the world. The subject 
of modern poetry will be treated by Mr. Edwin Muir. 
Prof. Browning, of Glasgow University, will deal with 
recent history and its presentation to pupils in post-primary 
departments. Mr. Guy N. Pocock will give a course in 
the teaching of English and Mr. J. Fairgrieve a course in 
geography. In addition to all these the second part of the 
biology course, which was started last summer, will be 
conducted by Prof. Peacock and Prof. Graham ; the course 
for infant mistresses will also be continued and provision 
will also be made for courses in needlework, handwork and 
physical education. St. Andrews is an ideal place for a 
summer school and prospective students would be well 
advised to make early reservations. 


Conference of Women Science Teachers.—The 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Women Science 
Teachers took place at St. Martin’s High School, Tulse Hill. 
The main feature of the meeting was a film-lecture demon- 
stration on Recent Developments in Educational Films 
and their use in Science Teaching." This was arranged by 
the Advisory Council of the Educational and General 
Services Ltd., an association of educationists and of film 
producers which aims at supplying educational films and 
the necessary equipment. Films shown were both silent 
and sound, the following being of great interest to secondary 
school teachers: Animals of the Rocky Shore, Crystals, 
“Embryology of the Sea Urchin,” Molecular Motion“ 
and a film of the work of Pasteur. These films were par- 
ticularly useful because rapid perspective of a series of 
movements could be obtained; or because speedy move- 
ments, difficult to understand, could be slowed down; or 
because changes in solid form were more easily visualized. 
Although biological sciences have formed the theme of the 
majority of science films up till now, there appears to be 
a great unexplored region in the physical sciences and in 
chemistry in particular. 

* * * 
Home and School Council of Great Britain.—The 


Annual Conference will be held at St. Gabriel's Training 


College, Cormont Road, Camberwell on Friday and 
Saturday, March 11 and 12, 1938. The theme of the 
Conference will be The Permanent Need for Discipline. 
Addresses will be given by The Rt. Hon. Lord Horder, 
K.C.V.O. and Prof. Cavenagh, King's College, London. 
The nearest Tube Station to St. Gabriel's is The Oval (on 
the Morden Line). 
E E. 

The British Institute of the University of Paris.— 
The British Institute has announced three Easter Vacation 
Courses as follows: (1) A course for French Masters and 
Mistresses in public schools and colleges to be held from 
April 5-14; (2) A course for Public School Boys to be 
held from April 4-14; (3) A course organized for the 
London School of Economics to be held from March 28 
to April 13. Application forms and further particulars can 
be obtained from Mr. B. S. Townroe, British Institute 
Offices, 1 Old Burlington Street, London, W. 1. 


School Drama.—Under this title a new quarterly 
magazine has been launched by a group of school teachers 
to act as a forum for the exchange of views between those 
actively engaged in the work of school and club dramatic 
societies. The first issue contains, among other interesting 
contributions, articles by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Director 
of the British Drama League, Miss C. M. de Reyes, of the 
School Drama Society and Citizen House, Bath, Mr. E. 
Sharnwood Smith, formerly Head Master of Newbury 
Grammar School and Mr. C. R. Allison, of Stowe School. 

* * * 


Poster Competition.—The London County Council has 
authorized a poster competition with a view to securing 
a suitable pictorial design for the purpose of advertising 
the Council's evening classes for 1938-39. Prizes of /50, 
£20 and £10 will be awarded for the three designs which are 
considered by the judging committee to be the most suitable. 
For the past few years the Council's poster competitions 
have been restricted to London art students, and this is the 
first occasion on which artists generally have been afforded 
an opportunity of competing. It is proposed on the con- 
clusion of the competition to hold a public exhibition of 
selected designs at the County Hall. The last day for the 
submission of entries is March 31. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Education Officer, County Hall, S.E. 1. 
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ART AND ART LITERATURE 


By R. D. 


HE STUDIO! is an institution. For forty-four 
years it has propagated a broad outlook on the 
atts. In the January issue we find John Constable, and 
Philip de László. We have the glamour of the sawdust 
ring, interpreted by Dame Laura Knight, Charles 
Cundall and others; while in the copiously illustrated 
article on Australian Art To-day,” the development of 
art in the fifth continent, from traditionalism to post- 
impressionism and surrealism, is reviewed by Mr. Basil 
Burdett, art critic of the Melbourne Herald. The Studio 
has from the first been an exemplar of good typo- 
graphical arrangement and display. The new issue with 
its larger type and skilful use of space shows what can 
be done without resorting to the fashionable and un- 
pleasing method of dispensing altogether with a margin 
to the illustrations. This is a timely lead which we hope 
will be followed. 
If the arts do not flourish it will not be for lack of 
nourishing literature. 


The two latest additions to the Phaidon Press Series 


deal with The Impressionists? and with Cézanne’. This 
series of books has achieved the fame it deserves, and we 
have already expressed our unqualified admiration in 
these columns. Of these two books it is only necessary 
to say that they give us a comprehensive gallery of 
reproductions illustrating French painting from Manet 
to Cézanne. The battle fought by the Impressionists 
has long since been decided in their favour ; but Cézanne 
stands at the parting of the ways. The Impressionists 
were so preoccupied with hitherto unattempted effects 
of light and colour that they frequently neglected design. 
It is claimed that Paul Cézanne rediscovered structural 
design. Until now we have had books about the man 
rather than about his works. It is significant that the 
names of certain artists are bandied about to-day by 
people who know nothing of their performance. They 
owe their notoriety to the Fleet Streets of Europe. The 
name of Michelangelo takes us at once to the Sistine 
Chapel, to the tombs of the Medici in San Lorenzo, or to 
those unforgettable unfinished figures for the tomb of 
Julius IT: these first, and then only afterwards to what 
Varsari has to say of tavern brawls and broken noses. 
But of Cézanne, Van Gogh and Gauguin, the man in the 
street knows that one slashed his own canvases, and the 
other his own person, while the third fled to the Pacific, 
but he is unfamiliar with their works. The Phaidon 
Press has given us the opportunity of remedying 
this. 

On closing the book on Cézanne we seem to have had 
contact with a powerful personality striving, often 
unsuccessfully, to express his emotions. His great 
influence on modern painting is undeniable, but we 


1 The Studio. January, 1938. 

2 The Impressionists. (10s. 6d. net. 
Press. London: Allen & Unwin.) 

3 Cézanne. (10s. 6d. net. Vienna 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 


(2s. net.) 
Vienna: The Phaidon 


The Phaidon Press. 
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suspect that, because great artists of the past bave not 
always been understood by the mass of their educated 
contemporaries, we of this generation, in our anxiety 
to avoid mud slinging, have accepted eccentricity as a 
necessary ingredient of greatness, and placed on a 
pedestal works which will bewilder posterity. 

Modern painting seems to be in a less healthy state 
than the arts which have a safe anchorage in function, 
notably architecture, furniture design, typography and 
commercial art and design which has to do with loco- 
motion. Designs for Discussion“, by Mr. Leslie Brewer, 
is a most useful collection of contrasted examples of the 
good and bad in design. As the writer of the foreword 
says, it is not a book but a provocation. 

The education of the layman proceeds apace; the 
B.B.C. has lately taken a hand, and we should soon have 
a discerning and therefore a deserving public. For those 
who are teaching art as part of general education we can 
recommend The Art Teacher," by Prof. P. J. Lemos. 
It is a compendium which contains more illustrative 
material than any previous publication. It cannot fail 
to stimulate class-room work. 

The history of art is also an important school subject 
and of An Illustrated Handbook of Art History,“ by 
Prof. F. J. Roos, it is difficult to speak too highly. It 
includes some 1,600 illustrations showing the develop- 
ment of painting, architecture, sculpture, furniture and 
the minor arts, from prehistoric times to the present day. 
As a book of reference it is unique. It brings together 
between two covers examples which until now could 
be found only in an extensive art library. Restored 
views of classical buildings are given, and also enlarged 
details. There are also some useful reference charts. 

Books such as these afford unprecedented facilities for 
study. A true understanding of the masterpieces of the 
past should help the artists of to-day to avoid a sterile 
eclecticism on the one hand, and a violent revolt against 
tradition on the other. Both these affectations are the 
result of too much theorizing, and they must be guarded 
against if the arts of painting and sculpture are to survive 
and flourish. II faut attendre le boiteaux. 


Designs for Discussion. By L. BREWER. (Is. 3d. Methuen.) 

s The Art Teacher: a Compendium of Ideas, Suggestions and 
Methods for the Art Education of the Child, based upon the 
Practice of leading Schools and Colleges in the U.S.A. and other 
Countries. By P. J. LEMos. (40s. net. Batsford.) 


* An Illustrated Handbook of Art History. By F. J. Roos. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Students of Scott will note with interest the announce- 
ment in the Spring List issued by Messrs. CONSTABLE & 
Co., Lrp., that Sir Herbert Grierson, who edited the 
twelve-volume centenary edition of Scott’s letters, has 
prepared a new biography of Sir Walter Scott. Of topical 
interest is Naomi Mitchison’s The Moral Basis of Politics. 
a survey of the modern political and economic scene by one 
who has always been associated with the more advanced 
movements. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 
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Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 
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per Session. 
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may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, by whom 8 copies of letter 
of 1 and testimonials must be received on 
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By Mr. de V. PAYEN-PAYNE 
Appeared in this Journal for March, 
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“ The middle classes remain crushed between 
the upper mill-stone of big business and the 
lower of the dole-ites. 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 
XV.—LATER CHRISTIANITY AND ITS MOVEMENTS 
By the Rev. F. K. CHAPLIN, M.A., Chaplain of St. Dunstan's College, S.E. 6 


THE PAPACY 


THE power of the Papacy in the Middle Ages became 

enormous. One Emperor, Henry IV, stood bare- 
footed in the snow outside the walls of Canossa, some 
say clad only in his shirt, waiting to be pardoned by 
the Pope. Our own English king, Henry II, went 
barefoot through the streets of Canterbury to kneel in 
the chapter-house in order that the monks might 
flog him. 

All this and more can be read in H. B. Workman's 
Church of the West in the Middle Ages, and in J. A. 
Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects (Collins) ; 
especially his three lectures on the '' Times of Erasmus 
and Luther." 


THE REFORMATION 


Feudal Europe was fairly cosmopolitan. Charles 
Reade’s hero in The Cloister and the Hearth travelled 


about western Christendom without the bother of pass- 
ports and rates of exchange, &c. By 1430, however, a 
sentiment of nationality was emerging. In Bernard 
Shaw's Saint Joan there is an Englishman. Some people 
in England were just beginning to feel that they were 
English. A similar feeling had caused trouble in Scotland 
some time before. See Aguilar’s The Days of Bruce. 
Joan of Arc was, nevertheless, ahead of her time in her 
patriotism and in her belief in the authority of conscience. 

This nationalism, in the sixteenth century, led to 
that revolt of several countries against foreign, t.e. 
papal, domination, which was part of the Reformation. 
It was the individualism of the Renaissance asserting 
itself in religion. Luther was as much an individualist 
as Rabelais. 

First-hand knowledge can be obtained by the general 
reader from M. A. Currie's collection of Luther's Letters, 
and from Life and Letters of Erasmus (Longman). Lord 
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Acton's Lectures on Modern History (Macmillan), treat, 
among other subjects, of Martin Luther. Froude’s short 
studies can be used again here. More bulky but quite 
attractive is Cardina] Gasquet’s The Eve of the Reforma- 
tion. | 

THE NEW LEARNING AND THE BIBLE 

Another feature of the Renaissance, the revived 
interest in Greek studies, led to an increased interest 
in the text of the Bible, and to translations in England, 
France and Germany. 

This year, 1938, has been chosen for celebrating 
the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, 
because in 1538 the Great Bible was ordered to be set up 
in every Parish Church in England. This event has been 
chosen as a landmark in the history of our English Bible. 
Chapter VIII of J. R. Green's Short History of the English 
People begins with an enthusiastic narrative on this 
subject. Muir's book, Our Grand Old Bible, is also good. 
F. S. Hearne's little volume on How the Bible Came to Us 
is published for a shilling by the Sunday School Union. 
Patterson Smyth's How we got our Bible is being brought 
out in a cheap edition for the Reformation Celebrations. 


THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 


One of the most important effects of the Reformation 
was the Counter-Reformation, with the reforms of the 
Council of Trent and the missionary activities of the 
Jesuits. Macaulay’s Essay on Ranke's History of the 
Popes is particularly graphic. Says Macaulay: ‘ The 
Jesuits invaded all the countries which the great 
maritime discoveries of the preceding age had revealed. 
In the depths of Peruvian mines, at the marts of the 
African slave caravans, on the shores of the Spice 
Islands, converts were made. In regions which neither 
avarice nor curiosity had tempted their countrymen to 
enter, the Jesuits preached and disputed—in tongues 
no other European understood.”’ 

Macaulay gives a fascinating account of Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Order. Lord Acton's Lectures 
include one on the Counter-Reformation. 


THE WARRING SECTS 


The Protestant Reformation convulsed Europe for 
two hundred years. The intellectual renaissance was 
stifled. I often say that the Renaissance brought forth 
a monster which almost strangled its mother. 

Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan, with its Preface, gives 
an accurate picture of the methods of the Inquisition, 
and a defence of persecution which will not easily be 
surpassed. A. S. Turberville’s The Spanish Inquisition 
(H.U.L.)* is useful. Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson's 
novel, Come Rack, Come Rope, is a scholarly study of 
one aspect of the reign of Elizabeth. Charles Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho ! presents another point of view. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s description of the tortures described 
in The Tower of London shows what resources were 
available for the tormentor in those days. 

john Buchan's The Man and the Book (Nelson) has 
several stories bearing on this epoch: so has Hilaire 
Belloc's The Eye Witness. Walter Scott's Woodstock 


* Home University Library 
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also has a bearing on the subject, as has Blackmore's 
Lorna Doone. Chapter VIII of Green's Short History 
should be also consulted. 

The struggle in Scotland is amply dealt with by Scott. 
Old Mortality is, I think, the locus classicus, but there is 
also the Legend of Montrose, and The Monastery, and 
its sequel The Abbot. John Buchan has given us Witch 
Wood. 

The Huguenots, by A. J. Grant (H.U.L.) deals with 
the French aspect. Lord Acton's Lectures include one 
on the Huguenots, too. 

The Massacre of Saint Bartholomew's Eve is dealt 
with in Stanley Weyman's The House of The Wolf, and 
by Dumas in Marguerite of Valois. 

Time wil not permit much reference to Marjorie 
Bowen, and H. C. Bailey and others: but another 
article in thisseries has already traversed this ground. 
(See The Journal of Education for April, 1937.) 


THE PURITANS 


The Puritan has always been an enigma to other 
people, whether it be as an employer in Conan Doyle's 
novel, The Firm of Girdlestone, or as a father, on the 
stage, in The Barretts of Wimpole Street, or as a missionary 
in Rain, which have all three been filmed. 

As Macaulay points out in his Essay on Milton, the 
Puritan had two sides to his character; the one all 
self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion ; the other, 
proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated himself 
in the dust before his Maker; but he set his foot on 
the neck of his king. 

Conan Doyle’s Micah Clarke is a very good study of 
the English Puritan ; Old Mortality is unsurpassed for 
the Scottish ; May Wynne's Wilchfinder is good for the 
New England Puritans. 


THE QUAKERS 


Amidst the Wars of Religion of the seventeenth 
century there arose a new conception of the Church 
when the Quakers called themselves the Society of 
Friends. Mrs. Craik’s John Halifax, Gentleman, gives, 
perhaps, the classic picture of a Quaker family. Scott's 
Red Gauntlet contains a less elaborate, but very 
significant, account of Joshuah Geddes and his daughter, 
Rachel. Nelsons do a very nice edition. 

In his essay on Imperfect Sympathies, and in the one 
on Quakers Charles Lamb makes it clear that he was 
very much impressed by the Friends. Says he: Every 
Quakeress is a lily; and when they come up in bands 
to their Whitsun conferences, whitening the streets of 
the metropolis, from all parts of the kingdom, they show 
like troops of the Shining Ones." 


TOLERATION 


The Wars of Religion were but the growing pains of 
Liberty. In time, intellectual freedom began to appear, 
under the guise of religious toleration, and the Age of 
Reason began. In 1660 the Royal Society was founded. 

J. R. Bury's History of Freedom of Thought (H. U. L.) 
is a concise narrative of the whole subject. Longer, but 
interesting, is Lecky's Rise of Rationalism in Europe, 
which used to be included in the R.P.A. sixpenny 
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reprints. My own book on the Effects of the Reformation 
(Heffer) attempts to outline the growth of religious 
toleration. The chapter on Liberty in Winwood Reade’s 
Martyrdom of Man is an epic. 


THE METHODISTS 


A hundred years later, a new spirit was abroad. By 
1760 western Europe had become sentimental. In 
literature, this sentimentalism is included in Romanti- 
cism. In religion, it produced a notable movement. 
Green's Short History becomes even more than usually 
picturesque when it reaches the Methodists and White- 
field’s preaching, '' hushing all criticism by its intense 
reality, its earnestness of belief, and its deep tremulous 
sympathy with the sin and sorrow of mankind." 

Chapter XXXI of Bishop Boyd Carpenter’s Popular 
History of the Church of England is good here. Dinah, 
the Methodist woman preacher in George Eliot's Adam 
Bede must not be forgotten. 

Quiller Couch’s Hetty Wesley (Dent) was much 
discussed when it first appeared. An abridged edition of 
Wesley’s Journal (Dent) is worth reading. The Religious 
Tract Society have penny biographies on John Wesley 
and George Whitefield. 


THE EVANGELICALS 


The Methodists themselves, numerous and influential 
though they became, were perhaps a small part of the 
results of the Methodist revival. The lethargy of the 
clergy came to an end, and the great Evangelical 
movement revivified the Church. Chapter X of Green’s 
Short History crams a good deal of vivid detail about 
the humanitarian impulse of the Evangelical movement 
into a small space. Chapter XXXII of Boyd Carpenter’s 
Popular History (Murray) covers the ground. Canon 
Watson’s volume on The Church of England (H.U.L.) 
is also useful, as is Edwyn Bevan's Christianity in the 
same series. The R.T.S. penny biographies include lives 
of Elizabeth Fry, William Wilberforce, John Howard, 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury. There is also a volume 
on the British Anti-Slavery Movement in the H.U.L. 
Those whose ideas of slavery are based on Uncle Tom's 
Cabin will obtain a new point of view from Margaret 
Mitchell's Gone with the Wind. 

Missions can scarcely be touched on here, for lack of 
space: but the R.T.S. penny biographies have lives of 
David Livingstone, Mackay of Uganda, Chalmers of 
New Guinea, Gilmour of Mongolia, and Grenfell of the 
Congo. Mrs. Creighton's volume on Missions (H.U.L.) 
contains a bibliography. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


The Oxford Movement was great and important, but 
we cannot do justice to it now. Chapter XXXIV of 
Boyd Carpenter’s Popular History gives a plain, un- 
varnished account. The Church Literature Association 
has a wealth of publications on the subject. The 
Ritualists, who followed, were roughly handled by 
Harold Begbie in novels like The Priest, which expressed 
the ordinary Protestant opinion. Compton-Mackenzie 
in The Parson’s Progress, &c., and Robert Keable, 
Passim, deal with the Anglo-Catholic position. 
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We can scarcely touch on other and later movements, 
but Kingsley’s novels, Yeast and Alton Locke, mark the 
beginning of Christian Socialism. The Salvation Army 
is the theme of Harold Begbie's Broken Earthenware, 
and of The Light of India. He also did a similar work 
about the Y.M.C.A. The history of the Free Churches 
has been done by W. B. Selbie in Nonconformity 
(H. U. L.); but the really popular work is Joseph 
Ritson's Romance of Nonconformity. Barry, in The Little 
Minister, &c., delineates the old-fashioned Presbyterian. 
Every one has heard about A. J. Russell’s For Sinners 
Only, but few realize that Rose Macaulay’s humorous 
novel, Going Abroad, is a very able study of the Group 
Movement and the methods of the early ‘‘ Groupers." 

Is it irrelevant to mention that The Proselyte, a novel 
by Susan Ertz, is a very competent exposition of 
Mormonism ? | 


Harbour Lights 


From the desert of loneness ; 
The darkness of doubt ; 

From the tempest of pain 
The lights shine out. 


A great white gull 
In a magic light 

Flies through the sky, 
And gone is the night. 


VIOLET BRANFORD. 


NOTE BY THE Eprroks.—In the article on A Seventh 
Decade Begins," which appeared in the January issue, 
mention was made of Mr. Benchara Branford as an early 
and valued contributor. We have pleasure in continuing 
the connexion by publishing the above brief lyric from 
the pen of Mr. Branford's daughter, author of The 
Quest. 


Three new school books in the Spring List issued by the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss will attract attention: they 
are Science for the Services, by D. B. Peacock, which has 
been prepared for the technical examinations, in particular 
the Aircraft Apprentices’, R.A.F. and the Artificer Appren- 
tices’, R.N.; A New Geometry, by A. W. Siddons and 
K. S. Snell; and Electricity and Magnetism, by A. E. E. 
McKenzie, of School Certificate and ist M. B. standard. 
Many, apart from physicists, will welcome the new series 
entitled the Cambridge Library of Modern Science, if the 
promise of the first volume, The Evolution of Phystcs, by 
Prof. A. Einstein and Dr. L. Infeld, is maintained. 

* * * 


Messrs. H. F. AND G. WITHERBY, LTD., have just issued 
the first volume of The Handbook of British Birds, by H. F. 
Witherby, Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain, Norman F. Ticehurst 
and Bernard W. Tucker. This standard work will be com- 
pleted in five volumes, and is a re-written and expanded 
edition of the well-known Practical Handbook of British 
Birds. ; à 7 


The Shakespeare Head series issued by BasıL BLACKWELL 
is to be augmented, according to that firm’s Spring List, 
by a collection of fourteen volumes on The Prose Writings 
of Jonathan Swift, edited by Prof. Herbert Davis, of Cornell, 
and by two volumes of Unpublished Works of the Brontés, 
edited by T. J. Wise and J. A. Symington. Teachers will 
also be interested in Beginning Latin, by Gilbert Highet, 
and in The Teaching of Arithmetic and Elementary Mathe- 
matics, by W. L. Sumner. 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
| VIII.—PUBLIC SCHOOLS, OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, &c. 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers' Company's School 


Y dear W. 

I was glad to get your letter, with answers 
to the questions which I asked. First and foremost, let 
me say how relieved I am that you were not among the 
number of head masters who recently applied for 
membership of the Headmasters' Conference. Had you 
been, I might have applied Dean Liddell's words to you, 
Not only have you imperilled your immortal soul, but 
you have incurred my serious displeasure." Several 
head masters, of whom I used to think well, did, to my 
sorrow, apply, and I can think of no reasons except 
snobbish ones why they did so. By the way, I like a 
good definition. In that wondeful book, The Oxford 
Concise Dictionary, the definition of a snob, as the word 
is now used is, A person with exaggerated respect for 
social position ; and a disposition to be ashamed of 
socially inferior connexions, behave with servility to 
social superiors, and judge of merit by externals.” And 
do you remember the American's definition of life— 
It's just one dam thing after another." But I must 
not digress. 

Not all the charges, of course, in the Oxford Concise 
Dictionary apply to the head masters in question, but 
they must have been actuated by the feeling that 
they and their schools would rise in the social scale if 
they were admitted. They would have either openly 
claimed or implied, according to their temperaments, 
that their schools are now public schools. But they 
would not have deceived many. The general public 
understands pretty well what schools are public schools 
in the proper meaning of that term. It understands, 
too, that what is called the public school spirit is not 
confined to those schools. Head masters, whether of 
public, grammar, county or municipal secondary schools 
should have souls above social position, and the vast 
majority have, thank goodness. 

I asked you, inter alta, about English grammar. I am 
glad that it has its proper place in your curriculum. In 
my commonplace book, I find the following letter from 
a parent to a head master. I do not desire for my 
son to ingage in grammer, as I prefer him to ingage in 
yuseful studies and can learn him to speak and write 
properly myself. I have went through four grammers 
and I cant say as they did me no good. I prefer him 
ingage in german and drawing and vocal music on the 
piano." I suppose that this must be attributed to that 
prolific writer, Mr. Bon Trovato." As regards Latin, 
French and German, there was, when I was at school, 
too much insistence on accidence, to the neglect of vital 
elements in those languages. But the pendulum has 
swung too far in the opposite direction now, and I am 
glad that you insist upon a thorough knowledge of 
accidence. I am glad, too, that you feel like me about 
writing, spelling, dates, &c. 

I did not ask you about your out-of-school activities, 
because I have your school prospectus, which gives a 


long list of them. Now, I acquit you (though there are 
a few head masters whom I do not so acquit) of organizing 
out-of-school activities for advertising purposes, or to 
impress the inspectors of the Board of Education, who 
pay much attention to such developments. But I want 
to ask you a few questions about them. Are all these 
clubs and societies really flourishing ? If so, is there not 
a danger of your boys becoming so absorbed in them as 
to devote insufficient time to their homework ? And if 
your staff takes such a great share in running them as 
your prospectus suggests, have they enough time for 
keeping up-to-date in their subjects and for correcting 
written work ? I mention first the considerations which 
affect the school. It is by no means an easy matter, 
especially for your science masters, to keep up-to-date. 
As regards written work, I myself was always assailed 
by the temptation to neglect correcting it. Itisa hateful 
job—one of the few things about teaching which is 
hateful—but it has got to be done, if one's teaching is 
to be effective. There is another consideration—have the 
masters any time for any life of their own, apart from 
school? They ought to, even in term-time. Otherwise 
they become narrow, and awkward and ill at ease in 
the company of non-scholastic men and women. 

Surely all the activities in that long list are not really 
flourishing and useful. I am convinced that you have 
too many. My advice to you—quite unasked for, but 
as Mark Twain said, To be good is noble, but to tell 
others how to be good is nobler, and no trouble "—is 
to do away with several of them. 

You briefly say that you are suffering from an epidemic 
of stealing in your school. Very few schools escape. 
You do not say how you are dealing with it. I hope 
you are avoiding a big mistake I once made when I had 
such an epidemic. I put a prefect on to watch at a 
peep-hole into the place where the thefts were taking 
place. He saw a friend of his stealing, came and reported 
to me quickly enough to enable me to catch the culprit 
in flagrante delicto, but burst into tears afterward and 
was miserable for a long time. I was very sorry about 
it and made up my mind never to employ a boy in such 
a task again. Thefts in school are very difficult to deal 
with, and one gets no help from professors of education 
or books on school management. 

The dreadful verses which, for some inscrutable reason 
I quoted to you and which for some reason equally 
inscrutable you wish to learn, are as follows : 

'* Tomahawked had been her husband, 

Then the foe with fiendish jest 

Drank his blood and scooped his eyes out, 

Eating them with frightful zest." 
Talking of “ inscrutable,” do you know this? ^" Dis 
noted divine is one of the greatest men ob de age. He 
knows de unknowable, he can do de undoable, and he 
can onscrew the onscrutable." 


Yours ever, W. J. T. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


THE Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
has appointed Miss M. Jarrett, at present Head Mistress 
of the Clapham High School and Principal of the Clapham 
High School Training College, to be Head Mistress of 
Streatham Hill and Clapham High School and Principal 
of the Clapham and Streatham Hill Training College, 
as from September, 1938. Miss Jarrett passed through 
the Final Honours School in English Language and 
Literature from Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Prior to 
her appointment to Clapham High School she was 
English Mistress at The Belvedere School, Liverpool. 

* * *c 


THE Governors of the Worthing High School for Girls 
have appointed Miss Constance Reid, of the Paddington 
and Maida Vale High School for Girls, as Head Mistress 
of the Worthing High School for Girls in succession to 
Miss Kate Coast, who is retiring at the end of August of 
this year. Miss Reid graduated with M.A. at Oxford. 


* * * 


Miss MARGARET STANSFELD'S fifty years as Physical 
Instructor at The Bedford High School for Girls, and 
thirty-five years' Principalship of the Bedford Physical 
Training College no doubt constitutes a record in length 
of tenure. In 1884, Madam Bergman-Osterberg visited 
England to introduce the Ling System of Swedish 
Gymnastics to the women's colleges and schools then 
arising to meet the claims of higher education for women. 
Two years later this lady, who had left home and 
husband to establish Ling's methods, opened a Physical 


Training College for Women at Dartford Heath, Kent. 
One of her first students was Miss Stansfeld. She was 
the ablest, and became an enthusiastic disciple. Bedford 
High School requiring a physical instructor, Madam 
Bergman-Osterberg sent Miss Stansfeld. It was an 
ideal appointment, for the Midland town had two large 
public schools for girls, several private schools, and about 
I,000 girls required physical instruction. Fifteen years 
after her appointment at the High School, the Bedford 
Physical Training College was established. Beginning 
with one house in Bedford's chief residential thorough- 
fare, others were annexed until twelve were required to 
house the staff and students. Miss Stansfeld's contri- 
bution to national fitness is considerable and the fine 
record of England's women in international sport owes 
much to the Bedford College as developed under her 


guidance. š " " 


MR. A. G. PITE, who collapsed at a function and died 
on March 18 last, had only been in office as Head Master 
of Cheltenham College since January, 1937. Mr. Pite 
was an exhibitioner of Westminster School and graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, with a first class in 
Part II of the Hist. Tripos. He served in the Royal 
Field Artillery from 1915 to 1919 being awarded the 
M.C. Later he became Head of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Settlement and Tutor of the W.E.A. London 
District. Prior to appointment to Cheltenham Mr. Pite 
had been Head Master of Weymouth College for nine 


years. ONLOOKER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OXFORD AND THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


In your leading article for March you consider at 
length the topic of The Training of Teachers, and you 
form conclusions with almost all of which I cordially 
agree. May I regret that your leader-writer was so 
uninformed as to make a misleading reference to this 
University because it had no “ Professor of Education? 
Good gracious, sir, would it have increased the immense 
value of the work of Mr. George Smith in the last ten 
years if he had been called Professor Smith instead of 
Director of the Department ? The Oxford nomenclature 
happens to be different from that of modern universities, 
and we call a man a professor when his main duties are 
concerned with research and pure scholarship; a man 
whose work has more of the administrative in it, who is 
head of a department, whose qualifications are generally 
more practical, is commonly called a Director." It is 
true that the Science Departments have moved away from 
this tradition, but tradition it is, and your leader-writer 
should have looked rather at facts than at names. 


It is not for me to estimate the value of this Department, 
nor how good it is at its job, nor even how far it lags 
behind Cambridge ; but when Oxford is probably the only 
University in the country which stipulates by Statute 
that the Head of its Education Department should be 
an experienced schoolmaster, when it has supported a 
Readership in Education (which is, of course, for 
scholarship) for many years, it is rather hard to be picked 
on as an example of a casual view of the art of 


teaching. It really does seem to me, sir, that you owe 
some slight apology to '' Professor " Jacks! 
R. E. WILLIAMS. 
Department of Education, 
I5 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


Mr. Williams should reflect carefully before indignantly 
labelling me as ''ill-informed." I criticized Oxford 
University, not its Education Department, for not 
giving the art or science of education its due official 
status, and I hold that both Mr. George Smith and 
Mr. Maurice Jacks should have been occupants of a 
chair in education (on which needless to say they would 
shed lustre). I remember the foundation of the Day 
Training Department in 1919 (when I was a member of 
the University) and this enables me to remind 
Mr. Williams that it is still a Department (just as indeed 
is the Department for Research in Agricultural Economy). 
There are faculties at Oxford in studies such as law, 
medicine and theology, but not in education. Music 
and geography have their boards of studies but education 
has none. It is high time that Oxford followed the 
example of London University, which recognizes the 
Director and Deputy Director of the Institute of 
Education as Professors of the University. And now 
that Cambridge is about to do the same, may we not 
hope that Oxford will give its own Education Depart- 
ment the fuller status that it has long deserved ? 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


A Cameo from the Pacific.—Through the generosity 
of Sir Philip Goldfinch, K.B.E., General Manager of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, Ltd., of Australia, a new 
diorama of a sugar plantation in Fiji has been constructed 
at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, where it can 
now be seen in the Fiji Court of the Exhibition Galleries. 


* * * 


Educational Broadcasts from New Tork. — The 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc., of New Vork. U. S. A., 
is including within its educational programme a series of 
“ Great Plays." These plays, which are chosen from the 
classics, will show the development of drama from the 
Ancient Greek to, and including, the modern theatre. The 
series commenced with '' The Birds," by Aristophanes and 
the broadcasts are being continued on Saturday afternoons 
from 5 to 6 p.m. EST. Ateach presentment a commentator 
discusses the locale of the play, describes the audience and 
the historic place in which the play was actually presented 
in the past. 

* * * 


Esperanto.—The increasing use of Esperanto is indi- 
cated by the following developments: 

The Minister of Education in Denmark has recently 
decreed that in future the instruction of Esperanto is to be 
encouraged and supported financially in State Day and 
Evening Schools. 

The National Broadcasting Service in Eire, after several 
experimental broadcasts in Esperanto last year, has now 
decided to introduce the international language as a regular 
programme item. At present, information about the country 
and its institutions is being broadcast in Esperanto once a 
month, and the authorities have received many hundreds of 
appreciative letters from all over Europe. 

The French Minister for National Defence, M. Daladier, 
has issued a special decree permitting the organizing of 
courses for the instruction of Esperanto to officers and 
soldiers of all ranks in the French army. 

The use of the international language is rapidly growing 
in Czechoslovakia, and on April r9 and 20 the Czech short- 
wave station in Prague is for the first time transmitting 
a special programme in Esperanto to America and Europe 
respectively. 

* * * 


Studentship in the History and Geography of 
India.—The University College Committee will award, in 
June, 1938, a Sir William Meyer Studentship in the History 
and Geography of India, of the value of about /120, tenable 
for two years. Candidates must be graduates of a university 
of the British Empire and must be qualified to enter upon 
an approved course of training in methods of research, with 
a view to taking a higher degree in the University of 
London. The candidate elected will be required to devote 
his (or her) whole time to this work. Candidates wishing to 
compete should communicate with the Secretary of Uni- 
versity College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1) as soon as 
possible, and not later than May 15, 1938. 


* * * 


Secondary Schools and Citizenship.—Over a hundred 
secondary schools in and near London were represented at 
a conference on Methods of Training in the Responsibilities 
of Citizenship held at Morley College. Sir Ernest Simon, 
speaking on The Qualities of a Democrat,” said that the 
rise of dictatorships had made it necessary for the democ- 
racies to determine the type of citizens they wanted to 
produce. The intellectual qualities which the schools should 
strive to foster were a wide range of knowledge, clear 


thinking which could penetrate propaganda, imagination 


and the power of compromise. Children should enter upon 
life with the determination to contribute something effective 
to the commonweal, and should be ready to admit that 
their opinions might not always beright. Dr. Cyril Norwood 
stressed physical fitness as an essential requisite of good 
citizenship. He criticized the system of sending children 
out to exercise together because they happened to be on a 
certain level intellectually, and advocated graduated 
exercises for graduated classes. Mr. J. H. Simpson, Principal 
of St. Mark's College, urged the value of self-government in 
school not only as a training for democratic government 
but as a means of abolishing that feeling of inferiority so 
often experienced by adolescents and finding expression 
either in abject submissiveness or in puerile and aggressive 
bumptiousness. Mr. Michael Stewart, of the Coopers’ 
Company’s School, dwelt on the. necessity for raising 
controversial issues in school, if an adequate study of the 
modern world was to be pursued. An honest statement of 
the teacher’s views was both permissible and advisable 
provided that it was accompanied by a clear statement of 
the facts and principles in dispute. Altogether the confer- 
ence was a very helpful one. 


Latin Versions of Children’s Songs 
and Rhymes 


By BASIL ANDERTON 


THE LION AND THE NIGGER BOY 


There was a dreadful, dreadful lion that roared about the 
land. 

He found a little nigger boy asleep upon the sand. 

He just gave one big roar and waked the little fellow up, 

And said, ‘ You’d better run away, for I’ve come out to 


sup |’ 

The little boy said, ‘ Thank you, Sir,’ and ran with all 
his might ; 

And the lion never looked at him till he was out of 
sight. 


(W.S.A.) 


Olim leo grandis erat, 
Horridus, torvissimus, 
Qui per terras mugiebat 
Escae avidissimus. 
Aethiopicum sopitum 
In arena puerum 
Videt: semel rudens eum 
Suscitat attonitum. 
‘ Heus, in pedes,' inquit leo, 
Conice te citius : 
Cenam sumere iam volo. 
Apage! Sic satius.' 
Ille * Grates ago,’ inquit. 
O benigne domine! ' 
Inde loca tuta petit, 
Aufugitque strenue ; 
Quem non leo aspicit 
Donec e conspectu sit. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


CANADA 


Reform was the keynote of all educational activity in 
Reform in ' Canada during 1937, and foremost in 
the air advocating and reporting upon pro- 
: gressive tendencies has been The School, 
the organ of the Ontario College of Education at the 
University of Toronto. Among a number of excellent 
regular features of special interest is Current Events,“ 
by L. J. Henry, of the Central Technical School, Toronto ; 
this is divided into two sections, A, consisting of suggested 
assignments for class reports by individuals or committees, 
with references, including the daily press, dealing with the 
subject under investigation, and B, consisting of a summary 
which is a model of conciseness, relevance and integrity. 
If for no other reason but this feature, The School should 
have a universal circulation in Canadian institutions of all 
kinds, and Mr. Henry's methods applied at all stages. 
In an article in The School for December last, the 
advances made in improving adminis- 


XM trative units were discussed. The small- 
Units: district system of administering rural 


schools and the present methods of dis- 
tributing the financial burden of school costs have long 
hampered progress in teaching method and curriculum 


reorganization. The most sensational advance made in 
— in British this direction has been in British 
Colima Columbia, where the Peace River and 


Fraser Valley areas have become models 
of large centralized inspectorates benefiting all the smaller 
units. Alberta has since 1936 had a law 
—in Alberta. permitting the Minister of Education to 
create as large school divisions as he may 
choose with a minimum of five sub-divisions or wards, the 
divisions being administered by a board on which sub- 
divisional delegates sit. The divisional boards appoint 
teachers, enforce attendance laws and, through municipal 
councils, raise school funds by taxation, while the sub- 
divisional boards have general supervision of school property 
in the districts and may provide, or petition the division 
for, educational facilities not provided by the division. In 
the last report of the Provincial Minister—who is also 
Premier—Alberta had divisions covering one-fifth of its 
area, and it is hoped in time that the divisional boards will 
be enabled to choose their own superintendents and that 
the present school district boundaries will disappear, these 
districts becoming no more than attendance units. 

Though British Columbia and Alberta have shown such 
marked progress, there has been advance elsewhere. 

Manitoba enacted legislation for municipal units long ago, 
but only one municipality took advantage 
of it. In 1936, however, the law was 
amended to allow of municipal school 
districts in any rural municipality where all the districts 
are under an official trustee. 

Ontario has attacked the problem of the small school 
but has encountered much opposition, 
due only to the innate conservatism of a 
rural population with long-established 
traditions of independence. A Billintroduced some twelve 
years ago to replace the rural school sections by township 
units was withdrawn for this reason and permissive legis- 
lation only is now in force, York and a number of northern 
townships having their own areas. 

Quebec being the oldest province is well satisfied with its 
system, but the Maritime Provinces show 
widespread dissatisfaction with the small 
district; one county in Nova Scotia, 
largely as a result of the adult education 
scheme sponsored by the St. Francis Xavier University, has 
petitioned for permission to establish the whole county as 
an administrative unit. 


—in Manitoba. 


—jin Ontario. 


—in Quebec and 
the Maritime 
Provinces. 


The general conclusions to be drawn from this reformist 
movement are: (1) that the blame for the postponement of 
reform is due not to the provincial educational departments 
but to the conservatism of the rural population, and (2) that 
reform is well on the way, specially in the West, and that 
the extension of the adult education movement is one of the 
most important contributory factors. 

Revision of the curriculum has been the preoccupation 
of every province in the last ten years 
and in an article in last month's The School 
the whole question was discussed. ‘Cana- 
dian education has never before been surveyed and the 
system has grown up haphazardly to suit local needs; 
this is in startling contrast to the excessive zeal displayed 
in the United States where 30,000 curriculum revisions are 
filed in Columbia University. This sporadic growth has 
been produced by a philosophy of education embodied in a 
belief in the selective ability of educational experts and the 
uniform text-book, a blind faith in the training colleges, 
and confidence in the inspectorate and in the efficacy of the 
examinationsystem. Thus, unlike the American system, the 
Canadian is retrospective and conservative, not prospective 
and experimental. American criticism and the Hadow 
reports have stimulated the provinces, however, and the 
following are the outstanding points from the new revisions. 

The new conception of education is one which stresses the 
development of character and citizenship 
and the provision of a ‘‘ stimulating 
environment in which the pupils’ natural 
tendencies will be directed into useful abilities and desirable 
attitudes." An intermediate or junior high-school must be 
recognized as a stepping-stone to the high school from the 
elementary school. Activity programmes must be 
further introduced into the system, but to prevent the 

: se frequent “sloppiness found in the use 

Gen of these programmes, the examination 

system must be retained. '' Enterprises,” 
a term taken from the Hadow reports, but similar to the 
American projects, are to be encouraged; these are 
called ''social activities in the lower grades in Alberta 
and social experiences in the higher. Crafts, art, music 
and domestic science are to be encouraged and the conse- 
quent reorganization of buildings is to be introduced. 
Health, physical education and mental hygiene are recog- 
nized as important basically, and provision is to be made 
for the differentiation of ability. Home- 
work is to be restricted and library 
reference and a wider choice of books is 
recommended. In sum, a liberal wave is sweeping over 
Canadian education which reflects considerable American 
influence, notwithstanding frequent reference to the Hadow 
reports. 

This wave can also be noted in the recommendations of 
the Canadian Education Association on 
examinations a year ago. These include 
a single type of high-school leaving certi- 
ficate issued by the Department of Education, to be based 
on the successful completion of a provincial minimum 
high-school career, regardless of the subjects taken save for 
a few common ones. They also include a recommendation 
that no examinations be set in art, music, vocational 
subjects and English Literature, and that specimens of 
work and record cards should be considered in these 
subjects. Essays and oral tests are further recommended 
for testing creative ability and languages respectively, and 
carefully constructed short-answer tests should be used for 
subjects where information and routine skill are to be tested. 

Also received : The Educational Record of the Province of 
Quebec. The Educational Review, the official organ of the 
New Brunswick Teachers' Association and the Prince 
Edward Island Teachers' Federation. 
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HOLIDAY COURSES, CONFERENCES AND TOURS 


Physical Training.—Courses in Physical Training are 
being held at Loughborough College in conjunction with 
the Central Council of Recreative Physical Training for and 
on behalf of the National Fitness Council. The courses have 
been arranged in preparation for the demand for whole-time 
Organizers and Leaders (Men) which may reasonably be 
expected to follow the offer of grant-aid made by the 
National Fitness Council to those authorities and voluntary 
organizations wishing to make such appointments. The 
courses are of two types, one of twelve weeks’ duration 
(April 26 to July 15) and one of twenty-four weeks (April 26 
to Christmas). The shorter course is intended for men who 
have had previous training and experience, and the longer 
course should help young men desirous of obtaining appoint- 
ments as part or full-time instructor-leaders in physical 
training. Application forms and further particulars may 
be obtained from the Central Council of Recreative Physical 
Training, Abbey House, Victoria Street, London, S.W. r. 


* * * 


Study Tour to Italy. An investigation into education, 
housing and social welfare schemes in Italy is to be made 
by professional men and women from all parts of Great 
Britain who will visit Rome, Florence and Naples this 
Easter. The visit has been organized by International 
Holiday and Study Tours (60 Torrington Square, London, 
W.C. 1) to meet the special needs of teachers, architects 
and those engaged in social studies. Facilities will be 
provided for members of the party to visit schools, factories, 
land and housing development schemes or to make special 
studies in any field of cultural interest. Members of the 
party will be welcomed by the Italian Minister of Education 
and a reception will be given in their honour by Prince 
Colonna, Governor of Rome. An opportunity will be 
provided for those who wish it to meet the Pope. 


* * * 


Additional Courses for Acting Teachers. — Teachers 
in England and Wales with at least five years’ teaching 
experience who desire to break away from teaching for a 
short spell in order to pursue, either at home or abroad, 
courses of advanced study of post-graduate type, or to 
undertake practical study of industrial conditions connected 
with the teaching of technical subjects, are at liberty to 
apply to the Board of Education for financial assistance 
for the purpose. The period for which aid is available is 
about one year, but shorter periods can be approved. The 
maximum grant payable to any one teacher is /200. The 
object of these awards (Studentships for Teachers) is to 
enable a limited number of teachers to increase their 
knowledge of a particular subject and at the same time to 
extend their experience of the world, and thus to enhance 
their value to the community as teachers. Further par- 
ticulars (Form 125 U.) and application forms are obtainable 
from the Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. r. Applica- 
tions should be made before April 30, 1938. 


* * * 


Town and Country Planning Summer School, 1938. 
—It has been decided to hold the School this year at Mardon 
Hall, Exeter, from September 2 to 9. Mardon Hall is a 
fine modern Residential Hall of the University College, 
standing in large grounds with excellent recreational 
facilities. The programme of lectures will be issued as 
soon as possible, and those wishing to receive copies, or to 
have their names placed on the School Register, should 
communicate at once with the Hon. General Secretary, 
26 Church Green, Witney, Oxfordshire. 


* * * 


Refresher Courses for Teachers.—The Board of 
Education has issued a list (178) of Term Courses for Serving 


Teachers approved under the terms of Circular 1453. The 
courses are for the summer term and the list includes 
courses in physical training, arts and craíts, music, rural 
subjects and care and education of retarded children? 


* * $ 


Dramatic Production.—An Easter School of The Art 
of Acting and Play Production will be held at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3, from April 14 to 24. 
This will be the forty-first vacation school inaugurated by 
the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, from which forms 
of application and further particulars can be obtained. 


* * * 


Lausanne.—The programme of the vacation courses in 
modern French arranged by the Faculty of Letters of the 
University of Lausanne is now available. The courses 
extend from July 18 to October 8 and are divided into four 
sections each of three weeks' duration. Each course com- 
prises practical work and phonetics, but in addition Course À 
(July 18-August 27) includes lectures on literature, history, 
art, &c. Examinations are held at the end of each period 
of six weeks, and certificates of proficiency awarded. Ade- 
quate facilities exist for sport and recreation, and excursions 
are arranged. Application should be made to the Secrétariat 
de la Faculté des Lettres, Cité, Lausanne, Switzerland, or 
in Great Britain to Mlle. B. M. Nichols, S. Catherine's 
School, Bramley, Guildford. 


* * * 


New Ideals in Education.— The Easter Conference is 
to be held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, from April 16-21. 
The theme of the conference is to be Education and 
Character (with Reference to the training of the Emotions). 
The address of welcome will be given by Mr. M. L. Jacks, 
Director of the Training Department, Oxford, and formerly 
Head Master of Mill Hill School. An interesting programme 
has been arranged including periods for group discussions. 


* * * 


International Conference on Peace ſeaching.— The 
Education Committee of the League of Nations Union, upon 
which are represented all the national associations of local 
educational authorities and teachers, has convened an inter- 
national conference of teachers for the end of the Easter 
holidays. The Conference is to re-examine the whole 
question of '' peace teaching in the schools and to consider 
how best to equip young people to meet the unknown but, 
possibly, immense problems that will confront them as 
citizens in a rapidly changing world. The Conference will 
mect in the University of London from Friday, April 22, 
until the afternoon of Monday, April 25. 


* * * 


Holiday Courses in Europe. Under this title the 
Institut de Coopération Intellectuelle de la Société des 
Nations, Paris, has published its annual list, price ten 
francs. Copies can be obtained from Messrs. Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 40 Museum Street, London, W. C. 1. All the higher 
holiday courses organized in Europe and open to foreign 
visitors are included. Brief details of the programme, fees 
and facilities are given for each of the 160 courses listed. 


* * * 


Board of Education List of Summer Schools.— List 
180, published by the Board of Education and obtainable 
at H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d., gives brief particulars 
of the vacation courses to be held, mainly in the summer, 
in England, Wales and Scotland. Included in the list are 
some fifty short courses for teachers arranged by the 
Board of Education itself. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the March Competition is V. N.,“ 
proxime accessit “ T. S. M." 

The winner of the February Competition was Miss 
Norah M. Chown, 37 Chartfield Avenue, Putney, S.W. 15. 

We classify the forty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I (a) V. N., T. S. M., Ex Or, Pluto, L. L., Urbanus, 
H. S. W., Bubenberg, Fidelis, Numéro. 


(b) Pearly Queen, Yendu, G. E. M., D. L. H., 
J. E. M., Chateáàu d'If, Borderer, Argentea, 
Atlantis, J. T. P. R., Silsden, Memus, 
Dexter, Calvus, Old Trident, Colva, E. Hy. 


Class II.—Sinister, Tula, Lee Anderson, Martin, 
Hibernia, Old Colwyn, R. E., Roxane, 
Presbutes, Afon Wen, Damon, Nautilus, 


Passing, might return again. 

At many a tavern in the town 

He washed his daily herring down 
And supped innumerable glasses ; 
Stranger, be sure his spirit would 
Be glad, when any traveller passes, 
To drink his health—if spirits could. 


TRANSLATED BY L. L.” 


Here lieth Paul who droop'd his eyes 

In meeting those completely sober, 
And ever pray'd unto the skies 

For years with more than one October. 
This mighty Pillar of the Inn 
With a salt herring would begin 
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Onyx, W. A. C. 


EPITAPHE, BY FRANCOIS MAYNARD (1582-1642) 


Ci git Paul qui baissait les yeux 

A la rencontre des gens sobres, 

Et qui priait toujours les cieux 

Qu l'année efit plusieurs Octobres. 
Ce grand pilier de cabaret 

Avecque un hareng soret 

Humait des bouteilles sans nombre ; 
Passant qui t'es ici porté, 

Sache qu'il voudrait que son ombre 
Efit de quoi boire à ta santé. 


TRANSLATED BY ' V. N." 


Here Paul doth lie, who vail'd his eyes 

On meeting persons starched and sober, 
Who ceas'd not to implore the skies 

That half the year might be October. 

This tavern-prop, to quench the thirst 
That one red herring gave him first, 

Would swallow bottles without number. 
Trav'ller that mark'st the grave of Paul 
Know, might his spirit rouse from slumber, 
He'd pledge thee, giv'n the wherewithal. 


TRANSLATED BY "T. S. M." 


Here lieth Paul, who would not lift 
His eyes in presence of the sober, 
And ever craved of heaven this gift : 
A year with more than one October. 
The tavern’s main support and stay, 
With countless bottles day by day 
He moistened his red herring dry. 
Be sure that he would wish his ghost 
Never to lack, good passer-by, 

The wherewithal thy health to toast. 


TRANSLATED BY “ Ex On" 


Here lyeth Paul who dropped his eyes 
When meeting people who were sober, 
And who for ever prayed the skies 

For years with every month October. 
This great supporter of the pub, 

The while one bloater served for grub, 
Unnumbered bottles would be swilling. 
Stranger whom hazard hither drew, 
Know that he’d fain his shade were filling 
A glass wherewith to drink to you. 


l TRANSLATED BY PLUTO 

- Here lies Paul who turned his gaze 
Away from that of sober men, 
And prayed that the October days 


Imbibing bottles numberless. 
Stranger, that chancest this to see, 
Know he would have his shade possess 
The wherewithal to drink to thee ! 


TRANSLATED BY URBANUS 
Here lieth Paul whose downcast eyes 
Avoided sober people’s gaze ; 
His prayers went ever to the skies 
For more October months and days. 
This pillar of the village inn 
With a red herring would begin 
The endless swilling he essayed. 
Whoe’er thou art that passest here, 
Know thou 'twould please him if his shade 
Could drink thy health in his loved beer. 


We were delighted with both the number and the 
quality of the entries submitted, and as there are no 
knotty problems to be elucidated, we are able to print 
several in full. 

There was one point of some linguistic interest. 
Ex Or,“ in a footnote to his version, suggests that the 
curious non-elision in avecque wn may be intended to 
emphasize un. Perhaps some reader who is more of an 
authority on seventeenth century prosody than we are 
ourselves can tell us whether this is'so. Darmesteter 
(Historical French Grammar) says that the form avecques 
coexisted with avec until well into the seventeenth 
century. We find the form avecque at this time because 
the s had dropped in pronunciation. . . . In the second 
half of the century avecques is scarcely ever used, save 
in poetry, to gain an additional syllable in the line." It 
may be therefore that the word ought to have been 
printed avecques here, or that the ghost of the s was 
enough to prevent elision. 

Be that as it may, we make no doubt that the one 
thirst-provoking herring is intended to be contrasted 
with the many bottles. The prize-winner brought out 
this detail; so also did “ Atlantis: 

This notable toper would dine 

On a single red herring, but wine ! 

Why, bottle on bottle he drained. 
Unfortunately this competitor chose a lilting metre 
scarcely suited to any epitaph, even a toper's, and his 


. concluding line was very weak. 


Ex Or brought in a modern touch, unnecessarily 
we thought, with pub and " grub." His last three 
lines were entirely admirable, but in the end we placed 
him below the more orthodox V. N.” and “ T. S. M.“ 
The former's Shakespearean va:/'d was quite in keeping 

(Continued on page 202) | 
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with the original, and we liked his ingenious return to 
the name Paul, to make a rhyme for wherewithal. “ L. L.“ 
gave a close rendering, though less spirited than 
Pluto's.T Urbanus" anglicized the wine into 
„October ale," quite a reasonable liberty to take. In 
parenthesis—as one or two competitors expressed doubt 
on the subject—October is of course the vintage time : 

vendémiaire, as the First Republic renamed it. 
“ H. S. W.” notes I should have wished to substitute 
vintage-months for Octobers, but doubted whether the 
P.E. would ' stand for ' it." On the contrary, we should 
have accounted it to him for righteousness. 

As usual, H. S. W.“ and Bubenberg " reached a 
high standard. Fidelis sent in a very pleasing 
version, but made it easier for himself by using ordinary 
rhymed couplets throughout. 

Some of Class I (b) chose fancy metres of their own ; 
however, all were quite good translations, worthy to be 
printed if we had space. Pearly Queen rendered 
the epitaph into purest Cockney, ending : 

You what 'ikes by, 'e'ld 'ave you know 
'Is spook is sick as mud to lack 
The wherewithal to say Bung O.“ 


We were vastly entertained, but sternly repressed 
our inclination to place this four de force any higher, 
reminding ourselves that some of the entertainment was 
provided by the translator and not derived from the 
original. The same may be said, to some extent, of the 
amusing version by Numéro.“ G. E. M." wrote 
“O passer-by who wandereth here and Silsden 
Know wayfarer who passeth by," each ignoring the 
second person singular. Memus would have been 


higher but for a very uncomfortable bit of scansion in 


the last line but one: 


Know he'd enjoy his shade having 
Wherewith to toast thee, passing friend. 


We must pass over the rest in this section without 
comment, except to say that we should have liked to 
print Argentea’s " verses, a remarkably fine per form- 
ance by a German lady. She should note that the 
'* imperfect ” form was meeting and was quaffing will not 
do in English in a frequentative sense. We should say 
met, or used to quaff. 

Lee Anderson, though very readable, took liberties 
with both meaning and metre. Poor “ R. E." concluded 
that the kareng soret was some obscure idiom, and vainly 
ransacked dictionaries. '' Roxane did a sound trans- 
lation, in blank verse. Presbutes and Afon Wen 
should pay more attention to their scansion. Did 
Damon leave out a line in copying? 


Tavern's pillar, jocund sinner 


seems to need something ending in “ dinner " to rhyme 
with it. 

We might remark that cabaret should not have been 
left unchanged, as two competitors left it. The mot 
guste was tavern, and “ Old Trident " went one better 
with 

This pillar of the bibber's kirk. 

We acknowledge with thanks stamps in lieu of coupon 

from Pearly Queen." 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans: 

lation into English of the following passage from Le Bal 

du Comte d'Orgel, by Raymond Radiguet (Bernard 
‘Grasset, Paris). 


Anne, que cette scéne avait laissé froid, admit qu'il 
allait peut-étre avoir mal. Ileut peur moins de la souffrance 
que des gestes qu'elle lui ferait accomplir. Il pressentit que 
peut-étre il ne considérerait pas toujours cet aveu comme il 
persistait de le faire: une inconvenance qui tirait sa 
gravité d'avoir été publiée. Contrairement aux autres 
hommes qui se laissent aller à ce qu'ils éprouvent, et 
songent ensuite aux moyens d'empécher le scandale, le 
comte allait professionellement au plus pressé, c'est-à-dire 
qu'il exploitait son choc, son hébétude, et, commençant 
par la fin, gardait pour la suite et pour le moment ot il 
serait seul les angoisses du coeur. 

Enfin, il semblait comprendre! Mahaut voyait bien que 
sa phrase avait porté. Attendant et souhaitant une 
tempéte, elle ferma les yeux. Mais Anne regrettait déjà 
d'avoir pu, par des mots prononcés plus fort que les autres, 
sortir de son cérémonial. Mahaut tremblante l’entendit 
donc qui disait d'une voix trés douce : 

“Cest absurde... Il faut que nous cherchions un 
moyen de tout réparer." 

Il y avait entre ces deux étres une grande distance. Elle 
rendait impossible à Mahaut de saisir le mécanisme qui 
amenait cette douceur. Elle se coucha doucement sur son 
oreiller, comme dans ces réves qui se terminent par une 
chute. Ces sortes de chutes réveillent. Elle se réveilla, se 
redressa. Elle regardait son mari, mais le comte d'Orgel 
ne vit pas qu'il avait devant lui une autre personne. 

Mahaut regardait Anne, assise dans un autre monde. De 
sa planéte le comte, lui, n'avait rien vu de la transformation 
qui s'était produite, et qu'au lieu de s'adresser à une 
frénétique il parlait maintenant à une statue. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 


— competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 


awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication 1f necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competstor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 186, must reach 
the office by the first post on May 2, 1938, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E. C. 4. ö 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


There was a gratifying increase in the number of 
candidates in the March Competition, though some way 
has yet to be made to reach the peak entry. Fairly 
satisfactory attention has been paid to the rules regarding 
the competition. Most of the essays were carefully and 
tastefully put together, but there was an exception in 
the case of one school. It is to be hoped for their own 
sake that the three candidates of the school in question 
did not see the slip-shod way in which their work was 
dispatched, for neatness in their work and tidiness in 
sending it into the office contribute to their success and 
should be encouraged. 

A highly creditable standard in the matter of the 
essays, in their composition, and in such things as 
penmanship, grammar and spelling was attained. 
Amongst the Juniors the first four or five essays were 


. exceedingly good. There was a deal of quaint reflection 


for a girl of 13 in her essay on Looking back." She 

was revisiting the playroom in which in earlier years she 

had spent many happy hours. There were touches of 
(Continued om page 204) = 
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ENGLISH 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Being Part V 


of “Aids to the Study and Composition of English.” By J.C. 
NESFIELD, M.A. Limp Cloth. 18. 6d. 

Contents: The Figures of Rhetoric—Prosody and Kindred Subjects—Poetic Diction—Style in 
Prose and Verse. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by Prof. W. S. 
KNICKERBOCKER. (Modern Readers’ Series.) 48. Gd. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LE MASQUE DE FER: Roman Historique. By ROBERT JEAN-BOULAN. 
Edited by P. G. WILSON, M. Sc., Supervisor in Educational Practice, King’s College, London. (Modern 
French Series.) 28. l 
E story with an historical background, suitable for boys and girls in their fourth and fifth years of 
study. 
FRENCH VERSE FOR SCHOOLS. wich Vocabulary and Exercises. By F. W. J. 
SAUNDERS, late Headmaster, Marienthal Public School, Saskatchewan, Canada. 1s. 6d. 
This little volume is intended to introduce pupils to the best modern French verse, and, if possible, 
to stimulate a desire for further exploration into that realm. The poems selected arc short, straight- 


forward, simple in construction, and are such as can readily be understood and appreciated with 
tbe minimum amount of help from the teacher. 


SPIEL MIT WOLKEN UND WINDEN: Erzahlung aus dem 


Segelfliegerleben. By HANS DITTMER. Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant 
Modern Language Master, Manchester Grammar School. 2s. 


The story of a German boy who by grit and pertinacity qualified for his A certificate for gliding. It 
is told with the use of as few technical words as possible, and is provided with a full vocabulary. 


ZUM WIEDERERZAHLEN: A Collection of Simple German 


Anecdotes and Stories for Intensive Reading and Reproduction. 
Collected and arranged by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 2s. 

Mr. Wilson has used the majority of tbe anecdotes and stories in this collection in Secondary Schools 
and Evening Institutes. He states that he has found them most suitable for the second and third years 
of studying the language, and for the year of the First School Certificate examination. 


MUSIC 


JOYOUS STORIES FROM MUSIC'S WONDERLAND. Third Series. By 


G. . JONES, M. B. E., F. R. S. A. Illustrated by CORA E. M. PATERSON. Limp Cloth. 
18. 6d. 

These Joyous Stories are designed to be agreeable supplements to the music lesson proper, the 
main purpose of which is systematic voice and ear training. They do not pretend to provide a i a cut 
or a royal road to what is loosely called Musical a asc ig but are intended, rather, to serve as a 
story background to increase a child’s enjoyment of all kinds of music. The present volume is the last 


of series. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


GAMES. By JESSIE H. BANCROFT, formerly Director of Physical Training, Brooklyn Public Schools. 
Revised and enlarged Edition of Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium.“ With 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 

This well-known volume has been thoroughly revised, and enlarged by the inclusion of a number of 
games which were previously not known, not invented, or considered unsuitable. One of the most 
significant additions is the information given concerning the group of major ball games, such as Football, 


Basketball, and Hockey. 
SCIENCE 


BIOLOGY FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS. with Instructions for Simple Practical Experi- 


ments. Book I. By M. R. LAMBERT, M.A. (Oxon.), Science Teacher in the West Oxford Senior 
School. With Illustrations. 2s. 


This is the first of a series of three books forming a practical course in biology for Senior Schools 


and the junior forms of Seco Schools. The me is a reproduction of the author's course of 
biology in an Oxford Senior School which has received warm approbation from biologists and 
ucationists. 


INTRODUCTORY GENERAL SCIENCE. By L. M. PARSONS, D. Sc., D. I. C., 


Science Master, Westminster City School. With numerous Illustrations. 38. 6d. 


A course in General Science of School Certificate standard, dealing chiefly with physics, chemistry 
and biology. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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quiet humour, and the general excellence of her work 
entitled her without doubt to the first prize in her 
section. Was it spring cleaning that suggested to the 

inner of the second prize her paper on Turning out 
the attic" ? She did not suggest cleaning, certainly, 

f which there appeared to be no little need, but the 

1 aging amongst discarded pictures, books and 
mysterious boxes containing surely an incredible quantity 
of valuable jewellery, beguiled happily the hours of a wet 
day. A delightful sketch of two Irish villages; com- 
ments on awaiting inspiration prior to writing a romance ; 
the amusing characteristics of fellow-passengers in train 
and steamer—were other noteworthy pieces of work. All 
were very satisfactory ; even the youngest candidate, a 
child of 10, did well. A few might have written a little 
more than they did. 

Essays of a reflective character stood easily highest 
amongst the Seniors, and one of them on The essentials 
of a liberal education " gained the first prize. Though 
bias in favour of the modern side was evident, there was 
shown a wide range and a sound grasp of the comparative 
values of the various school subjects. The criticism 
was sensible and the composition good ; and the writer 
was obviously a worthy example of such training as she 
advocated. A strikingly different topic was This Jazz.“ 
If the title was somewhat unattractive and even repellent 
at first sight, one was struck with the well-elaborated 
contention that jazz is an example of the post-War 
determination of youth to cast to the winds the trammels 
of convention in favour of freedom in thought and action : 
a tendency that has shown itself in literature and art as 
well asin music. The essay was well-informed, thought- 
ful, and presumably largely original. It gained the 
second prize. The challenge of present day to youth 
was another admirable essay. In '' Actors and Acting " 
another essay traced from Sheridan to Irving the rise of 
the drama and its exponents in social estimation. In 
a different though very delightful vein was the essay 
on Give to me the life I love.“ The writer on Roads 
showed some technical knowledge and due appreciation 
of improvement on our highways. '' Black and White 
was a well- sustained plea for the recognition of coloured 
people. It is needless to say more of the variety and 
quality of those essays. There was a large amount of 
descriptive writing, much of it of high merit, but in some 
with a tendency to flowery language and common-place 
sentiment. Writers should avoid the too frequent use of 
compound adjectives and the dragging in of uncalled- for 
quotations. 

The candidates were classified as follows: 


JUNIORS 


Crass A.—First Prize: Orovida Beriro, Kingsley 
School, Belsize Park, N.W. 3; Second Prize: Joan M. 
Griffiths, County School, Llandrindod Wells. 


(In alphabetical order) : Josephine Carry, Notre Dame 
Collegiate School, Leeds; Cecily Hastings, St. Mary’s 
Priory, Princethorpe, Rugby; Margaret Westland, Bar 
Convent Secondary School, I.B.V.M., York; Tania 
Wolff, Kingsley School, Belsize Park, N.W.3; Jean 
Yarnold, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds. 


Crass B (in alphabetical order): Patricia Allen, 
Lansdowne House, Swanage; Michael E. Carpenter, 
Ryde School, Ryde, I. W. ; Pamela Chichester, Barrington 
Grange School, Ryde, I.W.; Pat Digby, Notre Dame 


Collegiate School, Leeds ; Ellen Flynn, The Bar Convent - 


Secondary School, I.B.V.M., York; Joan Lloyd, 
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Whalley Range High School, Manchester; Constance 
McCusker, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow; Betty 
Melia, Whalley Range High School, Manchester ; Pepita 
Merrill, Barrington Grange School, Ryde, I.W.; Olga 
Sidonio, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow ; Dorothy 
Parker, The Bar Convent Secondary School, I.B.V.M., 
York; Diana Ward, Barrington Grange School, Ryde, 
I.W. 

Crass C: Margaret Brennan, St. Mary's Secondary 
School, Hull; Cathleen Coneghan, Notre Dame High 
School, Glasgow ; Doreen Macfee, Whalley Range High 
School, Manchester ; Mary Peel, St. Mary's Secondary 
School, Hull; Nicola Lewes, Lansdowne House, 
Swanage ; Pamela Wyatt, Lansdowne House, Swanage ; 
Agnes Whelan, St. Mary’s Secondary School, Hull. 


SENIORS 

Crass A.—First Prize: Edna G. Watkins, Waltham- 
stow Hall, Sevenoaks; Second Prize: Jean Lister, 
St. Mary’s Secondary School, Hull. 

(In alphabetical order) : Margaret W. Acket, Convent 
of Jesus and Mary, Willesden; Edith R. Clark, Wal- 
thamstow Hall, Sevenoaks; Doris Fox, St. Mary’s 
Secondary School, Hull ; Irene Franchi, Convent of Jesus 
and Mary, Willesden; Winifred Hay, Commonweal 
Lodge School, Purley ; Margery Heuston, Notre Dame 
High School, Glasgow; Brenda Keevil, Commonweal 
Lodge, Purley ; Joan Lavery, Notre Dame High School, 
Glasgow ; Lucia Moody, Convent of Jesus and Mary, 
Willesden ; Eileen Walker, St. Mary’s Secondary School, 
Hull; John R. Walton, Secondary School, Stockport ; 
Norah Winters, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow. 

Crass B (in alphabetical order): Kenneth Annable, 
Secondary School, Stockport ; Elizabeth J. Armstrong, 
St. Dunstan’s Abbey School, Plymouth; Ruth M. 
Buckingham, Whalley Range High School, Manchester ; 
Mary Elsy, Kingsley School, Belsize Park, N.W. 3; 
Sheila M. Gillman, St. Dunstan’s Abbey School, Ply- 
mouth ; Fay Harmon, Kingsley School, Belsize Park, 
N.W. 3; Shirley Holland, Whalley Range High School, 
Manchester; Margery Isaac, Kingsley School, Belsize 
Park, N.W.3; Annis Jackson, Whalley Range High 
School, Manchester; Margaret John, Convent of the 
Cross, Boscombe, Hants; William R. Millington, 
Secondary School, Stockport ; Isabel S. Morris, County 
Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells; June E. Ollis, 
St. Dunstan's Abbey School, Plymouth ; Vega Reddrop, 
Lansdowne House School, Swanage ; Mona I. Vaughan, 
County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells. 

Crass C (in alphabetical order): Dorothy Ackroyd, 
Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Connie Ballinger, 
Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Margaret -M. 
Brady, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Robert 
H. L. Jervis, Ryde School, Ryde, I.W.; Irene J. Keys, 
Lansdowne House School, Swanage; Maureen Kilroe, 
St. Mary's Priory, Princethorpe, Rugby; Olivia Page, 
St. Mary's Priory, Princethorpe, Rugby; Patricia A. 
Roberts, The County School, Llandrindod Wells; 
Cwen Wyatt, Lansdowne House School, Swanage. 

Essays for the next Competitioh are due June 6, 1938. 


Students of history are well provided for in the Spring 
List of A. & C. Brack, LTD.; among the titles are The Age 
of Drake, by Dr. J. A. Williamson, The Constitutional 
History of Modern Britain, 1485-1936, by D. L. Keir, and 
two pamphlets of the Economic History Society, namely, 
The Industrial Revolution, by T. S. Ashton, and Air Photo- 
graphy and Economic History, by E. Cecil Curwen. 
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SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL 


A 


School Arithmetic 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Head Master of Thetford Grammar School, 
Formerly Assistant Master at Oundle School 
and R. C. B. TAIT, B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.) 
Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School 
With or Without Answers. 38s. 6d. 


1. A Complete Course in Arithmetic for Secondary 
Schools. 


2. Covers all the required by the various 
RE iie d Arithmetic. 


exercises. 
6. General exercises, consis School Cera papem, ac i 
tions taken from recent School Certificate papers, are in- 
cluded at the end of each chapte 
J. Fifty Test Pa VV on 
sections of the book. 


An Intermediate Course 
of Volumetric Analysis 


By GORDON EDWARD WATTS, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc., 


F. I. C., 
f t, to: 
C the Chemistry, Department, Brighton 


CLIFFORD CHEW, M.Sc., Tech. (Manchester), F.I.C., 
Principal of the Storey Institute Technical College, Lancaster 
38. 6d. 

Intended to meet the needs of students preparing for the 
Inte-rmediate and First M. B. Examinations of the Univer- 
sity of London and of other universities, the Pre-medical 
Examination, the Preliminary Scientific Examination of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, and other examinations of similar 


Principles of 
Organic Chemistry 


ST H. P. STARCK, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Head of the Science Department, The Technical College, Kingston- 
lima. formerly pee in "Chemistry, The Technical College, 


128. 6d. net 


An introduction to organic chemistry, intended to meet 
the needs of students preparing for for Higher School Certi- 


ficate medical, 55 a sisi examinations 
in chemistry. book covers both ical and experi- 


mental work, and the treatment is very full and systematic. 
number of questions from various examinations 
are i 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
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School Certificate Reform 


Examinations may be the bugbear of the schools but 
nevertheless they seem to be of perennial interest to 
schoolmasters, schoolmistresses and to professors of 
education. The controversy which has followed the 
appearance of the Memorandum on The Form and Aim 
of the School Certificate Examination is epitomized in 
the symposium which forms a supplement to this issue. 
Most of the discussion centres round the third recom- 
mendation of the Memorandum: The Group System 
should be abolished," which was to be expected since 
this system has been an integral part of the School 
Certificate Examination since its foundation. The now 
famous Circular 849, issued in 1914, which set out the 
purpose of the examination as being '' to test the results 
of the course of general education before the pupil 
begins such a degree of specialization as is suitable for 
secondary schools," went on as a corollary to divide 
subjects into groups and to insist on a pass in each group. 
There is no doubt that this was intended as a control of 
the curriculum, a control at that time necessary, for 
the secondary schools then varied greatly and an 
attempt at moulding their curricula by examination 
requirements was justifiable. Since Circular 849, 
however, traditions have been established and now the 
need is felt for a breaking of the bonds of the Group 
System. It will be seen from the opinions expressed in 
the symposium that the demand for this breaking comes 
from many quarters. 

A loosening of the bonds there has already been, for 
it was soon found that a rigid adherence to the demand 
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that there should be a pass in each of Group I, 2 and 3 
led to conspicuous injustice. ‘‘ Compensation " was 
introduced by which a Certificate was granted to a 
candidate who had not passed in one of the groups if 
he had done good work in other subjects. If the recom- 
mendations of the Memorandum are accepted, Com- 
pensation ” will be abolished as being no longer necessary 
after the abolition of the Group System. The remarks 
made on this subject by some of the writers are note- 
worthy and appear to be unanswerable. That a can- 
didate who passes in five subjects at the minimum 
standard should receive a Certificate while a candidate 
who passes well in four subjects and just fails in one 
should not, still appears an injustice. The suggestion 
that the aggregate number of marks obtained should be 
the criterion of success or failure certainly deserves 
consideration. 

It is noteworthy that of the four associations of 
secondary teachers only the Head Masters remains 
opposed to the abolition of the system. It might have 
been supposed that, like the Head Mistresses, 1t would be 
in favour of any measure giving heads greater control of 
the curriculum of their schools. It is in favour of 
more freedom than at present and would destroy the 
argument on which the Group System was founded by 
allowing a certificate to be issued for a pass in Group I 
and any two of the other three groups, but the straight- 
forward abolition of the Group System is too much 
freedom for them. We fear that its position is a 
greater tribute to its conservatism than to its 
logic or to its trust in the teaching profession. A 
Group System thus modified appears to us to have no 
justification and the contention put forward by another 
contributor, this time not a head master, that a modified 
Group System is still desirable as a protection against an 
absolutely free choice of subjects, might be sound if it 
were proposed to allow the pupil to make the choice. 
The school will make it, and if head masters are not 
strong enough to resist the temptation to improve 
their statistics at the expense of their pupils’ general 
education," the Board's Regulations for Secondary 
Schools will still be there to stiffen their resistance. 

It is, indeed, in the interests of general education that 
many find the most unanswerable case for the abolition 
of the GroupSystem, theinfluence of which in maintaining 
any real balance of the curriculum has been vastly over- 
rated. If the balance represented by the present 
grouping of subjects is considered necessary, then the 
failure to require a pass in Group 4 would seem to have 
been a direct incentive to an «nbalanced curriculum, 
and what progress has been made in the teaching of such 
important subjects as art and music—not to mention 
physical training—appears to have been made not 
because of, but in spite of, the demands of the system. 

It is much to be feared that the doctrine of '' formal 
training," based upon a long exploded ''faculty of 
psychology," which one contributor to the symposium 
notes as having influenced the examinations at their 
inception, still lingers on in the mind—perhaps the 
sub-conscious mind—of many teachers. It would be 
interesting to hear the case which would be put up by 
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those who differ from the Memorandum when it boldly 
states that '' all subjects of the examination should be 
regarded as of equal value.” Educational value is, of 
course, intended, and unless equal is here understood as 
identical, and so long as it is understood that the teaching 
of the different subjects is equally effective, the con- 
tention appears to us unchallengeable. That more time 
is devoted to mathematics than to history surely does 
not indicate that the first is more valuable than the 
second, but that it is more difficult to attain a comparable 
standard of attainment. If the Memorandum results 
in a searching of hearts and a clearing of minds as to 
why the different subjects are taught, traditional con- 
ceptions will be challenged, and much outworn technique 
jettisoned, and, continuing to use an examiner’s words, 
" it will be found that examinations can probably be 
made very useful and satisfactory.“ 

One recommendation of the Memorandum merits 
more consideration than most of the contributors have 
found space to give to it. 

The examination should contain a simple straight- 
forward test in the understanding and use of the English 
language. Thistest should be qualifying and compulsory 
for all candidates.“ 

It might well be supposed that as the examination 
papers in all subjects, except in foreign languages, will 
be written in English, and the teaching will have been 
given in English, the candidate's ability to use and 
understand the language will have been adequately 
shown without any special test. This would be so but 
for the fact that most of the instruction is oral, and that 
many pupils who learn well from the teacher learn little 
when left to a book. The examination should chiefly 
test the candidate’s power to understand written English 
of ordinary difficulty, for the candidate will not be able 
to display this power except by using the language. 
Essay writing is not a good examination test in English, 
if only because a candidate may fail, not because of an 
inability to use the language, but for lack of knowledge 
of the subject proposed. We are inclined to believe that 
the test in the understanding and use of English should 
be confined to an exercise of the type of a précis. 


The Royal Drawing Society.—The forty-ninth Annual 
Exhibition of Young People’s Drawings will be held in the 
Guildhall Art Galleries, London, from April I to 9. 


* * * 


Interchange of ſeachers.— Under the League of the 
Empire Scheme for the Interchange of Teachers, an applica- 
tion has been received, from a mistress on the staff of 
Bishop’s College, Colombo, for an exchange with a teacher 
in the South of England. The Secretary, League of the 
Empire, 124 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1, will forward 
detailed information to any one interested. 


In celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding 
of the P.N.E.U. by Charlotte Mason, a Conference, Thanks- 
giving Service and Dinner have been arranged for May 11 
and 12, 1938. The Conference will be held at Millicent 
Fawcett Hall, Tufton Street, Westminster, and the Dinner 
(May 12) at Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, W. 1. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


“THE Secondary School Examinations Council has 
arranged for a general investigation of the Higher 
Certificate Examination with special reference to the 
use of the results in the award of State 
Scholarships. The Northern Univer- 
sities Joint Matriculation Board has 
published a most interesting pamphlet on the machinery 
used for securing uniformity and fairness in the award of 
scholarships. The difficulties inherent in comparing 
the performances of candidates in such different 
branches of learning as Greek and chemistry are 
recognized and surmounted by the use of percentile 
curves. This method is based on the belief that the best 
candidates in one subject are equal in ability to the best 
in any other subject and that, therefore, their perform- 
ances may be considered equivalent, though, measured 
in marks, they may not be equal. The percentile curves 
are used to make the distribution of marks similar in all 
subjects. Thus if 3 per cent of the candidates in mathe- 
matics obtain over 9o per cent of the maximum marks, by 
the use of the percentile curve it is secured that 3 per cent 
of the candidates in the other subjects of the examination 
also obtain over 9o per cent. Figures are given to show 
that by this means a fair distribution of scholarships 
between candidates offering different groups of subjects 
is effected. It is noteworthy that though a much smaller 
number of State scholarships are given to the classics, 
the percentage of winners in this group is much higher. 
This is due to the fact that the classical candidate is 
given a small advantage on the percentile curve because 
the N.U.J.M.B. “is definitely of opinion that the can- 
didates in this small group are selected and as a whole 
are of superior calibre to those in the other groups. 


State 
Scholarships : 


ig may be agreed that this method of dealing with the 
marks secures fairness between the candidates 
taking the papers of the same examining body, but a 
An Ad hoc more difficult question is the comparison 
Examination, Of the results of candidates taking 
different examinations. Those con- 

versant with examination technique will agree that any 
endeavour to draw up an order of merit for candidates 
taking different examinations by means of a scrutiny of 
question papers, marks and scripts would be doomed to 
failure. It would be little better than a verdict by 
impression. There would seem to be possible two 
methods which might effect the object desired: the 
first, an extension of the N.U. J.M.B. system of percentile 
curves, the second, an ad hoc examination for State 
scholarships to be taken by candidates who have 
already gained a Higher School Certificate or have 
reached a certain age. The first method assumes that 
the candidates of one examining body are as a whole 
equal in merit to those of another: almost certainly a 
justifiable assumption. If identical distribution curves 
were adopted it would be possible to compare directly 
equivalent percentiles on the same curves, and recom- 
mendations would be made on agreed percentiles. The 


ad hoc examination will probably appeal more to those 
who do not feel safe with such statistical machinery. 
The chief objection is that it adds the strain of another 
examination to the later years of school life but many 
State Scholarship candidates do already take the 
Higher Certificate Examination more than once, and if 
a syllabus for the new examination could be arranged 
so that the schools were satisfied of its reasonableness 
and fairness this might well prove to be the more 
generally acceptable method. 


IN view of the raising of the school leaving age, the 
Herefordshire Education Committee is contem- 
plating in some rural areas a reorganization of its 
A post-primary schools which appears to 
Heretoedehlre combine secondary and senior (i. e. 
Reorganization elementary) schools under one adminis- 
Proposal. tration. The Authority considers that 
for the satisfactory functioning of a 
senior school, a minimum of 280 pupils is necessary. 
Where the character of the area makes it possible to 
attain this number, such a school will be founded, but 
where this is not possible it is suggested that efficiency 
and economy can best be secured by combining an 
already existing secondary school with a new senior 
school. The school thus formed would maintain two 
sides, but the amenities of the school and the teaching 
in some subjects would be shared by both sides. The 
alternative is the closure of some small rural secondary 
schools and the transport of the pupils to the nearest 
larger school, and the Education Committee is of the 
opinion that their proposed scheme is less costly and 
would, moreover, maintain local tradition and interest. 
The scheme is still in the stage of consideration but the 
important question which at once arises is whether the 
new joint-school will be a secondary school or an ele- 
mentary school. It cannot very well be both or there 
will be not one school but two, working side by side 
under conditions which will be likely to cause continual 
friction. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that it is 
to be in the rural areas of Herefordshire that the prin- 
ciple that all post-primary education should be secondary 
is to be first implemented. 


A GOOD deal of attention has recently been directed 

to the grievances of uncertificated teachers. As 
an article in The Teachers’ World points out, the younger 
uncertificated teachers, however com- 
petent and experienced they may be, 
can look forward only to a maximum 
salary which is less than the commencing salary of a 
college-trained teacher. This is owing to the 1914 
“bar.” For example, a Scale II master appointed 
before 1914 may proceed to a maximum of £198, but a 
younger man appointed after 1914 can never earn more 
than £156. The best salary which can be earned by 
the most competent uncertificated assistant master any- 
where in England or Wales is £84 per annum below the 


Uncertificated 
Teachers : 
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that there should be a pass in each of Group I, 2 and 3 
led to conspicuous injustice. ‘‘ Compensation" was 
introduced by which a Certificate was granted to a 
candidate who had not passed in one of the groups if 
he had done good work in other subjects. If the recom- 
mendations of the Memorandum are accepted, Com- 
pensation ” will be abolished as being no longer necessary 
after the abolition of the Group System. The remarks 
made on this subject by some of the writers are note- 
worthy and appear to be unanswerable. That a can- 
didate who passes in five subjects at the minimum 
standard should receive a Certificate while a candidate 
who passes well in four subjects and just fails in one 
should not, still appears an injustice. The suggestion 
that the aggregate number of marks obtained should be 
the criterion of success or failure certainly deserves 
consideration. 

It is noteworthy that of the four associations of 
secondary teachers only the Head Masters remains 
opposed to the abolition of the system. It might have 
been supposed that, like the Head Mistresses, it would be 
in favour of any measure giving heads greater control of 
the curriculum of their schools. It is in favour of 
more freedom than at present and would destroy the 
argument on which the Group System was founded by 
allowing a certificate to be issued for a pass in Group I 
and any two of the other three groups, but the straight- 
forward abolition of the Group System is too much 
freedom for them. We fear that its position is a 
greater tribute to its conservatism than to its 
logic or to its trust in the teaching profession. A 
Group System thus modified appears to us to have no 
justification and the contention put forward by another 
contributor, this time not a head master, that a modified 
Group System is still desirable as a protection against an 
absolutely free choice of subjects, might be sound if it 
were proposed to allow the pupil to make the choice. 
The school will make it, and if head masters are not 
strong enough to resist the temptation to improve 
their statistics at the expense of their pupils’ general 
education," the Board's Regulations for Secondary 
Schools will still be there to stiffen their resistance. 

It is, indeed, in the interests of general education that 
many find the most unanswerable case for the abolition 
of the Group System, the influence of which in maintaining 
any real balance of the curriculum has been vastly over- 
rated. If the balance represented by the present 
grouping of subjects is considered necessary, then the 
failure to require a pass in Group 4 would seem to have 
been a direct incentive to an unbalanced curriculum, 
and what progress has been made in the teaching of such 
important subjects as art and music—not to mention 
physical training—appears to have been made not 
because of, but in spite of, the demands of the system. 

It is much to be feared that the doctrine of '' formal 
training," based upon a long exploded ''faculty of 
psychology," which one contributor to the symposium 
notes as having influenced the examinations at their 
inception, still lingers on in the mind—perhaps the 
sub-conscious mind—of many teachers. It would be 
interesting to hear the case which would be put up by 
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those who differ from the Memorandum when it boldly 
states that '' all subjects of the examination should be 
regarded as of equal value." Educational value is, of 
course, intended, and unless equal is here understood as 
identical, and so long as it is understood that the teaching 
of the different subjects is equally effective, the con- 
tention appears to us unchallengeable. That more time 
is devoted to mathematics than to history surely does 
not indicate that the first is more valuable than the 
second, but that it is more difficult to attain a comparable 
standard of attainment. If the Memorandum results 
in a searching of hearts and a clearing of minds as to 
why the different subjects are taught, traditional con- 
ceptions will be challenged, and much outworn technique 
jettisoned, and, continuing to use an examiner's words, 
it will be found that examinations can probably be 
made very useful and satisfactory.” 

One recommendation of the Memorandum merits 
more consideration than most of the contributors have 
found space to give to it. 

The examination should contain a simple straight- 
forward test in the understanding and use of the English 
language. This test should be qualifying and compulsory 
for all candidates.“ 

It might well be supposed that as the examination 
papers in all subjects, except in foreign languages, will 
be written in English, and the teaching will have been 
given in English, the candidate's ability to use and 
understand the language will have been adequately 
shown without any special test. This would be so but 
for the fact that most of the instruction is oral, and that 
many pupils who learn well from the teacher learn little 
when left to a book. The examination should chiefly 
test the candidate’s power to understand written English 
of ordinary difficulty, for the candidate will not be able 
to display this power except by using the language. 
Essay writing is not a good examination test in English, 
if only because a candidate may fail, not because of an 
inability to use the language, but for lack of knowledge 
of the subject proposed. We are inclined to believe that 
the test in the understanding and use of English should 
be confined to an exercise of the type of a précis. 


The Royal Drawing Society.—The forty-ninth Annual 
Exhibition of Young People’s Drawings will be held in the 
Guildhall Art Galleries, London, from April 1 to g. 


* * * 


Interchange of Teachers. Under the League of the 
Empire Scheme for the Interchange of Teachers, an applica- 
tion has been received, from a mistress on the staff of 
Bishop’s College, Colombo, for an exchange with a teacher 
in the South of England. The Secretary, League of the 
Empire, 124 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1, will forward 
detailed information to any one interested. 


In celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding 
of the P.N.E.U. by Charlotte Mason, a Conference, Thanks- 
giving Service and Dinner have been arranged for May 11 
and 12, 1938. The Conference will be held at Millicent 
Fawcett Hall, Tufton Street, Westminster, and the Dinner 
(May 12) at Claridge’s Hotel, Brook Street, W. 1. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


T* Secondary School Examinations Council has 
arranged for a general investigation of the Higher 
Certificate Examination with special reference to the 
use of the results in the award of State 
Scholarships. The Northern Univer- 
sities Joint Matriculation Board has 
published a most interesting pamphlet on the machinery 
used for securing uniformity and fairness in the award of 
scholarships. The difficulties inherent in comparing 
the performances of candidates in such different 
branches of learning as Greek and chemistry are 
recognized and surmounted by the use of percentile 
curves. This method is based on the belief that the best 
candidates in one subject are equal in ability to the best 
in any other subject and that, therefore, their perform- 
ances may be considered equivalent, though, measured 
in marks, they may not be equal. The percentile curves 
are used to make the distribution of marks similar in all 
subjects. Thus if 3 per cent of the candidates in mathe- 
matics obtain over go per cent of the maximum marks, by 
the use of the percentile curve it is secured that 3 per cent 
of the candidates in the other subjects of the examination 
also obtain over go per cent. Figures are given to show 
that by this means a fair distribution of scholarships 
between candidates offering different groups of subjects 
is effected. It is noteworthy that though a much smaller 
number of State scholarships are given to the classics, 
the percentage of winners in this group is much higher. 
This is due to the fact that the classical candidate is 
given a small advantage on the percentile curve because 
the N.U.J.M.B. “is definitely of opinion that the can- 
didates in this small group are selected and as a whole 
are of superior calibre to those in the other groups. 


State 
Scholarships : 


[T may be agreed that this method of dealing with the 
marks secures fairness between the candidates 
taking the papers of the same examining body, but a 
An Ad he more difficult question is the comparison 
Examination, Of the results of candidates taking 
different examinations. Those con- 

versant with examination technique will agree that any 
endeavour to draw up an order of merit for candidates 
taking different examinations by means of a scrutiny of 
question papers, marks and scripts would be doomed to 
failure. It would be little better than a verdict by 
impression. There would seem to be possible two 
methods which might effect the object desired: the 
first, an extension of the N.U.J.M.B. system of percentile 
curves, the second, an ad hoc examination for State 
scholarships to be taken by candidates who have 
already gained a Higher School Certificate or have 
reached a certain age. The first method assumes that 
the candidates of one examining body are as a whole 
equal in merit to those of another: almost certainly a 
justifiable assumption. If identical distribution curves 
were adopted it would be possible to compare directly 
equivalent percentiles on the same curves, and recom- 
mendations would be made on agreed percentiles. The 


ad hoc examination will probably appeal more to those 
who do not feel safe with such statistical machinery. 
The chief objection is that it adds the strain of another 
examination to the later years of school life but many 
State Scholarship candidates do already take the 
Higher Certificate Examination more than once, and if 
a syllabus for the new examination could be arranged 
so that the schools were satisfied of its reasonableness 
and fairness this might well prove to be the more 


generally acceptable method. 
[N view of the raising of the school leaving age, the 
Herefordshire Education Committee is contem- 
plating in Some rural areas a reorganization of its 
x post-primary schools which appears to 
Perétosdihira combine secondary and senior (i.e. 
Reorganization elementary) schools under one adminis- 
Proposal. tration. The Authority considers that 
for the satisfactory functioning of a 
senior school, a minimum of 280 pupils is necessary. 
Where the character of the area makes it possible to 
attain this number, such a school will be founded, but 
where this is not possible it is suggested that efficiency 
and economy can best be secured by combining an 
already existing secondary school with a new senior 
school. The school thus formed would maintain two 
sides, but the amenities of the school and the teaching 
in some subjects would be shared by both sides. The 
alternative is the closure of some small rural secondary 
schools and the transport of the pupils to the nearest 
larger school, and the Education Committee is of the 
opinion that their proposed scheme is less costly and 
would, moreover, maintain local tradition and interest. 
The scheme is still in the stage of consideration but the 
important question which at once arises is whether the 
new joint-school will be a secondary school or an ele- 
mentary school. It cannot very well be both or there 
will be not one school but two, working side by side 
under conditions which will be likely to cause continual 
friction. On the other hand, it seems unlikely that it is 
to be in the rural areas of Herefordshire that the prin- 
ciple that all post-primary education should be secondary 

is to be first implemented. 


GOOD deal of attention has recently been directed 

to the grievances of uncertificated teachers. As 

an article in The Teachers’ World points out, the younger 
uncertificated teachers, however com- 
petent and experienced they may be, 
can look forward only to a maximum 
salary which is less than the commencing salary of a 
college-trained teacher. This is owing to the 1914 
bar.“ For example, a Scale II master appointed 
before 1914 may proceed to a maximum of £198, but a 
younger man appointed after I914 can never earn more 
than £156. The best salary which can be earned by 
the most competent uncertificated assistant master any- 
where in England or Wales is £84 per annum below the 
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lowest assistant master’s maximum and {12 per annum 
below the lowest assistant mistress's maximum. For 
appointments since 1914, the highest salary is £138 per 
annum below the lowest maximum of a certificated master 
and £66 per annum below the lowest certificated woman's 
maximum. These teachers complain that their fellow- 
teachers are lukewarm in their cause, that they suffer 
from the opposition of reactionary L.E.A.s and that the 
attitude of the Board of Education is unfavourable. What 
then is to be done if these grievances are to be remedied ? 


VARIOUS improvements have been suggested, one 
being the removal of the 1914 bar to which we 
have referred. Another suggestion is that uncertificated 
heroi teachers should be placed at the maxi- 
Solution? mum of the appropriate certificated 
teachers’ scale on reaching the age of 
50 or 55, the intention being that the resulting increase 
in pension would compensate to some extent for in- 
adequate salaries. It has also been proposed that an 
entirely new scale for uncertificated teachers should 
be adopted. Again, the suggestion has been thrown out 
that a teacher’s certificate and certificated teacher’s pay 
should be given to 500 uncertificated teachers selected 
each year, but, as Sir Percival Sharp states, this has not 
received the approval of the representatives of local 
authorities called in for consultation on the matter. 
Sir Percival has also commented adversely on the con- 
templated payment by a few local authorities of salaries 
to uncertificated teachers above those of the Burnham 
Scale. The authorities would make such extra payments 
entirely out of rates, without the aid of Government 
grant, but Sir Percival advises them to make sure that 
they would not be surcharged by the Government 
auditor. The ultimate solution is to cease to appoint 
any more uncertificated teachers, as has long been 
advocated by progressive educationists, meanwhile 
treating existing teachers with some generosity. The 
dangers arising from the existence of so many profes- 
sionally unqualified persons should be apparent to all. 
The same remark applies even more strongly to 
supplementary teachers. 


“THE thousandth number of our contemporary, which 

is the weekly organ of the London Teachers’ 
Association, has just appeared, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating both the 


lis L.T.A. and the Editor on its publication. 
London : j 
Teacher: It contains abundance of articles, 


historical and autobiographical, which 
show what a considerable advance has been made in 
London’s educational system during the last fifty years. 
Some of the veteran contributors were teaching in the 
1880's when classes of ninety(! were still common. 
An impressive feature in their reminiscences is the effect 
that these large classes had on the teaching, making 
individual tuition impossible and compelling teachers to 
use methods of discipline and instruction by “ numbers 
and mass-repetition that may have made for thorough- 
ness but prevented initiative and intelligent understand- 
ing. It is all the more significant, therefore, to note that 
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the present programme of the L.T.A. puts smaller classes 
in the forefront : no class over thirty is their aim for 
1938, an aim in which they have our hearty good wishes. 


THE Estimates just issued show an increase of 

£1,460,000 over the vote for 1937, and the total 
now stands at f51,000,000. The main increases are in 
elementary and higher education 
(£800,000), and physical training 
(£277,000), and it is obvious that the 
two main causes for these increases are 
the development of technical education and the 
inauguration of the campaign for national fitness. We 
can congratulate ourselves on the fact that at a time 
when immense expenditure on armaments must inevitably 
retard the development of the social services, expenditure 
on education still shows this satisfactory increase. And 
it is fair to add that the causes of the increase are of 
such a nature as to disarm opposition from any quarter. 


The 
Education 
Estimates. 


“THE discussion at Oxford on compulsory Latin in 
Pass Moderations recalls the more heated dis- 
cussion of compulsory Greek of a generation or two ago. 
8 German is now the competing language 
University and is recommended as a more useful 
` A propedeutic for Modern Greats. The 
innovators were easily routed on this occasion but we 
may expect the question to be raised again. Latin 
occupies a peculiar position at the older universities as a 
sort of mother tongue. A further appeal has been issued 
by the University for £250,000, of which {100,000 will 
be used “ to endow a General Research Fund." This 
appears to be an admirable suggestion, ensuring mobility 
in relation both to subjects and to workers. The number 
of research students has doubled in the last ten years at 
Oxford. The proper place for research," the official 
statement asserts, “ is a university," and the general 
feeling in the university is that you may as well kill a 
man as a promising piece of research. 


THE retirement of the Senior Proctor, in the present 

year Mr. C. R. Morris, is the occasion for a review 
of Oxford student activities, traditionally in Latin but 
in recent years in English. The Proctor's 
duties are usually associated with dis- 
cipline though in reality his official 
membership of many boards and committees is an 
important part of his work, certainly bringing benefit 
to the Proctor himself, as Mr. Morris modestly admitted. 
As to discipline, the report was generally favourable, 
subject to the comment that society and clubs, and social 
life generally, tend to take up too much time and 
attention. This must imply some lowering of intellectual 
standards if allowed to continue. The retiring Proctor 
admitted that the question of social intercourse between 
the sexes was difficult and that the authorities were 
obliged to recognize changes of convention. There was 
“ still some danger that the disciplinary authorities and 
public opinion in the undergraduate body might find 
themselves at cross purposes.“ 
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AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS has established 
its London headquarters in a new and modern 
building in the Euston Road appropriately named after 
the famous classical scholar, Richard 
Bentley House. Bentley. The housewarming attracted 
a representative assembly, hospitality 
being dispensed in the Library, a large and handsome 
room in which teachers can examine text-books and 
other publications. The Press has acquired a deserved 
reputation as an educational publisher. As a record of 
the new enterprise, a well printed and illustrated 
brochure was published. We learn of the educational 
department that four travellers are employed to visit 
schools. When a new school-book is published '' the 
distribution of prospectuses and specimen copies entails 
a vast system of ¢orrespondence, since the wants of 
30,000 schools and 380 educational authorities must be 
supplied." Thismay sound commercial but the Press is no 
mere commercial undertaking. It works under a Charter 
granted by Henry VIII in 1534 and has a distinguished 
record in the advancement of religion and learning. 


“THE Departmental Committee appointed last year has 
recommended the abolition of corporal punishment 

as a judicial punishment. This recommendation, if 
5 adopted, must have repercussions in 
dati qe at. our schools, though the Committee see 

no objection to the rod, applied by the 
parent or schoolmaster who knows the boy's character. 
The Committee's recommendation is based on scientific 
evidence as to the value of corporal punishment as a 
deterrent. Such evidence is determinative for the 
retributive conception of punishment is becoming 
rapidly obsolete. The modern view is that punishment 
must be educative in its effect, and ameliorative not 
brutalizing. Corporal punishment will have to be 
retained in prisons as the only practical means of 
preserving discipline. In schools its use may be expected 
to decrease. A good deal of Latin was whipped into 
Dr. Johnson but this method of imparting knowledge of 
a dead language is almost as dead as the language itself. 


E VIDENCE that professional organizations recognize 

their responsibilities to the public is always 
welcome. The Royal Institute of British Architects set a 
good example by arranging the Health, 
Sport and Fitness Exhibitions to 
demonstrate new architectural ideas, 
home and foreign. These were illustrated by admirable 
photographs and models, appealing both to experts and 
laymen. Some striking photographs to illustrate the 
smoke problem were shown. While this problem 
remains unsolved, city schools cannot hope to be centres 
of health and brightness. As to great '' health-centres," 
Germany and Italy have achieved an impressiveness 
with which Great Britain cannot compete. Great pro- 
gress has been made in recent years in the design of 
swimming baths and bathing places. Simple country 
dwellings have also received attention. The needs of 
our schools were not overlooked in the exhibition. The 
moral of this exhibition is not over-emphasized. It is 


Health, Sport 
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the employment of qualified architects in the con- 
struction and layout of places for promoting Health, 
Sport and Fitness.” 


[T was a heartening sight to see His Majesty's Theatre 

packed with children watching and listening 
attentively to a performance of Shakespeare's Twelfth 

8 Night by actors of high standing, 

These including Baliol Holloway as Malvolio 
and Jean Forbes-Robertson as Viola. 
The enterprise is due to the English School Theatre 
Society which exists to provide first-class professional 
productions of good plays for boys and girls of school 
age, and to create a real children’s theatre in co-operation 
with schools and teachers. Periodical conferences are 
organized by the Society to discuss the problem of the 
theatre in relation to the school. Co-operating schools 
subscribe one guinea ; there is no profit from the plays. 
Previous plays given under the aegis of the Society are 
Julius Caesar and She Stoops to Conquer. The attendance 
of children at these plays must be beneficial, especially 
if the play has been studied previously in class. Articula- 
tion and deportment should be improved and traditional 
prejudices against the theatre weakened. 


WHEN the new pronunciation of Latin was adopted, 
this Journal took a prominent part in the dis- 
cussions. The issue of old or new pronunciation has been 
raised again by a prolonged but incon- 
ä clusive correspondence in The Times. 
Latin was in medieval times, lingua 
franca among the intelligentsia, and still survives in our 
ancient universities. If there were better agreement 
about pronunciation, Latin might still serve this purpose. 
A correspondent who was a prisoner during the War 
relates that he found his knowledge of Latin useful on 
occasions. Into the technicalities of versification and 
quantities, we cannot enter. It is unfortunate that the 
archaeologists or philologists or other scholars cannot 
produce scientific evidence of the way Latin was actually 
pronounced in- Roman Britain and elsewhere. The Times 
in a leading article refers to the doubtful practice of a 
generation and would welcome a reversion to the old 
pronunciation of the language. 


HE work of Sir Francis Galton, founder of the science 

of eugenics, is celebrated annually by a dinner of 

the Eugenics Society. At this year's dinner, with 
Lord Horder in the chair, Prof. J. A. 
Ryle, of Cambridge University, dis- 
coursed on Medicine and Eugenics.” 
He appealed for greater co-operation between eugenics, 
medicine and sociology. Might he not have added 
education unless education is regarded as a branch of 
sociology ? But there is some divergence of aim. 
Public education aims at a general raising of intelligence. 
Engenics emphasizes heredity as a dominating influence. 
Sir Farquhar Buzzard expressed the view that eugenics 
would be the most important and urgent problem facing 
the world in the next twenty-five years. He hoped that 
a Chair of Human Heredity would be established at 
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Oxford with the help of Lord Nuffield’s benefactions: The 
trend of population being definitely downward, every 
scientific means must be used to ensure high quality. 
With this aim the educationist is sympathetic though his 
main duty is to deal with the human material available 
at the moment. 


THE Scottish Education Department has issued a 

memorandum designed to guide the education 
authorities when framing their provisions regarding 
“ beneficial" employment under the 


“Beneficial” Education Act of I 36. When the Act 
Employment DI I9 
in Scotland. Was before Parliament the Government 


was strongly urged to define what it 
meant by the word “ beneficial,” but every effort to 
procure an authoritative definition proved vain. The 
memorandum does not take us very much further so far 
as defining the term is concerned, but it offers much 
useful and sensible advice to the authorities, while still 
leaving with them the responsibility for a final definition. 
In the best of the Scottish areas we have some reason 
for believing that the real interests of the child, rather 
than the more selfish wishes of the parents, will be the 
determining factor; but there are counties like Angus 
and Perth where the education of the children is stopped 
for three or four weeks every autumn to enable the 
farmers to have their potatoes lifted at a cheap rate. 
If that spirit is to prevail, the Education Act will be 
robbed of its main purpose. Then there are areas like 
Dundee where boys are engaged in the jute factories at 
the age of 14, to be turned adrift a few years later. Will 
this be considered “ beneficial " employment ? Obviously 
there are dangers ahead. 


ANOTHER publication of the Scottish Education 
Department recently issued is entitled ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration of Public Education in Scotland." It purports 
to be the first of a series which will 


5 deal with various aspects of education 
Facilities. in Scotland. Intended for the intelli- 


gent and interested layman rather than 
the educational expert it deals only with the broader 
aspects of the system. Within a modest compass it 
offers a clear sketch of the machinery of central and 
local administration and an outline of the system of 
public education from the nursery school up to the 
entrance to the University. It provides also a brief but 
interesting historical outline of the development of 
education from the earliest centuries up to the passing 
of the most recent Education Act. Every citizen ought 
to know the facts set out here—the constitution of the 
Education Department and its Advisory Council, the 
recruitment and training of teachers, the nature and 
amount of Government grants, the principal details of 
the more important Education Acts, &c. The last 
section sets out a summary of the powers and duties of 
the various administrative bodies. Visitors from 
England and overseas who want to have a general under- 
standing of the Scottish system, would find the little 
book most helpful. It is to be hoped the succeeding 
volumes will maintain the same good standard. 
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OME members of the Carmarthenshire Education Com- 
mittee expressed, at a recent meeting of that body, 
strong disapproval of the methods of canvassing which 
teachers have to adopt if they wish to 
gain promotion to headship or from one 
headship to another of a higher grade. 
In this important matter the actual 
practice in many areas is deplorable and a serious 
reflection on the dignity of both teachers and local 
education authorities and on the impartiality of local 
education authorities. In these areas, when once a 
vacancy in a headship is announced, members of the 
selection committee are at once flooded with letters, 
telephone and personal calls from relatives and friends 
of candidates and the candidates themselves come 
around “ peddling their wares’’: some candidates 
refuse to do this—but they usually do not get the job! 
The solution is simple but, apparently, average human 
nature is not strong enough to apply it. First adopt 
a sensible scheme of promotion based on merit, includ- 
ing experience. The cynic says, But this means, 
finally, relying on the judgment of one or two officials : 
can they be relied on to administer a scheme impar- 
tially ? ” So long as this sort of lack of confidence 
prevails no scheme of promotion can possibly work. 
[F the natural and free use of the Welsh language 
as a medium for conversation, education and com- 
merce were developing in proportion to the increased 
attention said to be given to the 
Welsh Books. Welsh language in the schools and 
colleges of Wales, then it might be 
expected that the demand for Welsh books would in- 
crease steadily at the bookstalls and in the urban and 
county libraries. In actual fact this is not so. Only 
one or two Welsh periodicals, and those intended mainly 
for littérateurs, have maintained circulation for a 
reasonable period, and the writing of books in Welsh is 
certainly not a lucrative, if indeed a paying, proposition. 
Limited sales limit experiment, initiative and variety, 
the result being a lack of attractiveness which chills the 
average Welsh book-buyer. But there are agencies 
which seek to foster the production of Welsh books and 
to induce their wider purchase. The Welsh University 
has its own Press. An annual Book Week is held in 


Teaching 
Appointments— 
Carmarthenshire: 


Cardiff. The Union of Welsh Youth (Urdd Gobaith 


Cymru) seeks to encourage its branches to give a special 
place on St. David's Day to the sale of Welsh books. 
Last year the branches sold 750 books ; this year, with 
double the number of branches, and it is hoped to sell 
over 3,000 books. What Wales needs badly are attractive 
periodicals of the type of the Boys’ Own Paper, the 
Children’s Newspaper, &c. 


We regret that in our comment in Occasional Notes 
(page 147) of the March issue on Examinations and the 
Examinee (published by the Birmingham Printers, Ltd.). 
by Prof. C. W. Valentine, the title of this booklet was 
inadvertently given as Examinations and the Examiners. 
Further, the examination referred to in our first note 
should have been the Secondary: School Entrance Examina- 
tion and not the School Certificate Examination. . i 
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Algebra for Specialists 


Advanced Algebra 
By C. V. DuRELL and A. Rosson. 
(12s. 6d. Bell.) 

Hints for Advanced Algebra 
By C. V. DuRELL and A. Rosson. 
(2s. 6d. net each. Bell.) 

These books continue the series of text-books for 
mathematical specialists in secondary schools which was 
begun by Messrs. Durell and Robson in 1930 with a notable 
volume on Advanced Trigonometry. They are certain to be 
examined by all sixth-form mathematical teachers who are 
acquainted (and who are not ?) with the preceding text- 
books. 

Advanced Algebra is written, one might say, for the future 
Cambridge mathematician : for the research worker in those 
fields of mathematics most cultivated at the moment in 
that university. Indeed, in their unusually long and 
extremely explicit preface, the authors assert that their book 
is intended to contain suitable work for university scholars 
in their last terms at school, that they have attempted to 
concentrate attention on the fundamental principles, 
methods and notation which furnish the tools necessary for 
more advanced work, and that much of current school 
“ higher algebra should be scrapped. They consider in 
detail the points of view which they have adopted in 
teaching series, difference equations, factors and partial 
fractions, theory of equations and sequences—the contents 
of their Vol. II. : 

A particularly useful innovation is their terminology for 


Vols. II and III. 


Vols. II and III. 


theorems in real and complex algebra. Vol. III is ambitious, 
for it contains a chapter on inequalities leading directly to 
the “ Inequalities " of Hardy, Littlewood and Pólya, a 
brilliant survey of determinants (including ô and e symbols, 
and dummy suffixes) and the first attempt known to the 
reviewer to present in a teachable form the theory and 
practice of matrices. Finally, there are two chapters on the 
familiar topics of Choice and Chance and Theory of Numbers. 

The appearance of a school text-book which is intended 
to lead directly to modern mathematics raises the question 
of how far work at the university level should influence 
school work. One comment may be made. Before 
specializing in mathematics a pupil ought to have a compre- 
hensive view of the whole subject not merely a restricted 
outlook on three or four aspects. But how many mathe- 
matical specialists seem to have made up their minds to 
neglect applied mathematics and most of pure mathematics ? 
It is now agreed that a general school course of elementary 
mathematics should cover arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry and calculus with mechanics: is it not 
appropriate for university teachers to consider a similar 
general mathematical course for undergraduates, and even 
for research workers ? Before specializing in those aspects 
of a subject which are at the moment fashionable in univer- 
sity research departments, a competent mathematical 
education might be insisted upon. To give one illustra- 
tion—how many mathematical specialists have the know- 
ledge of astronomy that should be part of their general 
mathematical culture ? 


Queen Cleopatra 


Cleopatra : the Story of a Queen 
By E. Lupwic. Translated by B. Mrarr. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Cleopatra, the last of a decadent line of alien rulers over 
Egypt, played a decisive part in one of the crucial battles in 
the history of the world. Herirresponsible desertion of Antony 
at the battle of Actium gave the domination of the Roman 
Empire into the hands of Octavian, and thereby determined 
the fundamental character of European culture for all time. 
The imperial organization of the Augustan age, of which so 
much is inherent in modern civilization, was a direct outcome 
of the elimination by the result of that battle of all further 
chanceofseriousopposition toOctavian'saccession to supreme 
power. It is, therefore, inevitable that Cleopatra's character 
and motives should be the subject of perennial interest. 

In the turmoil of the last years of the Roman Republic 
the figure of Cleopatra appears as something of an enigma. 
She is seen by us through the medium of Roman writers 
who were hostile to her and all for which she could be made 
to stand. By meretricious exercise of her charms, as they 
viewed the course of events, she had ensnared two of the 
great figures of their world, first Caesar and then Antony, 
and had thereby delayed the acquisition by Rome of the 
rich and strategically important land of Egypt, long ripe 
for annexation through the follies of the degenerate Greek 
line of the Ptolemies. In his biography of Cleopatra, 
Herr Emil Ludwig, that eminent specialist in biographies, 


(12s. 6d. 


takes these scanty and unsympathetic records of the classical 
authorities, and notwithstanding the absence of the personal 
documents, of which he has been able to make signal use 
in his previous works, essays a psychological study of the 
queen and woman, reinterpreting the course of events from 
her point of view, and to that extent from the standpoint 
of Egyptian diplomacy and of international relation. 

The story of Cleopatra as told by the author, is essentially 
dramatic. In the early scenes we see the little princess in 
the power of her sister, Berenice, a temporary queen ; then 
Cleopatra herself as the young queen, driven from 
Alexandria and at war with her brother and titular husband, 
Ptolemy. There follows the spectacular act, in which she 
brings herself to the notice of the victorious Julius Caesar, 
her triumph, the visits to Rome, and the assassination of 
Caesar, and so on to, and through the years with Antony, 
which bring her into rivalry with Fulvia and Octavia, and 
lead to Antony's downfall and the final catastrophe of her 
fruitless encounter with Octavian, leaving her death as the 
only alternative to the dishonour of a place in the victor's 
triumphal procession in Rome. 

The sequence of events as here set out is familiar to every 
student of the last days of the Republic; but Herr Ludwig 
reviews them against the background of Egypt from the 
point of view of a woman who, possessed, as the author 
would have it, of an intellect as subtle and acute as any of 
her time, used it, in conjunction with her sex and her physical 
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qualities, to preserve the integrity of her kingdom and to 
assure the future of her son by Julius, Caesarion, whom she 
regarded as his father’s imperial heir. 


In his interpretation of Cleopatra’s recorded actions the 


author traces with consummate skill the gradual develop- 
ment of her character, not as /a grande amoureuse, but as 
in essence a queen and stateswoman, even from the time 
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when as an immature young girl she was still always the 
princess, until she becomes the mature woman adept in 
following the line she had marked as appropriate to her 
position and ambitions. The picture in certain respects 
challenges. comparison with another psychological inter- 
pretation of a woman as a great sovereign, with a we 
have been made familiar recently. 


Classics 


A Second Latin Reader 
By C. J. VINCENT. (2s. Clarendon Prem 


The outstanding feature of this excellent little edition 
is the illustrations. They may almost be said to tell the 
story of the text. Caesar's description of Gaul, the emi- 
gration of the Helvetii, the route taken by the Helvetii, 
and the attempt to cross the Rhone. It is all remarkably 
clear and set forth in great detail by Caesar, and it is repro- 
duced in this excellent school edition by Mr. Vincent, to 
be read as part of their second year's reading by pupils who 
have attained to only a comparatively elementary know- 
ledge of Latin. It will be read with zeal and enthusiasm 
by all who chance to come across it, and their appreciation 
of Caesar will be considerably enhanced by its perusal. 
Incidentally they will have gained a clear insight into many 
of the problems that lay before the Romans. They will 
have gained a new respect for the tactics of Caesar and a 
fresh understanding of the problems with which he had to 
deal. The methods by which he dealt with them hold good 
for all time, and will be as instructive to our future generals 


as they, no doubt, were to the Roman boys who were 
fortunate enough to read them. 


Perseus : a Story in Greek Art and Legend 
By J. M. Woopwarp. (ros. 6d. net. 
University Press.) 

Quite a useful book of its kind, containing as it does a 
number of reproductions from the antique—black and red 
figure vases, coins, marble and clay reliefs, &c. The 
letterpress is fully adequate for its purpose. First we get 
the story of Perseus as retailed in various Greek authors, 
such as Hesiod, Pindar, Pausanias and Strabo; the quota- 
tions are—very properly—given in English. Then comes a 
chapter on Perseus in Greek Art: this is the pièce de 
resistance of the volume; this chapter is followed by a list 
of vases and terracottas in the British Museum. All this 
makes pleasant enough reading, and is useful for reference. 
Finally, we have, on the last page, a glossary of terms. 
The half-tone reproductions are excellent, and worthy of the 
University Press. The work is hot a cheap one, unfor- 
tunately: it contains only about a hundred pages; but 
we may hope that it will find its way into school libraries. 


Cambridge 


Education 


World Brain | 
By H. G. WELLS. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

. Mr. H. G. Wells has not much faith in the power of our 
universities to save the world. In one of his glowing 
phrases, he describes the universities as '' floating above 
the general disorder of mankind like a beautiful sunset over 
a battlefield." He derides the academic costume he was 
forced to wear when London University conferred on him 
its doctorate of literature. But will his World Encyclopaedia 
prove to be the Noah's Ark ? Some would prefer to improve 
dissemination of knowledge rather than its compilation and 
co-ordination. Free wireless might be as potent as free 
education has been. The book reprints Mr. Wells's presi- 
dential address to the Educational Science Section of the 
British Association (Nottingham, 1937), previously pub- 
lished in this Journal with full discussion, to which nothing 
need be added except possibly that we should have expected 
Mr. Wells to insist on the training of the judgment rather 
than on the informative content of education. Ability to 
solve crossword puzzles is not the highest criterion of an 
educated man. Mr. Wells does not believe in the inevi- 
tability of another great war." But he agrees with its 
possibility. Influential as he undoubtedly is, he may not 
be able to nullify that possibility ; but everything he writes 
on world problems must be studied respectfully. , 


Irish Education : 
By Dr. J. H. Aucumuty. 
Figgis. London: Harrap.) 

The author of this book, a lecturer in the education 
department of Dublin University, is entirely justified in his 
claim that it meets a long-felt want. There are several 
single-volume histories of education in England and Wales, 
with sundry references to the course of events in Scotland 
and in Ireland. And there are now at least three similar 
attempts to tell the story of Scottish education briefly and 
comprehensively. Now for the first time we have a single- 
volume survey of the educational history of Ireland. 

Dr. Auchmuty starts with pre-Christian times, passes to the 

monastic schools, and then to the policy of anglicization in 

Ireland, and on to the great work of Sir Thomas Wyse, the 

development of higher education, and recent educational 

history down to the present time, when we have the 
spectacle of Northern Ireland proclaiming the modern 
doctrine of the supremacy of the State in education, and 
the Free State holding that in such matters the State is the 
servant of the Church. There the author takes his leave of 
the reader, after having told his story clearly and with 
adequate learning. The bibliographical references will be 
a valuable aid to further study. . 


(Continued on page 216) 
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CLASSBOOKS IN 


GEOGRAPHY 
aa 
A New School Course in Six Volumes 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


By D. M. Preece, Senior Geography Mistress, County 

Secondary School, Crewe, and H. R. B. Woop, M. A., 

Director of Education for Luton, formerly Lecturer 

in Geography, St. Mary's College, Strawberry Hill. 

Ready 

Volume I. The Foundations of Geography. 38. 6d. 
This book deals with those general principles which 

must form the basis of any regional tudy. It is suitable 

for dia ps preparing for the general paper of certain 

Certificate examinations. 
"i the Press 
Volume II. The British Isles. 


A FIRST COURSE IN MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY 


By E.G. HonckisoN, B. A., F. R. G. S., and D. M. PREECE. 
28. 9d. 

Provides a very satisfactory course of lessons in 
which the geographical factors are carefully related to 
human activities. The text is well illustrated through- 


out with pictures, maps and diagrams. -I be Journal of 
Education. 


EXERCISES IN MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY 


By A. W. Coys, M. Sc., F. G. S., Geography Master, 
Yardley Secondary School, Birmingham, and D. M. 


Hunt, B.Sc., formerly Geography Mistress, High 
School for Girls, Wallasey. 


Book I. The World. IS. 
Book II. The British Isles. IS. 
Book III. Map Reading (with sections of Ordnance 

Survey Maps). 18. 6d. 
Book IV. Europe. IS. 
Book V. North America. 18. 
Book VI. Central and South America. 18. 


Each volume contains maps and illustrations with 
relevant questions and exercises which are designed to 
promote atlas study and critical examination of pictures. 
Further volumes are in preparation. 


ELEMENTARY MAPWORK 
By A. W. CovsH and D. M. Hur. IS. 
A new book providing guidance and practice for 
beginners in the subject. A section of an Ordnance 
Survey Map is included. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MAPWORK 
AND PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JohN Brcorr, M. A., B. Sc., Sixth Form Master, 


Humberstone Foundation. School, Old Clee, prd 
Second Edition, Revised. 8s. 6d. 


For the new edition of this successful book parts 
of the text have been rewritten and extended, and 
certain new diagrams inserted. 


Descriptive leaflets post free on request. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS LTD. 
25 ST. GILES HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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THE 
MUSIC MAKERS’ 


SONG BOOK 


Collected, Arranged and Edited 
by 
DESMOND MACMAHON, D.Mus. 


A magnificent collection of 50 songs, mainly 
classical, in which will be found practically all the 
songs of this type most suitable for use in schools. 


The main aim of the editor has been to bring under 
one cover those songs which both by tradition and 
common interest are acknowledged to be master- 
pieces of our musical literature. 


In order to make the scope of the book as wide 
as possible, a number of representative songs by 
modern composers have been added to the selection 
of classical songs. 


A number of new translations have been adopted. 
These follow as closely as possible the meaning of 
the original texts, and much care and consideration 
have been given in an endeavour to reconcile the 


rhythm of music and the rhythm of poetry. 


Selections from the works of the following com- 
posers are given : 


Winn Franz Mozart 
T. A. Arne Gluck Purcell 
Michael Arne 

Bach 


Beethoven 


Bennett Horn 

Brahms Lally Sullivan 
Carey MacMahon Tchaikovsky 
Dibdin Mendelssohn 


80 large pages, clearly printed. 
Staff Notation, Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Pianoforte Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


JUNIOR EDITION 


A selection of 20 of the less difficult songs in the 


complete volume, with 6 others specially selected 
for this book. Staff Notation. 


40 pages. Strong Paper Cover, 7d. Limp Cloth, 
9d. Pianoforte Edition, 4s. net. 


Every teacher of Music is invited to examine this 
striking New Book. 


Apply for full particulars. 


MCDOUGALL'S EDUC. CO, LTD. 
8 FARRINGDON AVE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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English 


The Place of Sir Thomas More in English Literature and 
History : being a Revision of a Lecture delivered 
to the Thomas More Society f 
By Prof. R. W. CHAMBERS. (5s. net. Longmans.) 
Sir Thomas More, like Joan of Arc and other misunder- 
stood worthies of the past, has proved something of an 
enigma to historians. In this fascinating study (which is in 


no sense a biography), Prof. R. W. Chambers reviews with 


sympathetic understanding and with an acute critical 
faculty the verdicts that many historians since Froude and 
Stubbs have passed on More. Prof. Chambers is to be con- 
gratulated on the way in which he has clothed such deep 
learning in such simple and delightful English prose. 


|. Through the Ages 
Edited by F. H. PritcHarp. (Harrap’s New Senior 
Readers, Book Three.) (2s. 9d. Harrap.) 

2. Joy Rides in Bookland 
Compiled by A. Rita Kaye. Book 1: First Flights. 
Book 2: Flying Upwards. Book 3: Flights of Fancy. 
Book 4: In Full Flight. (Books 1 and 2, 2s. each. 
Books 3 and 4, 2s. 3d. each. Cassell.) 

(1) Though there is nothing particularly original about 
this work, it seems admirably suited to its purpose—the 
teaching of composition through reading, itself planned to 
inculcate a taste for good literature—both because of the 
diversity in style of its well-chosen passages, and because of 


the variety and ingenuity of the exercises based on these. 
Among the longer extracts is one from that old-fashioned 
favourite Handy Andy ” ; one entitled Walking from 
Cape to Cairo; and one Lawrence of Arabia." It is a 
pity that the volume is rather heavy, but for this, no doubt, 
the full-page illustrations must partly bear the blame. 
(2) For children from 8 to 11 this can be safely recommended 
in spite of its somewhat unfortunate title and cover, and for 
the same qualities—its choice of literary passages, and the 
ingenuity displayed in the work set in which the composing 
and addressing of letters rightly figures. Are on top of 
and “ very surprised ’’ admissible ? 
George Meredith as Champion of Women and of 
Progressive Education 
By ALICE Woops. (2s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Meredith, we are told, is so out of fashion nowadays 
that few people want to read his novels. Here is a little 
book that reveals Meredith as a prophet deeply interested 
in some of the problems of to-day. One of the most interest- 
ing of modern experiments in education has been the 
establishment of the International School of Geneva. Yet 
Meredith, in Lord Ormont and his Aminta anticipated just 
this kind of school. This is only one example of the interest 
that Meredith still has for the modern reader. This little 
book is to be commended as a timely and stimulating tribute 
to one of our great novelists. 


Poetry and Drama 


Poems of Action 
Selected by V. H. CorriNs. Second Edition, with 
additional Poems. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 
This very popular volume, many times reprinted since it 
was first published, has now been entirely reset. Its popu- 
larity is sure to be increased by the thirty-two pages of 
additional poems, and the six black and white illustrations 
by Mr. C. W. Hodges. 


Poems of a South African : 
A. V. Hall 
Sixth Edition. (ros. 6d. net. Longmans. 
This is a delightful volume. Mr. A. V. Hall has here 
collected his previously published poems and has included 
a few additional ones. Among these of particular interest 
is the little autobiographical poem '' The Faded Book." 
Many of the poems reveal an attractive whimsical touch : 
others strike a deeper note, with an essentialy South 
African background. Typically African are most of the 
longer poems, such as Round the Camp Fire in East 
Africa "—the author's longest and perhaps most ambitious 
poem. 
|l. The Echoing Green: an Anthology of Verse 
Edited by C. Day Lewis. (Books 1 and 2, 18. 3d. each. 
Book 3, 1s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

2. A Book of Lively Verse 
Compiled by A. Sauvain. Parts 1, 2 and 3. 
each. University Tutorial Press.) 

These two collections of agreeably jumbled poems are 
each graded for pupils of 11 to 14. The editor of (1) in his 
Foreword rightly maintains that the question whether any 
poem is hackneyed is irrelevant in this connection, for the 


the Collected Verse of 


(1s. 6d. 


children are in most cases meeting it for the first time. 
(2) is designed for pupils in senior and central schools, 
and for junior forms of secondary schools, in all of which it 
has undergone successful tests. 


Ten Peace Plays 
By Russell, Flather, Armstrong, Arlett, Victor, Grant, 
Pollock, Box, Barling, Steinitz. Edited with an 
Introduction by R. H. Warp. (5s. net. Dent) 
The stage has always been a very valuable medium for 
expressing ideas and arousing emotion. To-day, when the 
danger of war looms so large, it is not surprising that there 
should be a demand for plays which will offer good enter- 
tainment and at the same time further the cause of peace. 
The ten one-act plays brought together in this anthology 
fulfil these requirements, and yet are sufficiently varied in 
approach and presentation to make it possible to include 
two or three of them in one programme. All Quiet in 
the Air," by Eileen Russell, depicts the stark horror of war 
as it may well be in the very near future, while Horace 
Flather's '" Jonathan’s Day and Anthony Armstrong's 
'" Eleventh Hour " show the irony and individual tragedy 
of warfare. '' The Pen is Mightier .. ." is in lighter vein, 
poking fun at war and its futility. In “ The Last War," 
by Neil Grant, mankind has destroyed itself, and the 
animals are left to judge and condemn. The religious and 
pacifist arguments against war are presented in The Door 
was Closed," by Vera Arlett, and '' Tarakin," by Martha 
Steinitz. Our only criticism is that the anthology does 
not include a play showing the major economic causes of 


war. 
(Continued on page 218) 
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COLLINS 
BOOKS WORTH KNOWING 


ENGLISH COURSES 


PLAIN ENGLISH 
By JOHN R. CROSSLAND 


The Ideal Course for Juniors and for the non- 
literary pupils. 


36 illustrated lessons in each book. 


Book l. 
Book ll. 
Book lll. + 
Book IV. 
Each lesson is composed of an illustrated talk, in simple 
language, on something the child has seen or heard about. 


Then follow questions and exercises testing general 
knowledge, intelligence and written English. 


LITERARY 


THE LAUREL AND GOLD SERIES 
General Editor : JOHN R. CROSSLAND 
100 Titles. Cloth Boards. 

/ and 1/2 
Send for descriptive list showing contents of all books 
In the series. There are Plays, Anthologies, Readers, 
Literary Period Collections, English Courses, Nature 


Readers, &c., in the series, which contains books for all 
ages from the kindergarten to the Sixth Form. 


HISTORY 
COLLINS BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORIES 
Edited by Dr. PRESCOT, of Eton. 
JUNIOR SERIES SENIOR SERIES 


|. Gates of Horn and 5. the Early and Middle 


Ivory. 2/ S 
(Cave Boy to Alex- ö 
ander.) 6. The Early Modern 


2. Where all Roads Led 
(to eee 


3. Out of the Forest 2/9 
(Ancient Britain to 
ISth Century). 


Period (1485-1714) 
3/4 


7. Modern Times (1714 
to Present Day) 3/7 


4. Over the Seas. 2/9 8 The World To-day 
Columbus to Captain Social, Industrial and 
cott). olitical Survey) 3/10 


THE LAUREL AND GOLD COURSE 
By D. W. WALTERS, B.A. 


A four-year course of intensive study and 
practice up to and beyond Matriculation. 


Cloth boards, each book 224 pp. 


LOWER ENGLISH. 1/2 
INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH. 1/2 
MATRICULATION ENGLISH. 1/2 
ADVANCED ENGLISH. 1/2 

These books are marvellous in their wide scope, clear. 
presentation and comprehensive collections of questions 


and exercises. English specialists should see this new and 
invaluable English course. 


SERIES 


COLLINS SCHOOL CLASSICS 
Over 200 Titles, Cloth Boards, from 1/4 


Send for full list. This is the most comprehensive 
series of Schoo! Classics available, and includes, among 
the works of nearly seventy classic authors, representative 
selections from the work of Wells, Stevenson, Wilde, 
Merriman, de la Mare, Michael Fairless, Admiral Evans 
(of the Broke), Richard Jefferies, &c. Many of the volumes 
are also available in annotated editions. 


GEOGRAPHY 
COLLINS NEW SCHEME GEOGRAPHIES 
Edited by Dr. MARION l. NEWBIGIN 


JUNIOR SERIES SENIOR SERIES 


l. Life at Home 1/10 8. Africa, Asia and the 
Oceans 3/- 

2. Liſe and WorkAbroad 6, The Americas 3/3 
2/3 6a. North America 2/3 

7. The British Empe 


7 
8. The British Isles 3/10 
8a.Regional Geography 
of British Isles 2/3 
10. Europe 3/9 
li. British Isles and 
Europe 


3. The British Isles 2/9 
4. Europe 2/9 
9. The British World 3/- 


Please write for Lists, Specimen Copies, &c., to Educational Dept., COLLINS, Cathedral Street, Glasgow 


COLLINS CLEAR TYPE PRESS 
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Geography 


Exercises in Modern Geography 
By A. W. CovsH and D. M. Hunt. Book 6: Central 
and South America. (1s. University Tutorial Press.) 
The authors of this book provide a well-balanced series 
of exercises leading to revision questions culled from 
recent School Certificate Examinations. 


The British Isles 
By ELSIE WHITE and Dr. D. SUTHERLAND. (New 
Picture Geographies, Book IV.) (2s. 6d. Johnston.) 
This contains a large number of good pictures and is 
printed in large type. Its simple but interesting descrip- 
tions of typical scenes and activities in the British Isles 
make it suitable for use in senior schools. 


J. Contours 
By C. BoxhALL and E. J. P. DEVEREUX. 
Philip.) 

2. The Interpretation of Ordnance Survey Maps and 
Geographical Pictures 
By B. Lockey. (Manilla, 2s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 3s. 
Philip.) 

(1) *'* Contours attempt to solve difficulties commonly 
met with in the early stages of contour map-work with 
questions based on part of Sheet 138 of the Ordnance 
Survey One-Inch Map. It is suitable for use in central 
schools. (2) is a systematic introduction to the recognition 
of typical land forms by the examination of contoured maps 
and photographs with notes on the map study of human 
settlement and economic activity. Seven map fragments 


(1s. 8d. 


L 


of Ordnance Survey maps are used as the basis of questions 
of School Certificate standard. This book is suitable for 
the use of middle forms of secondary schools. 


Elementary Mapwork : an Introduction to the Study 
of l-inch Ordnance Survey Maps 
By A. W. CovsH and D. M. Hunt. (18. 
Tutorial Press.) 
These exercises are suitable for use in the lower and 
middle forms of secondary schools. They include questions 
of junior local standard and map problems based on pictures. 


The Southern Continents 
By V. F. SEARSON and F. EvANs. 
Geographies.) (2s. rod. Johnston.) 
This book is suitable for use in central schools and in 
the lower forms of secondary schools. The maps and 


University 


(The New Era 


pictures are excellent and there are numerous sets of 


climatic statistics and revision exercises. 


Life and Commerce in Britain : an Approach to Social 
Geography 
By W. D. WRICHT. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

This text-book of economic geography covers a large 
number of important commodities and deals with problems 
of transport and settlement. Both pictures and text are 
suitable for the use of evening school students but it should 
have been possible to include more maps. The B.B.C. map 
of the coalfields of -Britain shows coal outcrops in Kent 
and in the Magnesian Limestone districts of Durham. 

(Continued on page 220) 


The Royal Dental Hospital of London 


SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Students are admitted for the Curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree and the L.D.S. Diploma in January, May and 
October. 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE. The School is furnished 
with modern equipment, and the Clinic of the 
Hospital is unrivalled. Students may attend the 
Operations in the In-Patient Department, and 
chair-side instruction is given in Advanced Operative 
Technique and Orthodontics. 


DENTAL PROSTHETICS. The Mechanical Lab- 
oratory is a spacious and fully equipped depart- 
ment, under the direction of the Lecturer in 
Prosthetics. 

HOUSE APPOINTMENTS. Six Senior House 
Surgeons and eighteen ordinary House Surgeons 
are appointed every year. 

POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. Instruction can 
be arranged in all branches of Dental Surgery. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. A number of Scholarships, Bursaries 
and Prizes are awarded annually, including eight open 
Scholarships ranging up to £50 per annum. 


Write for further particulars and School Calendar to 
THE DEAN. 


— 


SCHOOL FURNISHING 


4 


WM 


SCHOOL, CHURCH 
AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE 


MODERN JOINERY 


GEO. M. HAMM ER & CO. 


CROWN WORKS, HERMITAGE ROAD, 
HARRINGAY, LONDON, N. 4 


APRIL, 1938 


A NEW BOOK 


F. W. Westaway 


Author of The Endless Quest, &c. 


Obsessions and Convictions 
of the 


Human Intellect | 
xvi + 528 pages 


IOS. 6d. net 


The book is inscribed to all 
teachers at work in the field 
of Secondary Education 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED 
London and Glasgow 


CHAIRS 


SCHOOL, HALL, CHURCH, LIBRARY, &c. 


A. & F. HOWLAND (WYCOMBE) LTD. 


EATON AVENUE CHAIR WORKS, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (14 lines) 


| For Announcements of SUMMER SCHOOLS and of 
HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS generally, including 
Holiday Quarters offered or desired, the next four 
issues are particularly good. For SCHOOL TRANS- 
FERS, Partnerships, SALES, &c., The Journal 
Education remains unrivalied. The Advertisement 
Rate for these sections is Ninepence a line of small 
type. Minimum charge, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
I displayed the charge is according to space. Prepaid 
| Advertisements of Posts Wanted, and of offers of 
Holiday Accommodation, are accepted at a specially 
low rate: 30 words for 3s.; 40 words for 4s. ; 
50 words for 5s. ; and so on. 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
LUDGATE BROADWAY E.C. 4 
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— Just Published — 
i i 
mi BEGINNING f 
I LATIN I 
II By GILBERT HIGHET, . A. III 
= Fellow and Tutor of St. Jobn’s College, Oxford — 
ll 346 pages. Cloth, illustrated 45. 64. lll 
77 The book is both da syntax. Vocabu- = 
II Ae a copious iade sod plendadi ilusana. Lave II 
been added so that Beginning Latin may be used and 2 
TT kept as the only complete introduction to the Latin iii 
language. III 
= The book emphasizes the correct formation of nouns, == 
verbs, adjectives, pronouns, the first logical stage in TT 
i learning Latin. 22 
Il Just Published L 
? LE PARLER f 
ii ii 
i DE FRANCE i 
— By H. E. FALLA, B. A. = 
Ill Senior French Master at the Oldershaw School for Boys lil 
= Part I 136 pages 2s. 3d. on 
Iii Part II 160 pages 2s. ad. lil 
om Part III Ready September — 
IH C, All the essentials of grammar required for the School i 
ems Certificate Examinations are dealt with in forty-eight == 
II carefully graded lessons. Each lesson consists of 111 
am 2 Reading Passage, Questionnaire, Grammar and III 
== Exercises. — 
Ii III 
— Just Published — 
= THE ECHOING = 
= REEN = 
T G T 
E An anthology of English Verse = 
II Chosen by C. DAY LEWIS ll 
ii Book I 101 pages 15. 3d. ill 
= Book II 113 pages 1s. 3d. — 
ili Book III 161 pages 1». G4. iii 
— Day Lewis has been hailed as the greatest poet of the S= 
iii seiis generation, distinguished tor s 55 ili 
kill and t In this antholo 
— be Es idid 40 pera ib Side a range as possible p — 
aan try from narrative, dramatic, satiric, religious, "P 
Iii [ric and comic verse, and, subject to the limitations i 
of space and content, to represent every period of 2 
ill English verse, including the post-war poets. Ili 
alli BASIL BLACKWELL : OXFORD JIE 
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Modern Languages 


The All-in French Course: specially intended for 
School Certificate Candidates 
By E. B. CRAMPTON. (48. 6d. Nelson.) 

Some teachers prefer to have a separate text-book for 
each division of their work, others prefer to have them all 
under one cover. For the latter, this well-compiled volume 
will be exactly what they require. It provides all the 
material needed by the pupil from his beginning French 
until he has passed his School Certificate. He may need 
a few French authors to read in addition and he will require 
practice in dictation. The grammar is very full, 200 pages, 
then follow sixty extracts for translation into French, topics 
for free composition, sixty extracts from modern French 
authors for translation into English, thirty poems with 
comprehension questions, a section on oral French, classified 
vocabularies and a full general vocabulary. Mr. Crampton 
is sound on the importance of each pupil keeping a note- 
book of his own to be filled with the words and grammar 
rules he finds difficult, words to be distinguished, tricky 
genders and spellings. And he does not hesitate to make 
witty and apposite remarks to enliven his introductions. 


l. En Route 

2. En Marche 
By E. SAxELBY. (Cours de Frangais, 1 and 2.) (1, 
2s. 9d. 2, 3s. 3d. Ginn.) 


These are the first two parts of a new French course by 
Miss Saxelby, who is not a beginner at this difficult task. 
She hopes in four volumes to bring the pupil to the level 
of the School Certificate. Both books are very clearly 


printed with pictures on every page. The first book deals 
with country scenes, the second continues in Paris. The 
tale of Charlotte Corday is very dramatic, in fact all the 
matter has been well chosen. It would suit girls' schools 
very well where plenty of oral work is done. 


Exercises in French Prose and Free Composition 
By C. W. WoRDSWORTH. (3s. 9d. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Mr. Wordsworth has compiled a thoughtful book on 
what is always thé most dreaded part of any French 
examination. He insists on the importance of the personal 
note-book, and, after a section of syntactical difficulties 
shown by examples, he gives specimens of examination 
papers that have been set with references to his syntax 
and other notes. There are as well exercises in continuation 
narrative and free composition. 


Franckh's Dictionary for the United Services and 
Military Technics 
By Prof. L. voN CARSTENN. Vol. 1: 
German-English. (5s. net. Stuttgart: Franckh'sche 
Verlagshandlung. London: Harrap.) 

This military technical dictionary was produced for the 
benefit of the Staff College in Berlin but it will serve equally 
well the English officer who is specializing on German. 
The book is quite up-to-date and includes illustrations of 
uniform and machinery which are better than verbal 
descriptions. It also has a long section of abbreviations 
and does not omit soldiers' slang. 

(Continued on page 222) 


English-German, 


“WRITTEN WITH ENTHUSIASM AND CRITICAL 
ACUMEN." S. P. B. Mais in ** The Daily Telegraph "' 


A HISTORY OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
for Schools 


BY HERBERT HAYENS 
PRICE 2s. 6d. 


The aim of this book is two- Of this book S. P. B. Mais 
fold—to stimulate a desire writes in The Daily 


to read the great works 
at first hand and to allow 
the pupil to bring to his 
study proper perspective 
and appreciation. Into a 
simple and vivid amount of 
our literature the author has 
introduced numerous‘ baro- 
meter’ time charts and por- 
traits of the greatest writers. 


Telegraph, ‘it is written with 
enthusiasm and critical acu- 
men and its value is enhanced 
by remarkably well produced 
portraits of all our best 
authors. It covers a large 
field, from Beowulf to H. G. 
Wells, and yet room is found 
for suitable quotations from 
most of the authors included.' 


Head Teachers applying for specimens are asked to give 
number of copies required should the series be adopted 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


—— gn NN UNUM M Ao SEESILILALCIIALL)IILDOLDZLILLILLEOALLLOLILLLLL LÜOLONLLLELCSALLLELDOLELBLIEBEQÉSÓLREEIROELILLILLIIIIGHNnÍienmoni GR» ,//:,á4tr d 


Self-Feeding Model 
Price 18 guineas 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS 


IMPLE, economical and reliable, and 
although guaranteed for 10 years 
there are to-day hundreds of machines 
with longer service still giving every 
satisfaction. 


The Duplicator you can rely upon 

Flat Bed Models from / 

Rotary * „ Iz us 

Write for School Booklet 

Established / 
1891 


DU PLICATOP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


12 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON E. C. 2 
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Evidence ! — Not Conjecture 


Sir Charles Marston’s 


new book 


THE BIBLE COMES 


ALIVE 


RECORDS 


Recent scientific conclusions, and archao- 
illuminate 
knowledge of the Old Testament. 


The book contains a full account of the great 
and transla- 
tions of the Letters found there, written at 
the very time Jehoiakim burnt Jeremiah's 


logical evidence, which 


discoveries made at Lachish ; 


roll. 


From all booksellers 8s. 6d. 


Published by Eyre & Spottiswoode 
6 Great New Street, E.C.4 
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HENDRIK VAN LOON’S 


THE ARTS OF MANKIND 


Illustrated. 576 pages. 


15s. net 


The story of painting, music, sculpture, 


architecture and the minor arts, told 


in one volume by the famous author of 


The 


our 


Story 


and illustrated with his own drawings 


of Mankind 


2nd Impression before publication 
Recommended by the Book Soctety 


Full Particulars from 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 


182 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1 


__ Physical Training ™ 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &c. ; 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained in the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


THE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastics and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘‘ The Journal 


changing rooms), Is.; Net Ball Rules, 
34d.; Rounders Rules, 3jd. ; Scandinavian Dances 
(Series I, II, and III), 33d. each; Music to Dances, 
81d. each ; Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
Notes (Series I, 11, and III), 1s. each ; and sells the 
following pub lications : Principles of Gymnastics for 
Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d. ; Ditto, Part II, 
21s. 6d. ; The Relation of Posture to Body Build, 
Health and LU n Genet of Investigations, by 
Dr. E. Hoffa, 1936 The Effect on Maternity 
e Physical Acti ue Gate Adolescence (Lecture 
by Ac d Florence Barrett, C.H., M.D., M.S., 1937), 
post free. For these and Terms of Member- 
a Price List of further publications, &c., 
applications should be made to the SECRETARY. 


A PROFESSIONAL OPINION 


"My advertisement in The Journal of 
Edwostion has done very well." 


This refers to a small professional announcement. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENE M. Marsu, M.I.H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the paeem of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education 
Eighteen acres of ground. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. 8 ng-pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years' Course, October and January. 


Students may now be enrolled. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7 


R ed by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
B of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 


Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M. R. S. T., 
Diploma Chelsea P. T. C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training — Three years. 

1. Educational Gymnastics : Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 

2. Diploma—Outside Expert Examiners— 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year’s work. 

Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens- 
where games are practised and recreation is taken, 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 

It is proposed to start a special short course com- 
bining Physical Training and Secretarial Work. 
Applications are invited for this as soon as possible, 
when full particulars will be forwarded. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 
The object of the College is to train Students to 


enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
5 ren Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 
an 

Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
Conjoint Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 

For pros us apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 
Road, Sealed. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


An Article, on the selection of 
Class Books in Modern Languages, 
by Mr. H. NICHOLSON, M.A., 
formerly Headmaster of Taunton 
School, appeared in the October, 
1936, issue of The Journal of 
Education. 
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Science 


Alternating Current Electrical Engineering 
By P. Kemp. (15s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Philip Kemp, of the Regent Street Polytechnic, has 
expanded and revised his book on Alternating Current 
Electrical. Engineering and this, the fifth edition, should 
prove very useful to students and to engineers. The first 
nine chapters are concerned with general considerations 
as to alternating currents followed by a chapter on poly- 
phase currents and rotating fields. Next we meet with 
discussions of alternating current instruments, transformers, 
alternators, induction motors and converters followed by 
chapters on various special types of motor. Many of the 
latest developments have been described but the author 
follows the plan of adhering to principles rather than giving 
an account of particular types of machinery and apparatus. 


Catalogue of the Atom Tracks Exhibition (November, 
1937-February, 1938) : the Results of 25 Years of 
Research by Prof. C. T. R. Wilson's Expansion 
Chamber Method, in which the Tracks of In- 
dividual Atoms and Electrons are rendered 
Visible and Photographed 
Compiled by Dr. F. A. B. Warp. (6d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

To have a '' one-man show at the Science Museum is 
surely an unprecedented event, but in this case the honour 
is well merited. Prof. C. T. R. Wilson's name is known 
wherever science is studied, and his cloud-chamber was 
truly described by the late Lord Rutherford as ‘‘ the most 
original and wonderful instrument in scientific history.“ 

By its aid, the actual paths pursued by individual atoms 


and electrons can be seen and photographed; atomic 
collisions can be observed ; the course of cosmic rays can 
be followed ; and the ratio of momentum to charge on a 
charged particle can be determined. During twenty-five 
years its value in physical research has continued to increase, 
and in 1932 it led to the discovery of the positive electron. 
The Science Museum has acted very properly in paying this 
tribute to one of the greatest of English physicists, and in 
rendering the scope and value of his work apparent to the 
public as well as to the student of science. 


Relativity and Robinson : a Treatise for Very Simple 
People 
By C. W. W. (3s. 6d. The Technical Press.) 

An amusing setting is here given to what is actually a very 
skilful presentation of some of the problems of relativity ; 
there was no necessity for the author to hide his identity 
under the cover of initials. Those who would like to know 
something of relativity, but prefer the pill to be gilded, may 
be recommended to follow the experiences of Robinson; 
but they will have to keep wide awake. 


Biology for Senior Schools: with 
Simple Practical Experiments 
By M. R. LAMBERT. BookI. (2s. Macmillan.) 

This, the first of a series of three, is meant for children of 
II years of age. It is a satisfactory introduction to plant 
and animal life; and uses chiefly material that is easily 
procured at any rural school, and inexpensive if bought 
by urban schools. 


Instructions for 


University of St. Andrews 


NINE RESIDENTIAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
{100 and ENTRANCE BURSARIES will be competed for at 
an Examination beginning June 6, 1938. Entries due May 6. 


Five Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships of £100 each, one 
Montrose Residential Entrance Scholarship of £100, one Ramsay 
Residential Entrance Scholarship of £100, one Matheson Residential 
Entrance Scholarship of £100, and one City of Dundee Residential 
Entrance Scholarship of £100 for Men, tenable for three or four years. 


Four Bursaries of £50 each for four years. Four Bursaries of £40 each 
for four or five years, a Bursary of £35 for three years, two Bursaries of 
£34 for three years, five Bursaries of £30 each for three, four, or five 
years, and four Bursaries of smaller amounts (ranging from £20 to 
£13). Some of the Bursaries are open to Women. There are many 
Bursaries in private patronage and several Scholarships for Research 
or Advanced Study. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS.—M.A. (inclusive fee for curriculum : 
Ordinary Degree, £47 5s. ; Honours Degree, £63) ; B.Sc. Pure Science 
(inclusive fee: Ordinary Degree £80; Honours Degree, £94 10s.); 
Engineering (inclusive fee: Ordinary Degree or Honours Degree, 
£94 10s.); M.B., Ch.B. (inclusive fee: £182); B.D.S. (inclusive fee, 
£110 12s. 6d.) ; B.Phil., B.Litt., Ph.D., D.Sc., D.Litt., M.D., Ch.M., 
M.D.S., D.P.H., L.D.S. 


RESIDENCE HALLS.—St. Salvator's Hall, Deans Court, The Swallowgate and 
Edgecliff West (for Men Students); Residence fee for three-term Session £63. 
University Hall, Kinnessburn and Chattan House (for Women Students) ; 
Residence fec for three-term Session, £66. William Low Residence for Medical 
Students (Dundee); Residence fee for thrce-term session, (63. 


Particulars of the Entrance qualifications, curricula for Dcgrecs, conditions of 
competition for Bursaries (or Scholarships), prospectuses of Residence Halls, &c., 
on application to 

THE SECRETARY, 
The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 


VACATION AND OTHER COURSES IN 
GEOGRAPHICAL FIELD WORK 


(Including Map Reading, Study of Land-forms 
and Village Sites, methods of conducting Local 
Surveys in Schools) are arranged for small 
parties of Teachers or Students in the Cotswold 
Country. Conducted by Miss C. A. SIMPSON, 


B.Sc.(Oxon), F. R. G. S., author of “ Rediscover- 
ing England,” and“ The Study of Local 
Geography,” etc. 

April 7th to 14th or 21st. September Ist to 8th. 


Other dates by arrangement. 
Tuition in Geography also given. 
Apply : 


Miss SIMPSON, Stonebanks, CRANHAM, GLOS. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Next Session begins 
— October 4, 1938 — 


mop OOS SOS db er — Oe ee ey ee 


Candidates for admission in the Session 1938-39 

should apply to the REGISTRAR, from whom 

Prospectuses may be obtained. Address: THE 
REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds, 2. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 825 APRIL I. 1938 


Virginibus 


LATIN. = 
FOR 
TODAY 


by McEVOY and DALE, is for boys and girls in general. in 
this it differs from most Latin courses, which are for a very 
particular kind of boy and girl—the potential classical scholar. 
LATIN FOR TODAY supplies the potential scholar with all 
that he needs in his first three years, a thorough grounding in 
grammar, and a great deal of practice in translation. The 
pupil who is only going to do the School Certificate course 
needs all this, but he needs more. The learning of grammar 
must be made easier ; the Romans must be made interesting ; 
he must have some cogent reason for learning Latin always 
before him; the gap between the reader and the first 
original text must be filled somehow. 


The publishers will be pleased to send details of the way in which 
LATIN FOR TODAY does this, and to consider applications for 
specimen copies. 


Two-Book Edition Three-Book Edition 


FIRST COURSE 3s. 9d POOK ONE na 
pence BOOK TWO 3s. 6d. 
SECOND COURSE 4s. éd. BOOK THREE 3s. 6d. 


GINN & COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


A Selection 
Complete List will be sent on Application. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


HIGHER SCHOOL REVISION MATHEMATICS. By L. CROSLAND, M. C., 
B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, Grammar School, Ulverston. With or without answers. 3s. 6d. 


NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By L. CROSLAND, M. C., B.Sc. With or without 


answers. 38. 
GENERAL SCIENCE. By 1. C. JOSLIN, B. Sc., Head Mistress, Derby High School. 4s. 6d. 


GRADED AND EVERYDAY EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By R. v. 
JOHNS, M.A., B.Sc., W. F. WARE, B.Sc., and A. I. REES, M.Sc., A.I.C., A.Inst.P., Science Masters, 
Cathays High School, Cardiff. 

Part I. Hydrostatics, Statics and Dynamics. 2s. 6d. Part II. Heat, Light and Sound. 28. 6d. 
Part III. Magnetism and Electricity. 2s. Complete, 6s. 


A CLASS BOOK OF MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By H. E. 
HADLEY, B.Sc. (Lond.), Principal of the School of Science, Kidderminster. Reduced price, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By FREDERICK 
T. WOOD, B. A., Ph.D., English Master at the Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield. 2s. 6d. 


NEW MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE. Based on the Study of 
Literature. By GUY BOAS, M.A., and CYRIL ALDRED. 4s. 6d. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
EXAMINATIONS INQUIRY COMMITTEE 


The Committee consists of the following: Sir MICHAEL E. SADLER, K.C.S.I., C.B., LL.D., Litt.D. 
(Chairman). Sir PHILIP HARTOG, K.B.E., C. I. E., LL.D. (Director). P. B. BALLARD, D. Lit., C.DELISLE 
BURNS, D.Lit., Prof. C. L. BURT, D.Sc., Prof. F. CLARK E, M.A., Prof. H. R. HAMLEY, NM. A., M. Sc., 
Ph. D., Prof. Sir PERCY NUNN, D. Sc., Litt. D., LL. D., Prof. C. SPEARMAN, LL.D., F.R.S., Miss ETHEL 
STRUDWICK, O. B. E; M. A., Prof. GODFREY H. THOMSON, D. Se., Ph.D. 


AN ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EXAMINATIONS (1900-1932). 


By MARY C. CHAMPNEYS, with a Foreword by Sir MICHAEL SADLER and Sir PHILIP HARTOG. 
58. net. 


AN EXAMINATION OF EXAMINATIONS. By Sir PHILIP HARTOG and 


Dr. E. C. RHODES—being a Summary of varane ons on the Comparison of Marks allotted to 
Examination Scripts by Independent Examiners and rds of Examiners, together with a Section on 
a Viva Voce Examination (Second Edition, Fourth Impression.) 18. net. 


ESSAYS ON EXAMINATIONS. _ By Sir MICHAEL SADLER, A. ABBOTT, P. B. 


BALLARD, CYRIL BURT, C. DELISLE BURNS, Sir PHILIP HARTOG, C. SPEARMAN, and 
S. D. STIRK. 5s. net. 


THE MARKS OF EXAMINERS. By Sir PHILIP HARTOG and Dr. E. C. RHODES; 
with a Memorandum by CYRIL BURT. 8s. 6d. net. 


A CONSPECTUS OF EXAMINATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 


NORTHERN IRELAND. By Sir PHILIP HARTOG, with the assistance of GLADYS 
ROBERTS. 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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THE FORM AND AIM OF THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


The suggestive Memorandum and Recommendations of the Joint Advisory Committee constitutes a most 
important pronouncement of the views of leading members of the Association of Education Committees and the 
Four Secondary Associations, and as such it must largely influence discussions on the required modifications of the 
Group System. The Editors, in deciding to publish the Memorandum and invite members of the universities, 
directors of education and secondary school teachers to forward statements of their opinions, believed that a 
symposium of views would be of great service to educationists and teachers throughout the country in making the 
arguments for and against widely known. Thanks are due to those who have responded to the invitation; and 
readers are asked to remember that the views expressed in the statements are purely personal unless otherwise statede 


The Memorandum and Recommendations of the Advisory Committee of the A.E.C. 
and the Four Secondary Associations 


A COMMITTEE representative of the Joint Com- should be qualifying and compulsory for all candidates. 


mittee of the Four Secondary Associations and of 
the Association of Education Committees have had under 
consideration the purpose of the School Certificate 
Examination, its linkage with the Matriculation Exami- 
nation of the Universities, and the consequences arising 
from that linkage. 

The Committee had in mind the terms of the Board of 
Education Circular No. 849, and of subsequent Circulars 
issued by the Board, in which the purpose of the School 
Certificate Examination was stated as follows : 

'* The First School Examination was to be 

' designed to test the results of the course of 

general education before the pupil begins such 

a degree of specialization as is suitable for 

secondary schools 

The standard for a pass will be such as may be 

expected of pupils of reasonable industry and 

ordinary intelligence in an efficient secondary 
school.“ 

The relation of the School Certificate Examination 
to the Matriculation Examination of the Universities 
was set out in the following words: 

If the examination is conducted on the principle 
of easy papers and a high standard of marking, the 
difference between the standard for a simple pass 
and that required for matriculation purposes will 
not be so great as to prevent the same examination 
being made to serve both purposes. 


The Committee are of opinion that this association of 
examinations, designed to different ends, has proved to 
be harmful in rigidifying the curriculum of the secondary 
schools, the form of the examinations themselves and 
the regulations relating thereto. It is not necessary in 
this document to set out in detail the grounds for this 
statement which are common to both teachers and 
administrators alike. 

The Committee urge, therefore, that the School 
Certificate Examination should be considered in the light 
of its function as set out above and entirely apart from 
the considerations relating to criteria for entrance to 
Universities. 

The Committee are of the opinion that the '' Group 
System” should be abandoned. The examination, 
however, should embody a simple test in the under- 
standing and use of the English Language. This test 


Recognizing the equal value of all branches of instruc- 
tion, the Committee recommend that the pupil should 
have an unrestricted choice among the subjects approved 
for the purposes of this examination. 

They recognize, too, that suitable and comparable 
standards must be fixed for examination purposes in all 
the subjects of examination. 

They recommend that each candidate passing in five 
or more subjects in the First School Certificate Examina- 
tion in addition to the qualifying test in English 
Language should receive a certificate of success, which 
shall set out the subjects taken and the degree of success 
in each subject. (See Recom. 9.) 

It is a function of the Universities to determine their 
own standard for entry, but we hope that Universities 
will be prepared to accept as a qualification for entry a 
certificate of success as defined above, associated, if 
they think it necessary, with success in some further 
test. 

This memorandum has been written in the hope that 
the views expressed herein may commend themselves 
to the representatives of the teaching, administrative 
and examining bodies on the Secondary Schools Exami- 
nation Council, and will result in the speedy establish- 
ment of a more satisfactory form of the First School 
Certificate Examination. 


T. WALLING (Chairman). 
G. D. DUNKERLEY (Hon. Secretary). 
P. SHARP. 

J. SARGENT. 

EVAN DAVIES. 

S. MOFFETT. 

M. D. Brock. 

G. R. PARKER. 

H. D. PEARSON. 

L. W. TAYLOR. 

F. R. HURLSTONE- JONES. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The examination should be devised to furnish 
evidence of the satisfactory achievement of a pupil in 
passing through an approved course of study in a 
secondary school. 
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(2 The examination must not dominate the curri- 
culum: there must therefore be more elasticity in the 
future than there has been in the past. 


(3) The Group System should be abolished. 


(4) The examination should contain a simple straight- 
forward test in the understanding and use of the English 
Language. This test should be qualifying and compul- 
sory for all candidates. 


(5) All subjects of the examination should be regarded 
as of equal value; syllabuses and standards must be 
revised accordingly. 

(6) Practical examinations in Science are desirable 
where they can be carried out under satisfactory con- 
ditions and with uniformity of standard. Art, Music, 
Domestic Subjects, Handicrafts and similar subjects 
require a test in practical work, and an oral test should 
form part of the examination in Modern Languages. 

(7) The examination papers should be simple and 
straightforward and the standard of marking high. 

(8 The minimum qualifications for a pass in the 
examination should be success in five subjects in addi- 
tion to the compulsory English test. 

(9) There should be three grades of success in each 
subject, Pass, Good, and Very Good, corresponding to 
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40 per cent, 55 per cent and 70 per cent of the maximum 
mark attainable, and the Certificate should convey this 
information. 


(ro) The standard of success in each subject in which 
the candidate has passed should be recorded on the 
Certificate. 


(11) The Certificate should be a record of the examina- 
tion performance only. 


(12) With the abolition of the Group System 
Compensation —misleading in a certificate of per- 
formance—is no longer necessary and should be 
abolished. 


(13) At least 50 per cent of the persons responsible for 
the setting of the papers and for the marking of the 
papers should have had not less than five years’ ex- 
perience in secondary school teaching within the twelve 
years immediately preceding the examination. 


(14) Representatives on the Examining Boards should 
be directly appointed, as to one-third by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Four Secondary Associations, as to one- 
third by the Associations of Local Education Authorities 
and as to the remaining third by the Universities. 


(15) Audited accounts of the Examining Boards 
should be published. 


POINTS OF VIEW 


Dr. A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, Vice-Chancellor, The University, 
Sheffield, Chairman of the Horn ene Joint Matriculation 
ar 


1. The Group System 

The School Certificate Examinations were instituted and 
are still conducted in accordance with Circular 849 of the 
Board of Education, which laid stress upon their character 
as a test of general education before the pupil begins such 
a degree of specialization as is suitable for secondary 
schools." The Group System was intended as a safeguard 
against premature specialization, and Groups I, 2 and 3 
include what were then considered to be the necessary 
elements in a general education up to the age of 16. Since 
1914, however, it has become clear (i) that a large number of 
boys and girls in secondary schools are incapable of profiting 
by the study of a foreign language, and that a smaller 
number have practically no capacity for mathematics ; 
and (ii) that there has been such an advance in the teaching 
and organization of Group 4 subjects that their educational 
value has been generally recognized, provided that they are 
blended in due proportion with other subjects. The case 
for putting Group 4 on an equality with the others is 
convincing, and it cannot be denied that boys and girls 
who may have a blind spot for either languages or 
mathematics, but are qualified in the subjects of the other 
groups, have received something which may fairly be 
called a general education. Accordingly, a modification of 
the Group System is clearly demanded by which a School 
Certificate should be obtainable by qualifying in any three 
groups, the question being for the moment left open 
whether the qualification in the English language, which all 
agree to be desirable, should fall entirely outside the groups 
or should itself carry with it a pass in Group I. 

On the other hand, the retention of the Group System, 
thus modified, as against an absolutely free choice of sub- 
jects, is still desirable as a protection against premature 
specialization, to which the temptation might otherwise be 
strong. I have heard a great deal lately from prominent 
members of local education authorities on the wickedness 
of obliging children to study subjects for which they have 


no special bent or liking, but it is the future specialist who 
most of all needs to have a foundation of a broader kind 
secured to him. If there were no restriction, there would 
certainly be demands from many parents that their children 
should take only the subjects which were easiest to them ; 
the number of certificates gained by a school would be 
swollen by candidates taking what would be virtually 
specialist combinations of subjects; the inducement to 
begin preparing clever children for specialized scholarships 
far too early would be strong, and as many local education 
authorities are composed largely of persons who know 
nothing of education but can at least count, and therefore 
judge schools by the number of scholarships and certificates 
which they gain, teachers who desired their favour would be 
sorely tempted to improve their statistics at the expense of 
their pupils’ general education. Of course, very many 
teachers would rather die than act so; but I cannot believe 
that safeguards are altogether unnecessary. 


2. University Influence 
and the Composition of Examining Boards 


In the interest of freedom in planning the curriculum of 
schools, and particularly of allowing a due place to Group 4 
subjects, the separation of Matriculation from the School 
Certificate is imperatively necessary. The Northern Joint 
Matriculation Board has already taken this step, but many 
hundreds of schools are still fettered by the London Matri- 
culation Examination, and the curriculum is planned 
largely to meet the needs of the 6 or 7 per cent who are 
entering a university. 

Otherwise I do not think that the influence of the 
universities, whose representatives preponderate in the 
examination boards, is harmful, though I may be prejudiced. 
Teachers are well represented, and in the course of nearlv 
forty years on one or other of these boards I have never 
known a board act against the agreed opinion of the teachers; 
nor are the university representatives, as some persons 
appear to think, a united body of sinister designs, but 
rather representative of many different points of view. 
The proposal that the setting and marking of papers should 
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be to a great extent in the hands of experienced school 
teachers is nothing new; the Northern Board, and I 
think some others, have put it into practice for many 
years ; the school members and university members of the 
examining panels work together admirably, and each side 
contributes something which the other could not. 


Some representation of the local education authorities on 
the examination boards is clearly justified, and the Northern 
Universities have recently altered their Statutes to make 
this possible. What the number of representatives should 
be is not an easy question. The business of the boards is 
primarily examining, and financial and administrative 
questions must all be subordinated to the securing of the 
best possible examination ; there may be some risk that the 
representatives of the local education authorities may not 
take this view; and further, as they will probably have 
little personal experience in examining (whereas the 
teachers and the university members are for the most part 
experts), their votes on nine-tenths of the questions which 
the boards have to decide would be of little value and might 
be harmful if their numbers were large. It would probably 
be best that the local education authorities’ organizations 
should nominate a certain number out of whom each board 
should co-opt those who would be of most use in its work, 
as, for example, representing different areas, different 
aspects of administration and so on. 


3. What should be recorded on a Certificate ? 


The memorandum of the Joint Committee proposes that 
grades of success should be recorded on the certificates. 
The original conception of the examination was definitely 
that it should be a qualifying without distinction of 
grades, that is, that it should be a certificate that a 
certain standard of general education had been attained, 
though many boards before long introduced the recording 
of grades. Two objections to the recording of grades are 
widely felt. (1) That it carries with it a risk of cramming 
and overwork ; there is a good deal of evidence of this where 
ambitious teachers or pupils are concerned. (2) That this 
awarding of grades is of very little value as a prediction of 
subsequent degrees of success. Statistics, so far as they 
have been taken, show that at this age the predictive value 
of fine shades of distinction between pupils is very small and 
that the attainment of a higher grade gives an advantage in 
competition which is not justified afterwards. The pre- 
dictive value of an examination at this age is higher than 
one at the age of 11, though much less high than that of 
scholarship examinations and university examinations. 
I doubt whether it would be wise to record more than credits 
and passes. Many employers would, no doubt, like to be 
spared the trouble of further inquiry by the recording of 
higher grades, but in countless cases they would be misled 
thereby, whereas a qualifying certificate followed up by an 
inquiry into school records would give them more reliable 
information. 


Prof. C. W. VALENTINE, Education Department, The University 
of Birmingham 


I respond to your invitation to discuss the Memorandum 
on the School Certificate Examination with some reluc- 
tance, partly because I have discussed the reform of 
this examination at considerable length quite recently 
elsewhere, partly because very brief statements are apt to 
appear dogmatic. However, it is possible to make brief 
comments on some of the main points. 


(1) I cordially agree with the proposal to separate 
entirely Matriculation qualifications from the School 
Certificate Examination. The Association of University 
Teachers, indeed, advocated this for some years before it 
was adopted by the various teachers’ associations. A 
warning, however, should be expressed against the sup- 
position that this separation will at once relieve the school 
work from the influence of Matriculation requirements. 
The possibility that pupils may eventually need certain 
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subjects, especially Latin and mathematics, for Matricu- 
lation purposes, will still influence the curriculum ; and a 
satisfactory solution of this problem can only be reached 
by co-operation between the universities and the schools. 
The Joint Matriculation Board has, of course, already 
separated the Matriculation qualification from the School 
Certificate Examination. 

(2) I agree that the existing Group System should be 
abolished, though a modified Group System with at least 
two groups is worth considering. In practice at least one 
subject in the English ” group and at least one outside it 
would almost invariably be taken. Personally I should like 
to see complete freedom, provided that the schools, in 
co-operation with the Board of Education and the local 
authorities, made certain that no important aspect of a 
general education is neglected, even if it is not taken in the 
examination. 

(3) À test of the understanding of the use of English is 
certainly desirable; but I do not agree that a pass in this 
particular test should be compulsory, owing to the grave 
uncertainty of examinations in English. A more dependable 
estimate of the candidate's command of English would be 
based upon this special test combined with marks for his 
use of English in one or two of the other papers. 

(4) While agreeing with the suggestion that five subjects 
should continue to be the basis for a pass, I strongly dis- 
agree with the abolition of all compensation. It need not be 
“ misleading ” as the Memorandum says, because a certi- 
ficate could frankly state that a certain subject was allowed 
through compensation and that subject could be marked 
'" weak." This question of compensation, however, is a 
complicated one, and as I have discussed it fully in a recent 
booklet on Examinations and the Examinee, I will not repeat 
my arguments here. I am convinced that some very unjust 
awards will be made if all compensation is abolished. 

(5) I emphatically agree with the suggestion that 50 per 
cent of the persons responsible for the papers should have 
had the experience of secondary teaching required ; but I 
would go further. Why should not all chief examiners at 
least be required to have had some secondary school 
teaching experience ? 

(6) I should agree as to types of representatives on 
examining boards, but I should give the teachers a some- 
what larger proportion of the representatives. I should like 
also to see considered the representation of some parents' 
association. I often feel, when hearing boards, com- 
mittees and university faculties discussing examination 
problems, that they would benefit considerably if each 
member had several children (not too brilliant) who had 
taken or were working for the examination concerned ! 


Prof. C. J. SISSON, Lord Northcliffe Professor of Modern English 

Literature, Dean of the Faculty of Arts in the University of London, 

Member of the Senate and of the Matriculation and Schools 
Examinations Council 

I know of no more important question of educational 
policy than that upon which you have invited me to express 
my views. 

While I am bound to consider the Memorandum from the 
standpoint of a university teacher and administrator, I 
think it proper to say that the universities have the greatest 
sympathy with the ideals pursued in the Memorandum, 
and the greatest interest in the attainment of a true solution 
of the problems of school education. And I have some 
doubt in my mind whether a true solution is to be based 
upon the opposition of what are called “ academic 
standards or curricula to school ’’ standards or curricula. 

It is my faith that schools and universities pursue the 
same ends fundamentally, each in its way training for 
citizenship, for scholarship and for vocation. I have long 
urged the view that the universities are concentrating too 
much upon scholarship and vocation, neglecting the claims 
of wider and less specialized studies. But I am also con- 
cerned about the potential dangers of over-miscellaneous 
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curricula in schools, and of over-insistence upon individual 
freedom of choice, which is a tendency of the day. 

I need scarcely point out the practical difficulties in the 
way of attainment of '' unrestricted choice of subjects by 
“ the pupil.“ The requirements of a university are by no 
means the only real and effective check upon such freedom. 
But the root of the matter lies deeper. With good will on 
the part of both schools and universities, it should be possible 
for the same examination to furnish a true basis both for a 
certificate of completeness of a satisfactory school education 
and a certificate of aptness to proceed to higher studies. 
The conditions of such agreement are the admission by the 
universities of the principle that a normal school education 
should lead to such an examination without specialized 
preparation (a position long since accepted), and the 
admission by the schools of the principle that the univer- 
sities should be consulted upon the broad outlines of what 
a normal school education should be. 

The assertion of absolute freedom and self-determination 
by either party leads inevitably to the logical conclusion 
of the separation of a Matriculation test from a School 
Certificate test. The experience of certain State universities 
in the United States, forbidden to apply any Matriculation 
test, and refused the right of influencing school curricula 
and standards, has been an unhappy warning. One result 
has been, in some American universities, an attempt to 
remedy in the first year, or two years, of the university 
curriculum the cultural defects of school education, due 
largely to this freedom of choice. 

I do not see any escape from this position in the suggestion 
of the Memorandum that the universities may if they 
think it necessary, associate with such a School Certi- 
ficate success in some further test, what has been some- 
times called a '' Faculty test," or what has been thought 
of alternatively as a three subject Higher Certificate. The 
influence of the requirements of such“ further tests is 
bound to exercise such a pressure as is complained of. One 
of the problems of the position is that it is not until toward 
the end of the school course that it is possible to know which 
pupils are to seek, or are likely to attain, a university 
education. The 5 to 7 per cent who actually proceed to 
universities represent only a small part of the Potential 
university population. Thanks to the increasing demo- 
cratization of our universities, the fruit of the provision of 
scholarships, the university is a possibility for an increasingly 
large proportion of boys and girls in our ordinary schools. 

It seems to me, in short, that the dilemma is between 
the acceptance of full co-operation with the universities 
and the separation of Matriculation from School Certificates. 
This is not a matter merely of dictation from the university 
concept of education, but no less of comprehensible pru- 
dence on the part of pupils and parents, and schools too. 
But I am convinced that agreement might well be reached, 
and that only an artificial opposition between the true 
needs of schools and universities respectively can lead to 
proposals which seek to abolish all restrictions upon the 
choice of school subjects. 

One further point remains. There are many who feel 
that a School Certificate, which can be taken at 16 or even 
earlier, can no longer be a suitable test of aptness and ripe- 
ness for university study, which normally begins nowadays 
at 18. This view is increasingly making its weight felt. 
But I have not space here to pursue further the implications 
of this additional consideration. 


Dr. G. B. JEFFERY, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics, University 
College, London, Senator of the University of London 

I am in favour of the abolition of the Group System 
subject to the retention of English language as a compulsory 
subject, and I think that the time is ripe to take this step 
boldly rather than to adopt any of the half-hearted alter- 
natives that are now being proposed. 

I do not base this view on any “ recognition of the equal 
value of all branches of instruction." Subjects differ in 
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value and the value of any subject is relative to the boy and 
to his school. The right choice of subjects for a particular 
boy in a particular school is a problem of the first importance 
and sometimes one of considerable difficulty. The right 
place to solve it is in the school and not in the university 
committee room. 

There are boys who think they are no good at mathe- 
matics; there are boys who do not want to be any good 
at mathematics ; and there are boys who are no good at 
mathematics. Only the master who knows the boy can 
rightly diagnose the case and decide when the time has 
come for him to drop the subject and to turn to something 
else at which he is some good. 

He can act too quickly. Few of us can spend the whole 
of our lives doing pleasant jobs. We have to learn to do the 
unpleasant jobs that come our way and to do them with as 
little fuss as possible so that we can the more quickly turn 
to pleasanter things. The boy who sticks it and wins 
through with a relatively uncongenial subject gets some- 
thing very valuable from it. 

He can act too late. How many boys at the dictates of 
tradition have wasted years on a subject in which they have 
accomplished nothing, when they would have made better 
men if they had been allowed to spend the time on subjects 
more in keeping with their gifts and interests. 

If ever there was an educational problem calling for 
individual treatment, surely this is it. I would leave the 
school to solve it in the widest possible freedom. Freedom 
means freedom to make mistakes. If we abolish the Group 
System some schools will make mistakes, but I do not think 
that many will. Some of the mistakes will in the long 
run prove profitable, for education owes much to its cranks. 

The Group System embodies the traditional valuation of 
subjects. One need not believe in the equal value of all 
subjects in order to question this valuation. If it has 
attached a high value to certain good subjects, it has given 
too little value to music, art and handicraft. I am sorry to 
see that one of the arguments advanced against abolition 
is that it would make the school examinations applicable 
equally to all types of post-primary school. It would, and 
a good thing too. At an early stage in their development 
it would help to give the newer types of school their rightful 
place and thus make a valuable contribution to the shaping 
of our educational system. If we in the universities have 
sometimes committed the sin of snobbery in these things, 
the secondary schools can do better than imitate our worst 
fault. 

The vexed question of the relation of the School Certi- 
ficate to Matriculation has been made more difficult by 
much undefined use of the words separation and 
" divorce." If a School Certificate is the normal and proper 
record of a boy's attainment at school, can it seriously be 
suggested that the university to which he seeks entrance 
should pay no regard to his Certificate but should subject 
him to another examination of approximately the same 
scope and standard ? Such a view is so reactionary that it 
lives precariously even within the universities. Surely we 
must solve this problem in two stages. First we must 
design the school examinations in accordance with the best 
view we can get of the right educational policy for the schools 
to the exclusion of every other consideration. Having done 
that it is for the university to say what kind of School 
Certificate it can accept and what further evidence, if any, 
it must demand to establish the fitness of a boy to proceed 
with university studies. 

A necessary preliminary to a solution on these lines is 
that my own University should be persuaded to discontinue 
its practice of distributing a misleading '' Matriculation ”’ 
qualification on the basis of school examinations quite 
irrespective of any intention on the part of the recipient 
to pursue university studies. A School Certificate which 
satisfies the bare requirements of Matriculation is not a 
particularly good one, and a quite excellent School Certi- 
ficate may not satisfy Matriculation requirements. Yet we 
are prepared to give to the one and to deny to the other the 
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hall-mark of London Matriculation '' which will determine 
its value for many purposes quite unconnected with the 
university. So long as this is so it may justly be said that 
the entrance requirements of a particular university 
dominate the School Certificate Examinations of the whole 
country. I hope it may not truly be said for much longer. 


Prof. F. A. CAVENAGH, Department of Education, King's College, 
London 

The Group System derives from the earliest Regulations 
(1904) of the Board of Education for Secondary Schools. 
The Board then had before it the task of building up a 
system of secondary education in a field that was cumbered by 
the illiberal traditions of the Science and Art Department; 
it had, moreover, to work through the medium of in- 
experienced and often ignorant local authorities. With the 
object of ensuring that the instruction should be general, 
complete and graded " the Board laid down not only the 
groups but even the amount of time to be given to each 
subject. As stated in the Board's Report of 1905-6, it was 
intended “ to provide against schools recognized under that 
(secondary) name offering only an education which is 
stunted, illiberal, impraetical, or over-specialized." But, 
the Report continues, '' with the growth of educated public 
opinion it may be possible, and, whenever it becomes 
possible, it is highly desirable, to relax these requirements 
in schools of tested efficiency, and to leave them a larger 
freedom in devising and executing schemes of their own.“ 

The time has surely come when there are sufficient 
schools of tested efficiency for these leading-strings to be 
cast aside. Useful as they were in the infancy of State- 
aided secondary education they are now unnecessary or even 
detrimental to healthy development. 

The Regulations of 1904, however, state another motive. 
It is plain that Sir Robert Morant and his advisers were 
obsessed (as was only natural at that date) with the doctrine 
of " formal training." The instruction must be general; 
1. e. must be such as gives a reasonable degree of exercise 
and development to the whole of the faculties. . . . A 
secondary school. . . will fail to give a sound general 
education to its scholars in so far as it sends them out 
with one or other of these faculties neglected, or with one 
developed at the expense of the rest." Leaving aside the 
obsolete psychology, one cannot but approve the insistence 
on some level of general education before specialization 
begins. But that is a very different matter from saying that 
à child, in order to gain the School Certificate, must reach 
a specified standard in each type of work. That was the 
mistake, unfortunately, made in the years just before the 
War, so that, when school examinations came to be 
standardized under the Examinations Council, the Board's 
early fumblings were perpetuated. 

In supporting the abolition of groups one presupposes, 

of course, that schools will control the choice of subjects. 
There must be some sense and coherence about a child's 
course of studies: the American system of “ counts ” 
serves as a warning. 
. One cannot over-emphasize the importance of the test 
in English. As one whose work lies entirely with university 
graduates, I can testify to the general low level of their use 
of English. And I hope that school instruction will be such 
as to make pupils incapable of using such a word as 
" rigidifying ” ! f 


Mr. J. O. ROACH, Assistant Secretary, University of Cambridge 
Local Examinations Syndicate 
. Before the last School Certificate Investigation I argued 
in The Times Educational Supplement of December 12, 1931, 
that the Group 2 language requirement should be abolished 
or made alternative with Group 4. I hoped that the Group 3 
requirement might be maintained, but that it might no 
longer be satisfied by mathematics. Science was wanted 
—general science at that—and a compulsory, common- 
sense paper in everyday arithmetic and geometry. In 
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Group 1 I wanted an English essay, with précis and other 
language tests in a separate paper, as a compulsory subject, 
not counting as one of the five for the Certificate. The 
university exemption requirement was to be pinned to this 
alone, with resultant (relative) freedom for the teaching of 
English literature. 

When I cleared my ideas on the subject last year in order 
to discuss it with the principals of secondary schools in 
Wiltshire, I found that I had retreated from that position. 
In Group 1 I had been impressed by the difficulty of admini- 
stering a compulsory requirement in English composition, 
except in the most glaring cases, while the link with the 
manifestations of science around us was still not guaranteed 
by the Group 3 requirement, since it could, as always, be 
met—or circumvented—by orthodox, academic mathe- 
matics. Hence I felt that there would be little educational 
loss and much practical gain if the Group System were 
virtually abandoned. ‘‘ It is a matter for consideration 
whether candidates should be required to offer certain 
subjects, though not necessarily to pass in them, and I 
think power should be retained to reject a candidate for bad 
English bordering on illiteracy. The Certificate would be 
awarded by aggregate, not for a series of isolated passes.”’ 

I seem, therefore, to agree with the Advisory Committee 
of the A.E.C. and the Four Secondary Associations in 
advocating a special test of English language and the 
abandonment of the Group System—and with it the 
"rigidifying linkage; where I chiefly part company is 
on the exclusive award of the Certificate for separate passes 
in individual subjects. It wishes to give a Certificate for 
a pass in English language and any five subjects, and to 
abolish ‘‘ compensation,” which, in its view, will no longer 
be necessary. 

Compensation is, I imagine, intended to reduce the 
number of hard cases, at present due mostly to Group 2; 
but some are caused by failure in the fifth subject, and these 
would remain. The Committee, with its pass mark of 40, 
would set 5 x 40 = 200 above, say, 4 X 55 + 39 = 259. 
That is to say, there would still be results that are repugnant 
to common sense. Fix an aggregate that eliminates the 
weak and the lazy and, with certain safeguards, award 
primarily on that ; the highest candidate rejected will then 
be one mark lower on aggregate than the last to gain a 
Certificate. This is making the examination competitive, 
it may say ; but so it is under its scheme, in an indirect 
and less desirable way, through the standards fixed in 
individual subjects. The Committee recognizes that 
suitable and comparable standards must be fixed in all 
subjects; how will it do that without passing a similar 
proportion of candidates in all subjects ? If a gentleman's 
education is no longer to be grouped into unreal compart- 
ments, why stick at that? With aggregate as the main 
criterion we reward merit and encourage enthusiasms ; 
their system will continue to hit the cowering candidates 
in their weak spot. 

The trouble is that this Committee, like the 1931 investi- 
gators before it, is still under the great illusion. It concedes 
nothing to margin of error and does not challenge the validity 
of fixed standards or the significance of the tests applied. 
Examinations can probably be made very useful and 
satisfactory if we first re-state their function, challenge a 
few traditional conceptions, and jettison some outworn 
technique. But I have no space to enlarge on that. 


Mr. H. M. SPINK, Director of Education, Northumberland 

I have no hesitation in subscribing to the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee of the A.E.C. and the 
Four Secondary Associations. 

There can be little doubt that the curriculum of the 
secondary schools dominated as it is by the too rigid 
requirements of the Group System does considerable 
injustice to the schools and to a great majority of their 
pupils. Moreover, the position is responsible for a rising 
criticism of secondary schools which comes not only from 
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within but from those who employ the product of the 
schools. 

I am wholeheartedly in agreement with the suggestions 
as to examination in practical subjects like art, music, 
domestic subjects and handicrafts and for oral tests in 
modern languages. 

The separation of the School Leaving Examination from 
Matriculation is most desirable, and is the most important, 
perhaps, of all the recommendations. There is no reasonable 
connection between rational courses of study at schools 
which are not now training grounds for the universities—at 
least not to any very marked degree—and the academic 
standing of students who propose to enter the university. 
That should be entirely a matter for the university 
authorities. 

For this reason, I am strongly in favour of recommenda- 
tions (13) and (14). The reconstitution of examining boards 
on the lines of recommendation (14) should ensure that the 
views of the schools and the local authorities are not 
over-ridden by the views of representatives of the 
universities. 

Reform in the system of marking and in the matter of 
standards of marking, and of the vexed question of '' com- 
pensation is desirable. The certificate would be a reason- 
able and more accurate record of the pupils’ work at school 
and, therefore, most acceptable to employers. 

I should greatly welcome the changes proposed in the 
Memorandum. 


Mr. G. GUEST, Director of Education, Leeds. 


Very seldom does a dual purpose instrument do its job 
as efficiently as two separate, individually designed tools 
(the combined knife and fork used by Nelson is the example 
readiest to mind) and the First School Examination is no 
exception. It was planned to do a certain job, namely, 
to test the attainments and intelligence of secondary school 
pupils at a certain stage, but it was adapted and used to 
do something quite different, namely, to sieve pupils for 
admission to a university. 

On account of intellectual snobbery the School Certificate 
became the poor relation of Matriculation. The Matricula- 
tion Certificate was necessary, it was claimed, and therefore 
important. It was, but only to the 5 per cent who were 
proceeding to a university. Nevertheless, the other 95 per 
cent were schooled to the same jumps and put to the same 
fences, and those who could not clear Mathematics or Latin 
failed and were damned. l 

One welcomes the divorcement of the two tests. 

The Memorandum appears to follow logically upon this 
separation. Take the question of the abolition of the 
Group System. The Group System was largely due to 
the dead hand of the university and some teachers who 
were afflicted with a university complex. In effect, the 
Group System decreed that no candidate shall get a School 
Certificate who does not pass in a foreign language. The 
universities had previously decreed that a foreign language 
was essential for a student claiming the privileges of a 
Matriculant, and, apparently for no other reason, the same 
condition was applied to a School Certificate. It is true, 
of course, and quite well known, that the examining bodies 
had an uneasy conscience on this foreign language require- 
ment. Without undue publicity, compensation marks 
were taken from nowhere and quietly added to the credit 
of the tottering candidate. 

It has been suggested that the abolition of the Group 
System will lead to a narrowing of the pupil’s intellectual 
field. To any who are of that opinion I would recommend 
that they should examine either the possibilities or pro- 
babilities of combinations of any five subjects with English 
language. There are at least twenty-three different com- 
binations of subjects possible. Quite likely the diehards will 
assert that English, history, scripture, music, and art is 
too soft an option to be compared with English, History, 
French, Latin and Greek, forexample. But is it not proper 
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to believe that a girl who has worked through a four-year 
course and reached a defined standard in the first com- 
bination has used her time and talents wisely ? Has she 
not found a path which will lead to a fully developed life 
—is there not ample room for her and her talents in the 
world ? How many education officers would gladly welcome 
her in a teaching service ! 

One other criticism that has been raised. What an 
opportunity this freedom of choice gives to the ultra- 
economical education committees who control several 
schools within easy travelling distances. It is suggested 
that they may say, '' Let us make school A a science school, 
B a language school, school C domestic arts and so on. We 
can then economize on staffing and equipment." The 
answer is, of course, that committees control schools but 
not curricula. The curriculum of a school is determined 
partly by tradition but mainly by the decision of the head, 
and one cannot imagine these two factors being neutralized 
in the way suggested. 

On the whole, I heartily support the recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee. 


Mr. E. T. DAVIS, Director of Education, West Sussex 


The recommendations of the Advisory Committee have, 
wisely, been based on a realization that reform of the 
Secondary Schools Examinations can come only gradually 
and after much patient experiment: they will not satisfy 
the “ extremists,” but have the “ extremists ” a new policy 
to prescribe which could be applied more quickly and 
without producing confusion in our schools, or doing 
irreparable damage to, perhaps, a generation of pupils ? 

Mr. Maurice Jacks in The School and the University says, 
The school’s business is to discover and to make effective 
a unique personality, and it is—from beginning to end—a 
venture of faith in the existence and in the potentiality of 
that personality." We are all agreed that the School and 
Higher Certificate Examinations, in their present form, are 
not fully effective as instruments to be used by the schools 
for the attainment of this lofty ideal. Can we abolish them 
altogether ? Sir Philip Hartog's Committee (An Examina- 
tion of Examinations) was '' clearly opposed to the root and 
branch policy, and said that experiments and expendi- 
ture would be justified in the public interest towards the 
perfection of a system which would enable the schools 
“to brand their own herrings.” Until this system has 
been devised we must move with caution from the present 
position of rather terrifying formality and rigidity to one in 
which the First School Certificate, at any rate, will be proof 
that a young person has profited ” by secondary education 
of as wide and generously cultural a type as possible, and 
that he has enjoyed the process of securing that profit.“ 
These recommendations provide wise general guidance for 
that movement and development. 

Modifying the extravagance of much of the criticism 
directed at the examinations, the following appear to be 
some of the facts which condemn the present system. 
The universities have had too much influence on the 
examinations, though the Secondary Schools Examination 
Council has proved an efficient shock absorber.“ Teachers 
and competent representatives of local education authorities 
should, from now on, exercise more influence in this direc- 
tion. The university influence has saddled the secondary 
schools with too much and too early specialization : the 
problem of whether the work usually done in the “ 16 to 18 
years of the secondary school would not better be done in 
the university has still to be resolved. Normally those 
years are almost entirely given to specialization with an eye 
on the university. Here the influence of State scholarships 
has been, to some degree, unhappy. To '' make sure of 
good Higher Schools results, open scholarships, and State 
scholarships, careful preparatory work has to be done in the 
School Certificate forms—hence early partial specialization. 

The Memorandum recommends the separation of the 
School Certificate from its Matriculation incubus. Let us 
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hope that this separation will be a “ judicial "—a very 
judicial—“ separation and not a “ divorce" ; otherwise 
some pupils will be overburdened by a return to the old 
bugbear of a multiplicity of examinations. The School 
Certificate requirements will tend, if these recommendations 
become operative, to become more flexible—to provide 
more choice—to discover individual personality. If 
Matriculation requirements remain rigid and arbitrary, 
schools will have to work toward two widely varving aims. 
There is too much “rush in our secondary schools to-day. 
This is all the more regrettable in that so many pupils 
come from homes in which the cultural background is not 
rich: this criticism is not as true to-day as it was even ten 
years ago—thanks to the wider interests of teachers in those 
schools and to the fact that more and more teachers hold 
professional certificates of teaching ability. It will be still 
less true ten years hence if people who teach in, and run," 
our secondary schools have an adequate voice in policy. 
In abolishing the Group System let us be careful to avoid the 
futility of soft options" and “ freak combinations," 
and let us have in mind the unity of knowledge, and the 
influence of examination requirements on such subjects as 
art, crafts, music and drama, which are, like genius, 
immeasurable. It is well to remember that the average 
school cannot compass the whole realm of thought.“ 

Hard things have been said of these examinations, but 
they are no more stupid than many of the traditions 
which rule our lives and which we are modifying slowly as 
we gain experience. In this modification the '' friends of 
secondary education are likely to derive much inspiration 
and help from the new non-selective senior schools, which, 
it is hoped, will be allowed to develop untrainmelled by 
external examination requirements. Recommendation 15 
“ tickles our curiosity." If it is intended as a tactful 
first shot " in a campaign to abolish the present onerous 
additional fees demanded for the privilege of securing 
Matriculation on a suitable School Certificate result or the 
Intermediate on a suitable Higher result, then it should be 
warmly welcomed. It is high time our universities were 
absolved from the obligation of cadging fees from parents, 
many of whom can ill afford to pay them. But, perhaps, 
the Memorandum, having recommended “ separation, 
hesitated to recommend the cessation of alimony to the 
universities. 


Miss E. STRUDWICK, High Mistress, St. Paul's Girls' School, 
Brook Green, London 


I find myself warmly in sympathy with the views 
expressed by the Joing Advisory Committee. 

The attempt made to combine in one examination two 
separate aims has failed after a long and fair trial, and it has, 
I think, been proved that the School Certificate Examina- 
tion has been hampered by the claims made upon it by the 
universities through its association with Matriculation. The 
time has now come when, in my opinion, it should be freed 
from these claims, and should be allowed to develop on 
unrestricted lines as an examination designed to test the 
work done in a five-year course in an efhcient secondary 
school. ? 

I am a strong advocate of the abolition of the Group 
System, which is in my view a relic of the distrustful days 
when examining bodies found it hard to believe that subjects 
would be taught in the schools unless they were tested by 
examination. Those days have gone and there is now, one 
hopes, general acceptance of the view that schools may be 
trusted to provide a reasonably-balanced all-round curri- 
culum for their pupils without the pressure of examination 
requirements. 

I think the Committee is right in insisting on a compulsory 
test in English, but beyond that compulsion should dis- 
appear and complete freedom of choice should be permitted 
among all the approved subjects. 

With regard to the Matriculation question, I have never 
felt that an examination which can be, and often is, passed 
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by able candidates at the age of fifteen is by itself a suitable 
test of their fitness to enter a university. All-round promise 
at 15 is no guarantee of capacity for specialized study such 
as university work requires. The universities make, of 
course, their own conditions of entry, but I believe that if 
they would accept the new unrestricted School Certificate, 
followed a year or two later by the attainment of a Higher 
School Certificate, as a qualification, they would secure a 
very satisfactory type of undergraduate. 

The more one thinks about the subject of School Certi- 
ficate Examinations the more one realizes that the Matricu- 
lation aspect of them is one which affects only a very small 
percentage, something like 5 to 7, of the candidates. There 
must be, and there is, something wrong in an examination 
in which the needs of 93 to 95 per cent have to give way 
to those of a tiny minority. 

Teachers are, I hope, not ungrateful for the valuable 
service rendered by the School Certificate Examination 
hitherto—they will be much more grateful when they can 
use it untrammelled by the restrictions of its twofold purpose. 


Miss |. M. DRUMMOND, Head Mistress, North London Collegiate 
School 


There was a time which some of us can remember when 
the establishment of the School Certificate Examination, 
and the arrangements for matriculating by means of it, 
seemed a great educational advance and likely to lead to a 
simplification of the problems of school. Unfortunately, 
Matriculation has not been regarded merely as a qualifying 
examination for entry to the university, but has been looked 
upon as representing a higher standard of achievement than 
the School Certificate and as having, for that reason, a 
definite commercial value when young people are seeking 
employment. The desire to matriculate has led candidates 
to choose subjects which are obligatory for university 
entrance but which are not always of the greatest educa- 
tional benefit to the individual concerned and the school 
curriculum has tended to become stereotyped, in response 
to university requirements. 

Now if, in our schools, we are to develop lively minds, 
keen interests and sound judgments, it is essential that the 
material of education should be adapted to the quality of 
the mind to be educated. Some patience and steadfastness 
of purpose may be developed by the prolonged effort to 
master the niceties of French idiom or of Latin grammar 
on the part of the child with slight linguistic ability, or to 
learn enough book work to scrape a credit in a geometry 
paper on the part of a girl or boy to whom mathematics 
makes no appeal. But the time expended is out of all pro- 
portion to the result achieved. Precious time has to be 
taken from subjects in which the mind rejoices and in which, 
for that very reason, a pass may be considered safe, that 
there may be additional grind at weak subjects which are 
put aside with joy as soon as a necessary minimum of marks 
has been obtained in an examination paper. There is little 
doubt that something of greater value for life would have 
resulted from the reverse distribution of time. 

If this argument is valid for the release of the ordinary 
school gir] or boy from the pressure of university require- 
ments, it is valid also for release from the group system, 
though this presses less hardly. There is little fear in these 
days that the curriculum of the schools will be unduly 
narrowed or that too early specialization will be encouraged. 
The Board of Education keeps a watchful eye over the 
provision made by the schools. The wide and well-balanced 
curriculum will still be the rule, but more variety in the 
treatment of subjects will be possible to suit different minds 
when all have not to be taken in the examination. To learn 
to read French with understanding may give real pleasure 
when the effort to express oneself in grammatical French 
is fruitless pain and labour. Practical applications of 
geometrical ideas may be appreciated when the capacity 
to follow the logical steps of reasoning in a formal proof is 
completely lacking. 
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The schools are ready for a greater measure of freedom 
than is open to them at present, and the adaptation of the 
curriculum to individual needs, which the schools know to 
be right, is being hampered by regulations whose usefulness 
has been outgrown. 


Miss E. R. GWATKIN, Head Mistress, Streatham Hill High School, 
Ex-President, Association of Head Mistresses 


I should like to express my agreement with the recom- 
mendations put forward in the Memorandum under 
discussion. 

It has been described as based upon the recommendation 
that School Certificate and Matriculation should be 
divorced. This appears to me a side issue. The Memo- 
randum is a constructive effort to make the examination 
suitable for the mass of boys and girls in secondary schools, 
suitable as a basis for work requiring greater maturity of 
thought on the part of those who pass into the sixth form, 
and, even more important, suitable for those who spend 
their last year at school in preparation for it. 

It is, however, a fact that no examination suitable for 
candidates of this age can be a real test of their capacity 
for undertaking work of a university standard two years 
later. Could any head of a school contemplate with honest 
equanimity populating a university with all the pupils, not 
a select few but all, who have struggled through Matricu- 
lation at school? It has been the declared view of the 
Association of Head Mistresses since its Conference in 
I931, that it should not be possible to obtain university 
entrance through School Certificate alone. The London 
Matriculation has acquired a fictitious value in the eyes of 
parents chiefly owing to the demands of employers, who‘ 
rather than investigate the value to them of individual 
School Certificates, prefer to apply the Matriculation 
measuring rod: they insist that boys and girls should pro- 
duce evidence of capacity to enter a university, and imme- 
diately detach them from that career to enrol them in their 
own service. 

To return to the School Certificate as such. The Memo- 
randum recommends that the Group System be abolished. 
The Association of Head Mistresses has been pressing since 
1924 for the recognition of Group IV, art, music and domestic 
subjects, on a par with Groups II and III. It was willing 
that Group I should be compulsory, but the Memo- 
randum provides a satisfactory alternative in the com- 
pulsory qualifying test in the use of the English language ; 
after that free choice of five subjects. This is the policy 
adopted by the Association in Conference in June, 1937. 

Education should be on a wide basis. The Board of 
Education sees to that in the schools which it inspects, and 
its inspection should cover all schools in the country whether 
State supported or not. The curriculum of every secondary 
school pupil should include the study of English subjects, 
at least one and usually two foreign languages, science, 
mathematics, art, music, and, in the case of girls, domestic 
subjects. No one proposes that candidates should be 
compulsorily examined in religious knowledge, English 
literature, English and European history, geographv, 
French, Latin (or German), mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, biology, art, music, domestic subjects. There seems to 
be fairly general agreement that five is a suitable com- 
pulsory minimum. Therefore some choice must be made. 
I contend that the determining principle of choice should be 
the taste of the candidate, who can best be educated 
through the things he can do or desires to do, and not through 
the things he cannot or dislikes. The majority of candi- 
dates, probably, would choose exactly as they do now. But 
some would not, and the slow mind which tackles with 
difficulty unrelated subjects, and the brilliant mind naturally 
one-sided which no compulsion will turn into a different 
species, would no longer be penalized. 

Mathematics may be dropped a year earlier than at 
present, and why not if the time can be more profitably 
spent ? Composition in a foreign language need no longer 
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be pursued to the bitter end of failure in the School Certi- 
ficate. Some would still urge that three Groups should be 
offered, but it does not necessarily follow that the unmathe- 
matical is musical, or the poor linguist artistic. I would 
defend the freedom of choice on two grounds. First, I do 
not believe in the educative power of the repulsive. And 
secondly, not only should bad ways of spending time be 
avoided, but the best way should be sought that the girl 
who is to stay at school may have good grounds for her 
further choice of subjects, and still more that the one who 
leaves may carry away some taste which she really desires 
to develop further. 


Mr. R. J. EVANS, Head Master, Woodhouse Grammar School, 
Sheffield 


The most important and far-reaching recommendations 
contained in the Memorandum issued by the Advisory 
Committee of the A. E. C. and the Four Secondary Associa- 
tions are obviously those advocating that Matriculation 
should no longer be granted on the results of the School 
Certificate Examination, and that the Group System should 
be abolished. There has for some time been general 
agreement among the secondary associations with regard to 
the first of these recommendations. It is well known that 
one of the examining bodies, the Joint Matriculation Board 
of the Northern Universities, no longer issues Matriculation 
Certificates on the results of the School Certificate Examina- 
tion, and it is hoped that the other examining bodies will 
soon put the same policy into practice. 

There can be little doubt that the secondary schools have 
felt compelled in the interests of those pupils who have 
sought to Matriculate by means of the School Certificate 
Examination, to devote more time, especially during the 
last year or two years preceding the examination, to subjects 
taken in Groups 1, 2 and 3 at the expense of Group 4 
subjects. Still, it is doubtful whether the Matriculation 
incubus is entirely responsible for the fact that art is taken 
by only 30 per cent of the candidates, that handicraft and 
domestic subjects together are taken by only 9 per cent. 
and that the total entry for music, commercial subjects 
and technical drawing is less than 5 per cent. It will be 
interesting to see what increase there will be in the entries 
for these Group 4 subjects from the schools taking the 
J. M. B. School Certificate Examination, now that it has 
been divorced from Matriculation. In many schools 
difficulties of organization and staffing are largely respon- 
sible for the comparatively small entries in these subjects. 

In addition to giving the schools more freedom in the 
matter of the curriculum, the change made by the J. M. B. 
will remove the sense of partial failure which seems to 
have obsessed those candidates who have passed the 
School Certificate Examination, but have failed to qualify 
for Matriculation, Whether they had any real need of the 
latter or not. 

With regard to the recommendation that the Group 
System should be abolished, there is far less unanimity 
among the members of the Four Secondary Associations. 
It is true that three of the Associations have passed resolu- 
tions in favour of this, but in one of these at least there is a 
strong minority opposed to total abolition, and the Head 
Masters’ Association is very strongly opposed to it. We 
believe that there is a strong case for some modification of 
the Group System, and we think that if candidates were 
required to pass in any three groups together with a test in 
English language, or else in Group 1 and any other two 
groups, nearly all cases of hardship due to the present 
requirements would disappear; all those candidates who 
now fail owing to weakness in languages or in mathematics 
and science, could then get over their difficulty by passing 
in Group 4 instead of either in Group 2 or Group 3. This 
would have the effect of putting Group 4 subjects on a 
parity with other subjects. 

The Joint Matriculation Board now accepts for purposes 
of Matriculation, subject to Faculty requirements, any 
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School Certificate together with any Higher Certificate or a 
pass in four subsidiary subjects in the Higher School 
Certificate, but if the Group system were abolished altogether 
it is scarcely likely that the universities would accept any 
School Certificate as the first qualification for entry. This 
might mean the setting up of a separate entrance examina- 
tion to the universities, and the schools have no desire to 
have a new examination imposed upon them. 

With some of the less important recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee many of us do not agree ; for example, 
we believe it is impossible to standardize practical examina- 
tions in science at this stage. Again, some people who have 
not seen the system in operation have rather vague ideas 
about the way in which compensation is applied; it is 
simply a method of reducing the number of cases of real 
hardship by saving a good all-round candidate from being 
unduly penalized for slight failure in one subject. It is 
true that the abolition or modification of the Group System 
would remove most of the present cases of hardship, 
and, therefore, diminish the necessity for compensation, 
but even if candidates were required to pass in any five 
subjects there would still be some justice in the application 
of compensation to a candidate who was well above the 
pass standard in four subjects and only just below it in a 
fifth subject. There is nothing dishonest, or even '' mis- 
leading, about the application of compensation '; it is 
a perfectly frank and honest method, operating on a care- 
fully defined sliding scale, of trying to ensure that justice 
is done between one candidate and another in the same 
examination. 


Mr. J. E. BARTON, Head Master, The Grammar School, Bristol 


If the proposals are carried out, I think they will go some 
way toward redeeming the bulk of'our school instruction 
from the tyranny of academic standards. Insensibly we 
have drifted into a system which more or less condemns 
every I2-16 pupil to be taught many things as if he were 
a potential scholar and specialist in each of them. On paper, 
it is laudable that every expert should try to give a cultural 
value to his own subject. In practice, no ordinary boy can 
or should imbibe formal culture simultaneously from six or 
seven subjects at the School Certificate stage. 

Our alliance of school and university requirements in 
one examination can only aggravate the mischief, so long 
as the universities insist—and they do insist more and 
more—on specific school preparation for higher academic 
courses. The perpetual screwing-up of standards and 
inflation of syllabuses are a crying evil, which we see if we 
ever pause to consider the total effect on the student. It will 
be something if the majority of our pupils, at any rate, are 
rescued from these dangers. An independent School Certi- 
ficate, honestly developed on the lines of the Board's 
original circular, might one day become a positive help in 
connecting the ordinary boy’s schooling with the realities 
of his present and future life. 

The Group System has been a controversial topic, but I 
for one am delighted that responsible persons now suggest 
its abolition. For years I have tried to discover who invented 
it, but it seems to be as mysterious in its origin as in the 
psychology which underlies it, and the docility with which 
it has so long been tolerated. It could only be justified by 
the superstitious fancy that different subjects nourish 
different cerebral compartments in children of 15. It is 
not even a consistent absurdity, for in its present form it 
assigns English to a phrenological cell quite distinct from 
that which battens on French or Latin. For a vast number 
of boys the effect of the Groups has been to force one foreign 
language, and no doubt much of the opposition to the new 
scheme will come from our friends who cling ferociously 
to the dogma that a foreign language is the salt of a true 
secondary education. In girls' schools, I gather, the Groups 
are esteemed for their ascetic value in forcing algebra. 
Many of us now think that the function of a ‘ general 
education, in the middle stages, is to develop the twin 
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requisites of accuracy and intelligence by means of whatever 
subjects are most adaptable to the pupils concerned. 
Nobody can deny that the Certificate has been the 
obstacle to a due valuation in school life of the physical 
and aesthetic pursuits which we have so long neglected. 
There is a vivid awakening everywhere in regard to these 
things. The junior schools, unshackled by Certificate 
domination, have already made all sorts of useful experi- 
ments. We want freedom also in the secondary school. 
If public examinations of the rank-and-file pupil could be 
strictly limited to a very few examinable subjects (or 
aspects of subjects) which call only for plain competence, 
I would trust the humaner side of education to the growing 
enthusiasm of keen teachers and responsive boys and girls. 


Mr. A. M. GIBSON, Head Master, The Collegiate School, Liverpool 


With most of the recommendations I should imagine that 
most head masters will agree. There is, however, one 
recommendation on which there will be a strong division of 
opinion, namely that which proposes the abolition of the 
group system. 

On this point I am in entire agreement with the official 
policy of the Incorporated Association of Head Masters, 
which is that the Group System should be modified but not 
abolished, i.e. that candidates should be required to pass 
in one subject in Group I and in at least two of Groups II, 
III and IV. Such a modified system would give the schools 
all reasonable freedom without licence. 

The Memorandum of the Joint Four and A.E.C. “ recog- 
nizes the equal value of all branches of instruction, and as 
a logical corollary of this assumption urges that candidates 
should have unrestricted choice. Another more logical 
conclusion would be that, so far as possible, all branches of 
instruction should therefore be represented in anything 
which claims to certify the achievement of a sound general 
education. 

If an education is to deserve the epithets “sound and 
" general" it must have balance. Unrestricted choice 
might easily make for grotesque disproportion. The advo- 
cates of unrestricted choice will probably reply that there 
is no danger of such disequilibrium ; the schools will see 
tothat. Ifsuch be the case, why then demand as a necessity 
conditions which are not likely to be applied ? 

For there are good reasons against asking for too free 
and easy conditions. The School Certificate has been 
accepted as a preliminary qualification by universities and 
innumerable professional bodies and has thus greatly 
facilitated the preparation by schools of their pupils for their 
future careers whatever these may be. The formless School 
Certificate proposed by the Memorandum would be entirely 
inacceptable to these bodies: they would feel compelled 
to specify a certificate of a certain type, containing certain 
subjects. The result might well be confusion and even less 
freedom than we enjoy to-day. Having succeeded in 
divorcing Matriculation from School Certificate, we should 
be ill-advised to set up another dualism—of certificates 
acceptable and unacceptable to professional bodies and to 
universities even as a preliminary qualification. 

There is one other recommendation which one would like 
to query: is it really necessary or even desirable that the 
A.E.C. should have one-third representation on every 
examining board? Surely the examination is primarily 
a matter between the schools and the examiners. The 
A.E.C. needs at most one or two members or observers 
holding a watching brief. 


Mr. W. PARKINSON, M.C., Head Master, Bridlington School 


The majority of the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on School Certificate and the Group System will 
meet with general approval among schools, and the realiza- 
tion of some of them would be cause for gratitude. The 
last recommendation calling for the publication of the 
accounts of examining bodies is long overdue, for there is a 
widespread feeling of resentment over the taxation of schools 
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to provide profits running into tens of thousands of 
pounds. Doubtless these profits are put to good use in 
support of university activities, but it is difficult to see why 
schools should be taxed for this object. 

The question of the relation between School Certificate 
and the entrance qualifications demanded by the univer- 
sities is difficult, and schools will need to be wary lest they 
exchange the frying pan for the fire. The School Certificate 
should be maintained at such a standard and cover such a 
range of achievement as to testify that the holder has 
successfully pursued a good course of general education. 
It must be a Certificate which meets the needs of business 
men in search of well-trained boys and girls; it must also 
satisfy the needs of the many professional bodies prepared 
to accept, as a preliminary qualification, such an examina- 
tion with suitable specific standards in named subjects. It 
is for the universities themselves to say what qualifications 
they need as a suitable basis for study for a degree. There 
can be little doubt that they will continue to demand evi- 
dence of a good general education whatever course a student 
intends later to pursue and if School Certificate does not 
meet this demand there will be chaos in the schools. It 
would be intolerable if the recommendations were to give 
rise to a situation which imposed on the schools still 
another examination in general subjects for university 
candidates. 

The Group System has done much for the prestige of the 
School Certificate as the record of a balanced achievement 
and we should do well to study carefully what we should 
lose by its abandonment. Asa means to a general education 
subjects are no more of equal value than men are of equal 
value and nothing can make them so. The restrictions 
imposed by the Group System, with very few exceptions, 
rest very lightly. It is surely reasonable that the test of a 
good general education should require evidence of success 
in each of the groups I, II and III, and even the present 
regulations allow scope for the candidate whose interests 
run in the direction of arts and crafts. 

There is no overwhelming demand, from the boys’ schools 
at any rate, for the abolition of the Group System. In spite 
of recommendation 5 its abolition would encourage the 
search for soft options and create a certain type of certi- 
ficate which would be more of a monstrosity than any 
evidence of a successful and well-balanced general education. 


Miss E. M. SCOULAR, Vice-President Association of Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Mathematics Mistress, Lincoln 
High School 


I am glad to have an opportunity of expressing my views 
on the Memorandum. 

I am entirely in agreement with the Committee in its 
view that the dual purpose of the School Certificate has 
rigidified the curriculum of the secondary schools. 

The Association of Assistant Mistresses, to which I 
belong, has for years been calling out for the divorce of 
the School Certificate from Matriculation, and the aboli- 
tion of the Group System. It is an article of our faith 
that examinations should follow curricula, and not the 
reverse. 

When the girls’ secondary schools of the country were 
first founded there were two main types: (1) the one 
which aimed at giving girls a similar education to their 
mothers, and (2) the good private school which stressed 
English subjects, languages and the arts. Since then the 
influence of the Board of Education and of the universities 
has directed the curriculum too much in one direction, 
catering mainly for the academically minded. 

Now many of our pupils are non-academic. They are 
not unintelligent in their own way, but they have little 
interest in academic subjects and often find them difficult. 
They express themselves more easily with their hands, or 
through their sense of beauty and rhythm in art or music. 
Such pupils should not be excluded from our secondary 
schools, and their special gifts should be recognized by a 
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School Certificate Examination suitably framed for their 
needs. Such a certificate would, I am sure, become possible 
if the recommendations of the Joint Committee were 
approved by the examining bodies. 

Surely in these days of dictators and mass-mindedness we 
should realize the value of variety in the curriculum and 
welcome the freedom that these proposals give. 

It is well to remember that for the many the examination 
subjects at present taken would still remain. But in these 
days when the possession of a School Certificate is almost 
an essential for future employment, whatever its character, 
it seems hard that freedom of choice should be denied to the 
less academic candidate. 


Miss H. D. PEARSON, Second Mistress and English Specialist, 
Newland High School, Hull 


Alarm at the recommendations for the reform of the 
School Certificate Examination can be based only on dis- 
trust in the capacity of the heads of secondary schools to 
plan wisely courses of study that are not predetermined 
by examination requirements. The Group System has 
played its part in establishing a conception of a balanced 
curriculum. There can be no danger now that any en- 
lightened educationalist would impose a narrowly specialized 
course on children under the age of r6, with a view to 
examination successes, or that His Majesty's Inspectors 
would sanction any such course. In any case the advan- 
tages that might be gained by freedom should not be 
sacrificed in the fear lest a few may abuse it. 

Too much can be sacrificed to the fetish of a so-called 
general education." Many boys and girls would gain 
far more profit from their last years of school life if, instead 
of being compelled to waste time and effort on some subject 
for which they have no ability, they were given full oppor- 
tunity to develop their natural powers. To put the matter 
in terms of the examination: a Certificate showing, for 
example, good credits in English, history, geography, 
biology, art and domestic science; or in English, history, 
geography, mathematics, phvsics and biology would be 
better evidence of attainment than one showing a credit 
in art with five other bare passes, even though these should 
include English, French and arithmetic; but, under the 
present regulations the first two candidates would fail, and 
the third, in spite of an obviously poorer achievement, 
would pass. 

The one compulsory subject under the scheme now put 
forward would be a test in the understanding and use of 
the English language, which would be divorced from the 
paper in English literature. Teachers of English see no 
reason to fear this change. They do not doubt that 
inspectors will continue to demand and heads to make 
reasonable provision for the teaching of English throughout 
the school course. The specialists will presumably draw up 
their syllabuses for the pre-certificate years much as they 
do now. Probably the majority will take the examination 
syllabus in literature with the certificate forms for the sake 
of the pupils who wish to take the paper. In large schools, 
however, there may be complete sets for whom it will be 
desirable to devise a more congenial course of reading. 
No one supposes that teachers will be asked to train pupils 
to understand and to express themselves in the English 
language without at least as much study of English books 
as they now attempt ; but, in some cases, it will bea welcome 
relief to be able to read more frcely and with an enjoyment 
unshadowed by the threat of the examination. 

To make the examination a less dominant factor, to rob 
it of the restricting influence that the Group Svstem entails, 
to make it simply the means by which any hard-working 
child of average ability can secure evidence that he bas 
profited by his education will, we believe, do much to foster 
for its own sake a love of good learning, in English as in 
other subjects, and to banish the fear that can concentrate 
only on “ what will pay.“ 
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Miss F. M. FORREST, Senior French Mistress, County School, Enfield 

It was with great interest that I read the Memo- 
randum and Recommendations of the Advisory Committee. 

Although the Committee’s contention that the association 
of the School Certificate Examination with the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the Universities '' has proved to be 
harmful in rigidifying the curriculum of the secondary 
schools," is toa large extent true, I have always felt that there 
was no need to allow this state of things to exist. The fact 
that certain subjects were necessary for Matriculation 
purposes should never have been permitted to limit the 
free choice of subjects allowed to candidates who had no 
intention whatsoever of proceeding to the university. 
Recalcitrant employers of labour should have been told 
very firmly, from the very beginning of the new era, that 
success in the School Certificate Examination was the only 
criterion of the successful completion of a general course of 
study in a secondary school. That they have taken such a 
long while to convince, is partly due to the attitude of some 
school authorities, who have still continued to measure 
success in terms of Matriculation Certificates. 

However that may be, the dissociation of the two exami- 
nations is a fait accompli in the north, and it may be that 
the south will follow in its wake. 

It remains therefore to ensure that the School Certificate 
shall really furnish evidence of the satisfactory achievement 
of a pupil in passing through an approved course of study 
in a secondary school. With the demand made by the 
Advisory Committee, that the examination should not 
dominate the curriculum and that there should be more 
elasticity in the future I am in entire sympathy, but when 
we come to the recommendation that the Group System 
should be abolished, I am afraid that I disagree in some 
measure with it. If the Certificate is to testify to the 
general education of a pupil before he begins to specialize, 
I think that the Certificate should ensure that this specializa- 
tion has not made too early a start. To take an example: 
Under the scheme proposed, it would be possible for a 
candidate to obtain a certificate by passing in a qualifying 
test in English and in elementary mathematics, advanced 
mathematics, chemistry, biology and physics. He would 
know much about science, but would certainly be the poorer 
from the point of view of cultural education. This is an 
extreme case and one not very likely to happen, but it does 
seem to me to point to the fact that it would be better to 
say that the required five subjects should come from at 
least two groups. I think the balance would be better 
preserved in this way. 

As regards the position of modern foreign languages, 
should the Group System be abolished, I cannot say that I 
entertain any fears that these would disappear from the 
curriculum. A few pupils, of the so-called non-linguistic 
tvpe might disappear from our classes, but I am confident 
that the appeal of the foreign language is such that the 
great majority would continue to wish to learn French, 
German and Spanish—even Russian and Italian. 


Mr. J. S. DAVIES, History Master, County School, Harrow 

I am in general agreement with the proposals set out in 
the Memorandum. 

In the controversy which has arisen on the subject it 
would appear that those who favour the retention of the 
Group System are mainly moved by a concern for the main- 
tenance of what they call a properly balanced curriculum. 
This indeed is the fundamental proposition in their argu- 
ment. But is it so very clear that the Group System in the 
past has ever really achieved what this proposition claims 
as its principal object ? 

There are, I think, two ways of looking at this question 
of ' a balanced curriculum; or, perhaps, it would be 
better to say that there are two kinds of balanced curricula 
which might conceivably be adopted in secondary schools. 
There 1s, first of all, the curriculum which would assign an 
adequate amount of time and attention to the non-academic 
subjects—art, music (including musical appreciation), 
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handicraft, physical training—as well as to those subjects 
of the more or less traditionally academic type, proficiency 
in which leads, naturally, to the university and the learned 
and skilled professions. There is, secondly, a narrower 
curriculum which virtually confines itself to the academic 
sphere and within that sphere seeks to preserve a balance 
between the humane and the scientific sides. 


I doubt whether any one, however convinced of the 
virtues of the Group System, would be bold enough to say 
it either seriously aimed at or achieved the sort of balance 
contemplated by the first of these curricula. It is of 
course true that Circular 849 said a few kind words about 
the “ non-academic " subjects, and the examining bodies 
have shown an increasing interest in the development of 
Group 4. But it is also true, as those who are engaged in 
day to day work in the schools know full well, that the 
pressure of the claims of Groups 1, 2 and 3, and particularly 
of Group 2, has steadily militated against the presence in 
the curriculum of School Certificate forms of subjects of 
any other than the ordinary academic type. Such improve- 
ment in this direction as has taken place in recent years 
has been brought about in spite of the Group System, not 
because of it, and has been due partly to the influence of 
public opinion, and partly, and particularly so, in the case 
of physical training, to the admonitions of the Board of 
Education. 

If we turn to the narrower interpretation of “ a balanced 
curriculum and confine our attention to the first three 
Groups, it is difficult to see how the system can be justified 
by its actual working. For while it is at all times necessary 
that candidates should show a modest degree of proficiency 
in the mother tongue and one other language, it is quite 
unnecessary that they should display any knowledge of the 
natural sciences or qualify in mathematics apart from 
arithmetic. Where, for example, is the '' balance of a 
curriculum which allows a boy or girl to gain a certificate by 
offering English, French, Latin, Greek, Geography and 
Arithmetic, with the possibility of still further stressing the 
non-scientific character of the subjects taken by adding to 
the list Ancient History and Religious Knowledge? And if it 
is urged that such a combination of subjects is rarely taken 
in actual practice, that is little to the purpose; for the 
reality of the position is that the present Group System 
permits such a combination, and the fact that other and 
more balanced combinations are the rule is due not to the 
regulations which govern the examination but to the 
pressure of circumstances; to the needs of the pupils 
themselves, the attitude of the head and his staff, the 
requirements of the L.E.A., or Governing Body, as the 
interpreter of public opinion, and last, but by no means 
least, the influence of the Board's Inspectorate. 

Not that I, personally, can see any great harm in allowing 
such an option of subjects as I have instanced. I am glad 
to think that even under the present system the pretension 
to '' balance is not rigidly observed. But I would prefer 
to see an extension of the limited liberty now allowed to 
cover other possibilities of deviation from the normal. 
And this, I believe, would be achieved by abolishing the 
Group System as such and leaving the schools full freedom 
to make such arrangements as they think fit. That there 
would be any serious abuse of this freedom I cannot believe. 
All those forces I have indicated would operate against 
this, and there would at the same time be wider scope for 
experiment tending in the direction of the kind of balanced 
curriculum which would cultivate the aesthetic and 
physical, as well as the academic and scholastic needs of 
the young human, even if it sometimes left out of account 
a language other than English. 

After all, if it is good to know French or German and, 
perhaps, even better to know Latin and Greek, none of these 
is necessary for mens sana in corpore sano or for a 
“ humanitas ” such as the times demand; and the example of 
Periclean Athens is there to show that a man may bea culti- 
vated gentleman and yet know nootherlanguagethanhisown. 
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Mr. W. H. JENKINSON, Physics Master, Central Secondary School, 
Sheffield 

In discussing the Group System at School Certificate one 
must consider its origin and purpose. It was not imposed 
by the universities but followed a recommendation of the 
Consultative Committee whose report laid it down as an 
essential that the examination should follow and not 
determine the curriculum. It was agreed by all concerned 
that the curriculum of a secondary school should be general 
in character embracing three main groups of studies: 
(1) the Mother Tongue and the Humanities, (2) Foreign 
Languages, and (3) Mathematics and the Sciences. A pass 
in each of these main groups was therefore required to be 
included in the five passes necessary for a certificate. The 
growing practice of introducing art, music, handicraft and 
domestic science into the curriculum led to Group IV 
containing subjects which might be taken in addition to the 
minimum five. Later it became permissible to include two 
such subjects amongst the five, provided that one success 
was achieved in each of Groups I, II and III. In practice 
there occurred certain anomalies which were mitigated but 
not entirely removed by compensation.“ 


Matriculation requirements restricted the choice of 
subjects in the groups, and a demand for the separation of 
the two examinations led the Northern Universities to 
accept any School Certificate issued under the present 
regulations as a first stage towards Matriculation. 


The freedom of choice thus obtained is illustrated by the 
fact that a large boys’ school is able to present groups of 
boys in no fewer than thirteen different subjects. This 
range, combined with the possibility of offering an alterna- 
tive syllabus in any subject, affords all necessary freedom 
if the general character of the curriculum is to be retained. 
A certificate awarded on any five passes would be no 
guarantee that the holder had attempted a course of general 
education. The five subjects might be chosen for their 
cognate nature thus leading to an undesirable degree of 
specialization in one direction and consequent neglect of 
other phases of human experience, or they might be chosen 
for their relative ease. In either case the value of the 
certificate as a proof of general education would be depre- 
ciated. It is difficult to understand how all subjects can be 
equal in value. Mere revision of syllabuses cannot ensure 
that the same intellectual effort is required to reach a 
reasonable standard in all subjects. 

If the abolition of the Group System resulted in the 
universities discriminating between Certificates then the 
value of concessions already granted would be lost. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that all serious anomalies 
could be removed, without sacrificing the general character 
of the Certificate, by requiring a pass in English together 
with success in at least one subject from each of three out 
the four groups and five passes in all. 


Mr. G. R. PARKER, Science Master, Roan School, Greenwich 


As a signatory to the Memorandum I welcome the 
opportunity of saying a few words on its proposals, espe- 
cially on the proposal to abolish the Group System. This 
appears to me to be only the next logical step in the process 
of adapting the examination to the continuously developing 
secondary school curriculum, developing not only in content 
but also in teaching methods. 

When the examination was instituted, little or no con- 
sideration was given to the varying interests and capacities 
of individual pupils. All followed the same curriculum, 
biased on the academic side, and the original three groups 
of examination subjects reflected this curriculum, as they 
were intended to do. The existence of a fourth group of 
subjects was recognized, but it was not proposed to require 
that candidates shall be tested in this group.“ 

It is now recognized that differences among pupils demand 
the provision of a variety of courses, although there is as yet 
no agreement whether these different courses shall be given 
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in different schools or whether one school shall provide a 
number of courses. But the variety of courses is still limited 
by the necessity for all pupils to satisfy the requirements of 
Groups I, II and III, although it has for long been obvious 
that this compulsion presses hardly on a considerable 
number of pupils who are forced to expend much time and 
effort which might be used much more profitably. 

Attempts have been made to relieve this hardship by 
providing easier alternatives in certain groups and by 
methods of compensation, which vary in different exami- 
nations, devices which in themselves are an acknowledg- 
ment that the Group System is unsatisfactory. These 
attempts have failed to achieve their object, and it is 
generally admitted that some other remedy must be found. 
The question is whether it shall be found within the frame- 
work of the Group System or whether that system shall 
disappear. 

Those who would retain the Group System maintain that 
it is necessary in order to preserve a balance in the secondary 
school curriculum, a purpose foreign to that for which the 
examination was established, and, indeed, expressly dis- 
claimed. It was intended ''to follow the curriculum and 
not determine it.“ The preservation of the balance is the 
duty of those who administer secondary education and it 
has been a complaint that examination requirements have 
been an obstacle rather than a help in this respect. 

Another argument is that the free and unrestricted choice 
of examination subjects which would be possible if the 
Group System were abolished would result in absurd com- 
binations of subjects. No one with experience of secondary 
schools could imagine that such freedom would ever be 
possible. The final choice of subjects does not rest with the 
pupils, or with their parents, but with the school authorities, 
and they would allow only such freedom as school conditions 
permitted. 

The alternative to abolition appears to be a modification 
which, while retaining a Group System in name, will permit 
a Certificate to be obtained either without Group II or 
without Group III. It is safe to say that neither this 
modification nor abolition would produce any serious change 
in the general curriculum of secondary schools but either 
would allow more opportunity than at present exists for 
individual pupils to develop their special aptitudes and 
capacities during the last year or two of their course. It is, 
however, difficult to understand what advantage the 
opponents of abolition think will be gained by retaining 
the scaffolding of the Group System when the structure itself 
has, in effect, been destroyed. Will they still maintain that 
the modified Group System preserves a balanced curriculum ? 


Mr. L. CUNDALL, Geography Master, Henry Thornton School, 
London, S.W. 4 


As a step towards breaking down the old exam and cram 
methods the Memorandum and Recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee should command the support of all 
teachers who realize that examination-pressure is one of the 
greatest evils of the present system of secondary education. 
It is by no means certain, however, that the separation of 
the School Certificate and Matriculation examinations vill 
achieve the desired result, for although the Matriculation 
fetish may be destroyed the Committee's proposals contain 
no guarantee that a new idol, the Good School Certificate, 
may not take its place. Recommendation 9, which proposes 
to classify candidates in four categories, is frankly re- 
actionary. Moreover, it will not be surprising if the 
unwritten law that a certain percentage of the candidates 
must fail is retained, thereby perpetuating the insane 
competition for good examination results which at the 
present day poisons the educational atmosphere. 

'The Memorandum may be accepted as a basis of discussion, 
for it reminds us of the principle that the work of secondary 
schools below School Certificate stage is intended to be oí 
a general character. Moreover, it envisages a type of School 
Certificate Examination which will afford definite evidence 
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of the kind of work in which individual students may 
most profitably specialize in the sixth form. 

Nevertheless, the proposed constitution of the new 
examining boards leaves much to be desired. Why should 
teachers be in a minority ? Under the present system a 
relatively poor examination record may be used as an excuse 
for terminating a teacher’s engagement, and there have been 
many cases where the fear of dismissal has forced a teacher 
to abandon his educational ideals. The security of tenure 
which many teachers enjoy may be threatened by the 
inclusion of their employers’ official representatives on the 
reconstituted examination boards. Recommendation 14 
should be re-drafted as follows: ‘‘ The representatives on 
the examining boards should consist of members of the 
teaching profession, nominated by their professional 
associations and by the subject associations." If this is 
not expedient at the present time, at least half of the mem- 
bers of the examining boards should be persons who have 
had teaching experience in secondary schools. 

The Committee’s claim that all branches of instruction 
are of equal value will be hotly disputed by teachers of 
languages and mathematics, for, under the present arrange- 
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ments, these subjects together occupy at least half of the 
time spent in school. If the time occupied in the study of, 
say, music and mathematics be compared, it is obvious that 
the literal application of the principle of equality would 
involve the re-orientation of a large proportion of the work 
done in schools and would necessitate a complete re- 
organization of the curriculum and the time-table. 

Nevertheless, the abolition of the Group System would 
inaugurate a period of experimental work in education and 
might possibly create an opportunity for getting rid of 
outworn materials and stereotyped methods of instruction. 
It might even be possible for teachers generally to recognize 
that the real aim of education is to produce good citizens. 
The abandonment of the Group System should make for the 
freer development of subjects which are both humanistic 
and scientific in outlook. The peculiar importance of 
geography in co-ordinating the different branches of 
school work is already recognized by several examination 
boards, but, with the breaking down of the Groups it 
is probable that geography will become more generally 
recognized as the pivotal subject of the secondary school 
curriculum. 


VIA MEDIA | 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL 
By CHARLES RACE, M.A., Classical Master at Wolverhampton Grammar School 


I the eighteenth century a Welsh actor playing in 

Addison's Cato was twitted by a colleague 
because he insisted on calling the Roman die-hard 
" Keeto : he drew his sword and ran his opponent 
through the body. The recent correspondence in The 
Times seems to show that the question of the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin words still arouses fierce, if not fatal, 
passions. 

The controversy arose from Dr. Glover's criticism, at 
the Classical Association, of over-specialization in side- 
lines at the expense of the humanities, and Mr. Lionel 
Curtis opened the attack by tracing the decline in classical 
studies to the new habit of talking about Yoolioos 
Kighsar, &c. The restored pronunciation was defended, 
among others, by Mr. F. R. Dale, Mr. Cyril Bailey and 
Prof. Gilbert Murray ; but the large majority of corre- 
spondents favoured the English” method of pro- 
nunciation, and two leading articles commended their 
choice—Victrix causa deis placuit, sed uicta Catoni. 
Unfortunately, though 95 per cent of those now learning 
Latin would pronounce Catont roughly as Lucan pro- 
nounced it, the cause of Cayto is far from defeated. 
Moreover, the controversy has exposed to general merri- 
ment the schisms that rend the tents of classicism. 
Hence some attempt seems to be needed to state the 
case once more for the new pronunciation, and to 
analyse the reasons for its being derided. 

From a scientific point of view the English pro- 
nunciation of Latin is an absurdity. Before the Reforma- 
tion it was no doubt possible to pronounce Latin roughly 
like English and still be understood by Continentals: 
Erasmus understood More's Latin— perhaps Cicero might 
have understood it. But the sounds of English have gone 
further and further astray from the spelling since the 
sixteenth century, followed of course, non passibus 


aequis, by the old pronunciation of Latin. The odds 
against the possibility of a resurrected Cicero under- 
standing three words of Latin spoken according to the 
rules of a pronunciation which is itself a by-product 
of the evolution of a Teutonic language are beyond 
possible calculation. 

But,“ the traditionalist exclaims, '' neither can the 
advocates of this new fancy theory prove that Cicero 
would have understood them." Apart from the petitio 
principii in the word “ new and the argumentum ad 
insularitatem in the word “ fancy," retorts of this kind 
are ill-considered in fact. The theory of the restored 
pronunciation is based on the interlocking evidence of a 
vast number of observed facts in independent fields 
—mis-spellings in inscriptions, puns and metrical 
oddities in comic and other poets, deductions from known 
sound-changes in other languages, and a large number 
of references in authors like Quintilian, Gellius or 
Probus. 

A candid scholar who tests the theory by reading Latin 
aloud according to the recommendations of its exponents 
finds that hundreds of peculiarities become natural and 
obvious. Thusit is quite clear to the reformer who reads 
the Appendix Probi why albeus, celeps and failla were 
written for alueus, celebs and fauilla ; why the fig-seller's 
Cauneas was interpreted as the warning cau’ me eas ; 
why amauissem contracts to amassem, why Horace 
scanned siluae as an anapaest, why the nasal disappeared 
in foties and cosul; he can appreciate the Greek trans- 
literation of census by x«ivoos, and the unconscious 
hedonism of the Christian inscription bibat in pace. No 
doubt Cicero, if he could hear a reformer read a chapter 
of the Philippics aloud, would wince at more than one 
provincial, pedantic, or archaic, sound, but he would 
follow the sense. But what would he think if he heard 
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a traditionalist attempt to explain how expleevissem 
contracts into explessem ? 


But the opponents of restoration, while content to use 
arguments like After all, can we be quite sure that we 
have arrived at the precise nuance of Cicero's vowel 
sounds ? are scarcely concerned with philological 
consistency. Prof. Gilbert Murray's modest plea for 
accuracy“ When I learn a thing, I do like to learn it 
(approximately) right ’’—makes no appeal to traditional 
ears. The practical arguments favoured by the die- 
hards resemble the gifts of the queen in their Latin 
primers : they are many and beautiful. They are based, 
largely, on contrary hypotheses, and assail, not seldom, 
imaginary opponents ; they call in law, pedagogics 
and horticulture to their rescue; where they cannot 
prove, they appeal to sentiment, and where they cannot 
refute they fall back on comic spelling. Those who 
consider these statements exaggerated are invited to 
consider the following arguments, all common on the 
lips of traditionalists. 

English, they say, is largely Latin: Latin, unlike 
French, is a sensible language. Left to follow his 
instincts (i. e. his belief that English spelling and pro- 
nunciation are best) a boy finds Latin easy to learn: on 
the other hand, Latin is quite hard enough without the 
gratuitous burden of alien sounds. 

The new pronunciation is too pedantic: it is also too 
slipshod. It is un-English to write iocus and say yokkus : 
on the other hand, those who cleave to joke-us are the 
only exponents of accurate quantities. The new- 
fangled method is all very well for schools, but must 
gardeners plant aunty-reenums and magistrates make 
orders pro hahk weekay ? Conversely, the fancy pro- 
nunciation is well enough for conversation with foreign 
savants, but English schoolboys are notoriously bad 
linguists. They must not be perplexed by the difference 
in pronunciation between caelum and coelum : but there 
is nothing perplexing in the fact that traditionalists 
pronounce cepit, coepit and saepit indifferently as 
*' seepit." 

The enhanced beauty of a Virgilian line as pronounced 
after Virgil's fashion has nothing to do with the case: 
but it is quite relevant to pretend that the reformers 
want schoolboys to say wayny, weedy, weechy, and then 
to lament the absence of grandeur in their pronunciation. 
The puns in the Westminster play are a delight to the 
scholarly ear, but it is degrading to say louse, loudis 
(praise) or weekissim (in turns). 

Massed together, such arguments, like the warriors 
created from the dragon's teeth sown by the first pioneer 
in phonetic research, may be left to slay one another: 
singly, they are deadly to the truth. It is of no avail 
to confront the traditionalist with evidence and 
authority non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis tempus 
eget—for confronted by a morally certain hypothesis of 
the pronunciation say of the open e sound, he will 
scoff at Romance and ask for facts: offer him a text of 
Quintilian open at 1.7.22-26, and he will point out that 
Quintilian lived a century after Cicero. The arguments 
of scholars like Cyril Bailey, R. S. Conway, A. J. Ellis, 
W. M. Lindsay, J. P. Postgate, W. H. D. Rouse or 
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F. W. Westaway are met by witty special pleading from 


the pens of the Dean of Durham and Mr. A. P. Herbert. 
The latter's brilliant assault on reform reaches its height 
in Chapter VI of What a Word. 


“ I shall never forget the mutinous babel which 
resulted from the first few renderings of that hymn 
under the revolting New (or, as some will call it, 
the Restored) Pronunciation. You could hear the 
clever boys, the toadies, long-stops and new masters 
singing obsequiously a series of alien sounds like: 


Yahm lukis orto seederay 
Dayoom prekaymoor sooplikayze, 


while the First Eleven, the small boys, the rackets 
pair, the cricket coach and the older masters would 
bellow defiantly the simple natural sounds which 
were good enough for our fathers.” 


Not content with demanding a return to the English 
pronunciation of Latin tags, mottoes, short quotations 
and traditional hymns like Jam lucis orto sidere ” 
—here the “ English pronunciation is at least de- 
fensible—Mr. A. P. Herbert insists on telling the unfor- 
tunate Miss Lotty and the “ obedient schoolmasters ” 
how they must pronounce Latin in school. Unless, 
he argues, schoolmasters cease to call Augustus 
Owgoostoos they will soon begin to talk of the 
“ Owgoost " Bank Holiday! Will they? 

In a way it is unfortunate that the Classical Associa- 
tion and the Headmasters’ Conference recommended the 
adoption of the restored pronunciation as early as 1906. 
Many schools were not ready for the change. Hence two 
opposite and unfortunate trends began. The enthusiasts 
for reform began to pronounce as Latin, phrases which 
are virtually English—locum tenens, sine die, nota bene, 
sub rosa, vox populi, &c. Quite rightly the traditionalists 
were annoyed : quite wrongly they set their faces against 
the reformed pronunciation even in its proper place 
—in schools and colleges. Hence the second trend 
showed itself: through lack of conviction, and a sense 
of grievance due to coercion, traditionalists wilfully 
retained the slipshod vowels and accents of the 
“ English " pronunciation even while supposedly teach- 
ing the restored. 

The result was that they provided themselves with 
a new argument against reform: their pupils’ pro- 
nunciation lacked the uniformity and accuracy that 
the reformers had claimed for their method. So much 
so, in fact, that in 1913 the Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence, “in order to obtain uniformity ” appealed to its 
members to enforce the reforms that had been recom- 
mended six years before. Meanwhile a new generation 
of Latin teachers, taught and teaching, many of them, 
in schools where Latin held a subsidiary place in the time- 
table, handed on a pronunciation not always as accurate 
as the vanguard of reform could have wished. Perhaps 
for this reason the reformed pronunciation was assailed 
once more, at the Headmasters’ Conference of 1926, as 
having failed to justify itself after a fair trial. In view 
of the intensity of the recent Times campaign—it lasted 
over a fortnight—it is obvious that the situation to-day 
is unsatisfactory. 
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The remedy, however, does not lie in a return to the 
“English pronunciation. In the December number of 
The Journal of Education, 1902, Mr. John Sargeaunt 
claimed for the pronunciation then in use that it was 
“clear, simple, natural, straightforward and precise," 
and attacked the reformed method as a sea of in- 
decision." But even granting variation of usage where 
certain '' hidden quantities " are concerned, the diver- 
gences in the reformed pronunciation are negligible com- 
pared with those in the Latin spoken as English. The 
Yorkshire variety of “ English " Latin would obviously 
differ from the Devonian or the Etonian. (Incidentally 
the practice of the vowel-sounds of the restored pro- 
nunciation is a valuable check on local accent.) Teachers 
of the “ English " pronunciation, like those who learn to 
bid at contract, must inevitably choose between a 
natural system and a system of conventions. Either 
choice leads them to absurdities. If they attempt to be 
"natural," they play havoc with their quantities. If 
they draft a set of rules, they are no longer “ following 
their instincts." How, according to the natural 
system, are boys, as they toil away at their elegiac 
couplets, to pronounce words like item, radio, rota, 
satus? Is apes to be a monosyllable? They have not 
the time for Latin their grandfathers had: are they to 
squander it by pronouncing a word one way and scanning 
it another? What sort of verses will they show up if 
they think rosa is rowza, omnia omniah, militat 
"millitat ’’? What are they to make of oue, even if 
printed, neologistically, as ove? Does it rhyme with 
prove or love or Hove? Or if with none of 
these, how can it be pronounced as English? (At this 
point they are met by a further dilemma: to Shakes- 
peare ‘‘ proved and loved were rhymes—there is 
no evidence in the Sonnets as to Hove "—are they 
to pronounce '' love as loove or are they to reject 
what was good enough for their forefathers?) In a 
word, it is impossible to apply the rules of English pro- 
nunciation to Latin. 

On the other hand, the English pronunciation of Latin 
can be clear, simple, straightforward and precise 
(but not natural) if the right set of rules be drafted. If 
these rules include the adoption of hard c's and g's, 
the result, as the writer knows from experience, can be 
accurate, but it is not the English" way. Or the 
Latin. i 

The real remedy is twofold. 

Out of school, the reformer must make concessions to 
the traditionalist. In the middle of an English sentence 
he must pronounce the words Scipio, Coriolanus, 
Augustus, de jure, nisi prius, ultra vires, sine qua non, 
modus operandi, agenda, strata, in memoriam, magnum 
opus and the title of this article, in the casual fashion 
of a naturalized English word. By so doing he will avoid 
the reproach of pedantry and he will deprive the tra- 
ditionalist of his chief weapon against reform, to say 
nothing of ridding him of his fears of suffering agonies 
at the mere sound of werteego ” or loombahgo.“ 

But in school, or wherever he teaches, the advocate of 
the restored pronunciation must place his own practice 
above suspicion. As F. W. Westaway points out, this 
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counsel of perfection is not as hard to carry out as it 
sounds. is 

Time and time again I have seen a first lesson 

given to beginners, have often given one myself. 

Half an hour is long enough to teach the ten main 

vowel sounds, . .. the main rule for syllabic 

division, and the two main rules for stress accent. 

At the end of that time the child can pronounce the 

words in an easy Latin sentence without difficulty." 


At this point a word might be added in favour of the 
marking of quantities on all words in Latin text-books 
in use below the sixth form. It is not possible, especially 
where the hours given to Latin are few, for boys to have 
heard every new word pronounced aloud by their 
master, and once a new word has been learnt wrongly 
—dmicus, régina, debet—it is hard to unlearn the false 
quantity. Even masters who teach verse composition 
need guidance at times, especially with words whose 
scansion excludes them from dactylic verse, like 
memoria, and proper names, like Senones. 

It is high time, then, for even the reformers to practise 
reform. In school they must pursue fortiter the goal 
of absolute accuracy. In the garden, the doctor's 
consulting room, and, if they find themselves in that 
extremity, in the law-courts, let them anglicize suaviter. 
And by suaviter, let it be understood that, “ pro hake 
vicey,“ suayviter is meant. 
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A New Educational Reference Book.—Some of the 
leading educational authorities contribute to a new reference 
book, Handbook of Commercial and Technical Education, 
to be published shortly by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 
It gives details of about 150 organizations, their aims, 
names of officials, privileges of membership, and so forth. 
A useful feature is the inclusion of examination syllabuses, 
dates, fees and centres. 

* * * 

Holiday Course Grants for London Teachers.— 
Grants for holiday foreign language courses abroad (which 
were suspended in 1932) have been made to teachers 
in schools or institutions maintained or aided by the London 
County Council since 1934. It is now proposed to revive 
the scheme of grants for home vacation courses which 
has been in abeyance. The amount of the grant is not to 
exceed £5 in each case. 
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St. Andrews 


Provincial Committee 
for the 
Training of Teachers 


St. Andrews Summer School 
JULY 11 to JULY 29, 1938 


Courses Lecturers 


Il. One Week Courses 
on Modern De- 
velopments in 
Education. 


(1) The Raising of the 
Leaving Age and the 
Curriculum. 


Sir W. McKechnie 


(2) Recent History and its 


Prof. A. Browning 
Presentation in the 


School. 
(3) Conflicting Educa- Prof. |. L. Kandel 
tional Doctrines of 
To-day. 
(4) The Teaching of Geo- J. Fairgrieve 
graphy. 
Teaching of Guy N. Pocock 


(5) The 
nglish. 


(6) Modern Poetry. Edwin Muir 


ll. Infant Education. 


Training for Teachers of N. S. Snodgrass, E. 
Infants (half-course for Luke, Dr. S. McLeod, 
Article 51 endorsement) Young, M. M. 

Dow, A. PERMET 
Richardson, Anne H. 
McAllister. 


Hl. Biology. 


Second half of Article 39 
Course. 


Prof. A. D. Peacock, 
Prof. R. J. D. Graham 
and Assistants 


IV. Physical Education. 


Infants and Juniors. M. M. Dow 
Senior Divisions and Cen- To be arranged 
tral Schools. 
V. Art. 


Modern Art—its inter- A. M. S. Richardson 


pretation in everyday 
life. 


VI. Handwork. 


Educational Handwork. J. Kerr 


Vil. Needlework. 


Needlework for Primary E. L. McCaskill 
School. 


St. Salvator’s Residence Hall and Annexes, 
St. Andrews, are available for the accommo- 
dation of Teachers. Early application for 
places is essential. 


- Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Director of Studies, Training College, 
Park Place, Dundee, to whom enrolment 
forms must be returned as early as possible. 
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Summer Schools 


AND VACATION 


COURSES 
See also pages 185, 187 and 247 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 
(FRANCE) 
HOLIDAY COURSES 


at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, July 15to September 12, 1938 


ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED 
FRENCH Courses. HIGHER Course. Examina- 
tions and Certificates. SPANISH Course. 


EXCURSIONS in the Pyrénées. HALF-PRICE 
TICKETS. 


Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL 
ROTHSCHILD, 12 Rue Monge, Paris v, or Secrétariat 
de là Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse, 4 Rue de 
l'Université, Toulouse, France, 


UNIVERSITÉ DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phone 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation et commerce 
francais méthodiquement conçus et organises. 
Diplómes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 


Exposition Universelle.  Facilités de voyage et 
de séjour. 
Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétariat du 
Comité, 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 
x 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 
July 27—August 9, 1938 


A residential vacation course for men and women teachers in secondary and 
elementary schools will be held between the above dates at the Training College, Bingley, 
Yorkshire, and will include the following subjects : 


1. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. Prof. H. A. S. WorTLEY, M.A. 


2. ENGLISH. J. C. DENT, Esq., M.A. 


eo 


BIOLOGY. Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, M.A. 
ART. Miss EVELYN GIBBS, A. R. E., A. R. C. A., and Miss J. LAUDER, A. R. C. A. 


5. GEOGRAPHY. ELLIS W. HEATON, Es g., B.Sc. 

6. HANDWORK. Miss M. M. Comer, N. F. U. 

7. MUSIC. E. PRIESTLEY, Esq., L. R. A. M., B. Sc. 

8. NURSERY AND INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. Miss E. M. BEGBIE, N. F. U., Academic Diploma 


in English. 


9. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. R. W. Ric, Esq., M. A., Ph.D. 
10. ORGANIZED GAMES. Miss A. THORPE. 
11. SPEECH TRAINING. Miss IRENE SADLER, L.. R. A. M. (Eloc.) 


Arrangements have also been made for a number of special lectures. 
Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of residence and each provided with 
a bed-sitting room. Fee, including board, residence and tujtion, £5 I2s. 6d. 


A handbook containing full particulars and syllabuses will be sent free on application 
to the Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


THE INFORMATIVE CONTENT OF 


EDUCATION 
By H. G. WELLS, D.Litt. 


* This is the Presidential Address to Section L of 
the British Association, specially revised for, and 
exclusive to The Journal of Education.“ 


See numbers for October and November, 1937, which also contain 
comments by Professor Hearnshaw 
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Vacation Course in Education 


VACATION COURSE in Educa- 


tion will be held from August 1-27, 1938. 
It is open to both men and women and is not con- 
fined to members of the University. 

Graduates of British Universities (and under 
certain conditions of other universities also) who have 
completed not less than seven years' efficient and full 
time service in approved schools, and who attend the 
full Course of four weeks, may be admitted without 
further residence to the Examination for the Univer- 
sity Diploma in Education. 

Apply to THe DIRECTOR, Oxford University 


55 of Education, 15 Norham Gardens, 
Oxford. : 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W. C.] 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 


The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 
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University 
Correspondence College 


Fou nder: WM. BRIGGS, LL. p., D. c. L., M. A., B.SC. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M. A., M. C. 


COURSES of PREPARATION 


are provided for : 


London University Examinations 


Matriculation, Intermediate, and 
Degree 


A.C.P., L.C.P., 
and other Diplomas in Education 


School Certificate, 


Higher School Certificate, and 
University Entrance 


Prospectus 


iving particulars of U.C.C. Courses, Fees, 
Bacon &c., and SPECIAL GUIDE, if examin- 
ation is mentioned, post 

Registrar, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


Scholastic Year: November to June 
Holiday Courses : July to September 
Higher, Intermediate, and Elementary Courses— 
Comm n 


Diploma of French Studies 
3, 4, 8, 12 weeks: 180, 210, 375, 525 francs. 
Excursions to the Battle-fields and the 
Vosges, Sports, Fétes, Piscina of Nancy- 
Thermal 


Cité Universitaire and  Restaurant—Board 
Residence with cultured families at moderate 


prices. 
Half fare on French railways. 
For all particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Cours de manc Place Carnot, Nancy, 
ce. 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


41 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Course of Training, three years. 

Fees, with Residence, {94 10s. to £100 16s. 

Fees, without Residence, £31 10s. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
L.C.P.; Non-examination Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are also prepared for Matriculation, Leaving 
Exams., Locals, Professional Prelims., &c. Tutorial 
Staff comprises 56 Graduate Teachers. Prospectus 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 
Chairman of Committee : 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, D.D., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 
XVI.—PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND ITS ORIGINS 
By the Rev. F. K. CHAPLIN, M.A., Chaplain of St. Dunstan's College, S.E. 6 


I.—PROLOGUE 


[^ the form of a Hymn of Creation the first chapter of 

Genesis relates the story of the creation of man, 
made in God's image, a being potentially divine. To 
appreciate the impressiveness of this condensed epic, 
one should read it in the light of modern knowledge. 
The opening chapters of H. G. Wells' Short History of 
the World (Watts, Is.), is good. Winwood Reade's 
Martyrdom of Man (Watts, Is.), is, perhaps, better. 
Chapter III is the one required. 

Then, in allegorical form, the next three chapters relate 
how mankind reached the stage when it came to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong: and deliberately 
chose to do wrong. 


(a) THE BIRTH OF A NATION 


According to the Book of Genesis, Providence now 
intervenes to put things right. God selects an in- 


dividual to be the founder of a nation from which shall 
come the Christian religion. Church history begins with 
Abraham. Sir Leonard Woolley’s Abraham (Faber & 
Faber), is the latest authoritative work. 

Dr. M. R. James, well known as the author of Ghost 
Stories of an Antiquary (Penguin), has also a volume of 
Old Testament Legends, of which one of the best is The 
Death of Abraham. There is also a selection from The 
Talmud (Mazim), by H. Polano, containing legends bearing 
on Biblical history, which might interest some readers. 

The story of Joseph, as narrated in Gen. xxxix.—r, 
is extraordinarily dramatic. Joseph's being sold as a 
slave leads to his becoming Grand Vizier and Food 
Controller of Egypt, so that when famine drives 
Abraham’s descendants to seek corn in Egypt, Joseph can 
settle them in the fertile district of Goshen, where as 
time went on they “increased abundantly, and 
multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty." 
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The background of this ancient Egyptian civilization 
is picturesquely supplied by Winwood Reade in the 
first chapter of The Martyrdom of Man; but the whole 
story has been worked up into a novel, Joseph and his 
Brethren, by  Ephesian. There is also Margaret 
Goldsmith’s Joseph. 


(b) THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


Israel has now been in Egypt for some centuries but 
the destiny of the Chosen People is in Canaan. The 
question is, How can they make their getaway ' ? " 
Those who scoff at the Ten Plagues have to face the 
problem of what was the deus ex machina which brought 
that horde of Israelite slaves up out of Egypt. Rider 
Haggard's The World's Desire (Newnes, 6d.), contains a 
lurid account of part of the Exodus, but although 
Andrew Lang collaborated I am not sure that the 
history is quite all right. 

These Israelite slaves turned out to be unable to 
conquer Canaan; so during forty years they have to 
live a nomadic life in the wilderness, until a new 
generation has grown up. 


(c) THE PROMISED LAND 


The entry into Canaan is impressively recounted by 
Sir Frederic Treves in The Land that is Desolate. 


The plain was black with men, and with such men as 


Jericho knew not of. For no less than forty years these 
people had been wandering homeless in the wilderness. 
They were clad in rough garments, or in the tatters of 
clothing that had been carried with them out of Egypt 
two score years before. There were few of the fighting 
men that had not been born on the trail. There were 
few who could remember any home but the desert. 
. . . They were a wild, unkempt, terrible folk, an army 
in rags, an army of stern, solemn-faced men who marched 
gravely and in silence. Nothing broke the stillness of 
the procession but the awful heart-throttling tramp of 
over forty thousand feet.“ 


(d) THE MONARCHY 


One must not linger over the Judges, although 
Milton’s classical drama, Samson Agonistes, besides 
giving the English reader a remarkably good idea of 
what a Greek play was like, presents us with quite a 
Tealistic Samson. 

Passing from the Judges to the Monarchy, one has 
J. M. Barrie’s inspired play, The Boy David, covering a 
large amount of David's later life, besides the boyhood. 
The stories of David have recently been systematized in 
a book by Michael Home. The Throne of David, by 
J. A. Ingram, used to strike me as remarkably en- 
grossing. In The Book Beautiful (Greening), Guy 
Thorne makes Saul and David and Jonathan very 
human. When we come to the prophets the same book 
has a story about Naaman. Pamela Frankau’s Jezebel 
brings in Elijah. John Buchan's story, The Grove of 
Ashtroth, in The Moon Endureth (Hodder & Stoughton), 
throws light on this period. 


(e) THE CLASH OF EMPIRES 


The Promised Land may have been flowing with 
milk and honey, but it was an uncomfortable country 
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for a small people to inhabit. Palestine has been called 
the cockpit of the East." It was, however, not until 
the days of Isaiah that the ancient empires became a 
menace. G. A. Birmingham has just done a book on 
Isaiah. Then, when about 606 B.c. Assyria was over- 
thrown by Nebuchadnezzar, the new empire of Baby- 
lonia soon came into collision with the kingdom of 
Judah. Jeremiah is the prophet of this period. He 
can be studied in S. L. Caiger’s Lives of the Prophets 
(S.P.C.K., 5s.). 

The captivity of Judah under Nebuchadnezzar served 
a useful purpose. ‘‘ They went into captivity a nation : 
they came back a Church." When the people returned 
from exile they brought with them the synagogue 
services, based on hymns and prayers and lessons and 
a sermon, from which are derived both the Christian and 
the Mahommedan forms of worship. But for the 
destruction of the Temple, and the captivity in Babylon, 
there would probably never have been any synagogue, 
nor, consequently, any Church. 


(f) THE DrASPORA“ 


For the general background of the ancient empires 
which met in clash after clash for world power, Chapter I 
of Winwood Reade's Martyrdom of Man is unequalled. 
Volume III of Stanley's Jewish Church is very descriptive 
about Babylon. When Babylon fell before Cyrus, king 
of Persia, the empire of the Medes and Persians succeeded 
that of Nebuchadnezzar. Marion Crawford's Zoroaster 
should be read here. 

Under the Medes and Persians, Jewish prisoners of 
war were allowed to return and rebuild Jerusalem. 
Many others, however, migrated to various cities, where 
this diaspora unwittingly prepared the way for Chris- 
tianity by introducing the Greek (Septuagint) translation 
of the Old Testament, and by setting up synagogues, 
with regular habits of worship. As Renan put it, The 
Jews tilled the empire. 


II.—PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIANITY 


Between the last page of the Old Testament and the 
first page of the New is a gap of nearly four hundred 
years. This gap is bridged by the Apocrypha, par- 
ticularly I Maccabees and, if one desires more lurid 
details, II Maccabees. The S.P.C.K. do an edition of the 
Apocrypha for rs. The Oxford University Press have 
one for 2s. There is also Volume I of J. M. Myers' 
The Story of the Jewish People (Kegan Paul, Trench), 
which is a history of the Jewish people since Bible times 
with a preface by the Chief Rabbi. 

The latest and best thing on the Apocrypha is by 
R. H. Maldem (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d). 
Volume III of Stanley's History of the Jewish Church is 
good for both the heroic Maccabees family and for the 
growth of the Jewish Canon. Arnold Bennett, by the 
way, dramatized the Apocryphal legend of Judith. 


HELLENIZING THE EAST 


This period between the Old Testament and the New 
was mainly one of Greek ascendancy and of the 
* Dispersion. 
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Hellenizing of the East. Winwood Reade's first chapter 
is still required. Breasted's Ancient Times has been 
re-written by W. Hughes Jones, for the Royal Air 
Force, and published most attractively by Ginn & Co. 
Any one who desires a more elaborate, though much 
enjoyed, work might try Edwyn Bevan’s Jerusalem under 
the High Priests (Arnold). The reader who would not 
despise anything just because it was a text-book, could 
get a clear plain account of the period from Winifred 
Lumb's Later Judaism (S. P. C. K., 1s.). 


It was this Hellenizing of the East which enabled the 
first Christians to be understood wherever they went ; 
and caused our New Testament to be written in Greek : 
and also led to the Jews turning the Old Testament 
into Greek. 


IIIL.—THE GENTILE ENVIRONMENT 


Finally, under the Roman Empire, when the religious 
genius of the Jew, the language and culture of the 
Greek, and the administrative efficiency of Rome had 
combined to produce a favourable environment, the 
Christian Church emerged. ‘‘ When the fullness of time 
was come, God sent forth His Son." 

Lewis Wallace's Ben Hur deals with this period. There 
is a film version for sixpence in the Reader's Film 
Library Edition. J. H. Ingram's romance, The Prince 
of the House of David, used to be fairly highly esteemed. 
John Masefield's play, Pompey the Great, is good, so is the 
first act of The Wandering Jew. Sienkiewicz's Quo Vadis 
is concerned with the Roman Empire about thirty 
years after the death of Christ. Jack Lindsay's Rome for 
Sale (Elkin, Mathews & Marrot), is near enough to this 
period to be useful. I have given other works on this 
period in another article in this series, on Early 
Christianity and its Rivals. See Journal of Education 
for November, 1937. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Milton's Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity 
should not be ignored when we come to the life of Christ. 
The Gospel Story of Jesus Christ (King's Treasures, 
Dent, Is.) is a consecutive narrative of the life of Christ 
in the words of the Gospels. For the Temptations there 
is still Milton's Paradise Regained (Oxford, 2s.), and the 
second chapter of Sir J. R. Seeley's Ecce Homo (Nelson). 
A. Clutton Brock's What 1s the Kingdom of Heaven? 
(Methuen), is published in a simplified form for 2s. 

For the Crucifixion, Masefield’s play, Good Friday, is 
helpful. In Guy Thorne's Book Beautiful the story of 
Créve Coeur presents a theory about Judas Iscariot 
which is rapidly gaining acceptance. Another story in 
the same book, A Tale of Dreams, actually brings us to 
the day of the Crucifixion. 

For the Resurrection, George Moore's The Brook 
Kedron, has become something of a classic because of its 
author's reputation as a stylist. I, myself, prefer 
Renan’s Acts of the Apostles. Both this Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Life of Jesus used to be included by 
the R.P.A. in the 6d. reprints. Though not so well 
known as these works, Henry Latham’s Resurrection 
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is probably nearer the truth. See also my own little 
book Resurrection ? (Stockwell, 2s. 6d.). 


CONCLUSION 


With the death of Christ, His work was not complete. 
The machinery was there: the engine, so to speak, was 
built and the lines laid down ; but there was no fire, no 
steam, no power. The fire was, I think, lit by the belief 
in the Resurrection of Jesus. The steam was produced at 
Pentecost, when power descended from on high. 

The engine now began to move, but only a little. 
Christianity began to spread, but only locally. The 
engine required a driver: the Church needed the 
Apostle Paul. I have dealt with this aspect of Chris- 
tianity in another article in this series.* It will be enough 
here to mention Kipling’s The Church that was at Antioch, 
and The Manner of Men in Limits and Renewals. 

With the Apostle Paul our outline of the Bible 
narrative ends. His conversion to Christianity is the 
climax of the long process which we began to trace in 
Genesis with the Call of Abraham, and the promise, 
In thee shall all people of the earth be blessed.” 

*See The Journal of Education for November, 1937. 


In the Spring List prepared by Messrs. Rich & COWAN, 
Ltp., two additions to the Needs of To-day Series are 
announced; they are Can Psychology help ?, by Dr. 
Eleanor A. Montgomery, and Can Human Nature be 
improved ?, by Dr. F. E. England. A work entitled The 
Conquest of Mankind, by Paul Frischauer, consisting of 
extracts from written records with commentaries, and 
showing the development of cults and beliefs from primitive 
religions, is also announced. 

* ** * 


Messrs. B. T. BATSFORD, Lro., in their Spring List, 
announce The English Public Schools, by John Rodgers. 
Two books are added to the British Nature Library : 
Wild Flowers in Britain, by R. Gathorne-Hardy, and Wild 
Birds in Britain, by Seton Gordon. There is also a third 
edition of Vol. I of A History of Everyday Things in England, 
by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 


bd * ** 


Yet another Book Club: this one is the S. C. M. Religious , 
Book Club, and already it claims 16, 500 members. It is 
being conducted by the STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
PRESS, 58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W. C. 1. 


* * . 


The OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PRESS has issued a con- 
venient classified catalogue of its Songs, Part-Songs and 
smaller choral works with instrumental accompaniment. 
Certain items can be hired. 

* * 5 


Messrs. PHILIP & TAcEv, LTD., have produced an illus- 
trated forty-eight page catalogue of their School Publica- 
tions. In addition to readers, copy books, &c., it includes 
wall charts, maps and decorations for the schoolroom. 

nd * % 


Visitors to Cambridge—and doubtless many of our 
readers will be attending the meeting there this August 
of the British Association—are always struck by the running 
streams of water flowing along the gutters of some of the 
main streets. The origin of these streams, which are fed 
by Hobson's Conduit, is described in an article by 
Mr. Charles Fox in the April issue of the Cambridge Public 
Library Record. A map, copied from a plan in the University 
Library, illustrates the article. 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 


IX.—TESTIMONIALS AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company's School 


Y dear W., 

You say that you have on your staff a master 
who is very clever, but equally lazy, so lazy that at the 
recent full inspection he made no attempt to conceal 
his laziness from the Board of Education inspectors. 
It is not easy, by the way, to throw dust in the eyes of 
His Majesty's inspectors of secondary schools: before 
their appointment as inspectors they were inspectees. 
You say with truth that as a rule lazy masters “ buck 
up " before and during a full inspection, and the boys 
back them up splendidly. The inspectors found that 
while this man's oral lessons were good he did not set 
sufficient written work, and had not corrected properly 
such written work as he had set. In accordance with 
their custom (which is very fair) they informed him, and 
you as his Head Master, that in the printed report to the 
Governors there would be unfavourable comment on 
this neglect. You have spoken severely to him (by the 
way I wonder that you were not aware before the 
inspection of his laziness, or was it that you were afraid 
to tackle him ?) and he is, therefore, seeking another 
appointment. He has asked you for a testimonial and 
you have consented to write, one but do not know what 
on earth to say in it. I suggest that you use the formula 
which was quoted to me the other day: '' Any head 
master will be fortunate if he gets Mr. Blank to work for 
him." By the way, have you heard this: '' He will be 
an addition to any staff. 

I expect that you are so absorbed in the day-to-day 
work and worries of your school that you have neither 
the time nor the inclination to read books or articles 
which deal with general educational principles, the 
philosophy of education—I know I hadn't when I was 
a head master. There is some excuse for us. Most of 
them—perhaps that is an exaggeration and I will 
substitute many of them—are dull, humourless and 
pontifical. What general educational principles do I 
mean? Well, the apparent antinomy of the opposition 
of freedom and restraint, whether we should teach our 
pupils what to think or how to think, are we to educate 
our pupils for work or for leisure, the claims of natural 
science as against the humanities, the opposition between 
the claims of thought and emotion, logic and aesthetic, 
and the like. 

I have recently come across an article in which the 
above questions are discussed with equal wit and wisdom. 
It is included in the last number of English, the maga- 
zine of the English Association, published for the 
English Association by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, price half a crown net (and more than 
worth it). The author is Mr. George Smith, that great 
little Scotsman (you would think from his name that he 
is a pukka Englishman, but he isn't) who recently 
retired from being Director of the Oxford Department of 
Education. Previously, he was, as you will remember, 
for many memorable years Master of Dulwich College. 


(Botheration ! in view of the first paragraph of this letter, 
it occurs to me that memorable is an ambiguous 
word. Let me make it quite clear that I am using 
'" memorable in its best sense.) 

His article is so brilliant—on second thoughts (I am 
having too many of them to-day) I won't use that 
word, because so often nowadays it means “ flashy "— 
his article is so supremely good that it ought to be read 
by many more than are likely to come across it in the 
magazine in which it is published. I expected much, for 
I well remember his presidential address to the In- 
corporated Association of Head Masters in 1928—one of 
the very best of the many I have listened to. I will 
make one quotation from that. I, for one, he said, 
" would not willingly go back to the old ways (of 
schoolmastering). And yet I feel we have lost something, 
some certitude in the progress of our thought, some grip 
of reality, some of the grim strength that comes from 
acceptance of facts, however unpalatable, and of duties, 
however unwelcome, some keenness of insight and 
accuracy and logic; and that our education tends to 
become what an old-fashioned and disgruntled school- 
master, whom I hope you will not attempt to identify, 
might call sloppy and slipshod." I expected much, as I 
said, from this philosophical and humorous Scotsman, 
but what I got much exceeded my expectations. 

Let me now quote from English what he says about 
freedom and restraint: “We cannot but be authorita- 
tive if we are to educate. We are older than our pupils, 
we have more knowledge, we are possibly wiser. Our 
relation to them can never be that of equal to equal ; it 
must be that of superior to inferior. In short the 
dominie must be dominant but he must not domineer." 
Now, isn't that a splendid epigram ? 

On the question whether we should teach our pupils 
what to think or how to think, his answer is as follows : 
The teacher must encourage his pupils to criticize as 
well as to accept, to think for themselves, to take the 
present tradition for what it is, a possible way of living 
that requires a certain amount of conformity and claims 
a certain amount of respect, but not as a perfect and 
final order.“ 

Are we to educate our pupils for work or for leisure? 
His answer is, for both. 

As between the claims of the humanities on the one 
side and natural science on the other, he writes: In 
time the pendulum swung, and it swung, as it always 
does, past the dead centre. Insistence on the claims of 
natural science became too strong: the claims of the 
humanities, not Latin alone, but literature in general, 
were forgotten, and we were in danger of producing from 
our schools pupils who had learned little or nothing of 
the joy and enlightenment that literature can give, and 
who had little or no skill in using their mother tongue for 
exposition, much less for delight." 

On the opposition between the claims of thought 
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and emotion, or of logic and aesthetic, he says that in the 
early half of the century the educational emphasis was 
all on hard facts. . . . '' Yet there is a danger that the 


pendulum may swing or may. have swung too far. 
We may be encouraging the aesthetic emotions at the 


expense of reason. We may be looking for thrill instead 
of logic, and it may be that the pupils so educated, if 
they find their headlines alliterative and their slogans 
snappy and full of pep, will welcome these too un- 
critically and believe that they prove something. But 
if this nation is to be a wise and understanding nation, 
and if it is going to use its vote with discretion, it must 
think as well as feel. Feeling without thought is a 
perilous guide of action." 
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I have sometimes found that a reviewer picks out all 


. the good things of an article and that when I read the 


original afterwards I have had a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. I can assure you that Mr. Smith's article is 
excellent right through. You remember that Bacon 
said that some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested. 
The same applies to magazine articles, though I would 
add, as regards magazine articles, a fourth category— 
some to be skipped altogether. I can assure you that 
Mr. Smith’s article is to be included in Bacon’s third 
category, and that the process of chewing and digesting 
will give you great pleasure and teach you much. 
Yours ever, W. J. T. 


NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS: EASTER CONFERENCE 


HE Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers at Margate was the sixty-eighth of the 
series and the third held in the town. Including associate 
members, mainly students undergoing professional training, 
the total Union membership now reaches 160,991. The 
total funds of the Union amount to /1,464,989. In the first 
year of its history the Union had no membership fee ; then 
for the next twenty it ranged from one to six shillings per 
annum. For two years, in 1923 and 1924, the subscription 
reached two guineas annually, but for the past thirteen 
years it has remained at one guinea. The installation of 
the new President, Mrs. E. V. Parker, was notable in the 
fact that she was the fifth lady to hold the office. 


FREEDOM THE KEYNOTE 


Running throughout the Conference was a notable insist- 
ence upon freedom and peace as the vital bases of all 
progress in the schools. For the first time, American 
representatives visited the Conference, and the democratic 
sentiments they expressed were followed by a great 
ovation. Monsieur Delmas, speaking in the name of 
105,000 French teachers remarked in a particularly fine 
passage: '' Because we are sincerely democratic we always 
believe in the virtue of liberty, and because we are teachers 
who have faith in their mission, we believe that the evolu- 
tion of mankind will bequeath to our descendants more 
knowledge and more light to determine their own political 
development. Man cannot struggle to dominate matter 
and to overcome the domination of nature only to submit 
blindly to the tyranny of one man or one caste. Peace isa 
continuous creation, and nations which interrupt their 
efforts toward peace, do not deserve to keep it.” 

Summarizing her presidential address the same note was 
touched by Mrs. Parker: '' The breath of freedom which 
is the breath of life itself, must be made to blow in every 
nook and cranny of our educational system. The child 
must be made free to grow to his full stature, by the pro- 
vision of the sort of schools, the kind of system, which provide 
equality of opportunity and the right environment. The 
child must be set free from dogmatic pressure, from the 
influence of false values, from the necessity of being hard, 
competitive and selfish. 


FREE SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Conference strongly endorsed a plea for the provision of 
. 100 per cent of special places in all rate-aided and grant- 
aided secondary schools, pending the establishment of free 
secondary education for all, and that such special places 
should be supplemented by maintenance grants, where 
necessary. It was made clear that such education would 
be of varying types suitable to the capacity of the children, 
and following the Hadow recommendations. 


STAFFING AND NuRSERY SCHOOLS 


Resolutions were passed urging that, in all but the 
smallest schools, head teachers should be free from direct 
responsibility for a class ; that in infants’ and junior schools 
of six classes, or more, there should be at least one class 
teacher more than the number of classes ; and one excess 
teacher in senior schools in addition to the number of 
specialist teachers. Unanimous endorsement was given to 
a resolution recommending the establishment of, and 
increased grants for nursery schools and nursery classes 
by local education authorities. 


BENEFICIAL EMPLOYMENT AND EXEMPTIONS 


Considerable time was devoted to the problem of school 
exemptions and beneficial employment under the terms of 
the Education Act, 1936. Mr. R. Hall, of the Executive, 
in moving a resolution inviting local education authorities 
to use all opportunities for securing an extended school life 
for all children ; and for providing further opportunities 
of education for those who were exempt before reaching 
the legal leaving age, examined the proposals of the 
Lancashire education authorities in dealing with such 
children. He hoped that exemptions would be the exception 
and not the rule, because the new senior schools gave hope 
of a wider outlook in education. An amendment was 
approved, along with the resolution, in favour of main- 
tenance grants for children remaining at school until the 
age of 15 years. Mr. J. W. Lawton, in supporting, 
pointed out the economic difficulties which had arisen in 
Barrow when the local authority raised the leaving-age to 
I5 years in 1935, and the Board of Education refused to 
sanction maintenance grants. 


THE PROBLEM OF LARGE CLASSES 


In calling upon the Government to reduce the size of 
classes in elementary schools Miss Haswell stated that 
upward of 2,000,000 pupils were being instructed in 
classes of forty or more. Admitting that some progress 
had been made it was still very slow and many children 
suffered physically and mentally owing to their crowded 
conditions. Education under such conditions was a refined 
form of cruelty. She pleaded for equal conditions with 
those enjoyed by senior schools. Mr. Rodda suggested 
that large classes were responsible in part for delinquency ; 
individual freedom was repressed. He believed that smaller 
classes would prove a social investment. Mr. Hills received 
strong support when he insisted that junior and infant 
departments should be the most liberally staffed because the 
children there were in the receptive and formative stages. 
The resolution as approved asked for a maximum of thirty 


pupils for any class. 
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SOME TIME-TABLE PROBLEMS AT THE SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


PART | 
By A. M. WALMSLEY, M.A. Northampton School 


FOR nearly twenty years now the School Certificate 


Examination has been passing through what may : 


be called its experimental stage. It is now on trial, 
arraigned as it has never been before; and as a result 
we may expect some modification of the conditions on 
which the First School Certificate will in future be 
granted. With that major problem this article is not 
concerned, but there are certain minor problems that 
may well come under review at the same time; in 
particular, differences in time-table organization under 
the various boards, and differences in the length of the 
papers. | 

It is reasonable to expect that the same subject should 
make approximately the same demands on the examina- 
tion candidate in each of the eight School Certificate 
examinations. But a comparison between the examina- 
tion time-tables of different boards will suggest that it 
is doubtful whether the same demands are made on the 
examination candidate. One of the subjects most widely 
taken is mathematics. For this subject London Univer- 
sity and the Central Welsh Board both require the 
candidate to take three papers, lasting 8 hours; while 
the Oxford candidate is required to take three papers 
in the same subjects, lasting only 51 hours. Other boards 
set similar papers making a total demand on the 
candidate's time of 6 or 61 hours. It is, of course, 
possible to argue that it is to the candidate's advantage 
to be allowed 3 hours rather than 2 hours for the algebra 
paper; but on the face of it, it would seem that an 
8-hour examination is more tiring to candidates of 
I5-16 years than a 5-hour or a 6-hour examination 
would be. And whether it is an advantage or a dis- 
advantage to the candidate, there is a good deal to be 
said for treating all candidates alike in this respect. 

In history, both the length of the examination and 

the syllabus itself vary very much under the different 
examining boards. For the Oxford examination a single 
paper (2} hours) is all that is required for a pass with 
credit, and most of the candidates offer a comparatively 
short period of English history, being allowed a choice 
of four periods. Provision is made for alternative 
papers on European history or on the history of the 
British Empire, and a candidate may take one of these 
alternatives instead of, or in addition to, the paper in 
English history. The Cambridge candidate may take 
only one history paper (21 hours). He has a choice of 
three papers: 

(a) British and European history, 1066-1714. 

(b British and European history, 1688-1914. 

(c) History of the British Empire, 1588-1914. 
It is to be noted that British and European history are 


combined in the same paper, and that the periods 
covered are much longer than in the Oxford examination. 


The Oxford and Cambridge School Examination Board 
require all history candidates to offer two papers, each 
of 2 hours. A feature of the history syllabus for this 
examination is the provision of special subjects, in place 
of periods, in ancient and European history. The normal 
practice is to offer one paper on a period of English 
history and a second paper on a special subject. London 
University, the Northern Universities Joint Board and 
the Central Welsh Board all require history candidates 
to take a single paper (3 hours), but the syllabuses are 
by no means the same. An interesting feature of the 
London syllabus is the provision that enables candidates 
to offer a very modern period—English history, 1880- 
1931, combined with European history, 1878-1931. 

Similarly in scripture, the length of the examination 
test, the number of papers required and the syllabuses 
all vary under the different boards. For the Oxford 
School Certificate one paper is sufficient for a pass with 
credit, and no candidate may take more than one 
(2} hours) The candidate can choose either Old 
Testament history, or New Testament history, or Greek 
Testament. For the Oxford and Cambridge Board 
examination candidates are required to take two papers, 
each of 2 hours. For the Cambridge certificate, also, 
two papers must be taken, one of 2 hours and one of 
Ij hours. London, and the Northern Universities Joint 
Board compromise between these two extremes by 
requiring candidates to take one 3-hour paper, which 
is divided into two sections. 

The examining boards appear to hold more divergent 
views about geography than about any other subject 
for the School Certificate. London, Bristol, the Northern 
Universities Joint Board and the Central Welsh Board 
are all content to set a single paper, of 3 hours. Oxford 
gives the same time to the geography test, but sets two 
separate papers, each of 14 hours. Cambridge, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Board also require two papers 
in geography, each of 2 hours. Durham is more exacting 
still: it requires two papers, one of 3 hours and one 
of 2 hours. 

Moreover, the place of geography in the Group System 
has long been in dispute. Oxford, Cambridge and 
Bristol all allow geography to count in either Group I 
or Group III. London, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Board and the Northern Universities Joint Board place 
geography only in Group I, while Durham places it only 
in Group III. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to make a plea 
for anything like uniformity in the School Certificate 
syllabuses of the different boards. But I do suggest 
that the time has come for some of the boards to revise 
the length of time given to papers, in the light of the 
experience gained during the last twenty years. No one 

(Continued on page 260 
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LONGMANS 


FORGING AHEAD 


By A. R. MOON, M. A., and G. H. McKAY, B. A. An English Course for Middle Forms, supplemen- 
tary to Stage II of An English Highway."  Passazcs of special value from famous literary works are used as a basis 
for original exercises to stimulate interest in writing. 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINE ENGLISH GRAMMAR Stage I 


By R. W. JEPSON, M. A. A simple and concise description of the parts of speech and their functions, and 
of the structure and mechanism of simple, compound and complex sentences. Explanation has been cut down to 
a minimum but there are copious examples and exercises. It is suitable for pupils of secondary and central schools 
in junior and lower middle forms. 1s. 6d. 


THE HERITAGE OF BOOKS. Second Series 


Edited by A. G. HUGHES, B.Sc., Ph.D., and E. W. PARKER, M.C. 
Book I. ADVENTURERS ALL. Book II. Many PaArHwavs. Book III. WIDE Horizons. 


This series is intended to satisfy the demand for books that will supply material for a year’s course of study in verse 
and prose. The contents include a wide selection of writing, both classical and modern, that have a particularly 
strong appeal for children. Plays, dramatized stories and poems are well represented. The Second Series is particularly 
suitable for use in senior schools, and the lower forms of secondary schools. 

Without Exercises, 23. 4d. With Exercises, 28. 6d. 


A SIMPLER FRENCH COURSE 


For First Examinations 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. This book provides ample work in all the elements practised in 
the year of the First School Examination. It is eminently a book for B and C Forms, the weak sets which usually 
make such hard going for the teacher, especially if they are made to work with over-difficult books. 3s. 


JE VEUX DIRE.... 


Oral and Written Practice on Essential French Constructions 


By R. L. HAYWARD, M.A. Designed for the study or revision of elementary French constructions, 
this book rings the changes on model sentences, with vocabulary printed alongside. It is arranged according to the 
ideas to be expressed. Material for composition is given, based on the subject-matter. 18. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


By DENIS RICHARDS, M. A. Aims at providing a work which, while sufficiently advanced for the needs 
of the brightest boys taking School Certificate, will not at the same time frighten off their weaker brethren. The 
book covers the period from 1789 to the present day. 1789 to 1815 is treated so that it may be uscd either as a 
sufficient basis for form-work for these years, or else as an introduction for those beginning the period at 1815. 
The cleverly drawn illustrations, cartoons and maps provide a striking feature of this well-written book. 48. 6d. 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS RIVALS 
An introduction to Modern Political Theories 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD, M.A. In Sixth Forms where an attempt is being made to widen the interests 
of the citizen of the future, the books by Mr. R. W. Jepson on Clear Thinking, and by Dr. Derry on British Institutions 
of To-day, are already widely used. This new book will serve as a companion volume. It provides a basis for discussin 

the varied and contradictory political ideas that guide the world of to-day. 38. 6d. 


A SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By C. W. PROSSER, M.A., and MARGARET SHARP, M.A., Ph.D. Traces in outline the history of 


English political institutions, and emphasizes their essential continuity from early times to the present day. 


It is intended for usc by those beginning the study of constitutional history at the University, and also for the higher 
forms in Secondary Schools engaged in post-Certificate work. $8. 
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can examine the time-tables of the different boards 
without being struck by the great number of 3-hour 
papers set by London, the Northern Universities Joint 
Board and the Central Welsh Board, in marked contrast 
to the almost entire absence of .3-hour papers in the 
School Certificate examination under the older univer- 
sities. For the London School Certificate more than 
twenty-five 3-hour papers are set. Wales, and the 
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Northern Universities Joint Board have about twenty 
3-hour papers. On the other hand, in the Oxford School 
Certificate there are only two 3-hour papers, and both 
of these are optional papers, one in painting, the other 
on the theory of woodwork. Cambridge has only one 
optional 3-hour paper (painting), and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Board also has only one 3-hour paper 
(practical handicraft). 


(To be continued) 


COMMUNICATION AND PROGRESS 


By E. J. HOLMYARD, M.A., M.Sc., D.Litt., Clifton College, Bristol 


[T has been said that the distinguishing feature of 

science is the precision with which scientific know- 
ledge and concepts may be communicated. A moment’s 
reflection will indeed show that the success of each branch 
of science is in direct proportion to its degree of precision 
of communicability, starting with mathematics and 
mathematical physics, passing thence to astronomy and 
chemistry, and ending with the biological and geo- 
logical sciences. Yet, while the emphasis is here rightly 
laid upon the exactness and completeness with which 
scientific ideas can be communicated, it is well not to 
lose sight of the fact that the essence of human progress 


in every form, whether scientific or not, is rapid and easy 


communication. 

Civilization began only with the invention of such 
elementary methods of communication as the highway, 
the wheeled cart and the ship, the early history of which 
has recently been described in a very attractive manner 
by Mr. A. J. H. Goodwin.! The first important roadways 
lay along the courses of rivers, but in many places 
—especially, perhaps, North America and tropical 
Africa—the tracks made by animals were turned to 
human advantage, while trade-routes were often deter- 
mined by the necessity of passing near salt-pans, or, 
in desert regions, near supplies of water. The domestica- 
tion of animals was another fruitful factor in the develop- 
ment of communication, for when the wild Aryan tribes 
of Asia subdued the horse they were able to spread far 
and wide—so far that the Chinese had to build the Great 
Wall to exclude them. Mr. Goodwin relates that the 
chief difficulty of ancient horsemen was to keep their 
seats, for no one thought of the stirrup until the sixth 
century A.D. The earliest known wheels date from about 
3200 B.C., and were excavated at Kish; they consist 
of composite discs fixed to the axle of a chariot in such 
a way that axle and wheels turned as one. For a con- 
siderable period, it seems, chariots were used solely as 
instruments of war, and not as a means of communica- 
tion, while the four-wheeled wagon was several centuries 
Jater than the chariot in reaching general adoption. 

As to harness, Mr. Goodwin suggests that this first grew 
efficient when the old roads of the Roman Empire fell 
into bad repair, and the individual had to improve such 
factors in transport as lay within his unaided powers. 
Communication by water was established very early, 
but sea traffic demanded the construction of stronger 


1 Communication has been Established. By A. J. H. GOODWIN. 
(ros. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
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vessels than the fair-weather coracles and dug- outs 
invented independently by many ancient peoples. 
Mr. Goodwin, in common with other authorities, believes 
that the credit of supplying this need must be given to the 
Egyptians that wonderfully ingenious race—who made 
ocean-going ships by fastening together planks on a 
ribbed framework. In contrast to the later clinker- 
built ships of Northern civilizations, the Egyptian vessels 
were carvel-built. 

One of the great obstacles to communication, up to 
quite recent times, was darkness, and the story of how 
man has striven through the ages to turn night into day 
is an integral part of the history of human progress. 
The story is told very well in a little book translated 
from the Russian of M. Ilin,? who takes his readers from 
the primitive bonfire to the scarcely less primitive 
torchlight and tallow candle, and then makes an effective 
contrast with the description of modern illumination, 
including the use of neon tubes and sodium lamps. He 
predicts that in a century's time the whole earth will be 
covered at night with luminous corridors for aerial craft, 
and will shine, not with reflected light, but with its own 
light like a new sun. 

For improved illumination, as for many other aids 
to communication, the world is indebted to the labour of 
scientists, among whom the chemists may claim a place 
in the forefront. It was a chemist, Auer von Welsbach, 
who invented the incandescent gas-mantle and dis- 
covered the mixture of metals used as the so-called flint 
in the ubiquitous cigarette-lighter ; another chemist, 
Sir William Ramsay, discovered neon and was partlv 
responsible for the discovery of argon, now widely used 
in the ordinary gas-filled type of electric filament lamp. 
In other directions, we have to thank the chemists for 
the steel of our locomotives, the aluminium of our aero- 
planes, the exceedingly pure copper of our electrical 
appliances, and a thousand commodities equally 
indispensable to human intercourse. How chemistry 
has revolutionized life within the last century is a matter 
of common knowledge; less familiar, even to many 
chemists, are the revolutionary changes suffered by 
chemistry itself during the same period. 

Prof. Findlay has just published a book? in which 
this eventful development is described in a concise but 
(Continued on page 262) 

2 Turning Night into Day: the Story of Lighting. By M. Iri. 
(3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
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A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By J. B. CHANNON, M.A., and A. McLEISH SMITH, B.A. A complete Course for Secondary 


Schools up to School Certificate, compiled in consultation with teachers from many types of school. This Arithmetic 
includes plenty of examples, a large proportion of which can be tackled with hope of success by the average pupil, 
and special care has been given to grading. Complete with Answers, 48. 6d. ; Without Answers, 4s. 


Part I: With Answers, as. 3d. ; Without Answers, as. 
Part II: With Answers, 3s. ; Without Answers, as. gd. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 


By J. M. HARRISON, M.A. Provides a course in Physics, Chemistry and Biology for the first two years of 
a General Science course. It is a model of what an elementary science course should be and is likely to win 
wide popularity. 38. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
By F. W. GODDARD, M. A., and E. F. JAMES, D.Phil. The present volume attempts to supplement 


the student's notebook and yet not to supplant the teacher; it aims at a mean between the large theoretical textbook 
and the essentially practical handbook. 58. 


CONCISE SCHOOL PHYSICS 


Heat, Light and Sound 


By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. Is suitable for schools preparing for one of the various General School Exami- 
nations. The book deals with the principles of the subjects up to the usual standard, treated with a minimum of 
Mathematics. ° 38. 6d. 


A REVISION WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


A book of line maps with short notes and exercises. Suitable cither for revision for School Certificate or for training 
in map-work for pre-Certiticate forms. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 


A New Series of Geographies for Middle Forms 
General Editors: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B. A., D. Sc., and L. S. SUGGATE, B.Sc., F. R. G. S. 
Book II. The Southern Continents 48. 


An interesting, readable and beautifully illustrated account of the Southern Continents." —Jowrnal of Education. 
“ [s most assuredly all that such a book should be.“ Inde pendent School. 


HARMONY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By ANNIE O. WARBURTON, Mus. Doc., L.R.A.M. A text-book, for class use, on aural foundations, 


including some rudiments, and free two-part writing. Prof. C. H. KITSON in his Foreword says: “ If Dr. War- 
burton’s book moves somewhat slowly, it is because she insists upon pupils knowing what their work sounds like and 
what it means. . I know of no book which is so fool- proof. 


The pupil is shown how to think and how to work, stage by stage. The book is ideally suited to the capacity of the 
average beginner. 4s. 6d. 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
A Handbook of Suggestions 


By E. F. BRALEY, M. A., LL. D. The aim of the present book is the effort of a practical teacher to link up 
modern psychological and pedagogical principles to religious instruction in the Primary and Post-Primary schools. 


38. 6d. 
SECOND YEAR LATIN 


By W. W. EWBANK, B. A., D.Litt. provides the continuation and logical completion of the popular 
* First Year Latin.“ 38. 
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readable form, the selection and arrangement of details 
being nicely judged to render the narrative thoroughly 
coherent without confusing the reader by an embarras 
de richesse. The survey necessarily deals mainly with 
advances in our knowledge of matter, but Prof. Findlay 
does not forget that the erection of the present-day 
edifice of chemistry is a great human achievement, and 
therefore appends short biographical sketches of those 
men, now dead, who contributed most conspicuously 
to the work of building it. A parallel volume,‘ by 
Mr. Edward Cressy, deals with the advance of mechanical 
engineering during the last hundred years ; it is primarily 
designed for those who have recently entered the pro- 
fession, but may be read with pleasure by any who are 
interested in the production, distribution and applica- 
tions of power—that is, in the most obvious ways in 
which the modern world improves its methods of 
communication. 

There are, however, means of inter-communication 
other than mere bodily transport or the transmission of 


4 A Hundred Years of Mechanical Engineering. By E. Cressy. 
(15s. net. Duckworth.) 
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the spoken word and pictured image ; such, for example, 
are the communication and communion of emotions in 
music. It would probably be a hopeless task for science 
to try to explain the exact modus operandi of musical 
appreciation, but Sir James Jeans * makes easily intelli- 
gible why some combinations of sounds are agreeable 
to the ear while others are disagreeable. He dismisses 
the claim of some hearers to find emotional qualities in 
individual notes, and reminds us of the Beethoven 
enthusiast who detected more emotional quality in a 
single chord of his favourite master than in all the music 
of Bach added together. In spite of such exaggeration, 
however, the fact of the musical transmission of emotions 
is indisputable, and applies not merely to man but to 
many animals. According to Prof. Regen, of Vienna, 
“ sex-appeal " in grasshoppers operates in this way, for 
if the male can be persuaded to chirp at one end of a 
telephone line, a female at the other end will jump 
into the air and settle down to listen in front of the 
receiver ! 


ë Science and Music. By Sir James Jeans. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


(8s. Od. net. 


THE CAREERS MASTER 


By A. GRAY JONES, M.A., B.Litt. 


THE question of a suitable career becomes increasingly 

important nowadays. Schoolboys want to know 
all about the types of careers open to them: they may 
require guidance and advice on the subject of a suitable 
career: perhaps in some cases they may need to be put 
into touch with or actively helped to obtain posts. The 
fulfilment of these needs requires a certain amount of 
specialist knowledge, and thus careers masters are being 
appointed in many schools. The exact scope of their 
work is not precisely defined and perhaps need not be. 
The present period is for them one of experiment and 
exploration in which, however, certain tendencies are 
clearly visible. 

Broadly speaking, the master in charge of careers work 
has to supply information about suitable careers; he 
may also guide and advise pupils in their selection of 
the right career: in some cases he may even find posts 
for them. 

In small schools in remote towns and rural areas this 
work will normally be done by the head master. In 
schools of medium size and over (say, above 200 pupils), 
the work will require the attention of a careers master. 
Clearly it is work that cannot follow a mechanical 
routine. The careers master is not an inanimate channel 
through which information is regularly conveyed to 
pupils; he is like all teachers dealing with human 
material, and his work therefore demands not only 
specific as well as general knowledge, but also inspiration, 
imagination, and the ideal of service. Hence’ it will 
generally be agreed that he will need to be an adviser 
and guide as well as a source of information. 

During the last ten years and more, especially since 
1931, reliable information about careers has been provided 
in abundance. Thus, the Ministry of Labour, through 


its employment committees, administered jointly with 
the Head Masters’ and Head Mistresses’ Associations, has 
produced a useful series of pamphlets, the Choice of 
Careers Services," in which, for example, the would-be 
dentist, accountant, engineer, nurse, or doctor may 
find out how to enter on the necessary course of training 


and how to acquire the prescribed qualifications. These 


pamphlets (obtainable from the Stationery Office at a 
cost of from 1d. to 3d.) should be in every school library. 
The only criticism that may be made of them is that 
some of the pamphlets are rather academic in style, and 
tend to deal with their subject in a stereotyped manner. 
But they are indispensable. The Birmingham Education 
Committee has published a useful pamphlet (Chief 
Education Office, Birmingham, 3, Is. net), Careers 
Open to Secondary School Boys, which can be strongly 
recommended. The Guild of Welsh University Graduates 
has a useful handbook (price 6d.), Careers and Oppor- 
tunities. A new series of pamphlets (price 6d.), by 
Messrs. Rivingtons, of Pall Mall, should be studied ; 
each pamphlet deals fully with one specific career (such 
as electrical engineering). The Journal of Careers, 
monthly, from Messrs. Truman & Knightley, 61 Conduit 
Street, London, W. 1, supplies readable and authoritative 
information. 

Apart from these pamphlets, there are many books 
by various authorities which not only give general 
information but add sound advice on psychological and 
specialist guidance. It would be an invidious task to 
choose half a dozen of the best, but a most useful 
bibliography, Careers, is published at 3d. by the 
National Book Council, 3 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


(Continued on page 266) 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


SHORTER 
ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A. and A. ROBSON, 
M.A. Complete 5s. Also in two parts. 


This volume has been compiled in response to 
the opinion 5 by many teachers that 
an abbreviated form of the authors’ well-known 
Advanced Trigonometry (4th edition, 9s.) would 
be sufficient for the needs of most sixth form 
pupils. It covers the requirements of the 
various Higher Certificate examinations. 


NEW ALGEBRA 


Part lll (Shorter Version) 
by C. V. DURELL, M.A. 2s. 


The attention of teachers is directed to this 
new Part III Shorter Version which contains 
as much of the subject matter of New Algebra 
for Schools Part III as is required for“ elementary 
mathematics” in School Certificate examinations. 
The full Part III covers the complete syllabus 
up to and including additional mathematics. 


SECOND PHYSICS BOOK 
by E. J. CHAMBERS, B.Sc. About 2s. 3d. 


This book is intended to bridge the gap 
between quite elementary first year work (such 
as is dealt with in the author’s well-known 
First Physies Book) and work of School Certi- 
ficate standard. It consists of four parts, vix. 
Magnetism and Electricity, Hydrostatics and 
Mechanics, Heat, and Light; any two or, at 
most, three of these providing ample material 
for a year’s work. Features are the large 
number of diagrams and the numerous 
questions. 


EYE-WITNESS HISTORIES 
by M. MASEFIELD and B. |. MAGRAW. 


BOOK l, . BOOK Il, 2s. 4d. Book Ill, 2s. 6d. 


BOOK IV (just out), 3s. 


* History in the most attractive guise, finely 
presented and based on contemporary sources, 
and accompanied by Mr. Millar's illustrations, 
which are imaginative in conception and 
historically reliable. . . . A very striking idea, 
boldly and successfully carried out.“ —scor- 
TISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


PASSE-PARTOUT 
A Graduated French Course 


by BERNARD YANDELL, M.A. Ux 
PART |, 2s. 6d. PART ll, about 2s. 9d. 


* Mr. Yandell has endeavoured in this course 
to stimulate and maintain the beginner's 
interest... The author's views on vocabulary 
are sound." —JouURNAL OF EDUCATION. The 
form of this book shows that much care and 
thought have been spent in its construction." 

THE A.M.A. 


LES EMPLOIS 
DE PIERRE QUIROULE 
by MARC CEPPI. Illustrated. Is. 6d. 


A new “ Ceppi " reader, written in his happiest 
vein. It is a worthy successor to L’ Aventure 
de Ted Bopp (already in its ninth edition) and 
to Le Casque Invisible, and can hardly fail to 
provide second-year pupils with entertainment 
as well as much excellent instruction. A 
questionnaire, exercises and vocabulary are 
included. 


PEAK IN DARIEN 
Edited by A. A. Le M. SIMPSON. 2s. 


A collection of extracts from accounts of 
pioneering exploits compiled by the editor of 
the very successful The Scene of Action (now 
in its fifth edition). It records descriptions 
of some of the great pioneering exploits of 
the world, from the Crusades to CGalileo's 
searches among the worlds of space; from 
early adventures in middle Africa to polar 
explorations of our own day. 


AGRIPPINA 
A Story of Imperial Rome 
by J. B. E. GARSTANG, M.A. Is. 9d. 


An attractive reader on fresh lines well adapted 
to the needs of third-year pupils. It presents 
in an easily assimilated and connected form 
one of the best stories of Tacitus. The text 
is based on certain easy passages from Annals 
XI-XIV, and tells a story of human ambitions, 
jealousies and hatreds. It provides a change 
from the more usual and impersonal military 
extracts. The book is illustrated. 
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Some careers masters have found that pupils gain far 
more from talks by experts than from reference books. 
In one North-country school, for example, the careers 
master arranges six to eight talks a term for his pro- 
spective school-leavers ; these talks are given by local 
experts. Thus a local accountant will speak on 
accountancy ; a cotton merchant on the cotton trade, 
and so on. In a large Middlesex school the careers 
master wrote personal letters to heads of firms and found 
their replies unusually helpful and informative. Several 
masters invite members of their old students’ associa- 
tions to give informal talks, which are appreciated most 
when given by people who have left school comparatively 
recently and can thus describe with topical interest 
what errors their experience has taught them to avoid. 

Methods of guidance will depend largely on the 
circumstances of the individual school. In theory the 
right method of guidance involves a personal study of 
each case ; this implies not only a study of form reports 
over a period of years, but also some knowledge of family 
circumstances and an appreciation of the pupil's 
character and of his general and specific abilities. In the 
last resort, this demands from the careers master a 
coherent philosophy of life, within whose ambit he can 
frame his recommendations. 

The method of guidance inevitably raises the problem 
of vocational testing, which so far is provided on a large 
scale only by the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology (Aldwych House, London, W.C.). The 
Institute tries to determine the suitability of pupils for a 
specific career or careers, and does so with the aid of 
tests applied by the master. Such tests have been used 
by several large schools, notably Harrow, and the 
results appear to be satisfactory. The Institute also 
provides courses of training for careers masters and so 
co-operates in this respect with certain local authorities 
such as Birmingham, Hull, and Kent. The Institute 
recently conducted an inquiry into the careers of pupils 
advised by it during the period 1927 to 1931. The results 
show that whereas between 50 and 60 per cent of those 
who did not follow the advice given are apparently 
happy in their occupations, over go per cent of those 
who followed the advice given are doing well. 

It is held by some careers masters that the form 
supplied by the Institute to schools for vocational 
testing is rather too lengthy and detailed, and it is 
understood that this form may be revised in the near 
future. Other masters again, hold that the importance 
of the vocational test should not be exaggerated and 
that a careful personal inquiry on common-sense lines 
should be sufficient to determine the general as well as 
the special abilities of most pupils. 

In any case, it is obvious that both as regards providing 
information and guidance every careers master must 
develop his own scheme. Such a procedure is far better 
than standardization : it preserves liberty and initiative 
and permits of fruitful experiment, and it is of course 
in harmony with the British tradition in education. 

The special problems of rural and distressed areas 
must not be forgotten. In a rural area there are few, 
if any, openings; in a distressed area there are practi- 
cally none. The rural area will absorb a few pupils in 
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agriculture, and in small rural industries ; the rest must 
look to the larger towns. In the distressed area, as there 
are no avenues of employment, nearly all must migrate, 
and thus the information and guidance in both types of 
area will differ considerably from what is required, say, 
in London or Birmingham. The Ministry of Labour 
can help in this direction, though whether there is 
sufficient help through close contact with the schools in 
depressed areas is a matter for consideration. 

This leads us to a crucial problem—how far can the 
careers master go in the placing of pupils—ought he to 
find posts for them ? On this subject there are divergent 
views. Some masters hold that placing pupils is a 
tunction best performed by the Ministry of Labour 
fhrough the Head Masters Employment Committee, 
and they believe that for masters to assume this function 
may lead to avoidable overlapping. On the other hand, 
it is clear that a master who personally interests himself 
in finding posts for his pupils will be specially careful 
to find posts particularly suited to their individual 
requirements. It may be noted here that during each 
of the last three years the Committee has placed annually 
over I,500 public secondary schoolboys in the London 
area. About a fifth of these went into banking and 
finance, another fifth into manufacturing concerns, a 
slightly smaller number into shipping and merchant 
firms, and the remainder into science and engineering, 
the wholesale and distributive trades, accountancy, and 
public utility undertakings. 

The Committee's operations are confined to London 
and the Home Counties, and although there are employ- 
ment officers attached to the divisional offices of the 
Ministry elsewhere, it does not appear to be generally 
known that their services are available. Hence many 
schools in the provinces rely partly on old students’ 
associations, the members of which deliver informal 
talks to upper forms and actively interest themselves in 
finding vacancies for recommended pupils. 

Some large emplovers offer admirable openings for 
promising entrants and treat them well thereafter, both 
in training and in promotion. A few, however, neither 
offer good openings or attractive prospects. A case that 
may be mentioned is that of a large distributive firm 
that applies for and receives boys of a good type, but 
cannot retain them. Again, boys realize by painful 
experience in certain instances that the ethics of the 
commercial world are not always identical with those 
learnt in schools. In cases of this kind, the careers master 
can only help by following up the careers of his pupils ; 
he cannot nurse them for long: they have to be 
warned, and then they must stand on their own. But 
the boy will have a far better chance of pulling through 
successfully if he retains the quality of self-reliance, an 
upright character, and a readiness to work hard. 

The work of the careers master is bound to be difficult 
if interesting. It needs a generous allowance of free 
time, and it will call on his enthusiasm and patience. 
The work is highly responsible and should be recognized 
as such both for purposes of status and of salary. Given 
the right man to do it, he should be allowed a free hand 
and ample facilities, for on the success of his efforts the 
future of many of his pupils will depend. 
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tees EVOLUTION: ITS HISTORY AND DEFENCE 


By O. H. LATTER, M.A. 


II was customary for many years in mentioning 

evolution to speak of it as a theory, the theory of 
Evolution ; now, however, evolution is regarded as a 
fact by the vast majority of educated persons, estab- 
lished on foundations as firm as those of gravitation, 
and true not only in the organized world of animals and 
plants, but also in almost every field of human interest. 
As to the precise methods by which the evolution of 
animals and plants has been brought about, how one 
species has given rise to another, is indeed not univer- 
sally agreed; and some, even biologists, have en- 
deavoured to show that it is of restricted application, 
e.g. has operated only within the limits of families, 
and a few, very few, upholders of special creation yet 
linger on. . 

Last year happens to be the centenary of that 
in which Charles Darwin recorded, in his pocket-book, 
“In July opened first note-book on Transmutation of 
Species "—the idea of Natural Selection did not occur 
to him until October of the following year. It is thus 
singularly appropriate that there has recently been 
published a work! giving a very full account of his 
ancestry, upbringing, work, and the man himself ; and 
also of previous suggestions of evolution prior to the 
publication of The Origin of Species by means of Natural 
Selection. Brief mention is made of the evolutionary 
ideas of Aristotle and other ancient philosophers ; and 
a series of quotations from the Zoonomia of Erasmus 
Darwin, Charles's grandfather, show that he felt strongly 
that existing animals and plants might have been 
evolved by gradual changes from forms differing from 
them, and had not originated in their present state by 
the fiat of a supreme Being. 

Mr. West has made a very thorough digest of the 
literature relating to C. Darwin, and gives a vivid account 
of his boyhood and early manhood, and of the circum- 
stances that led to his appointment as naturalist on 
The Beagle, whose visit to the Galapagos Islands was to 
set the extraordinarily patient young naturalist ponder- 
ing on the transmutation of species, and ultimately to 
result in the acceptance of evolution by almost the whole 
civilized world. The chief incidents in the life of this 
great man are graphically and fully described by 
Mr. West ; and one closes his book feeling that one has 
obtained a remarkably clear picture of the man himself, 
and of the effect of his labours on the concepts of his 
own and of all subsequent generations. 

Equally appropriate, again, was it that as the subject 
of his presidential address to the British Association this 
year Sir Edward Poulton chose T he History of Evolution.? 
True, he confined himself almost entirely to its history 
in the British Association's meetings during the last 
1 Charles Darwin, the Fragmentary Man. 
(15s. net. Routledge.) 

: 3 The History of Evolution: being the Presidential Address 
an “ The History of 5 Thought as Recorded in Meetings 


of the British Association. By Sir EDwARD B. PoULTON. (Is. net. 
Watts.) 


By G. WEST. | 


fifty-six years; but this limitation does not exclude 
discussion of the bearing of work which became known 
subsequent to Darwin, e.g. that of Weismann and 
Mendel, on the evolutionary process. 

Though it was Darwin's theory of Natural Selection 
that led to the firm establishment of evolution, it is not 
universally agreed nowadays that natural selection 
(survival of the fittest) is the sole means by which new 
species have been evolved; that it is a vera causa can 
scarcely be disputed, but there may be others, and, as 
already stated, there are yet a few who do not accept 
evolution itself. It is with such critics that Dr. Davies’ 
book? is concerned, and chiefly with Mr. D. Dewar's 
theory of “ Evolution within the family, but not beyond 
it" (Difficulties in the Evolution Theory, Arnold). 
Dr. Davies is a palaeontologist, and by adducing as 
evidence fossil forms, both vertebrate and invertebrate, 
he completely refutes Dewar's contention. In the same 
manner, by appealing to the geological record he shows 
how entirely untenable is the theory of Special Creation. 
He emphasizes, however, that evolution gives no 
explanation of the psychic side of life: that con- 
sciousness, memory and personality have been gradually 
developed step by step with the evolution of bodily 
structure and function seems unquestionable; yet we 
can frame no theory of how the two sides of this double 
process are connected, nor how their first association 
began." 

Heredity and variation are the two fundamental 
phenomena rendering evolution possible; offspring are 
like, but never exactly like their parents. In Darwin's 
time there was complete ignorance of the mechanism 
by which the main features of parents are passed on to 
the children—his own ingenious theory of Pangenesis 
secured but few adherents—nor was there any idea as 
to how variations were brought about. Weismann’s 
Continuity of the Germ Plasm, brought forward in 1883, 
afforded a satisfactory explanation of heredity, and at 
the same time negatived the inheritance of “ acquired "' 
characters. In the course of this century, micro- 
scopical study of the structure of the nucleus of animal 
and of plant cells, in conjunction with the experimental 
breeding that has followed on the discovery of Gregor 
Mendel's overlooked papers, has gone a long way toward 
gaining exact knowledge of how variations in offspring 
are brought about. In the latest of Methuen's Mono- 
graphs on Biological Subjects“ is given a detailed and 
up-to-date account of nuclear phenomena, and confident 
statements are made regarding the way in which at least 
some species of plants have been evolved from others. 
Although analysis of evolution by cytological methods is 
as yet young, it is considered certain that the mechanism 


of species-formation has not been the same in all groups 
(Continued on page 270) 
2 Evolution and its Modern Critics. By Prof. A. Morey 
DAVIES. (7s. 6d. net. Murby.) 
The Chromosomes. By M. J. D. WHITE. 
Methuen) 


(3s. 6d. net. 
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CHIRISTOPHERS 
ECONOMICS 
„ JUST OUT 


THE ECONOMY OF BRITAIN : A History 
By H. M. CROOME (H. M. SCOTT) and RICHARD HAMMOND 


** A really useful text-book for beginners.''—Economist " 
“The best short summary of our mediseval and modern economic history at present available. Ta. 


THE APPROACH TO ECONOMICS 


By H. M. CROOME (H. M. SCOTT) 


Adapted to the standard of Matriculation or School Certificate students. With summaries and 


test questions. 
** As an introduction to economics in general | can strongly recommend it.”—Prof. N. 


SOCIAL STUDIES -— 


THIS MODERN AGE: An Introduction to the Understanding of Our Own Times. 


By F. C. HAPPOLD, Headmaster Bishop Wordsworth's School, Salisbury ; Author of The 
Adventure of Man. 
Publication in June. 


net. 


F. Hall. 
Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By D. C. SOMERVELL, Tonbridge School 

Fourth edition brought up to 1938. With maps and illustrations. cipe valuable as the 
fnutual dependence of the various parts of the Commonwealth is increasingly emphasized by 
political and economic conditions. 

** As a historian he has a real gift for picking out the essentials. '— Glasgow Herald 4s. 6d. 


THE NAVAL SIDE OF BRITISH HISTORY 
By Sir GEOFFREY CALLENDER, Director of the National Maritime Museum. 
A book of singular fascination as well as of decided importance.''—The journal of Education 4s. 6d. 
THE ADVENTURE OF MAN : A Brief History of the World 
By F. C. HAPPOLD. This book is now in its Eleventh Edition. 
Without doubt the bast short history of the world we have seen." —A.M.A. 3s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND : From 55 B.C. to A.D. 1485 


** Very clearly told with a notable lack of superfluous detail.''—Education 


THE APPROACH TO HISTORY 
With an Introduction by G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt. Illustrated and with Apparatus. 
FRENCH. 


Third Impression. 3s. 6d. 
LE TRESOR DES DE BRACIEUX 


By H. N. ADAIR and A. DEGREVE. This new Volume (No. V) of the Adventures of M. Hippolyte 
Poret, will be issued in June, with illustrations and questions based on the pictures. 
Paper, : Cloth, Is. 


Fifth Impression. 3s. 6d. 


CLASSICS 


THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF LATIN 


By L. W. P. LEWIS and E. H. GODDARD 


** An excellent book; both practical and scholarly; it should stimulate the intelligence of both teacher and 
pupil.“ Classical Review Sixth Impression. 3s. 6d. 


ATTIC LIFE: Extracts from the Private Orations 


By C. W. BATY, Head Master, The King's School, Chester 
** Selections with excellent explanatory introduction.''—The Times Educational Supplement 3s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue and copies of Text-Books for inspection will be sent on application 


22 Berners Street, W. 1 
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CHRISTOPHERS SD 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD OF MAN: A New Geography for Schools 


Edited by C. C. CARTER, Lecturer in the School of Geography at Oxford 


BOOK |. FIRST STUDIES FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
By C. C. CARTER and C. A. SIMPSON 


No enthusiastic geography teacher should be without this splendid book."'—Schoolmoster 2s. 9d. 
BOOK Ill. CONTINENTS NEW AND OLD (Except Furope) 

By C. C. CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT 5s. 6d. 

Also issued in Parts: l, il, IV and V at Is. 9d. ; Ill, Is. 6d. 


The dates of publication of Books Il and IV will be announced later 


By E. E. EVANS, Lecturer in Geography at Queen's University, Belfast 
A very fine book from every point of view.''—Schoolmaster 4s. 6d. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS: An Introductory Study in Human 
and Historical Geography 


By M. I. NEWBIGIN 
** We can commend it to all teachers and students of historical geography.''—Education 
Sixth Edition. In the Press. 5s. 


A NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN Fifth Edition. Ss. 


DE MARTONNE'S SHORTER PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Translated by E. D. LABORDE Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


LAND FORMS AND LIFE : Short Studies on Topographical Maps 
By C. C. CARTER Third Impression. 5s. 6d. 


THE INNER GATE : A Regional Geography of North-West Kent 


By E. H. CARRIER, author of The Thirsty Earth,“ Ac. 
A remarkably complete regional study." '—Scottish Geographical fournal 3e. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY : With Complete Revision Course 


By C. O. TUCKEY and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL 
An exceptionally able production.''—Scottish Educational Journal , 
4s. 6d. Also published in parts at 2s. each 


THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS : A Bibliography 


By MAX BLACK 
** Every teacher of mathematics should get this valuable work. Teochers World 6d. 


FRANCE 


SCIENCE 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
By A. PRATT . Eighth Impression. 3s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICTY 


By J. E. PHILLIPS 
Tho type is clear, diagrams are abundant, and chere are excellent collections of questions. A. M. A. 6s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 


By C. von WYSS Fourth Impression. 4s. 6d. 
METHOD | 


CITI ZENS IN THE MAKING 


By F. C. HAPPOLD, Author of The Adventure of Man Second Impression. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE FILM IN THE SCHOOL 
Edited by J. A. LAUWERYS, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue and copies of Text-Books for inspection will be sent on application 


22 Berners Street, W. I 


bd 
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l " (Continued from page 267) 
of organisms, in some the chromosomes have behaved 
in one way, in others in another. The author shows that 
while the origin of incipient species is independent of 
natural selection, this “ sieve is an important factor 
in the evolution of differences between the new form and 
the original. | 

The phenomena of inheritance, which may be sum- 
marized as Mendelian Laws, exhibit so close a corre- 
spondence with those that take place among the chromo- 
somes of sex-cells undergoing division, that breeders 
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have now a considerable degree of control in their 
endeavours to produce new and improved forms of plants 


and animals. The object of Mr. Lawrence's book is to 


tell the practical breeder what precautions to take and 
what mistakes to avoid in the arrangement of matings. 
Chance is inevitable, but the application of the informa- 
tion given should reduce to a minimum the wastage that 
is inseparable from empirical methods, and should greatly 
increase the prospects of success. 


5 Practical Plant Breeding. By W. J. C. LAWRENCE. (5s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


~ -w -m 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


MR. FREDERICK JAMES GOULD, who died on April 6, 
was widely known in the educational world for his long 
and active work as a writer and speaker on literary and 
educational subjects. Born in 1855, he became a choir-boy 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. He later taught 
at Chenies and was also an active Church worker. Then 
he abandoned orthodoxy, and in his own words, 
“ migrated to London and endured sixteen years’ misery 
as an assistant master in London Board schools,” having 
during one year more than 100 in his class. He became 
an active supporter of the Ethical Society and the 
Rationalist Press and in 1896 was appointed Secretary 
to the Leicester Secular Society, and later a Lecturer 
for the Moral Education League. His interest in 
international affairs led him to work for the League of 
Nations shortly after the death of his son in action near 
Arras in 1917. He attended numerous conferences and 
wrote volumes for young readers, which had a wide 
circulation. Latterly he was Editor of the League News 
for the L.N.U. and only retired from this office last 
month. Mr. Gould was a sincere believer in a secular 
system of education and gave himself with almost 
religious fervour to the promotion of non-credal moral 
training. : g . 


: Mrs. E. V. PARKER, of West Ham, elected President 


of the National Union of Teachers at the Easter Con- 


ference, is the fifth woman to occupy the Presidential 
Chair of the Union since its formation in 1870. Mrs. 
Parker has served on the Burnham Elementary Com- 
mittee on Teachers' Salaries since 1929 and is a member 
of the Grading Sub-Committee, which in 1936 helped 
to bring about the abolition of the lowest salary scale 
for elementary teachers then in force. She has for many 
years taken a prominent part in the movement to secure 
more nursery schools, and nursery classes in infants’ 
schools, and has devoted much of her time to juvenile 
welfare organization. She is a member of the Ministry 
of Labour's London Regional Committee for Juvenile 
Employment and of the administrative committee of the 
juvenile Organizations Committee of the Board of 
Education. Her activities in West Ham have centred 
round the Education Committee, of which she has been 
a member for seven years. She is also a Governor of 
West Ham Secondary School. 


* * * 
Ix is not generally known that Edgar Jepson, the 
popular novelist, who died on April 11 at the age of 74, 
started life as an assistant master. The son of a dentist, 
he was educated at Leamington College and Balliol. On 


leaving Oxford he became an assistant at Harrison 
College, Barbados. In his reminiscences he relates that 
he learnt there to play an excellent hand at bridge and 
poker as there were few other distractions for the staff. 
He returned to London in 1894 where he did a certain 
amount of tutoring while writing his first novels, Sybil 
Falcon, in the style of Stevenson, and The Passion for 
Romance. These made no great stir, but after the issue 
of The Lady Noggs and Polyooly, he found a vein of 
paying ore which he worked conscientiously for years, 
varying the incidents but never the type of story. His 
output must have exceeded fifty novels. He will be 
much missed at the Savage ‘Club. | 
x * * 


WirH the passing of Sir Henry Newbolt, a notable 
figure is removed from English literary life. Born at 
Bilston, in 1862, he went to Clifton where he was a con- 
temporary of Quiller-Couch and F. S. Boas under that 
great head master, Percival. Graduating from Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, he was called to the Bar in 1887, but 
gradually turned over to literature. The well-known 
verses ‘“‘ Admirals All ” and “ Drake's Drum appeared 
in his first volume of poetry in 1897. He followed this 
with a number of romances, and then became Editor of 
the Monthly Review. His study of Nelson's tactics in 
The Year of Trafalgar (1905) showed his gifts as a naval 
historian and eventually led to his completing the 
official Naval History of the Great War. He could indeed 
write on imperialist and military matters with singular 
facility, as witness his excellent Story of the Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. His best work was 
done as an editor and several of his collections of English 
verse and prose had large circulations. He was a keen 
advocate of the humanistic study of English in our 
schools and largely influenced the Board of Education's 
Report on the Teaching of English (1922). 


** ** * 


THE Governors of Worcester College, the public school 
for blind boys, have appointed Mr. B. O. Bradnack, 
M.C. to be Head Master in succession to Mr. G. C. Brown, 
who is retiring at the end of the summer term. 
Mr. Bradnack, who was educated at Repton and 
Brazenose, is at present assistant master at Dean Close 
School, Cheltenham. He is an old boy of Repton School 
and a Junior Hulme Exhibitioner of Brazenose College, 
Oxford. He graduated with a second class in Hons. 
History in 1922 and has been at Dean Close since 
September, 1923. | | | 
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1938 Edition Now Ready— 
Pitman’s HANDBOOK 


OF COMMERCIAL 


AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


Edited by 


HAROLD 
DOWNS 


With a Foreworp by the 
Right Honourable LORD 
SEMPILL, A. F. C., F. R. Ae. S., 


and Prefaces by Sir WILLIAM 


NoBLE and Sir A. DANIEI. 


HALL. 


15/ net (by post 15/6) 


This is the only reference handbook of its kind. Information 
relevant to every phase of commercial and technical 
education can be found in its pages. It contains particulars 
of all examinations : details of all professional, commercial 
and technical bodies and the qualifications required for 
membership : full information and addresses of commercial 
and technical institutes and the facilities they provide for 
students: the dates and places of all educational conferences : 
a guide to University training : hints on equipping school 
laboratories and engineering workshops : particulars of the 
Board of Education and other educational authorities : a 
guide to abbreviations : and an immense amount of useful 
reference material. Leading educationists contribute 
special articles. Everyone concerned with commercial 


and technical education should have a copy. 


Order from a Bookseller or direct from 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LIMITED 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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FRENCH TEXTS 


Sl NOUS LISIONS 


By G. COCHRAN and H. M. EDDY. 
Crown 8vo. 220 pages. as. 6d. 
A reading approach, providing some 500 words altogether, 


in which new words ate systematically introduced and a con- 
stant density considered. i 


COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS 

By E. B. and J. E. TRAVIS. Illustrated. 

Part I. 284 pages. 38. Third Impression. 
*The authors and publishers deserve the best thanks of 
teachers for producing this excellent third year course . . . 
thoroughly modern matter written in a fresh and lively style. 
odern Languages. l 

Part II. 328 pages. 3s. 6d. 

“ A worthy sequel to its predecessor.” A. M. A. 
These books contain all necessary material for tbe third 
and fourth years work in a five year course, only needing 
to be supplemented by the usual readers. The exercises 
are copious and varied and include free compositions. 
Gramophone records have been prepared for this course 
by the Linguaphone Company. 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION 


For Matriculation and General Schools Examinations. 
Edited by M. GOULD, Birkbeck College. 
Small crown 8vo, 104 pages. 18. 9d. 
Teachers will appreciate the value of a book containing 
both extracts for and free composition, based on a 

similar vocabulary. 


TRANSLATION FROM AND INTO 


FRENCH 
By J. J. HAROLD, M.A., The High School of Stirling. 
own 8vo. 228 pages. 28. 
The advantages of having translation from and into 
French in the one book are obvious. For each section 
there is an introduction dealing not only with common 
pitfalls but with Idioms and Words commonly confused, 
and for the Prose section the main grammatical rules. 


COLSON WALL PICTURES 


These modern, attractive, and brightly coloured 
pictures measure 40 in. by 25 in., are mounted on linen, 
with eyelets for hanging. They fold to 10 X 7 in. 


1. L'Habitation. 8. La Montagne. 

4. Le Marché. 9. La Foret. 

3. La Rue. 10. La Ferme. 

4. La Locomotion 11. Les Travaux de la Campagne. 
5. La Gare. 12. La Vendange. 

6. La Fleuve 13. La Foire. 

7. La Mer 14. Le Zoo. 


Price 86. Gd. each, or in Sets, Nos. 1-7, 56s. ; Nos. 8-14, 568. ; 
Nos. 1-14 complete, $ guineas. 

The Tableaux Colson are now available for class use in post card 

size, with French Word-list on back. There are 14 subjects. 


Price per packet, a8. Per packet of 25 of any one „ 38. 
N.B.—French, German and Spanish Wall-maps available. 
Send for illustrated leaflets. 
DICTIONARIES 


DUDEN PICTORIAL VOCABULARIES 
dA ues in German, §s.; French, 78. 6d. net; English, 


78. 6d. net. 

Each book has over 300 full-page line illustrations and six 
coloured plates. They provide a specialized pictorial vocabu- 
lary in thousands of subjects and are useful not only for school 
and university use but fot the business man and the intelligent 
general reader. Illustrated prospectuses on application. 
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SPANISH TEXTS 


SPANISH FOR ADULTS 
By E. B. EASTWOOD and A. H. STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo, 154 pages. as. 6d. 
This book is intended for older pupils in schools with limited 
time and for evening classes. The is much simplified 
and many of the readings have a commercial background. 


PRINCIPIOS DE ESPANOL. Parts I & Il 


By J. E. TRAVIS, P. J. DARR, and R. M. NEWMAN. 
With Illustrations and Map, two Vocabularies, Exercises, 
Notes, and Conversation Syntax. 204 pp. 28. 6d. & 3s. 
A thorough course providing material for all school require- 
ments. 5 


A careful and conscientious piece of work.“ 
— Modern Languages. 


ESPANA Y LA CULTURA ESPANOLA 


By ANNA KRAUSE. 
Illustrated. 171 pages. 48. 
This book, prescribed for the Northern Universities 
H.S.C. Examination, 1940, first traces the physical 
background of Spain then treats the regions and 
the outstanding features of their history, culture and 
traditions. 


GERMAN TEXTS 


WIE SAGT MAN DAS AUF DEUTSCH? 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SPOKEN GERMAN 
By A. P. and G. H. DANTON. 
362 pages. Two indexes. 38. 6d. 
A practical handbook containing specific information 
needed to carry on everyday affairs in German, with 
English translations, the vocabulary being based on the 
German Duden dictionary. 


Some Topics COVERED : Advertising, sport, travel, 
language, motor-cars, &c., &c. 


FIFTY GERMAN FOLK-SONGS 
Collected by A. A. K. SWANNELL, M.A. 
Small crown 8vo. 104 pages. rs. 9d. 
The compiler has assembled such songs as will be 
suitable for “‘ five-minute breaks for singing in any 
German lesson for Day or Evening pupils. Froma 
formidable array of German collections old and new 


he has taken the highest common factor. The air and 
words are given. 


REISE IN DIE LITERATUR 
By O. KOISCHWITZ, author of Deutsche Fibel, &c. 


Large crown 8vo. With Vocabulary. 208 pages. 38. 
Quite a unique book. A survey of literature with examples, 
uotations, illustrating the main tendencies and movements 
rom earliest times to our own days. Can be read from third 
year up. 


STANDARD GERMAN VOCABULARY 
By Dr. C. M. PURIN. 
Small crown 8vo. 192 pages. 28. 


A thorough revision of Dr. Purin's carlier book. ‘The 
number of listed words has been increased to 2932, and with 
2,000 derivations and 1,500 idioms included, it amply covers 
the needs of secondary schools. 


Send for Catalogues and Prospectuses to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, 


182 HIGH HOLBORN 


IIIA 


LIMITED 


LONDON, W.C. | 
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GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS 


MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS 


V a and oN we B. A. 
pages o ; Physical, Distributi egetation 
and 16- ge General Index iving Latitudes and Longitude 
neatly 8,000 Important Places, 10 in. by 71 in. 48. 6d. 
* Small enough to be carried in a school satchel . . . 5 
are accurate and beautifully coloured. Several of the wo 
maps will be found useful in preparing classes for examinations 
in commercial geography. P 
Europe, and the Briti fic and Dominions ma be used for 
more detailed studies of the continents." — Jo of Edwation. 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
By E. V. LANE, M.A., Bec School. 
Crown 8vo. 368 pages. 48s. New Edition. 
With illustrations, maps, and diagrams. 
A new edition, with revised figures and statistics, of this 
attractive School Certificate Geography is now ready. 
N.B.—This book may be obtained bound with the same 
author's South America in one volume, $8. 6d. 


PROBLEM MAPS REVISION SERIES 
By H. ALNWICK, B.A., Strand School. 
Crown 4to. 112 pages. 38. (Ready.) 
With 30 istration and diagrams. 
The author’s Geography of Commodities and previous 
Problem Maps are already known to a wide circle of 
teachers. In this book he is mindful of the practical 
needs of the School Certificate Examination. The 
subject matter is streamlined, bright, and yet not so 
novel as to cause confusion of ideas. The maps are 
arranged so that regions come repeatedly under review, 
a is no 55 of maps on one et To 
ge of maps there is a correspon page o 
A intended partly as tests of fact knowiedee and 
as pointers to the section of Geographical reasoning 
that can be based on the facts. 


HISTORY BOOKS 


THE BEGINNER'S HISTORY OF THE 


WORLD By J. B. NEWMAN, M.A. 
With many illustrations. Crown 8vo, 416 pages, 
Cloth. 4s. New Revised Edition. 

This history has again been revised and en- 
lar bringing the story down to 1936, also available 
in two : Beginners’ Ancient History and Beginners’ 
Modern History. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORY 


By GEORGE H. SABINE, Cornell University. 

Second Impression. Demy 8vo. 800 pages. 138. net. 
“ This is the best short history of the subject that has so far 
been written. It is a clear and arresting survey of the con- 
ceptions of government which, from the Greeks to Lenin and 
Mussolini, have dominated the minds of men. . . . This book 
is not merely an immense boon to the student; it is also 
thoroughly and continuously interesting to the general reader. 
—H. J. LAsxI (New Statesman). 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 
By Dr. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 

With Maps. Demy 8vo. 656 pages. 38. 6d. 
The author concentrates upon the unity of British history ; 
he combines in a single coherent and consecutive narrative 
the histories of the Four Kingdoms, each of which receives, 
approximately, equal attention. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF 


SCOTLAND 
By T. DAVIDSON, Ph.D., and J. W. OLIVER, D.Litt., 
Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh. 
With many half-tone and line illustrations and maps. 

Crown 8vo. 530 pages, $8. 
“ This is an excellent text-book. . . . The material is skilfully 
presented, and the narrative is of sustained excellence. One 
most valuable feature in the work is the emphasis on the 
sources of Scottish history, and we believe the authors' hope 
will be realized that pupils may * like to visit the quarries from 
which the stones have been hewn.' Chapter V gives an 
entrancing glimpse of old-time authors and chroniclers like 
Froissart, Aeneas Sylvius, Barbour, Andrew of Wyntoun, 
Pitscottie, &c.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


STORIES FROM HISTORY 


Edited by C. H. JARVIS, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
ucation, Wood Green. 
Crown 8vo. 192-264 pages. Illustrated. 

Vol. I. Tales of the East. as. 

„ II. Romans and Barbarians. as. 

„ III. In the Days of Chi . 28. 3d. 

» IV. Stories from Modern tory. as. 6d. 
Teachers’ Books I, II, III, IV, 3s. 6d. net each. 
Each book contains thirty stories, constituting a pro- 
gressive course in history, cen around some out- 
standing figures, for children of 8-14. The Teachers’ 
Books, besides the usual class-room aids, contain biblio- 
graphies and provide a valuable background. 


A SKETCH-MAP HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR AND AFTER (1914-1934) 


By IRENE RICHARDS, B.A., J. B. GOODSON, B.A. 
J. A. MORRIS, B. Sc., Latymer School, Edmonton. 
Crown 4to, 128 pages. 38. 6d. 

A third volume of Sketch-Map History. The first two 
volumes dealing with the nineteenth cen in Europe 
and Britain respectively have both proved enormous 
successes. It was not deemed possible to separate 

Britain and Europe in this War and post-War period. 


ENGLISH BOOKS 


PRACTICAL PROSE READERS 
Edited by E. ALBERT, M.A. 
Book I. 224 pages. 28. 3d. 
Book Il. 272 pages. as. 8d. 
Book III. 288 pages. as. 9d. 
This series, for use in Secondary, Central, and Higher 
Elementary schools, will commend itself to all teachers 
who consider that the English lesson should be based primarily 
1 55 The nit 5 155 E better compre- 
nsion and thorough grasp ofthe meaning o text, 
being taught inductively at the same time. The short 
biographies for each author will be much appreciated. 


THE CRAFT OF COMPOSITION 


By JOHN L. HARDIE, M.A., Ed.B., Deputy Education 
Officer, Edinburgh. 


Book I. The Elements of Composition. 


Crown 8vo. 112 pages. 18. 6d. Books II and III. SBorily. 
This course teaches the elements of composition and the 
rudiments of style in narrative, description, exposition, and 
argument for pupils in Secondary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Division Schools. The book has been planned so that pupils 
may work on individual lines. It insists on the creative 
satisfaction in good writing. 


Send for Prospectus of the above and other Books on your special subject. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
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WEST OF THE MOON, by E. J. Booc Warson and J. I. CARRUTHERS. A book of 


explorers, successor to Beyond the Sunset. 28. 3d. limp; 28. 6d. boards. 


QUEST AND CONQUEST, by Dr. Marcom Burr. Stories of achievements by 


scientists and explorers of the last 150 years. 18. 6d. 


NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


THE NEW APPROACH, by J. C. Hit. Four books for Junior forms, based on a 


noted child psychologist's long experience with schoolchildren. *' Something really new."— 
Teachers! World. 


Introduction to Geography, 1s. 6d. Introduction to History, 18. 6d. 


Introduction to Science, 18. 6d. Introduction to Mathematics, 28. od. 


THE ROMANCE OF READING: Second Series. Edited by RopNey BENNETT, 


these four graded readers for junior departments and preparatory schools show originality 
and freshness in the selection of pieces, in the illustrated exercises and in format. Prices 
range from as. ad. to as. 4d. 


PRIZE PLAYS AND SOME OTHERS consists of nine plays, all specially written for 


performance by boys and girls. The first three won prizes in a recent competition. 272 pp. 
28. 6d. net. 


THE EVE OF CHALGROVE and THE KING IN CHECK are two one-act 


plays by MARGARET AsHwortH. The former was recently broadcast. Paper, 8d.; limp 
cloth, rod. 


WORLD-WIDE GEOGRAPHY NOTE-BOOKS, by J. H. Sremsrrpce and G. H. 
Farrs. For use with the first four books of the famous World-Wide Geographies. 4d. each. 


GYMNASTIC PARTNER-WORK, by Tuomas McDowett. A lucidly written and 


brilliantly illustrated book on an aspect of P. T.“ not before treated in a single volume, 
namely: exercises for young gymnasts working in pairs. as. 6d. net. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS by Jonn 


STEPHENSON. 108 sets of eight questions suitable for junior forms. 18.; with answers, 
Is. ad. 


THE WORLD IN WHICH JESUS LIVED, by Bast Marnews. The social and 


political background of the Mediterranean world in the first century. as. 6d. net. 


NEEDLEWORK FOR JUNIORS, by Exeanor GnirrrrH, lays the foundations of 


a Needlework course. 38. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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The first three volumes of 


THE NEW 
CLARENDON SHAKESPEARE 


under the general editorship of 
Rev. R. E. C. HouGuron, Senior Tutor at St. Peter's Hall, Oxford 


have just been published 


Julius Caesar. Edited by Rev. R. E. C. Houghton 
Richard II. Edited by Professor J. M. Lothian 


Twelfth Night. Edited by Mr. J. C. Dent 
Average length, 192 pages. 28. each 


The NEW CLARENDON SHAKESPEARE aims at making Shakespeare both intelligible and 
enjoyable, whether he is read for examination purposes or not. Great attention has been paid 
to the outward appearance of the books. The binding is in dark blue buckram cloth with gold 
lettering. The volumes bear no resemblance whatever to “ school books," and can take their 
place in the library beside the best produced editions of the classics or of present-day literature. 


Each volume contains a short introduction ; a selection from the best criticisms of the play, old 
and new (a feature in which the edition follows the plan set by the Clarendon English Series) ; 
and appendices on the life of Shakespeare (based on Sir Edmund Chambers’ William Shakespeare), 
Shakespeare's metre, Shakespeare's language (by Dr. C. T. Onions) and where necessary some 
extracts from Shakespeare’ s sources for the play. 


The Notes are in two sections: 

(i) Words and phrases capable of a short explanation are glossed at the foot of the text to 
facilitate rapid reading ; 

(ii) Longer notes, allusive and more advanced notes, are printed as a commentary at the end 
of the text. 
The main emphasis in the Notes is on the 5 of words and phrases which present 
difficulties to those who are reading Shakespeare for the first time, and the editors have gone to 
some length in trying to make more intelligible many passages which no current, or even older, 
school edition, adequately explains. 


Secondly the plays are treated as plays, not simply as literary texts. In the commentary the notes 
on each scene are preceded by a short introduction on the dramatic qualities of the scene. 


The text is based on the OXFORD SHAKESPEARE, and is less expurgated than most 
editions used in schools. 


The following volumes will appear during the next few months — Ihe Merchant of Venice, 4 Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, Macbeth, The Tempest, As You Like It. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


London, E.C. 4 


Amen House 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE 


I notice with interest your comment in the March 
issue on the correspondence in The Times on the new 
Civil Servant. The Times rather questions the type of 
training which is nowadays expected from the examinee. 
It regrets a little the tendency to rely less on pure 
classical and academic training. 

Surely the change to which I have alluded is in the 
interests of the country as well as of Civil Servants 
themselves. 

Civil Servants have so extensively nowadays to deal 
with what I may call practical legislation that they 
must have a direct knowledge of industry and trade, 
money, banking, exchange and public finance. All that 
wil happen surely will be that candidates will adapt 
themselves to the requirements of the examiners, and 
I do not quite see why the whole system of competitive 
examination for higher appointments ” need break down. 

CHARLES WATNEY. 
General Civil Service Confederation. 


The correspondent in The Times did not express 
regret that Civil Service examinations should become 
less academic and more practical." A difficulty arises 
in examining in such subjects as modern economics 
because these subjects raise controversial questions and 
examiners may be biased by their own views. Further, 
as the range of subjects is widened, the difficulty of 
assessing comparative merit by a total of marks is 
increased. '' Direct " knowledge of industry and trade 
&c., can be derived only from actual experience and not 
in University lecture rooms. 


THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN 


With great interest I have read the article on Camps 
by Miss Margaret Frazier in the February issue of your 
paper. Such articles certainly help to remove mis- 
understandings and to create a better feeling between 
both our nations. The more we learn to know each 
other the better we will understand each other. 

Therefore exchange of views either by letters or better 
still by visits is so essential nowadays. 

In spite of many differences the English and the 
Germans have still more in common and, therefore, they 
ought to come to an understanding soon. 

Germany is keen on friendship with Great Britain. 
During my frequent stays in England I have found 
nothing but the kindest hospitality and also much help 
and understanding for my work to promote friendship 
between both our nations. Friendship between Great 
Britain and Germany would also be the best safeguard 


for European peace. 
Peer’ BARONESSE VON DER GOLTZ. 


Rogzow über Belgard-Ders. 
Dommern, den. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


I have been much interested in your article '' The 
Training of Teachers" in the March number of The 
Journal of Education. It is interesting to know that the 
necessity for training in teaching is becoming more and 
more recognized. 


Your words ' Those responsible for theory, method 
and practice, must never forget that if children are 
bored and unsatisfied the fault is the teacher's and not 
theirs. Theories of discipline must ever hold the child 
as the centre; emphasis must continually be laid not 
on the teacher but on the taught. . . . And respect for 
the child's spiritual freedom must ever be paramount 
—sum up the attitude of Charlotte Mason who founded 
this Training College for teachers in 1892. 

The training given to the students in residence here 
has always been based on these principles, and, therefore, 
it is most encouraging to us to find that the value of 
Charlotte Mason's ideas is now becoming more generally 
recognized. 

J. VAN STRAUBENZEF. 
Principal, Charlotte Mason College, 
Ambleside. 


CORRECTION OF HOME WORK 


Mr. Jenkyn Thomas's letters are full of valuable hints 
even to experienced teachers. But in his April instal- 
ment he does not make it clear how he advises home 
work to be corrected. Who has not seen in the streets 
of any large town an assistant master, and more often 
an assistant mistress, toiling to train or bus with a 
heavy parcel of exercise books? This often indicates 
the burning of midnight oil. Is all this hard labour a 
wasted effort? It may be if each mistake is carefully 
corrected by the teacher and the book merely handed 
back to the pupil. Many an experienced teacher will 
assert that the only effective way of correction is to do 
it in the pupil's presence with the requisite praise or 
blame. And the correction should be a simple under- 
lining and the pupil should himself correct his work and 
show it up again. 

With a class of thirty it is difficult to find time to 
correct Latin or French proses one by one and at the 
same time to keep the class profitably employed. But 
it can be done and the effort is repaid tenfold by the 
progress made by the class. Every examiner of School 
Certificate or Matriculation proses or free compositions 
knows what terrible rubbish he has to plough through in 
too many instances. And this is the section of the paper 
that is, quite rightly, marked highest. This would not 
happen so frequently if the pupils had been taught to 
do a little well rather than a greater amount which has 
been insufficiently understood. This is the chief argu- 
ment for the limitation of numbers. 

Even the correction of English essays which have to 
be corrected out of class hours should be done only by 
underlining. The pupils should have to make their 
own corrections and additions and show them up a 
second time. 

VETERAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE EXCHANGE 


A recent attempt of the Anglo-German Academic 
Bureau to give publicity to the fact that there are many 
hundreds of boys and girls all over Germany wishing to 
enter into a correspondence exchange with English pen 
friends " has proved such a remarkable success that the 
two under-signed organizations are encouraged to make 
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FRENCH 


EXAMINATION FRENCH 
By M. F. Durour, B.A., F. I. L. 
A self-contained four-year course in two books 
Book I. 3s. Book II. 4s. Teachers’ Book. 7s. 6d. 


“In two books it covers everything necessary for the four years work leading up to the 
First School Examination. Any child who works through the exercises given here will 
know quite a good deal about French literary style, and should feel perfectly at home with 


idiomatic spoken French.” — Time and Tide. 


LISONS ET PARLONS! 
Premier Livre 
By C. H. LEATHER and RENE 
TALLARD 

Second Edition, revised and reset, as. 
“A well designed and carefully graduated 
year's work in French. Children who 
follow this through under a capable teacher 
will have laid a pretty solid foundation and 
acquired a useful vocabulary. Education. 


FRENCH DRILL BOOKS 
By M. F. Durour 


In two books: Junior and Senior, 18. 6d. each. 


These two books, with questions on one 
side of the page and room for the answers 
on the opposite one, will be very useful 
for revision purposes. Verb drill is insisted 
on, model sentences are given and exercises 
on them."——77e Journal of Education. 


BLACK S FRENCH READERS 


A series of modern and attractively produced readers 
Edited by M. F. Durour, B. A., F. I. L. 
Second Year: L'ARCHE DE NOE. Animal Stories: as. 6d. 


Third Year: KOWA LA MYSTERIEUSE 
A novel by CHARLES ForEY. 28. 6d. 
Fourth Year: L'ARC-EN-CIEL 
Colourful extracts in prose and verse. 


2s. 6d. 


PIERRE QUI ROULE 
Tales of travel by M. F. Durour. 
as. 6d. 


LE ROUGE ET LE NOIR 
Abridged from the novel by STENDHAL. 38. 


SPANISH 


EXAMINATION SPANISH 


By M. F. Durovur, B.A., F. I. L. 
A self-contained Course to H.S.C. Standard. 
Second Edition, Pupil’s Book, 4s. 6d. 
Teacher's Book, 6s. 

A successful and practical course planned 
on the same lines as the author's Examina- 
tion French. 


TRANSLATION FROM 
SPANISH 
By R. M. MACANDREV, M. A., D.Litt. 
256 pages. 48. 6d. 


A practical and scholarly treatise on 
translation from Spanish to English. 


BLACK’S SPANISH READ ERS 
Edited by W. Bopswortn, B.A. and E. G. James, M. A. 


Elementary. 


LECTURAS MODERNAS FACILES as. 6d. 


ZALACAÍN EL AVENTURERO 
A novel by Pio Baroja. 38. 6d. 


Intermediate: 
CUENTOS MODERNOS . as. 6d. 


LECTURAS COMERCIALES 
By G. A. Davis. as. 6d. 


Specimen copies available on application 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, LONDON, W. 1 
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a similar effort on behalf of the Anglo-German pupils’ 
exchange. Owing partly to a universal desire among 
young Germans to get in touch with English boys and 
girls and to visit England, and partly to the prominence 
of the English language in German higher schools since 
Easter, 1937, applications from German school-children 
of all ages and from all parts of Germany are being 
received in overwhelming numbers in comparison with 
English ones. We wonder, therefore, whether the 
advantages offered by such an exchange are known to 
parents and pupils in this country. 

The children are received as members of the family in 
the other country so that there is at once a close and 
personal contact ; for obvious reasons such exchanges 
are in most cases consecutive, but may be simultaneous, 
and it is recommended that only the language of the 
country visited be spoken. Tickets are issued at reduced 
rates and, apart from passport and pocket-money, 
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practically no other expense need be incurred. The 
Modern Language Association receives the English 
applications, while the German ones are dealt with 
by the Anglo-German Academic Bureau. The pairing 
of partners is effected with great care by representatives 
of the two organizations, and these exchanges have 
been so successful during recent years that we are 
extremely anxious to secure the co-operation of both 
parents and teachers in extending them. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. WILMSEN, 
Education Department, 
Anglo-German Academic Bureau, 
45 Russell Square, W. C. I. 
F. RENFIELD, | 
Modern Language Association, 
5 Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the April Competition is Blackwing,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Chateau d'If.” 
The March Competition was won by Miss M. G. V. 
Naish, 85 Beaufort Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
We classify the thirty versions received as follows : 
Class I.—Blackwing, Chateau d’If, Memus, H. S. W., 
Elfrida, Colva, Atlantis, Yesnaby, Martin. 
Class II.—Tula, J. E. M., Ex Or, Yolanda, Silsden, 
G. E. F., Hibernia, D. A. A. P., Smaragd, 
Bubenberg, Lee Anderson, R. E. 


Class II I.—Fidelis, Borderer, Damon, Numéro, Old 
Trident, Duo, Dexter, Onyx, E. Hy. 
MONDFABEL 


By Otto STOESSL 


Mond muss frieren bei der Nacht, 

Mutter hat kein Kleid gebracht, 

Mutter soll mir eines náhen, 

Dass ich unter Leute gehen, 

Warm es haben kann bei Nacht.“ 
Keiner hat mir Zeug gebracht, 

Soll ich Wollewolken fassen ? 

Nie wird Dir ein Róckchen passen, 

Heute bist Du kugelrund, 

Morgen dünner, sichelschmal 

Und bist manches liebe Mal 

Gar in nichts vergangen. 

Heute klein und morgen gross 

Musst Du schon so nackt und bloss 

Zwischen Erd und Himmel hangen.“ 


TRANSLATED EBT BLACKWING " 


Moon at night must frozen be, 
Mother's brought no frock for me, 
Mother, sew me one I pray, 

That with others I may stray, 
Warm and snug at night may be!“ 
No- one has brought stuff for me, 
Shall I woolly clouds make do ? 
Never will a frock fit you, 

Round to-day as any ball, 

On the morrow sickle fine. 

'Then anon without a sign 

You have vanished right away. 
Small to-day, to-morrow great 
With the spheres it is your fate 
Naked thus to hang for aye.” 


TRANSLATED BY ' CHATEAU D'Ir '"' 


Cold at night-time moon must be. 

Mother has no dress for me. 
Mother must for me be sewing 
That about the world when going 
Warm at night-time I may be.“ 

No- one has the stuff for me. 
Must I woolly clouds be catching ? 
Dress there’s none your figure matching, 
Spherical in shape to-day, 

Next day waning, crescent-small, 
Oftentimes, no size at all, 

Absolutely ended. 

Daily changing magnitude 

Must you hang then, bare and nude 
"Iwixt the sky and earth suspended.“ 


TRANSLATED BY ' MEMUS " 


Müne maun freeze a’ thro’ the nicht. 
*" Mither has nae coat that’s richt 
Mither maun me claes be makin' 
Syne 'mang fouk my wye I'm takin’ 
Keepin’ cosy thro’ the nicht.“ 


“ Gin I'd stuff tae mak, I micht. 

Maun I fleecy clouds be snatchin’ ? 
Coat there’s nane thy size for matchin’. 
Roond the day as ony ba’ 

The morn a sickle, dwined awa’ 

An’ on mony a weary day 

As tho’ life was ended. 

Wee the day, syne big the morn, 

Ye maun hang aye bare, forlorn 
"Tween earth an’ heaven suspended! 


TRANSLATED BY H. S. W. 


Chill is the night for Luna. Naught 
For my wear has Mother brought; 
Clothes for me she should be sewing 
That I might mid folks be going, 
Keeping warm at night too." '' Naught 
For my stitching has been brought ; 
Should I fleecy cloud-stuff knit thee ? 
But a frock will never fit thee ; 
‘To-morrow slimmer—sickle-shaped, 
Though to-day just like a ball, 
Oft not visible at all 
Into nothing shrinking. 

(Continued on page 280) 


FRANCES MARY BUSS 


An Educational Pioneer 
By SARA A. BURSTALL, N. A., LL.D. 28. 6d. 


The founder of the North London Collegiate School was 
a great figure in the history of Girls’ Education in England. 
The early struggles and the success which followed 
form an inspiring record. 


OUR FATHER 


A Book about Praying 
By GEORGE SNOW 2s. 


A Public Schoolmaster, well known for his books written 
to help young people to understand and practise their 
religion, here deals with the fundamental activity of the 
Christian life. 


BIBLICAL HANDBOOKS 


Edited by A. W. F. BLUNT, D.D., 
Bishop of Bradford 


A New Series for Teachers 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN 
DISCOVERY 
By STEPHEN C. CAIGER 


This vivid and scholarly description of archaeological 
study of the Bible may be confidently claimed as far the 
best book on the subject to be obtained at the price. 


A LITTLE DICTIONARY OF BIBLE 
PHRASES 
By W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE, D.D. 

A miniature Bible Dictionary. 


Each: paper covers, Is. ; cloth, Is. 9d. 


A Special Religious Education list may be had, post free 
on application 


SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


«n... » @ 09s 
En-Tout-Cas" fd 


: 5 and Construction A 
1 of 
| HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
i (No-upkeep and resilient) 

SQUASH COURTS SWIMMING POOLS 
GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


i AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
| Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


| THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 


By appointment to 


H.M. the King of Sweden 
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THE 


MUSIC MAKERS' 


SONG BOOK 


Collected, Arranged and Edited 
by 
DESMOND MACMAHON, D.Mus. 
A magnificent collection of 50 songs, mainly 
classical, in which will be found practically all the 
songs of this type most suitable for use in schools. 


The main aim of the editor has been to bring under 
one cover those songs which both by tradition and 
common interest are acknowledged to be master- 
pieces of our musical literature. 


In order to make the scope of the book as wide 
as possible, a number of representative songs by 
modern composers have been added to the selection 
of classical songs. 

A number of new translations have been adopted. 
These follow as closely as possible the meaning of 
the original texts, and much care and consideration 
have been given in an endeavour to reconcile the 
rhythm of music and the rhythm of poetry. 

Selections from the works of the following com- 
posers are given : 


Mendelssohn 


80 large pages, clearly printed. 
Staff Notation, Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Pianoforte Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


JUNIOR EDITION 


A selection of 20 of the less difficult songs in the 
complete volume, with 6 others specially selected 
for this book. Staff Notation. 


40 pages. Strong Paper Cover, 7d. Limp Cloth, 
9d. Pianoforte Edition, 4s. net. 


Every teacher of Music is invited to examine this 
striking New Book. 


Apply for full particulars. 


MCDOUGALL'S EDUC. CO, LTD. 
8 FARRINGDON AVE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Slender now—now grown in girth 

E'en unclad 'twixt sky and earth 

Thou must tarry—soaring, sinking. : 

The poem was simple but the Prize Editor's task was 

otherwise, for nobody seemed either outstandingly good 
or outstandingly bad. After much sifting, we chose the 
version by Blackwing as having something of the 
nursery-rhyme quality of the dialogue between earth 
and moon. It would be improved, however, by omitting 
the words You have in line 12, and thus keeping the short 
line. Chateau d'If " produced an attractive transla- 
tion, but we felt that words like spherical and magnitude 
gave a touch of pomposity not present in the German. 
The Scots version by Memus has the right touch, 
and might have been placed first if the second couplet 
had not failed to express the meaning of dass itch . . . 
kann (unless our knowledge of the Doric is at fault). 
H. S. W. can be relied upon to produce a close 
translation; this time we thought it a trifle stiff. 
“ Elfrida ” was very nearly good enough for printing, 
but her 

Coat of fleecy cloud's de rigueur 

But 'twould never suit your figure, 


although amusing, was not very faithful to the original. 
Actual misunderstandings were few. E. Hy." and 

Onyx seemed muddled in places. Dexter ’’ misread 
bloss as blass and made the moon pale with sorrow. In 
verses for which he apologized ‘‘ Duo showed himself 
capable of doing much better, 

Make me something for propriety 

When I go into society. 


was a delightful couplet, but the rest was not up to the 
same standard. Some of Fidelis's lines were good, 
others very weak. 

Many and many a lovely night,” sang Old Trident“; 
liebe, however, has no such meaning here, indeed it has 
very little meaning at all—about as much as blesséd in a 
phrase like every blessed time. We may compare den 
lieben langen Tag, or in English the livelong day, which 
etymologically has nothing to do with the verb /o live ; 
it is the Old English lief. A phrase like many a time and 
oft (D. A. A. P," Atlantis) or time and time again 
(“ Elfrida ") met the case pretty well. There was, by 
the way, some disagreement about the moon's sex; 
most seemed to favour feminine, but ''Silsden " said 
his clothes and " Damon " provided a doublet and hosen 
(to rhyme with frozen), which led him to a jerkin and a 
general flavour of Wardour Street. 

Unter Leute refers, we suppose, to the people of the 
heavens and not to mortals (“ Yesnaby ”) or the haunts 
of men ( D. A. A. P”). Colva" side-stepped the 
issue neatly by saying warm and decent, and leaving it 
at that. 

Fidelity to the German two-syllable rhymes was 
better sacrificed, perhaps, in this poem ; those who 
tried to retain them found it awkward, and some, 
“ Bubenberg,'' for instance, rather spoiled their versions 
by the attempt. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English of the following passage from Le 
Ultime | Lettere dt Jacopo Ortis, by Ugo Foscolo. 
(Edizione Hoepli, Milano.) 

I7 marzo. 

Da due mesi non ti do segno di vita, e tu ti se’ sgomentato ; 
e temi ch'io sia vinto oggimai dall'amore, da dimenticarmi 
di te e della patria. Fratel mio Lorenzo, tu conosci pur poco 
me e il cuore umano ed il tuo, se presumi che il desiderio 
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di patria possa temperarsi mai, non che spegnersi; se credi 
che ceda ad altre passioni—ben irrita le altre passioni, e 
n'é più irritato ; ed è pur vero, ed in questo hai detto pur 
bene! L'amore in un anima eswlcerata, e dove le altre 
passioni sono disperate, riesce onnipotente—e io lo provo: 
ma che riesca funesto, t'inganni; senza Teresa, io sarei 
forse oggi sotterra. 

La Natura crea di propria autorità tali ingegni da non 
poter essere se non generosi; venti anni addietro si fatti 
ingegni si rimanevano inerti ed assiderati nel sopore 
universale d'Italia; ma i tempi d'oggi hanno ridestato in 
essi le virili e natie loro passioni ; ed hanno acquistato tal 
tempra, che spezzarli puoi, piegarli non mai. E non é 
sentenza metafisica questa; la é verità che splende nella 
vita di molti antichi mortali gloriosamente infelici; verità 
di cui mi sono accertato convivendo fra molti nostri con- 
cittadini: e li compiango insieme e gli ammiro; da che, 
se Dio non ha pietà dell'Italia, dovranno chiudere nel loro 
secreto il desiderio di patria—funestissimo! perché o 
strugge, o addolora tutta la vita; e nondimeno anziché 
abbandonarlo, avranno cari i pericoli, e quell'angoscia, e la 
morte. Ed io mi sono uno di questi; e tu, mio Lorenzo. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication 1f necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 251, must reach 
the office by the first post on June 1, 1938, addressed, 
" PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates. 
I4 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and 108. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. The final award will be made by the Editors, 
whose decision shall be final. 

ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON JUNE 6, 
1938. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written : 


I. The Candidate's full name in block letters, 
2. The Candidate's age last birthday. This is essential, 
3. The title of the Essay ; 
4. The name and address of Candidate's school ; 
5. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age ; 
(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,’’ and 
it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE 


The Unequalled 


FLORIGENE 


DURING VACATIONS for Best Results 
It saves TIME, LABOUR and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is tee on to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of ''Florigene" ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT up to 12 
through ervening 


traffic, a Ce Sweeping Gy Sweeping alone required), also 
importance. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants and insecticides are unnecessary. 


eq MONTH 


» according to 
Periods which is of greater hygienic 


(Florigene means 
Floor-Hygiene) 


out all the int 


These sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any other method 


THE *DUST-ALLA 


(Eetablished over 36 years) 


* Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W. C.! 


Contractors to H. M. Government, the Dominion Governments, County, City and Borough Education Authorities, Ge. 


ESPERANTO 


During 1936-37 lectures and demonstration lessons 
were given to 33,000 scholars and 1,500 teachers in 


265 schools and training colleges. 


Write for leaflets—" Esperanto in the School and The Educa- 


tional Value of Esperanto.” 


The Secretary, J. CCC 
5 Holborn, London, W. G. 1 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 


THE JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD. 
Managed by a Committee appointed by the H 
Association and the Assistant Masters’ Association. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. 
(Inc), 142 High Registrar: RONALD E. GUNDRY, M. A., 29 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 


eadmasters' 


LOWEST COMMISSION. 


Lali of Resi 


HOSTELS 
RESIDENTIAL 


and HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR TEACHERS 


LONDON, 8.W.1 


THE WARWICK CLUB (Ladies 

5 with married d, “Special arrange Terms 
du X 
Telephone: Victoria 7289. ias 


OXFORD 


XENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 


lished Private Hotel, near the Martyrs’ 
Memorial and central for Colleges. Moderate resi- 
bed and breakfast terms. Hot 


bedrooms. Telephone 2748. 


: 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS 


EGETARIAN Food Reform 


JJC 
c. water 
Tennis and et lawns.—Mr. and 
Mrs LUDLOW, The Briars, , Matlock. Tel: 
Ambergate 44. Station: Ambergate, L.M.S. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residenoe for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. WiLKINSON, MLA. 
Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 
SE n tuition fees, Arts, £15, and Science 20 
per Session. 


Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 


p ch uti Testimonials, 


101 ls 30, ms is "e; 40. 24. MES. dyllabuscs. 


nours Certificate.— HURLOCE, 
Mp te edi Roed, ‘Hastings tings, Sussex. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


University Hostels for Women Students. 
Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE Davis 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.). 

Fees, £51, £56, and {61 per annum. 

uses of Degree um Teachers' 


ST. MARGARET'8-ON-THAMES 


OMEORTA BTE Board-Residence 


young men in nice home ; cooking. 
ce, buses, &c. 


Near Mad river; also train 
Nia dE 17 Baro Road, East Twickenham, 
DROITWICH 


ORBURY HOUSE. — Entrance 
facing Baths. Guests received in fine old 
Manor House. ure 


FOREST OF DEAN, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS 


ITTLEDEAN GUEST HOUSE, 


Littledean, Glos. (600 ft. up). BEAUTIFUL 
FOREST AND RIVER Pape EVERY ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. 80 rooms. acres grounds. BILLIARDS, 
Dancing, Tennis, Putting Bov Bowls, Cricket, Golf, Tours, 

Walks. -Residence, 23 to 8 guineas per week. 
Illustrated Tariff '* AD free. 


BATH 
WESTBOURNE HOTEL 


Finest position in Bath, over- 
looking Sham Castle and the 
Parade Gardens. Lovely views. 
Close to Baths, Pump Room. 


Gas fires and hot and cold running 
water in bedrooms. Good cuisine. 
Phone No. 478311. Billiard Room. 

M. J. GITTINS, Proprietress. 


THE BELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. 
96 Belgrave Road, S. W. 
Noon and Breakfast, 58. 6d. a day 
or from 30e. a week. With Dinner, 6s. 6d. a 


day, or from 2 guineas a week. 
Apply: SECRETARY, Victoria 3347. 


LES PERCE-NEIGE 
VERNOU, PRÈS TOURS (INDRE-ET-LOIRE) FRANCE. 
-| FAMILLE Professeurs regoit en 
Touraine hotes payants, Tout Confort, Parc, 


Tennis, Excellente 
Visit des Chateau.— Mme. 


COMMERCE AND MODERN 
LANGUAGES 
= iy isa ALLISON PEERS, M.A. See 
1 of Education for September, 1935. 


Leçons co conversation. 


FOR SALE 


FREEHOLD HOUSE AND LAND for Sale. 
Many fruit trees, all in bearing. On main road. Company water. 


space. 


10 minutes from Station and Shops. 


* es to these adverti 
Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4.“ 
advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 


sements should be addressed No. 
Each must contain sufficient loose stampe to cover postage on to 


Greenhouse. Large garden 


40 minutes from London. 
— Address, No. 


„ c/o Mr. William Rice, 


11,800*. 
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BLACKIE 


EXERCISES IN SPEECH TRAINING 


By ALFRED HEADLEY, M.A. (Oxon), 
Speech Training Master, South Shields High School. 


Limp Cloth. 1s. 2d. 


The importance of correct speech is becoming increasingly recognized, and this book will be a valuable aid to the student 
in any Speech-Training Course, whether at school or in the after-school years. It contains a wide variety of carefully- 
prepared exercises, each of which is preceded by valuable hints and suggestions. The book is particularly suitable for 
Secondary and similar schools. 


THE MAKING OF THE MODERN WORLD 


A correlated survey of the history of Europe, America and Asia from the end of the Fifteenth Century to the 
outbreak of the World War 


By W. R. McAULIFFE, B.A. (London), 
First Class Special Honours (Senior Honoursman), School of Medieval and Modern History at London University : sometime 
Derby Student for Historical Research : Author of Modern Europe Explained. 


Seven maps in colour. Parallel Time Charts. 
Price 28s. 9d. 


The aim of this book is to present in language suitable for pupils of from 12 to 15 years of age, the story of the world 
from the end of the fifteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth. The book thus gives the essential background to 
the understanding of the world as it is to-day—and such an understanding should be one of the primary aims of the course 
in history. 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


A Guidé to Commercial Correspondence and the Work and Routine of a Modern Office 
By WILLIAM G. PATTON, 
Assistant Master, The King's School, Grantham. 
Fully illustrated by half-tone plates and line drawings. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


A suitable text-book for commercial classes in either day or evening schools, and a comprehensive book of reference for 
individual or office use. The valuable hints on the writing of correct English are supplemented by over seventy specimen 
letters dealing with practically every form of commercial correspondence. Other subjects dealt with are : Telecommunica- 
tions, The Handling of Goods, Payment of Accounts, Labour-Saving Appliances in the Office, Transport, Précis Writing, 
Business Terms, &c., &c. 


FRENCH SONGS FOR SCHOOLS 


A collection of Medieval and Provincial Airs the words of which are suitable for third and fourth forms. 


By F. F. BROTHERTON, B. A., and A. R. HOBBS, B. A., 
Burnage Municipal High School, Manchester. 


Complete with Music. 
Price 18s. 3d. 


The forty-five songs in this book are very popular in French schools and deserve to be better known in this country. 
The Editors have endeavoured to choose songs which are really worth singing, and at the same time to avoid hackneyed 
airs. This book will be welcomed by all teachers who appreciate the value of French singing as a break from the ordinary 
routine of grammar and translation. 


—— —ͤ — 
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BLACKIES LIST 


SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL 


A School Arithmetic 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.), Head 
Master of Thetford Grammar School, formerly Assistant 
Master at Oundle School, and R. C. B. TAIT, B.Sc.Hons. 
(Lond.), Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar 
School. With or Without Answers. 38. 6d. 


A Complete Course in Arithmetic for Secondary 
Schools, covering all the ground required by the various 
Examining Boards for School Certificate Arithmetic. 


Volume III ready shortly 


A Technical School Physics 


By J. F. SCOTT, B.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), Science Master, 
L.C.C., Beaufoy Institute, London. 


Vol. I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND MECHANICS. 38. 
Vol. II. HEAT. 38. 
Vol. III. Execrricrry AND MAGNETISM. 38. 6d. 


Though designed specifically to meet the needs of 
students in Junior Technical Schools and in the early 
se of Technical Colleges, it is hoped that these volumes 
will go far towards meeting the requirements of students 
in Secondary and Central Schools. The books cover also 
the work done in Physics in the first two years of the 
National Certificate Courses in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering. 


An Intermediate Course 


of Volumetric Analysis 


By GORDON EDWARD WATTS, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc., 
F. I. C., Vice-Principal and Head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, Brighton Technical College, and CLIFFORD 
CHEW, M.Sc., Tech. (Manchester), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Storey Institute Technical College, Lancaster. 3s. 6d. 


Intended to meet the needs of students preparing for the 
Intermediate and First M.B. Examinations of the Univer- 
sity of London and of other universities, the Pre-medical 
Examination, the Preliminary Scientific Examination of the 
shite Society, and other examinations of similar 
standard. 


Principles of 
Organic Chemistry 


By H. P. STARCK, M.A. (Cantab.), Head of the Science 

Department, The Technical College, Kingston-on-Thames ; 

formerly Lecturer in Chemistry, the Technical College, 
Bradford. 128. 6d. net. 


An introduction to organic chemistry, intended to meet 
the needs of students preparing for Higher School Certi- 
ficate medical, pharmaceutical and general examinations 
in chemistry. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices ave strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page] 4 10 0 One- eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
Od. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fec of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

(Advertisers are reminded thal '* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,'' at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent lo the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ''The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.“ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


LoN DON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupcarE Broapway, E. C. 4 


Air Raid Precautions and the Schools 


The international situation in 1938 is no more re- 
assuring than it was a year ago. Indeed, the sudden 
disappearance of Austria has stimulated the problem of 
re-armament in Great Britain and, correspondingly, has 
led to an enhanced development of our services for Air 
Raid Precautions. In such preparations the schools 
cannot be ignored, and it is appropriate at this 
juncture to renew consideration of their position in 
this respect. 

There is now scarcely any conflict of opinion on the 
advisability of taking precautions against air raids. The 
mournful toll of life in Barcelona, where Italian and 
German bombers have ruthlessly tried to smash the 
moral of the civilian population by bombing non- 
military objectives, is a reminder that modern warfare, 
as waged by the totalitarian States, is no respecter of 
persons. Schools and hospitals can no longer be 
guaranteed immunity. The pilot of the bomber plane, 
flying at the great height necessitated by the fire of the 
anti-aircraft guns, is content to release his bombs at 
random over the sprawling target of the city extended 
10,000 to 15,000 ft. below him. He cannot see, and 
often does not care, where the bombs drop so long as 
they hit something. 

In such circumstances, the Air Raid Precaution 
services must inevitably be as necessary as those of 
protection against fire. Schools are provided with fire 
extinguishers and hoses for defence against the normal 
risks of fire at any time. Similarly, they now need pro- 
tection against the risks of sudden air raids at any time. 
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The primary consideration must be the safety of the 
children. 

The development of Air Raid Precautions for the 
schools will make demands not only on the children and 
the teachers, but also on the local authorities and the 
parents. 

It is impossible to formulate in advance the exact 
part to be played by each of these respectively in the 
event of an outbreak of war involving this country. 
Much will depend on the warning given before hostilities 
commence, and whether any future war will follow 
prolonged diplomatic negotiations (or else, according to 
the new technique, will be waged without any formal 
declaration and based on a series of sudden and anni- 
hilating blows). Nevertheless, it is possible to lay down 
certain general principles governing the application of 
A.R.P. to the schools. 

There is, for example, general agreement that school 
children should not undergo preparatory instruction in 
peace time. Such instruction may not have desirable 
psychological effects; hence, although children will be 
provided with respirators in the event of war, it 1s not 
at present recommended that they should be instructed 
in the use of respirators in schools. On the other hand, 
it is understood that the Government will eventually 
ask all parents to familiarize their children in the use of 
respirators, and it is to be hoped that this can be done 
without any suggestion of terrifying effects, and that the 
instruction can be given in as easy a way as say, lifebelt 
drill is given on board ship. 

Neither is it suggested on the other hand that teachers 
should train themselves in the technical methods of air 
raid precautions, such as the extinction of fire or the 
decontamination of gassed areas. Obviously, these are 
matters which are best left to the trained personnel of 
the Air Raid Precautions Services. Nevertheless, it 
would clearly be appropriate for a number of teachers in 
each school to acquire some knowledge of first aid treat- 
ment, so that in the event of casualties among the 
children, through shell-fire or bombs or gas, immediate 
first aid can be given. Doubtless, some of the teaching 
staff will be asked to co-operate with local authorities 
in rendering selected rooms gas-proof, if not bomb-proof. 
But in these matters teachers will act as auxiliaries and 
not as if they must bear the sole responsibility for pre- 
paring and putting into effect the necessary precautions 
against air raids. 

Local authorities will naturally have to consider what 
precautions should be taken to provide safety from gas 
or bombs in existing buildings as well as in all new 
buildings under construction. It is not yet clear whether 
these precautions should include shelter trenches, but 
they will certainly involve the provision of gas-proof 
basements and the treatment of windows and doors 
in selected rooms against bomb splinters. 

The Board of Education has already indicated that 
the necessary cost of such provision will be considered 
for the purpose of grants-in-aid, and, doubtless, it will in 
due course issue detailed instructions for the guidance 
of administrators and school architects. 

In any case, a big responsibility will lie on the local 
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authorities and on the Board of Education to decide 
whether schools shall carry on normally in the event of 
air attack. There seems little doubt that, in congested 
areas, evacuation is the only solution which will satisfy 
both parents and administrators. Plans for such 
evacuation should be ready at an early date so as to 
avoid any suggestion of panic or of improvisation at the 
last moment. Where evacuation takes place, this will 
necessitate the setting up of new schools in compara- 
tively safe areas, and here again, plans should be prepared 
to meet any such emergency. On the other hand, where 
the work of the schools can be carried on normally, 
this should be encouraged to avoid the disturbing effect 
that must follow the dislocation of the usual social 
services. The Executive Committee of the Association 
of Education Committees made the following pro- 
nouncement on this matter at its last meeting a month 
ago: 


(1) That where the local authority is of the opinion 
that the safety of the children would best be 
served by such a course, the school service for 
that area should be suspended. 

(2) That Air Raid Precautions in respect of schools 
should form part of the considered scheme of 
the local authority which is responsible for the 
general measures designed for the safety of that 
area, and should not be the subject of separate 
organization or separate administration by the 
local authority as such. 


The policy defined in this pronouncement is both lucid 
and sensible. It lays the immediate responsibility for 
the closure of schools on the local authority, who will 
best know from first- hand knowledge of the conditions 
whether in the event of hostile air raids the schools can 
function normally. Extreme examples will show that 
closure and the evacuation of the pupils will be essential 
in some cases, and unnecessary in others. Thus the 
children in schools adjacent to the London docks or to 
the leading munitions factories or arsenals will have 
to be removed to safer areas in the event of war. 
On the other hand, the fortunate pupils in the 
country schools of the Lake District or Cornwall can 
continue with their lessons with no fear of danger 
from the air. 

The view that A.R.P. for the schools should form part 
of the general scheme for the locality is also sound. The 
schools will be subject to the same danger as the rest of 
the community and should therefore share in the general 
organization of precautions. 

When all is said, however, one cannot but fervently 
hope that none of these precautions may ever have to be 
applied. The last war saw a large scale extension of the 
terrors of warfare on sea, where previous to the advent 
of the submarine, the civilian sailor or passenger was in 
little peril of his life through enemy action. The air 
has now become an element of menace, and it must make 
the boldest pause to think that the skies too may come 
to inspire terror in young children. International 
conciliation is the greatest precaution that can be taken 
for their safety. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


N the world as it 1s to-day every encouragement 
should be given to the forces working for inter- 
national peace. Among these, the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace is one of the 
most effective, and we therefore wel- 
come Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s 
Report for 1937 of the Division of Intercourse and 
Education. The very wide range of activities which it 
records is not confined to America, but every continent 
shares in the work, which is carried on through the 
agency of universities, schools, study groups and clubs. 
Dr. Butler remarks that an intelligent inhabitant of 
Mars, looking across space to see what is happening 
here, would receive an impression qf an unbelievable 
incompetence and an unparalleled public immorality in 
regard to practically everything which relates to national 
and international life and relations. Declarations in 
favour of peace are accompanied by acts and policies the 
effect of which is to make prosperity and peace wholly 
impossible. He would see nations, once acclaimed as 
leaders of civilization, whose school children are daily 
instilled with the spirit of war, and a world in which 
military expenditure is three times as great as before 
1914. On the other hand, an observer looking from Venus, 
a nearer planet, might find evidence that underneath 
these shocking surface-happenings there are forces 
slowly and quietly working towards a finer and a better 
goal. This Report sets forth what some of these forces 
are doing, and it 1s worthy of the attention of all men 
and women of goodwill. 


International 
Peace. 


(Co^ SIDERABLE apprehension was aroused in 

London in consequence of the steps which the 
Education Committee of the London County Council 
proposed to take in order to provide for 
increasing educational requirements 
and new developments. The decline 
in the number of children on the roll has been accom- 
panied not, as might have been hoped for, by a substantial 
reduction in the size of classes, but by a reduction in the 
establishment of teachers, and a severe curtailment of the 
number of new entrants. There is, states the Committee, 
a lack of fluidity, and some method must be found of 
encouraging transfer. As finally approved, and subject 
to review not later than June, 1940, new regulations 
provide that formal limitations on voluntary transfer 
are to be removed, voluntary transfers are to be en- 
couraged, and in future all appointments of assistant 
teachers to the Council’s elementary schools service are 
to be subject to the condition that the teachers may be 
employed in any elementary school in London or on the 
unattached staff at the discretion of the Council. These 
decisions are less drastic than the suggestions originally 
made, which foreshadowed compulsory transfer and the 
repeal of the seniority rule. The modifications which 
have been secured by the London Teachers Association 
will operate in the direction of placing the real cure for the 


Mobility in 
London. 


difficulties mentioned in the hands of the teachers them- 
selves. This is all to the good. Unless the scheme is 
worked reasonably, and with elasticity, the teachers will 
find themselves suffering from the disadvantages imposed 
on Civil Servants without participating in the corre- 
sponding advantages. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY established, or rather 
strengthened, its link with the South Wales 
Special Area, when the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay, opened new premises for the 
Oxford House educational settlement 
at Risca. With help from various 
sources, including the Pilgrim Trust, a large house in 
the centre of the town has been purchased and recon- 
ditioned at a cost of £3,500. The settlement will serve 
a population with 4,000 unemployed. The Vice- 
Chancellor said that such settlements “ bubbled with 
inventiveness ” and encouraged a frame of mind 
enabling the people to meet their difficulties; and the 
Dean of Christ Church suggested that the settlement 
did not stand for the old-fashioned idea of teaching 
"but of learning together, playing together, and 
knowing one another better." This new conception of 
education is healthy and inevitable. 


Oxford 
Settlement. 


THE question of subsidizing professional training 
has been discussed by the London Education Com- 


mittee. No definite conclusions were reached, for the 
, difficulties are formidable. In a demo- 
pene cratic society, all careers should be open 


to talent. The scholarship system in 
London was established with enthusiasm. This leads as a 
rule to the universities but the numbers benefiting are 
not impressive. Colleges such as the Birkbeck College 
and the London School of Economics offer facilities for 
part-time training, but the strain on students is serious. 
Accountancy and nursing are important professions in 
London, and their portals should be open without serious 
impediment. Commissions in the services, especially 
the Army and Air Force, should be available on reason- 
able terms to well-educated London boys. Other pro- 
fessions such as medicine, dentistry and law are more 
exclusive to impoverished aspirants. It is a good thing, 
however, that the problem has been stated and sym- 
pathetically discussed. 


HE annual congress of the National Union of 
Students was held this year at Nottingham. A 
resolution was adopted urging the extension of free 
education on democratic principles. 
Compulsory lectures were condemned, 
Mr. R. Nunn, the Secretary, stigma- 
tizing lectures as a damnable institution, and questioning 
the legality of compulsory lectures. This is an old 
grievance among university students. Dr. Johnson was 
not in favour of lectures, except when accompanied by 


University 
Students. 
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experiments and demonstrations, as in the teaching of 
science and mathematics. In other subjects, if the 
living voice is desirable, it could be reproduced. Pro- 
fessorial teaching was originally a cheap substitute for 
the private tuition of the pupil by the master. Lectures 
tend to induce a passive attitude toward learning. One 
report presented to the congress suggested that lectures 
should be replaced by discussions. We hope that some 
practical reform will result from this discussion. 


THE traditional bespectacled beer-drinking German 
student is to become extinct under Nazi regulations 
for the universities. Only 21,400 students are to be 
enrolled, and these must be certified 
German i Hn 
Universities, as to character and political reli- 
ability. Only 10 per cent of girl 
students are to be allowed to matriculate. Physical 
training will be compulsory under an ordered scheme 
leading to an official decoration. At the end of each 
semester the student must qualify in the sports examina- 
tion. The whirligig of time brings in its revenges. Our 
public schools and universities have been derided at 
home and abroad for their enthusiasm for athletics. 
The Germany which Lord Haldane and others recom- 
mended us to copy has undergone some surprising changes 
since the War. But no one foresaw that Germany would 
set up new standards of physical education. 


THE Report of the Central Modern Languages Com- 
mittee of the Educational Institute of Scotland on 
The Marking of Leaving Certificate Papers in French ” 
has now been issued in pamphlet form 
and consists of a candidate’s worked 
papers with explanatory notes showing 
how the marking has been done. The method used is a 
combination of impression marking and '' mechanical“ 
marking, a first mark being given after the exercise has 
been read through and mistakes underlined, and a 
second after marks have been deducted on a prescribed 
basis from a previously settled maximum. The two marks 
are then compared and the final mark awarded. The 
Report admits that the elements being judged are 
incapable of completely satisfactory mathematical 
assessment and a perusal of the scheme certainly reveals 
an amount of vagueness which is disconcerting. We are 
told, for example, that a free composition containing 
about fifteen serious mistakes in grammar should not 
score more than half marks. The italics are ours and 
indicate how far from precise the directions are. 


The Marking of 
French Papers : 


I N the marking of the French to English passages, there 

are many deductions which would certainly not meet 
with general assent ; for example, the candidate because 
he writes like for as loses one 
mark out of twenty-five given to the 
passage, while the translation of “ ces 
by “ her is penalized by the loss of only half a mark. 
In fact, the report might well be considered as additional 
evidence of the unsatisfactoriness of ‘‘ destructive ” 
marking. A fairer result is obtained by awarding marks 
for what is correct than by deducting marks for what is 


The Destructive ' 
Method. 
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incorrect, and the destructive ” method as used here is 
particularly open to objection on account of the seemingly 
arbitrary conclusions reached as to the comparative 
gravity of different errors. One verdict appears parti- 
cularly interesting (and questionable). The candidate 
suffers the maximum deduction, reserved for gross 
blunders,” because he uses pens instead of“ feathers "' 
in translating “ plumes referring to a bird in a poem. 
" Inexplicable thoughtlessness " writes the examiner, 
but have we not in one of the best-known solos in 
Haydn's ''Creation," ‘‘On mighty pens the eagle 
soars " ? Perhaps the candidate knew this and thought 
he was really scoring in using his knowledge here ! 


oh April 6 the House of Commons, at the instance 
of the Member for Blackpool, “ called upon the 
Minister of Labour and the President of the Board of 
Education to consult together with a 


Eo 5 view to eliminating present obstacles 
% de tothe spread- over of holidays." Figures 
Holidays. 


were given showing the congestion on 
the railways and at holiday resorts during August, and 
the House was told that the National Union of Teachers 
was not opposed to the spread-over of school holidays, 
but that in its view it was for the local education 
authorities to decide when the school holidays should 
take place, and that once that decision was made the 
teachers would co-operate loyally and willingly. This 
scarcely needed stating. The difficulty is to find a work- 
able scheme. Suggestions made during the debate 
included the changing of the scholastic year to coincide 
with the calendar year, and Eton and Harrow were called 
upon to set the example. Lady Astor considered that 
the country should be divided into large areas as to 
work a division in small driblets” would be very 
difficult especially from the educational point of view. 
On the other hand, Miss Clarke, the Head Mistress of 
Manchester High School for Girls, in a letter to the Press 
a few days earlier had expressed the view that such a 
division would '' probably create more difficulties than 
it would solve," and had favoured the organization of 
holidays for large schools in two or more shifts. Miss 
Clarke acknowledges that considerable organization 
would be required to achieve this, and it appears to us 
that it would be quite impossible for a school to function 
efficiently in such conditions. There is, however, no 
doubt that the problem of accommodating holiday- 
makers in August is becoming more and more difficult 
and all suggestions should be carefully considered. 


C PEAKING in Glasgow under the auspices of the 
Scottish Association for Mental Welfare, Dr. 
Harrowes stressed the importance of the work at the 
adolescent stage. Of all the terms used 
to describe adolescent behaviour, rebel- 
liousness was one of the commonest. 
Usually, when an example was presented 
for clinical treatment an angry parent would say, '' He 
won't do what he is told." Parents often attempted to 
impose on their adolescent children restrictions which 
they themselves would not tolerate for a moment 
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—restrictions which had no meaning save that they 
were an attempt to preserve a mastery flattering to their 
own vanity. This accounted for rows about latch-keys, 
and explained the quasi-pathetic parent sitting up for 
the daughter out at a dance. The tendency to pompous- 
ness, insincerity, sermonizing and humbug is one which 
many adults seem unable to resist when talking to 
adolescents. Standards are often held up to adolescents 
by adults who have no intention of subscribing to them 
themselves. True realism in the adolescent, Dr. Harrowes 
argued, could only be maintained by the realistic 
example of life set to him by his elders, for it was only 
in that way that the adolescent could be given a chance 
to build up a workable philosophy of life for himself. 
A! a recent meeting of the British Psychological 
Society held in St. Andrews, Dr. H. Pallister 
submitted an analysis from the Labour Exchange forms 
in Dundee regarding the interests and 


às DOren s occupational wishes of school leavers. 
references She f 4 that A 15 ; 
and Dislikes. e foun at sport was the main 


interest of both boys and girls. The 
next most popular for boys was cycling, and for girls 
sewing. Reading had a higher percentage among the 
girls, but they did not know what kind of literature was 
preferred. The only definite intellectual interests were 
music and art ; but they were very much in the minority. 
Why this lack of interest in intellectual subjects like 
mathematics and English she asked. The probable 
reason is that the child is drilled in abstract aspects of 
these subjects at an early age. For example, great 
importance is attached to neatness and accuracy in 
arithmetic, and it is this enforced accuracy that tends 
to kill interest. Constant attention to the faults 
destroyed the pleasure. Another important factor 
determining a child’s dislike of intellectual subjects, it 
was suggested, was the atomistic way in which he was 
taught. In arithmetic he learned to add, subtract and 
multipły all as isolated units. The various processes 
were acquired in an abstract way and had therefore no 
practical application. As a consequence, they seldom 
became synthesized into a meaningful whole. 


“THE place of examination in the educational system 

was discussed by Dr. William Boyd, Lecturer in 
Education at Glasgow University, at a recent meeting 
of the Modern Education Club. Modern 
education, he said, turned around two 
new ideas. One was the attempt to 
be exact and to measure whenever efforts could be 
measured, and the other was to emphasize personality. 
The examination in spite of its faults served a valuable 
purpose, and if it were removed from the system some- 
thing would have to be found to take its place as a 
measure of efficiency. One of its greatest weaknesses 
had been demonstrated by the fact that an examiner 
never marked a paper twice and obtained the same marks, 
and two examiners never got exactly the same result. 
But some guarantee of efficiency was necessary, and a 
much higher level could be reached by more modern 
methods. Restrict examinations," he urged, to 


Criticism of 
Examinations. 
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those elements in learning which are really measurable, 
and do not pretend to measure things of the spirit like 
literature and religion." He wanted the people con- 
cerned to develop an '' examination science " so as to 
ensure the maximum degree of efficiency in the methods, 
but the real efficiency of schooling, he maintained, 
depended upon the character of the teachers. If good 
teachers were obtained the examination would sink to 
its proper place. 


( /ARNARVONSHIRE was one of the pioneers not 

only in the provision of schools built and equipped 
for the education of senior children, but also in the 
raising of the school-leaving age to 
I5 by bye-law. About thirty years ago, 
the Carnarvonshire Education Au- 
thority built its first higher elementary 
schools with excellent handicraft rooms and laboratories, 
whilst at the same time maintaining an excellent system 
of secondary schools. In the matter of the school-leaving 
age, it was one of the very small band of authorities 
which ventured to attempt to deal with a problem the 
complexities of which were then but little known ; 
nowadays, when legislative sanction has come about, 
there is a wealth of experience, information and advice 
to be drawn upon—but the problem is still of great 
complexity. Last year there were 528 applications for 
exemption; 294 were granted. This may seem a high 
proportion, but Carnarvonshire has always considered 
these applications primarily from the points of view of 
the welfare of the child and its future career, and has 
made grants up to three shillings a week, on an income 
scale, to encourage and assist parents to keep their 
children at school up to the maximum age. Under the 
Education Act of 1936, these maintenance allowances 
will have to be discontinued, and it will be interesting to 
see how far this factor will tend to increase the number 
of applications for exemptions, and the proportion of such 
applications which will be successful. Carnarvonshire 
is not a rich county even though slate-quarrying, 
which suffered a severe set-back for some years, has 
revived owing to building activity in recent years, but 
its educational policy has always been distinguished 
by qualities of initiative and courage. 


Carnarvonshire 
and the School- 
Leaving Age. 


“THE Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1889 

resulted in so much excellent work for higher 
education and gained for Wales, for a long period, such 
pre-eminence in that field, that it has 


west been regarded almost as sacrilege for 
Secondary 
Education. any attempt to be made to amend 


schemes set up under that Act, and now 
unquestionably out of date. But Welsh local education 
authorities have been restive-for many years, and isolated 
criticism has flared out from time to time only to die 
down at the frown of the protagonists of ancestor 
worship. In the days when the rate-aid from local 
education authorities was negligible, and local education 
authorities had not begun building the newer type of 
secondary school—the municipal secondary school type 
—the comparative independence of these intermediate 
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schools was understandable. But under pressure of 
modern developments, especially in costs, the financial 
clauses of schemes are a farce, and the relatively small 
representation on governing bodies of local authorities, 
which supply by far the major part of the income of 
schools, is a reactionary negation of democratic control. 
The whole system, including the system of inspection 
by the Central Welsh Board, needs overhauling. Its 
influence is in the direction of maintaining the isolation 
of one class of school in the face of the clear necessity 
nowadays of integration and co-ordination of schools of 
various types within the educational system. But 
Wales will not lightly abandon its gods! It believes that 
Those friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
grapple them to thy heart with hoops of steel.“ 


A LEADER in the Scottish Educational Journal deals 
with the problems of promoting teachers and 
reminds us that allegations of nepotism and personal 
Th influence in the appointment of head 
e Problems ; 
Sí Promotii teachers are not confined only to certain 
counties and boroughs in England and 
Wales. Apparently it is the practice in Angus for all 
candidates for promotion to be interviewed by the whole 
of the thirty-eight members of the Education Committee 
in session. One argument advanced in support of this 
practice is that it is impossible for every candidate to 
canvass all of the members. Canvassing—which really 
means soliciting support—is not only widespread but 
recognized as an accepted practice even in Edinburgh, 
where advertisements of vacancies include a mild 
reminder that candidates “ may not call on members of 
the Committee except by invitation.” The sooner 
Edinburgh and Scotland adopt the London system, the 
fairer and more dignified their procedure will be. In 
London, a promotion list is made on the advice of the 
inspectors, and London teachers will agree that this 
system is not only just but also efficient. 


HE last number of the Middlesex Schools Gazette 
(Vol. XIX, No. 3), besides providing among other 
things an imposing list of successes of former Middlesex 
School pupils, gives an interesting account of 
Buildings. two new schools recently opened. One 
is a secondary school at Pinner and the 
other a primary school at Uxendon Manor, Kenton. The 
photographs and descriptions of these buildings show 
impressively with what simplicity and adequacy they 
are planned. Both are functional buildings, and the 
elevations and lay-out conform strictly to the purpose 
for which the buildings are intended. We can say that 
in Middlesex, at any rate, the days are past when 
schools were designed as imposing and picturesque 
buildings in which all functions and activities were 
sacrificed for the sake of external appearance. The 
Kenton school looks particularly pleasing, however, 
with its long lines of rectangular windows, brick piers 
and flat roofs, but the site of four and a half acres seems 
needlessly small, though the available land in Middlesex 
is very costly. 
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HE success of women in the recent examination for 
the Civil Service Administrative Class is remark- 
They have gained the record number of eight 
places. Such a result was not anti- 
cipated in 1925 when women were first 
allowed to compete. In the first year, 
a modest ration of three places was allotted to women. 
A correspondent in The Times gives information of the 
subjects selected by women candidates. They have 
proved," he says, "that logic is no longer a male 
characteristic, for in this subject they were awarded 
respectively 74 and 88 per cent." Three women out of 
the eight received full marks for the personality test. 
This test now includes indications of potential qualities 
of leadership." Let us hope that these qualities will 
find an outlet in the offices of Whitehall where the 
humdrum style is usually preferred—and generally 
adopted by those desiring rapid promotion. But it is 
gratifying that the Civil Service Commissioners no 
longer regard candidates as mere numbers. 


able. 


Women and the 
Civil Service. 


THE Earl of Elgin, when moving the annual report 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, referred 

to a number of important experiments undertaken by 
the Trustees in Scotland. The Trustees 


55 have already provided two school 
hostels at Stornoway and two at 
Portree. They have now made a grant of £25,000 for 


the erection of a boys’ hostel at Lerwick. A particularly 
interesting undertaking is the arrangement under which 
a sum not to exceed {10,000 is allocated to meet the 
cost of an inquiry into the connexion between the 
economic and social factors of physical welfare. The 
investigation is under the direction of Sir John Orr, of 
the Rowett Research Institute, the leading authority 
in this country in matters of nutrition. Lord Elgin 
emphasized the importance attached by the Trustees to 
the problem of youth services. He referred particularly 
to the dangerous period at the time when the 
discipline of school was removed and before the sense of 
responsibility had come as a steadying influence. With 
that crucial period in mind, the Trustees had made 
substantial grants during the year to the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs and the National Council of 
Girls’ Clubs. They had also interested themselves in the 
Newbattle Abbey experiment where men, who had 
already taken their place in the world of industry, could 
enjoy the advantage of collegiate life and quiet study. 


2 RELIGION and morality, as understood by adults, 
have no meaning whatever in the experience of 


the child under 7. Ihe religious education of the 

ciii child under 7 is not a matter of instruc- 

i tion, but of influence.” These state- 
Psychology 


ments form the underlying theme of a 
valuable pamphlet, The Religious 
Education of Children Under the Age of Seven Years ” 
(sixpence), recently issued by the Institute of Christian 
Education. It is the first of a series to be published as 
the report of a group of teachers, psychologists and 
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clergy which has been meeting at intervals over a period 
of more than three years. Beginning, as it does, with a 
short outline of the general principles of child psychology, 
and founding upon them its conclusions as to the aims 
and methods of the religious education of young children, 
this pamphlet bears abundant witness to the rapid 
transformation which is taking place in the educational 
work of the Christian Churches. We welcome the note 
on which the pamphlet concludes: ‘‘ Dogmas and 
doctrines are entirely out of place. . . . It is enough 
to present Jesus as the hero and companion, and to say 
that Jesus knew God better than any one else has ever 
known Him." We hope it will be widely read—by 
parents as well as teachers. 


IF the political atmosphere is overcast, a ray of sun- 

shine comes from a reception to celebrate the 
completion of ten years’ work of the Anglo-German 
Academic Bureau, a branch of the 
Deutscher Akademischer Austausch- 
dienst formed in 1924 to repair the 
breach in cultural relations between 
Germany and other countries due to the War. For its 
main work, the Bureau arranges the exchange of uni- 
versity students between the two countries. The 
numbers, though growing, are low. This no doubt is 
due to educational improvements in our own country. 
Iwo or three generations ago, British students were 
almost forced to go to Germany for facilities not offered 
in the home country. School journeys brought 1, 104 
pupils and seventy teachers from Germany to England 
in 1937 and about the same number in the reverse 
direction. If the two countries had known each other 
better, the War might not have occurred. Mutual 
knowledge and understanding," to quote the words of 
General Ewald von Massow at the reception, 1s much 
needed at the present time. 


Anglo-German 
Academic 
Bureau. 


T* annual reunion of the Head Masters Employ- 

ment Committee, held at the Clothworkers’ Hall, 
and attended by 300 of the public and secondary school- 
boys for whom openings in business 


5 and industry were found, produced a 
5 striking address from Sir Wyndham 


Deedes. The present generation, he 
said, had made two great mistakes — first, its trust in 
material wealth and, secondly, its trust in man. Material 
wealth, now under destruction at an alarming rate, was 
a false basis for assessing national prosperity. There 
was nothing our country needed more than leadership 
—not the blind leadership of a dictator. Our natural 
tendency—and for this we should be grateful—is to 
place responsibility on a large number of shoulders. 
But the other tendency—to follow like sheep—is an 
insidious danger against which teachers should be alert. 
D. H. Lawrence said that the people coming out of a 
cinema looked like a cat that had swallowed a stuffed 
canary. Our children must be fed on real food if they 
are to develop independence of thought and action 
—leadership. 
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AN interesting correspondence has been published in 

The Times on school athletics. Mr. C. L. 
Chamberlin considers that the aim of school athletics 
should be all round development. The 
team spirit, as opposed to individual 
prowess, is encouraged by relay races. 
A danger results from excessive training, often inducing 
nervous overstrain. In international competitions, the 
United States and Japan are willing to make greater 
sacrifices in the way of training than our own country. 
Another correspondent, Lord Cholmondeley, raises the 
question of the best time of the year for annual sports. 
He deprecates the present practice of holding sports at 
the fag-end of the Easter term between the football and 
cricket seasons. There is at present in progress, as 
Captain Webster suggests, an “athletic renaissance 
which is unparalleled in the history of sport." Head 
masters, who in the past have shown opposition to 
gladiatorial contests, are now more favourable to 
athletic progress, and the importance of coaching is 
receiving wider recognition. 


School 
Athletics. 


Borg Lord Horder, the guest, and Dr. Buchan, the 

chairman, were in good form at the luncheon of 
the Health and Cleanliness Council at the Holborn 
Restaurant. Proposing the health of 
the Council, Lord Horder said that 
"^ self-expression ” did not induce habits 
of cleanliness in children but children liked cleanliness 
and with training it became almost natural. The Council 
is a propagandist body working under the slogan, 
„Where there's dirt, there's danger." Publications are 
distributed in almost astronomical numbers. Dr. Buchan 
reminded the company that until the time of Queen 
Elizabeth people scraped themselves clean. Soap was a 
new invention in that golden age. It started a formidable 
list of cleaning aids. Cleanliness may be next to godli- 
ness but is certainly more expensive. The Council wish 
to reduce the housewife's drudgery by encouraging the 
use of labour-saving devices. 


Health and 
Cleanliness : 


THE Health and Cleanliness Council is composed of 

representatives of public health authorities, 
education committees, National Health Insurance com- 
mittees and some of the larger volun- 
tary organizations. Its expenditure is 
justified in reduced sickness. But 
there is another aspect. Cleanliness has an aesthetic 
value. A sense of well-being is promoted by cleanliness, 
especially when combined with exercise as in swimming. 
In addition to personal cleanliness, there are domestic 
and civic aspects. Typhus and enteric have been 
banished largely through improved sanitation and 
sanitary cleanliness. A high standard of cleanliness 
in homes, in schools, in towns, can be achieved only 
by constant vigilance. In schools especially, great 
attention must be given to the cleanliness of food, its 
protection from dust, dirt and flies, the disposal of 
refuse, and extermination of vermin. 


Its Aesthetic 
Value. 
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[RE annual exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society 

was held as usual at the Guildhall Art Gallery. 
This year, both the President, Princess Louise, and the 
Founder, Mr. T. A. Ablett, are cele- 
brating their ninetieth birthday. They 
must derive satisfaction from the world- 
wide repute of the Society’s work. What a revolution 
has taken place since the teaching of art in schools con- 
sisted of freehand and model drawing, perhaps per- 
spective and very occasionally clay modelling! The 
Ablett method encourages natural and direct expression 
in all forms of art. Not only observation but also imagina- 
tion are called into play. The display of poster designs 
shows that even utility is not neglected. The prizes 
awarded by the Society provide a wholesome stimulus. 
Some of the work, produced by young children, is 
amazing. We congratulate the Society on its progress 
during the past fifty years. 


Royal Drawing 
Society. 


HE non-commercial, non-profit-making organization 
incorporated under the title of Junior Programs 
owes its inception to one of a group of mothers, members 
of a New Jersey Women’s Club, who 
were distressed by the pre-occupation 
of their children with sensational and 
often undesirable films, the only public entertainment 
available for them in their own neighbourhood. The 
upshot was the formation of a group of travelling com- 
panies performing, in schools or hired halls, operas, 
plays and ballets suitable for audiences of children 
between the ages of 6 to 16. The marked success of this 
undertaking seemed to call for a further development 
—the linking-up of the entertainments with school work 
by the provision of material for related activities in 
science, art and handicraft. Teachers themselves asked 
for bibliographies, programme notes, biographies, scores 
and so on, to be used in advance in the class-room. In 
one solitary instance the authorities had, later, to confess 
that six weeks of intensive preparation had dulled the 
interest of the children in the actual performance, and 
that, after it, contrary to the usual experience, they had 
no suggestions of their own to offer for its improvement. 
This was, however, a conspicuous exception, seeming to 
point to an error of judgment on the part of an over- 
zealous and over-conscientious staff. By December, 
1937, Junior Programs companies had played to over 
500,000 children, and it is confidently expected that this 
season 1,000,000 more will have been reached in U.S.A. 
and Canada. 


Junior 
Programs, Inc. 


AN interesting interim report* has been issued, as 

the result of five years' inquiry, by the School 
Epidemics Committee of the Medical Research Council. 
Boarding schools are the only ones that 
come into the picture, and the data 
refer to 22,166 boys and 7,600 girls, 
mostly between 13 and 18. It appears that boys suffer 


Health in 
Schools. 


* Epidemics in Schools : An Analysis of the Data collected during 
the First Five Years of a Statistical Inquiry by the School Epidemics 
Committee of the Medical Research Council. H. M. Stationery 
Ottice. 48. 6d. 
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twice as frequently as girls from middle-ear disease, two 
and a half times as frequently from pneumonia and 
eleven times as frequently from acute rheumatism 
—perhaps because of a stricter supervision of girls. But 
girls suffered more often from appendicitis than boys. 
The common cold was one of the most important causes 
of lost time. Including influenza, 53 per cent of all time 
lost was on account of minor respiratory diseases. The 
average time lost by a boy through illness is nearly five 
days in the Lent term, two and a half in the summer 
term and just over two in the Christmas term, which 
confirms the general impression that the first term in the 
year is the most dangerous time. Sickness rates tend to 
fall as pupils grow older, owing to “increasing herd 
immunity." One conclusion reached is that there is a 
tendency for children’s tonsils to be removed as a routine 
prophylactic ritual for no particular reason and with no 
particular result. The report is a valuable one, and is 
deserving of the attention of all school authorities. 


THE Government has anticipated the Easter debates 

by granting an increase of 5 per cent on national 
teachers’ salaries. It is further provided, in order to 
reduce unemployment, that women 
teachers shall retire on pension at the 
age of 60 or after thirty-five years 
service, whichever period is first completed. The 
Government, however, reserves the right to reconsider 
these concessions within three years if the general 
financial condition of the country requires it. There is 
naturally a good deal of dissatisfaction, but it is obviously 
wise to accept any part of the full demand which can be 
secured. The whole examination system for secondary 
schools is to be revised. The Department of Education 
has adopted the sensible plan of consulting all bodies 
representing secondary education. They will be asked 
to express their views on every aspect of the examination 
system, e.g. extent of courses, prescribed text- books. 
“higher ’’ and “ lower courses, award of scholarships, 
&c. The schools will welcome the changed attitude of 
the Department which some years ago produced a new 
scheme without first seeking the advice of those engaged 
in teaching. The scheme was rejected by the schools 
and had to be withdrawn. 


Southern 
ireland. 


“THE Royal Society of Teachers has left its offices at 

Bedford Square which it has occupied for so long, 
and is now at Gordon House, Gordon Square, London, 
W. C. T, the home of the Four Secondary 


oe Associations and many other educa- 
3 tional bodies. To come more closely 


into contact with associations of 
teachers in this way would seem to be a good move. A 
certain amount of professional apathy has still to be 
overcome, and the existence of so many “ unqualified 
practitioners " is still a very serious handicap to the 
securing of proper professional status. We hope that 
the inducements now being offered to young teachers to 
become registered will result in a considerable increase 
in membership. 
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In every School Hall | 


an Organ 
THE Háfninonp 
an 


MAKES THIS 
POSSIBLE 


Because 


The Hammond Organ 
is being demonstrated 
at: 


* The Hammond Organ, occupying only a few square feet of space, 
has all the tonal qualities of a pipe organ. 
three times that of any other organ. 


* The dynamic range is 
* Its 
* Having no pipes or 
reeds, the Hammond Organ can never go out of tune—therefore, the 
expense of periodical tuning is eliminated. & For the accompaniment of 
voices—solo or choir, this instrument is unsurpassed. — & For use with 
the school orchestra it will give that fulness of tone usually associated 
with the largest orchestra. * Invaluable where full woodwind and 
brass are not available. * Any pianist can quickly master the technique. 
The operation of the tonal controls is remarkably easy. 


* It is easily moved. 
installation calls for no structural alterations. 


* The initial cost is exceedingly low (from £395) and the upkeep 
cost so small as to be negligible. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST, OR 
AN APPOINTMENT MADE AT ANY OF THE STUDIOS THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY. FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO: 


Sole Distributors for Great Britain : 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD., 295 Regent St., LONDON, W. I 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1939 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1939 


ENGLISH 


Addison and Steele.—COVERLEY PAPERS from the 
“SPECTATOR.” Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 28. 


[Junior 
Shakespeare.—MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
28. (School 


—— MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK. 
Scholar's Library. 28. [School 


—— MACBETH. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD, 


IS. 6d. net. [School 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
28. [Junior and School 


—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEERES, 
B.A. Scholar’s Library. 28. (Junior and School 


— — TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
HERFORD. 18. 6d. net. [Junior and School 


—THE LADY OF SHALOTT, THE LOTOS- 
EATERS, OENONE, ULYSSES, LANCELOT 
AND ELAINE, THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 
Edited by F. J. Row, M. A., and W. T. WEBB, 


M. A. 28. 6d. [School 
Treble, H. A.—A SECOND BOOK OF MODERN 
POETRY. 18. 4d. [Junior 


ENGLISH -—contd. 


An Anthology of Poetry from Spenser to Arnold. 
Edited by WILLIAM WIrrSs, M. A. 58. net. 

This anthology provides in a convenient and 
compact form those poems which are included in 
the General English Literature syllabus for the 
School Certificate Examination of the University 
of Cambridge. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar.—_THE GALLIC WAR. Book VI. Edited by 
C. CoLBEcK, M.A. 28. [Junior 
Cicero. PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited by E. H. 
Donkin, M.A. 38. [School 
id —BOOK XXI. Edited by J. E. * ae 
[Sc 
Ovid. — HEROIDUM EPISTULAE XIII. (Containing 
XII, XIII and XIV.) Edited by EVRLVN S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 48. [School 
W Book II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
M. A. [Junior and School 
Euripides. HECUBA. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, M. A., 
and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 28. 
[Junior and School 
Plato.—CRITO, and PART OF THE PHAEDO. 
Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, M.A. 3s. [School 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book IV. Edited by Rev. 
E. D. STONE, M.A. 28. (Junior and School 


Complete Líst, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1939 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1939 


ENGLISH 


it. sod Lanes Selected by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Book V. Selected by LAURENCE 
Binyon. Edited by J. H. FowrER, M.A. 28. 3d. 


[School 

Scott. —QOUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction 
and Notes. 3s. 6d. [/wnior 
—— QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by A. L. Eno. 
2s. [/wnior 


Shakespeare. —HENRY IV. Part I. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 28. [School 
—— HENRY IV. Parts I and II. Edited by M. 
ALDERTON PINK, M.A. Scholar's Library. 28. 6d. 
[School 

—— HENRY IV. Part I. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
HERFORD. 1s. 6d. net. [School 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[School 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by F. 
ALLEN, M.A. Scholar's Library. 2s. (School 


ULIUS CAESAR. Edited by Prof. C. H. 


ERFORD. IS. 6d. net. [School 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
2s. [School 


—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEERES, 
B.A. Scholar's Library. 2s. [School 


—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. C. H. 


HERFORD. rs. 6d. net. [School 
—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 28. 
(Junior 


ENGLISH—conitd. 


Shakespeare.—AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by CicELv 
Boas. Scholar's Library. 28. [Junior 


—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by Prof. C. H. 


HERFORD. Is. 6d. net. [Junior 
—— THE TEMPEST. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[Junior 


—— THE TEMPEST. Edited by EDWARD THOMPSON, 
M.A., Ph.D. Scholar's Library. 28. [Junior 


—— THE TEMPEST. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 


Is. 6d. net. [Junior 
LATIN AND GREEK 
Caesar.—THE GALLIC WAR. Book I. Edited by 

Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. (School 
—— THE GALLIC WAR. Book V. Edited by 
C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
Livy.—BOOK XXII. Edited by J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. [School 


Ovid.—METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. (Expur- 
gated Edition.) Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. L/untor 


Virgi. —AENEID. Book II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 


M.A. 2s. [School 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. Edited by 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 28. [School 


—— ANABASIS. Book I. Edited by E. A. WELLS, 


M.A. 2s. [School 
GERMAN 
Durian.—STABUSCH. Edited by Jack Rivers, M.A. 

2s. [Junior 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W. c. 2 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Birmingham, 1939 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1939 


ENGLISH 


Arnold.— POEMS. (Containing '' The Scholar Gipsy.“ 
Selected and Edited by G. C. MACAULAY. 28. 
Browning.—SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. (Containing . Abt 
Mab Edited by Mrs. M. G. GLAZEBROOK. 

IS. 4d. 

Goldsmith.— THE DESERTED VILLAGE. Edited 
by ARTHUR BARRETT, B. A. 18. 

— THE TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. Edited by J. W. HALRS, M.A. 9d. 

Milton.—PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited 
by M. MACMILLAN, D.Litt. 2s. 3d. 

— PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited by 
G. C. Irwin, M.A. With an Introduction by Guy 
Boas, M.A. Scholar's Library. 2s. 6d. 

Rossetti, Christina. —- SELECTED POEMS.  (Contain- 
ing Goblin Market.“) Edited by W. M. RossETTI. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Shakespeare. —MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 


2s. 
— MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, 
M.A. Scholar's Library. 2s. 
—— MACBETH. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERForp. 
Is. 6d. net. 
— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
K. DEIGHTON. 28s. 


ENGLISH —contd. 


.—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Edited by P. H. B. Lyon, M.A. Scholar's Library. 
28. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
Prof. C. H. HERFORD. Is. 6d. net. 

THE LADY OF SHALOTT AND OTHER 
POEMS. (Containing ‘‘ The  Lotos-Eaters.") 
Edited by J. H. FowrER, M.A. 18. gd. 

—— OENONE AND OTHER POEMS. (Containing 

The Lotos-Eaters.") Edited by F. J. Rowe, 

M.A., and W. T. WEBB, M.A. is. 9d. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar.—THE GALLIC WAR. Book VII. Edited 
by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
M. A. 28. 

VirgiL —GEORGICS. Book IV. Edited by T. E. 
PAGE, M.A. 28. 

Aeschylus.—PERSAE. Edited by A. O. PRICKARD, 
M. A. 3s. 

Homer. —ILIAD. Books XIII. XXIV. Edited by 
W. Lear, Litt. D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M. A. 


8. 
Thucydides. —THE ATHENIAN DISASTER IN 
SICILY. Edited by E. C. MancHANT, M.A. 28. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. Edited by 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS 


LOWER AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1939 


ENGLISH 


Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
Rev. JOHN Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. [Lower 
—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Parts I and II. 
Edited by Prof. Huh MOFFATT. 28. [Lower 
Chaucer.—THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. Edited by 
A. W. POLLARD. Is. 6d. [School 
—— THE PARDONER’S TALE. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD and M. M. BARBER. Is. 6d. [School 


Milton.—COMUS, NATIVITY ODE, L'ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, SONNETS, &c. 
Edited by W. BELL, M.A. 3s. [School 

—— COMUS, LYCIDAS AND OTHER POEMS. 
(Containing the prescribed poems.) Edited by 
S. E. ALLEN. 2s. [School 

Scott. —QUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction 
and Notes. 3s. 6d. Lower 

— QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by A. L. Eno. 


2s. [Lower 
Shakespeare.—MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
2s. [Lower and School 


—— MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PIN k, M.A. 
Scholar's Library. 28. [Lower and School 
—— MACBETH. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 
Is. 6d. net. [Lower and School 
——— MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited by 
K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 


ENGLISH—contd. 


Shakespeare.—MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited 
by F. E. Bupp, Ph.D. Scholar's Library. 2s. [School 
—— MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited by 
Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 1s. 6d. net. [School 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON, 
2s. (Lower 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEERES, 
B.A. Scholar’s Library. 28. [Lower 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
HERFORD. 18. 6d. net. (Lower 
Swift. —?GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Edited by CLIFTON 
JOHNSON. 2s. (School 
Tennyson.—THE COMING OF ARTHUR, THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR, and GARETH AND 
LYNETTE. Edited by F. J. Row, M. A., and 
G. C. MaACAULAY, M.A. 28. 6d. [Lotwer 


LATIN AND GREEK 
Livy.—BOOK V. Edited by M. ALFORD. 2s. [School 


VirgiL —AENEID. Book IX. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M. A. 28. [School 
Euripides.—H ECUBA. Edited by Rev. J. BoNp, 
M. A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School 


Thucydides.—BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 


M.A. 4s. [School 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. Edited by 
Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s. [School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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ENGLISH 
| THE SCHOLAR'S LIBRARY. New Volumes. j 
y General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. | 
AMERICAN PROSE. Selected and edited by GUY BOAS, M. A., Head Master of Sloane School, ( 
Chelsea. 2s. 6d. 
GREECE AND ROME. A Selection from the Works of Sir JAMES G. FRAZER, O.M., ( 
chosen and edited by S. G. OWEN, M.A., Litt.D., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
With 2 maps. 2s. 6d. 
Please send for complete List. ( / 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by Prof. W. S. Y 
KNICKERBOCKER. (Modern Readers’ Series.) 4s. 6d. $ 
FRENCH AND GERMAN \ 
LE MASQUE DE FER: Roman Historique. By ROBERT JEAN-BOULAN. / 
Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc., Supervisor in Educational Practice, King’s College, London. (Modern V 
French Series.) 28. | V 
FRENCH VERSE FOR SCHOOLS. With Vocabulary and Exercises. By F. W. J. d 
SAUNDERS, late Headmaster, Marienthal Public School, Saskatchewan, Canada. 1s. 6d. (Y 
Intended to introduce pupils to the best modern French verse. The poems selected are short, / 
straightforward, simple in construction and are such as can readily be understood and appreciated with 
the minimum amount of help from the teacher. * 
SPIEL MIT WOLKEN UND WINDEN: Erzählung aus dem d 
Segelfliegerleben. By HANS DITTMER. Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant (> 
Modern Language Master, Manchester Grammar School. 28. ( 
A story told with the use of as few technical words as possible, and provided with a full vocabulary. $ 
ZUM WIEDERERZAHLEN: A Collection of Simple German ( 
Anecdotes and Stories for Intensive Reading and Reproduction. ‘ 
Collected and arranged by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 2s. y 
SCIENCE , 
BIOLOGY FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS. With Instructions for Simple Practical Experi- ( 


ments. Book I. By M. R. LAMBERT, M.A. (Oxon.), Science Teacher in the West Oxford Senior ; 
School. With Illustrations. 2s. Y 

This is the first of a series of three books forming a practical course in biology for Senior Schools ( 
and the junior forms of Secondary Schools. The scheme is a reproduction of the author’s course of 
biology in an Oxford Senior School which has received warm approbation from biologists and Y 
cducationists. ( 


INTRODUCTORY GENERAL SCIENCE. By L. M. PARSONS, D. Sc., D. I. C., 


Science Master, Westminster City School. With numerous Illustrations. 38. 6d. 


A course in General Science of School Certificate standard, dealing chiefly with physics, chemistry . 

and biology. „ 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By N. H. BLACK, Assistant Professor of N 
Physics, Harvard University ; and H. N. DAVIS, President of Stevens Institute, formerly Professor of ( 


Mechanical Engineering, Harvard University. 8s. 6d. 

The authors of this book point out that physics has too often been taught in a purely academic 1 
fashion, instead of in the light of its social and industrial uses. They have tried to treat the subject in C 
the latter way in their present volume, starting with the topics which are easy to understand and passing 


Q on to those which are more difficult. j 
\ N ` 
) AN INTRODUCTION TO LABORATORY TECHNIQUE. By A. J]. / 
$ ANSLEY, Physics Department, University College of the South-West of England, Exeter. With N 

a Foreword by Prof. F. H. NEWMAN, D.Sc. 12s. 6d. net. C 

This book is one which should commend itself to a wide field of teachers of science, for it contains „ 

) an up-to-date résumé of the processes and technique required in laboratories. N 
PSYCHOLOGY à 

) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. By N. NORSWORTHY, Ph.D., late ^. 
Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia University, and M. T. X 

/ WHITLEY, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. Revised 1 
V Edition. 8s. 6d. A 
) There has been so great a development of interest in the psychology of childhood, so much research p. 
A work has appeared since 1918, that it seemed desirable to prepare a revision of this text-book. A survey d 
\ of the field shows a devitalizing of some problems, the emergence of others, changes in emphasis, and ^ 
) many additions to our knowledge about child development, since the first edition appeared. These B 
\ changes are reflected in the new edition, which omits or compresses treatment of some topics, greatly i 
( enlarges that of others, and adds four chapters in consequence. e 
/ MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 A 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


GERMANY 


The building up of a state of war-preparedness in National 
e Socialist Germany has necessarily in- 
School Rolls creased the tendency to reduce the 
quantitative side of education; this 
factor had already become apparent since 1926, the peak 
year of the “ prosperous ” period of the Weimar Republic, 
owing to increasing economic difficulties, but is now 
intensified. 


Taking Prussia as an example, one finds that there were 
nearly 451,000 pupils in its secondary 
schools in 1926, while this figure had 
dropped in 1934 to 366,000—a decrease 
of about 10,000 per year ; schools and classes also decreased 
from nearly 16,000 to under 14,000, or an average drop of 
536 for each year from 1930 to 1934. This “ wastage ” is 
felt particularly keenly in the two top forms, of which only 
31 were combined in 1930, whereas 352 were combined 
in 1935. 

As an example of the decrease in individual] towns, Berlin 
in 1928 had 828 schools of all kinds with 
about 372,000 pupils, and in 1936 there 
are 700 schools with 335,000 pupils. 
Most noticeable perhaps of the results of the Nazi 
" Weltanschaung," is the attempt to 
relegate women to the simple duties of 
Kinder, Küche, Kirche," by limiting 
the number of women in higher education; from 1911 to 
I931 there was an increase of from 2,300 to 21,300, whereas 
in 1935 the number had fallen to 10,800. 


—in Prussia 


—in Berlin. 


Fewer Women 
at Universities. 


But the students who are left in the universities have 
less time (or inclination) for the academic 
life, as there has been a general decline 
in the use of German libraries—university 
libraries in particular ; the numbers using them sank from 
37,000 in 1932 to 23,000 in 1934 and, in addition, only 40 
per cent of the matriculated students used them in 1934 
as against 45 per cent in 1932. Throughout the Reich, all 
State school libraries are being re-examined in the light of 
, National-Socialist , principles; a basic 
5 list of the 120 books which must be 
included in every library is divided into 
the following sections: The Dawn of All Time; Nordic 
Heroes: German Battles, German Greatness in Martyrs 
and Leaders; the Memory of the World War ; Unforgotten 
Colonies—Germans throughout the World ; Youth marches 
into the New Germany ; Books about Aviation. 


Decrease in 
Library Use. 


For some time now, the German school-course has been 
organized on a twelve- instead of a 
Length 4 eT thirteen-year basis; six years are spent 
eee athe primary school and six years in 
the secondary school. This is to fulfil that part of the 
Four Year Plan which requires one year’s military service, 
and is achieved by compressing the work of the two years 
previous to Matriculation into one year, and by finding 
room for five additional periods in every week. This is 
regarded as a temporary measure for the transition period, 
which is also provided for by the decisions 
of a convention—hitherto conducted 
only with the churches—between the 
seal aene Minister, the Nazi Party organization 
and the chief of the Labour Front early 
in 1937. These were that the latter should have power to 
create vocational schools, especially in rural areas unable 
formerly to possess such schools through lack of funds, and 
that the former shall be authorized to create Aufbauschulen, 
which are intended to enable country children to matriculate 
after the necessary twelve years. 


Educational f 
5 o 


In March of last year the Minister finally issued an 
ordinance concerning the regulations for 


P iind the transition period, containing the 
Schooli. principles of secondary education re- 


organization. A distinction is drawn 
between a principal type of secondary school and a special 
type, and in each town which possesses secondary schools 
the principal type should be represented at least once. 
Provision is made for two compulsory foreign languages 
which vary for boys’ and for girls’ secondary schools ; 
English and Latin being taught in the former and English 
and French in the latter, but English in both cases being 
the primary language. The upper division of the secondary 
school for boys is divided into a language section and a 
mathematics-science section, and that for girls into a 
language section and a domestic-science section or not 
divided at all and comprising both branches. But most 
significant here is the fact that the girls have no advanced 
mathematics-science course provided for them, home-manage- 
ment, important as it is, and modern languages, being 
regarded as enough for them. 


For the boys, the two sections of the upper division will 
satisfy the needs filled hitherto by the 


pga er of Realgymnasium and the Oberrealschule 
Amalgamated. types, which now disappear. For the 


girls, the Studtenanstalt of the Realgym- 
nasium and the Frauenoberschule will be superseded by the 
alternative courses in the upper division. 


The Aufbauschule and the Gymnasium represent the 
special types, the former usually being a 


: arse PS of boarding school for country children as 
School, mentioned above, and the latter a school 


with a classical course; Latin being the 
first language, Greek the second (as from the third class) 
and English the third, with no bifurcation in the upper 
division. Briefly, these special types will only be particular 
forms of the principal type without divisions in the upper 
classes. 


Inf the name of Gleichschaltung the winter of 1937 
saw eight new training colleges founded. 
All the provinces now have the same 
type of university institution for the 
training of teachers, with the exception of Thuringia and 
Brunswick, where the colleges have been attached and 
subordinated to the University or Higher Technical School 
until this year. According to the Minister's inauguration 
speech, the new colleges must not be considered as 
“camouflaged normal schools," nor as “second-rate 
universities," but as universities of the same standing as 
the others, giving future teachers the opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge well based on personal research. In 
other words, training colleges are to be party forcing-frames 
isolated from the humanizing effects of contact with the 
other faculties of the universities. 


Uniformity in 
Training Colleges. 


4 


Without mentioning the similar “ gleichgeschaltende ” 
work of the Hutlerjugend and Labour 


5 Front, one may well wonder in view of 
the West? these developments whether the Führer's 


words to the Reichstag in 1935 will be 
borne out: '' Whoever lights the torch of war in Europe 
can wish for nothing but chaos. We, however, live in the 
firm conviction that in our time will be fulfilled, not the 
decline but the renaissance of the West. That Germany 
may make an imperishable contribution to this great work 
is our proud hope and our unshakable belief.“ 
Received: Internationale Zeitschrift für Erziehung ; 
Informations Pédagogiques Internationale; Bulletin of the 
International Bureau of Education. 
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THE DAWN OF MANKIND 


By E. N. FALLAIZE, B.A., formerly Hon. Secretary of the Royal Anthropological Institute 


“THE science of anthropology has been defined as the 

study of all that a man is and all that a man does 
.—a definition that leaves little to be desired on the score 
of comprehensiveness, if somewhat vague in direction. 
Fortunately for the student, the limits of the study of 
early man are more precisely prescribed by the character 
of the evidence. The investigation of the origin and 
descent of man must rely on the date afforded by such 
skeletal remains of man as have survived from the 
geological epochs preceding recent times, together with 
such inferences as are to be drawn from the comparative 
study of man’s bodily structure as a member of the 
animal kingdom, while of his early civilization no 
direct evidence survives save in the things he had made 
of enduring material, such as bone and stone. 

Although from quite primitive times man would 
appear to have been deeply interested in himself and his 
origin, and from the beginnings of pictorial and written 
record to have noted differences in appearance and even 
of custom and character between himself and con- 
tiguous peoples or those with whom he came into con- 
tact, the science of anthropology as such, which is 
concerned with such matters, is of comparatively late 
origin. It may be said indeed to have first acquired 
coherence and direction with the publication of the 
Darwinian hypothesis in The Origin of Spectes and the 
later Descent of Man, more especially as elaborated and 
applied to man by T. H. Huxley. The evolutionary 
theories of Herbert Spencer were also of no little 
importance, but more particularly in cultural studies. 
An account of early writers on the various aspects of 
the study of man, which led up to the science, will be 
found in A History of Anthropology, by A. C. Haddon 
and A. Hingston Quiggin. A more elaborate study is 
A Hundred Years of Anthropology, by T. K. Penniman, 
especially valuable for its study of post-Darwinian 
development leading up to the specialization, which is a 
conspicuous feature in modern anthropological studies. 

Penniman’s book is also useful in that its various 
chapters serve as a conspectus of the wide range of 
subjects covered by the science as a whole—in fact from 
this point of view it might be regarded as an essential 
preliminary to the study of early man. In earlier and 
less sophisticated days when it was not impossible for 
a single individual to master without great difficulty 
the whole of the evidence relating to savages as 
well as early man, it was the practice, as will be found 
in Lord Avebury’s once popular books, such as Pre- 
historic Times, and the like, to expound the general 
cultural status of early man, as well as the uses of his 
stone implements, by means of analogies drawn from the 
practices of modern backward peoples. Although the 
possible fallacies and pitfalls of this method, except when 
used with extreme reserve, are now apparent, it is 
essential that the student should appreciate the relation 
of the study of early man to other branches of anthropo- 


logical study, and should know something of the 
mentality and general social atmosphere of backward 
communities, which must present some resemblance, 
however much modified by later cultural development, 
to that of the primitive human group. For this purpose 
Sir E. B. Tylor’s Anthropology, though published more 
than fifty years ago, and his longer Primitive Culture, are 
still unrivalled as an introduction to anthropological 
modes of thought. Scarcely less admirable in its way 
is R. R. Marett’s Anthropology, which contains chapters 
on ancient man, in the Home University Library. 

To such essential prolegomena to the study of early 
man must be added some acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples and methods of geological studies and zoological 
classification. On the former, more especially on the 
geologists’ study and classification of the strata of the 
earth’s surface, the human palaeontologist and archaeo- 
logist must rely for their dating, both absolute and relative, 
by the geological time-scale in those periods of human 
pre-history before historic time begins to be recorded, 
when dealing with the human skeletal remains and 
artefacts of early man. Upon the methods of zoology 
the anthropologist depends not only for dealing with the 
various types of man, but also in determining man’s 
place in the scale of the animal world, and more espe- 
cially in relation to the great apes, upon comparative 
study of which depends the evidence for man’s evolu- 
tion. For this purpose, the excellent little volumes on 
geology and zoology in the Home University Library 
will be adequate. 

Further, some knowledge is necessary of the geological 
and geographical conditions which prevailed in those 
geological epochs, in man which appears, as well as of 
the fauna, whether now extinct or still surviving, which 
was contemporary with him, a most important class of 
evidence. Here the introductory chapters of the more 
important works mentioned later will suffice ; but for 
more detailed treatment the first two chapters of The 
Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, by J. L. Myres, are 
admirable, while the same writer’s Dawn of History in 
the Home University Library is an excellent, if lighter, 
exposition of the geographical theme. The Cambridge 
Ancient History, it may be mentioned, has an excellent 
bibliography for those who wish to pursue a fascinating 
subject further. 

The question of classification is one of considerable 
importance and, unfortunately, complexity. It 1s 
discussed in its simplest terms in A. A. Goldenweiser's 
Anthropology (1937), which apart from a chapter on the 
relationships of man as a member of the animal kingdom, 
is devoted to cultural anthropology only. The principles 
are discussed more technically though briefly in W. E. 
Le Gros Clark's Early Forerunners of Man, otherwise a 
book for advanced students. 

The obvious superficial resemblances in form between 

(Continued on page 298) 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By Frepericx Prescorr, M.Sc, Ph.D. A.I.C., and 
Duper Ripcg, M. Sc., A. I. C. 8e. 6d. 


A new book covering the organic chemistry required 
by second year medical students and by students readin 
5 B. Sc. Degree. In order to meet the aceda 
of ical s ts the chapters dealing with the carbo- 
hydrates, purines, proteins and fermentation are treated 
more fully than is usual in most text-books of organic 
chemistry. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE: BIOLOGY 
By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., and A. V. Spratr, M.Sc. 28. 6d. 


Provides a sound introduction to general Biology based 
on the study of familiar types, and covers the Biology 
sections of School Certificate General Science syllabuses. 
The work is dealt with in a practical manner, clear, simple 
language being used, and is well illustrated with diagrams 
and pictures. 


U.T.P. GRADED FRENCH READERS 
Edited by M. A. Lesonnois, B.ès L., and SrracHan TURNBULL, B.A. 


A series of attractive, well-illustrated class-books appropriately graded for use from the first year to the School Certificate 
examination. Brief notes and a vocabulary are included in each book. Already published : 


Grade I (for first year). 
Turnbull 


Grade II (for second year). 


Grade III (for third year). 
18. 


Grade IV (for fourth and 
years). 


SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
(with Passages for Dictation) 


By Harry SHoosurirn, M. A., and T. W. H. Hunt, M.A. 
bird Edition. 18. 6d. 
Contains rules for spelling, classified lists of words 
commonly mis-spelt and words generally recognized as 
difficult. 


THE MAP APPROACH TO 
MODERN HISTORY, 1789-1914 
By W. E. Brown, M. A., and A. W. Corsu, M. Sc., F.G.S. 
198. 


A collection of maps illustrating important events in 
the history of Europe. The main facts involved are 
summarized in the page of text facing cach map. 


Titou et sa bicyclette. By M. A. Lebonnois. xs. Les Amis de Jacquot. By Strachan 
. IS. 


Le Proscrit. By L. Liverani. xs. 3d. Valentin. By Pierre du Chateau. 18. 3d. 
Le ar qui chante. By Charles de Vitis. 18. 6d. Papiole. By Marguerite Froment. 


Páüquerette. By Etienne Jolicler. xs. 9d. Sosurette. By Jean Rosmer. rs. 9d. 


ELEMENTARY MAPWORK 


By A. W. Corsa, M. Sc., F.G.S., and D. M. Huwr, B.Sc. 

IS. 

Provides instruction in mapping and ing with 

numerous exercises. A section! of an Ona urvey 
Map is included. 


THE MAP APPROACH TO 


BRITISH HISTORY, 1603-1914 


By W. E. Brown, M. A., and A. W. Coysn, M.Sc., ae 

1s. 6d. 

Planned on exactly similar lines to the nap Approach 

to Modern History, this book is designed to help pupils to 

8 for themselves about events and situations in British 
ory. 


ARITHMETIC 
By C. H. Hinr, M. A., and P. G. Werrronp, B.A. 
Books I, II, III. Each book, 18. 6d. With Answers, 18. 9d. Book IV, xs. 3d. With Answers, 18. 6d. 
This series constitutes a three or four years! course and covers all the work usually eg jt up to the end of the School 


Certificate year. Large modern type is used throughout and the presentation of all parts 
The printing is particularly clear and there seem to be sufficient exercises for all purposes. 


the subject-matter is up to date. 
Originality of 


arrangement combined with thoroughness of treatment.” —Journal of Education. 


A Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications may be had post free on request 
2; ST. GILES HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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man, apes, and monkeys, suggests a patent classification 
in a single group. This is confirmed by detailed morpho- 
logical comparison, of which the results will be found 
in the work of Sir Arthur Keith and of the late Sir Grafton 
Elliot Smith on the development of the brains of apes 
and man. Of recent years, much attention has been 
given to the study of the behaviour of apes under 
experimental observation. The evidence to be deduced 
from this branch of study will be found analysed, dis- 
cussed, and supplemented by original observations in 
S. Zuckerman's Functional Affinities of Man, Monkeys, 
and Apes, and The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. 

Phylogenetic classification of man (as opposed to 
taxonomic classification to which reference is made 
above), in other words, the study of the origin and 
descent of man raises the whole problem of evolution, 
with which it is not proposed to deal here, except in so 
far as man and his more immediate ancestors are 
concerned. l 

During the present century, but more especially since 
the Great War, a series of important discoveries relating 
to early man and more especially to the discovery of the 
skeletal remains of new and primitive types of early 
man have revolutionized this study. The first recog- 
nized primitive type, the Neanderthal skull, which was 
found in 1857—an earlier example was found at 
Gibraltar in 1848 but not recognized as such until 
comparatively recently—was for long regarded as 
abnormal, but after the discovery of the ape-man of Java, 
Pithecanthropus erectus, in 1891-94, of which the human 
character was also doubted, it was held for some time that 
a line of descent might be traced from Pithecanthropus 
to modern man as represented by the Australian 
through Neanderthal man. Later discoveries, Piltdown 
in 1912, Rhodesian man in 1921, the Lady of Lloyd's in 
1925, and also Peking man in 1929 and 1936, have 
modified these views, and Neanderthal is now generally 
regarded as an offshoot from the main stem, which died 
out, while modern man, far more ancient than previously 
supposed, with the anthropoids, is traced back to a 
common ancestor through some form of man or precursor 
of man who must have existed in the Tertiary geological 
epoch. 

All the early forms of man hitherto discovered, 
including the earliest types, to which characters fore- 
casting the coming of modern man are attributed, belong 
to, at the earliest, the early phase of the Pleistocene, 
and possibly later, in the Quaternary epoch. The 
interpretation now accepted on the whole of the relations 
of the approximately contemporary Pithecanthropus, 
Piltdown, and Peking man supports this view. The possi- 
bility of a Tertiary ancestor for man has directed fresh 
attention to the study of the fossil apes of the Tertiary 
period, which have been found in France, Germany, 
Egypt, and in India, while the discovery of a form, 
Australopithecus, in South Africa in 1925 and 1936, 
approaching still more nearly the human than any 
previously known examples, as well as new species of 
fossil apes from India, seem at present to point in the 
same direction as the human evidence. Particulars of 
these early forms and types are weirdly and tersely set 
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forth in the little guide to the exhibits illustrating 
human Palacontology in the British Museum (Natural 
History) ; and the evidence is fully set out and discussed 
in the early chapters of E. A. Hooton's Up from the A pe, 
a book popular and unconventional in style, but sound 
in matter. 

The whole question of the descent of man and the 
relation of fossil man to the anthropoid line of descent 
is discussed with admirable lucidity by Elliot Smith in 
his Essays on the Evolution of Man (ed. 2, 1927), in 
which he also examines the position of Piltdown man, 
a problem which has puzzled anthropologists, owing to 
the ape-like jaw found in combination with a skull and 
brain of essentially modern type. He also deals with the 
Lady of Lloyd's, a skull which he afterwards declared to be 
modern, but of a far earlier date than any modern skull 
previously known. He further reviews the evidence in the 
light of the discovery of Peking man in Jn Search of Man's 
Ancestors, a little book of which the importance is not 
to be gauged by its popular form. For an extended 
discussion of these problems with descriptions of the 
individual examples from fossil apes down to modern 
man, Sir Arthur Keith's Antiquity of Man and Further 
Discoveries relating to the Antiquity of Man (1931) may 
be consulted in detail. An excellent and lucid summary 
of the evidence will also be found in the first volume of 
The Corridors of Time, by H. J. E. Peake and H. J. 
Fleure, while W. J. Sollas’s Ancient Hunters is especially 
valuable for his account of the men of the later palaeo- 
lithic period. Recently, much interest has been aroused 
by discoveries of early remains of man in East Africa, 
to which a chapter is devoted as well as to discoveries 
in other parts of Africa in L. S. B. Leakey’s Stone Age 
Man in Africa. i 

Fresh discoveries of remains of early man are bein 
made with disconcerting frequency, so that standard 
works of references are soon out of date. The latest 
discoveries of Peking. man and important discoveries 
relating to * modern' man in Palestine have not yet 
reached the text-books. For announcements of such 
additions to knowledge a watch should be kept on the 
columns of The Times and Nature, where as a rule 
writers are careful to place new discoveries in true 


perspective. 


Essay Competition on Subjects Relating to the 
Empire.—The Council of The Royal Empire Society, with 
a view to encourage the progress of Imperial Studies in 
the Schools of the Empire, and among the children of 
British subjects generally, has decided to award in 1938, 
medals and prizes for the best essays sent in by boys or 
girls in three classes : Class A.—Candidates of 16 and under 
19 years of age on November 30, 1938; Class B.—Candi- 
dates of 14 and under 16 on November 3o, 1938 ; Class C. 
—Candidates under the age of 14 on November 30, 1938. 
The subjects prescribed for 1938 are Class A: The Import- 
ance of safeguarding Imperial Communications. Class B: 
To what extent does a common interest in sport unite the 
peoples of the Empire ? Class C: What part of the British 
Empire would you like to visit and why ? Further details 
will be forwarded on application to the Royal Empire 
Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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NEW OXFORD MUSIC 


A COLLECTION OF SEVENTY TUNES, chosen 
for the Music Syllabus of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Schools Examination Board. 


Collected by H. C. Stewart. Is. 6d. 


SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS. 6d. 


Containing melodies and words of nearly fifty songs and 
rounds, this book has been compiled with guidance from 
the National Federation of Women's Institutes 


THE EMPIRE SONG BOOK. Piano Edition, 2s. ; 
Melody Edition, 8d. 


Containing songs suitable for all National celebrations. 


THE TOYMAN. By Cecil Sharman. Is. 
Words of the songs by Elizabeth Fleming. 


A short operetta for Juniors. 


THE OXFORD GRADUATED ROUND BOOK. 
Selected and arranged by W. Gillies Whittaker. 
Is. 


OXFORD CHORAL SONGS 


1134. Harry Brook. ‘Silver Lamps.’ 3d. (Unison) 
1137. Arthur Baynon. ‘A Cradle Song.’ 3d. (Unison) 


1138. Arthur Baynon. ‘A Child's Thanksgiving.’ 3d. 
(Unison) 


163. Percy Judd. ' Noon-day Rest. 4d. (Two-part) 


193. Harry Brook. Summer House Windows.’ 3d. 
(Two-part) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


36 Soho Sq. Oxford Street 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY 
AND TRAINING 


(under the auspices of the University) 


The School provides a two-year course of training qualifying for a 
Diploma, and prepares studenta for posts ia tbe various branches of of social 
work, including 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISION IN FACTORIES 
SoctAL SECRETARIAL Posts 

Worx MENTAL WELFARE 

Cron LEADERSHIP OcouPATIONAL CENTRES 

PsycetaTuic WORK 


Hovusina 
PROBATION 


Graduates can take the course in one year if their degree includes 
certain of the School subjects. 

A two years’ course qualifying for a Diploma in Public Administration 
also begins in October. 

A full time course for the Health Hra Certificate begins in 


October, 
5 Department of Health for 
5 the Ministry of Health in England. 
The syllabus and particulars of the fees, &c., may be obtained from : 
Miss H. STORY, Hon. Sec., 21 Ashton Road, Glasgow, W. 2. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK .. .. net 10/6 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK .. .. ,, 7/6 


H. P. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


wbscription, Bs. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members Mo. free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the official 2 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, urg-la-Reine, e, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONEs, University College, London, W.C. En 
New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee : Principles of the 
1.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée uée 
à l'Enseignement t de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other pub 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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POETS OF OUR TIME 


T anthology has been gathered to- 
gether by one who has an intimate 
knowledge of appreciation in boys and 
girls at school. While many of the 


poems stimulate the intellect, there are 
many which, in the words of Sir John 
Squire, at once touch the heart, gratify 
the senses, and please the taste.” 


AMONG THE POETS REPRESENTED ARE: 


A.E., Clifford Bax, Hilaire Belloc, Laurence 
Binyon, Edmund Blunden, Gordon Bottomley, 
Francis Burrows, G. K. Chesterton, W. H. 
Davies, Edward Davison, Walter de la Mare, 
Geoffrey Dreamer, John Drinkwater, T. S. Eliot, 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Gerald Gould, Ralph 
Hodgson, Rudyard Kipling, P. H. B. Lyon, 
John Masefield, Harold Monro, T. Sturge Moore, 
Henry Newbolt, Robert Nichols, Eden Phillpotts, 
V. Sackville-West, Siegfried Sassoon, Edward 
Shanks, Osbert Sitwell, J. C. Squire, James 
Stephens, William Watson, W. B. Yeats, Francis 
Brett Young, Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 


With a Commentary. Cloth Gilt, 2s. 6d. 


NELSON . 
35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 


University College 
SOUTHAMPTON 


Three Halls of Residence, organized on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 


Extensive grounds and playing fields. 
Rowing. 


The College is organized in Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Engineering, Education, 
Economics and Commerce, and in Depart- 
ments of Law, Music and Navigation. 
Special facilities for Research are provided 
in each Faculty. 


The Degrees awarded to students of the 
College are those of the University of London. 


Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, 


£95-£110. 


Numerous Scholarships from £40-£100 
per annum are awarded annually. 


A Calendar of the College may be obtained free 
on application to the Registrar. 
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A MESSAGE TO “DUD” TEACHERS 


FROM ONE 


AM a “dud” teacher. No amount of training and 
experience will ever make me even a moderately 
good teacher. I shall never be natural and at ease in 
front of a class. Class-room technique will never become 
second nature to me, and spontaneity will always be 
absent from my teaching methods. I am the despair of 
my pupils, my colleagues and my supervisors, for I am 
one of those student teachers who is known as a “ dud." 
Once I was confident that I would make a teacher. 
I had then—and still have—high ideals of education, 
believing it one of the finest careers any man could choose, 
and I was keen to take a part in it. So with the help 
of a scholarship and a loan I went to college, gained 
a degree, and commenced the Teacher's Diploma 
Course. 

It was then that I discovered my error. A few 
months of teaching practice soon showed me that the 
most ardent enthusiasm for education can never make 
up for complete lack of native ability as a teacher ; 
‘and you cannot train what does not exist. I was a 
failure, a misfit who had no place in the teaching world. 
However hard I worked, however carefully I prepared 
my lessons and planned to enlist the co-operation of my 
classes ; however much I tried to understand the young 
mind, and however conscientiously I tried to put into 
practice the wisdom of supervisors and lecturers—still 
my lessons misfired or petered out amid general indis- 
cipline. It was not so much that I failed to keep order, 
however, as that I was unable to teach when I obtained 
it. The “ old hands gave me all the help and backing 
they could, and I was extremely sorry not to be able 
to repay their kindness by becoming a better teacher. 

Those days of my teaching practice were some of the 
unhappiest I have ever known, for they were days of 
constant anxiety, embarrassment and self-reproach. Yet 
they were not wasted days. For they gave me a great 
respect for the powers and ideals of the man who devotes 
his life to teaching. Only those who have seen a class- 
room through a teachers eyes can appreciate its 
drudgery, its dreary round of petty duties, its frequent 
disillusionments and yet the satisfaction it can give 
when a good job is well done. 

Those days also taught me what folly it is for the 
'" dud " teacher to stick to teaching. Retreat may be 
risky and almost impossible, but it is surely more 
honourable and wiser than to remain a valiant but 
inefficient, unwanted and, at bottom, unwilling member 
of the profession. No man is more pitiable than he who 
has mistaken his vocation, and who knows it, but who 
is no longer able to change his course. And there is 
surely no worse hell than the class-room of the “ dud ” 
teacher. I have watched such teachers, who, like 
myself, will never attain any real skill, and I have 
noticed how nervy they become, how uncertain their 
health and temper, what pains they take to conceal 
their. sense of inferiority, how their career has crumbled 


OF THEM 


away into futility ; and I have determined at all costs 
to avoid such a fate. 

So I made up my mind to change my course while I 
could. Already, at 22, it was getting late to embark on 
a new career. But, I thought, better to take that risk 
than to pledge myself to a lifetime of miserable struggle 
and failure; better to endure unemployment for a time 
than to join the swelling ranks of the misfits in life. 
Even were I compelled by contract or circumstances to 
teach for a time, I resolved to equip myself for more 
suitable work as quickly and thoroughly as possible. 
As it turned out, my failure in the Practical Examina- 
tion for the Diploma aided me in keeping to my resolve, 
and I believe that my decision has been entirely justified 
for I am now fairly launched on a new career. 

I am justified on other than personal grounds. Many 
promising young teachers who were at college with me 
are still searching for jobs—victims of the prevalent 
overcrowding. Hundreds of such live from week to 
week on temporary jobs and desultory tutoring, and 
yet there must be nearly as many posts held by incom- 
petents, men who have no real vocation for teaching, 
men who have drifted into teaching because it seemed 
the easiest and most convenient way of earning a living. 
Barred to such as these, the profession need never be 
overcrowded, nor would it be said that teachers need 
regular '' reconditioning.” 

The great difficulty is that of prediction. More must 
be done to find out whether the would-be teacher has 
real aptitude. Keenness is too often mistaken for 
ability. No one likes to tell the training college student 
that he is hopeless, and then it is usually too late. And 
so there is a constant flow of duds into the profession. 

The extension of the practice of vocational guidance 
will help prevent mistaken choices on the part of school- 
leavers. But more than this is needed. The teaching 
profession itself should take more care in the selection 
of recruits. What is the use of allowing men and women 
to undergo training who have no native ability to train ? 
Such negligence lowers professional standards and is an 
injustice to the trainees and to the children who will 
suffer under them. 

If everv would-be teacher to-day had to prove that 
his aspirations had some solid foundation by undergoing 
a preliminary period of probation—after the style of the 
old ‘‘ pupil teacher system— before being admitted to a 
training course, the “duds” would not be revealed. too 
late, and head masters and directors of education would 
receive fewer but more suitable applications for vacancies. 
Such a scheme is not impracticable. It should not be 
difficult to arrange for school-leavers who desire to 
become teachers to be given a period of actual teaching 
experience, and it would be an invaluable, though not 
necessarily final, test of their suitability. At present, 
admission to training courses is disastrously easy. 


(Continued on page 302) 
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CHAMBERS’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


The Publishers have pleasure in announcing the 
addition of a School. Dictionary to their long list of 
reference books. It has been compiled in the first 
instance by teachers with a life-long experience of the 
teaching of English in schools. Their work has been 
co-ordinated and set forth in accordance with principles 
established by the House of Chambers during a century 
of dictionary making. 

The aim has been to include all words likely to 


384 pages 
Is. 3d. 


° be met with in the course of ordinary reading. 
sump le Accordingly, the work comprises some 20,000 words 
which are fully defined, and nearlv 10,000 more, the 
accurate meanings of which follow readily from the definitions 
: given in the main headings. 
comprehensive The definitions have been made as simple as is 


consonant with accuracy, bringing the book within 
the scope of all normal pupils of 10 and upwards. In 
a great many instances usage is indicated by illustrative 
examples ; in addition, many idiomatic phrases have 
been given. Etymologies, which are apt to be more 
confusing than helpful to the young child, have been 
excluded. 

Most of the words have their pronunciation indicated 
by respelling in accordance with a simple system. 
There are useful appendices. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd.,38 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.1, & EDINBURGH 


strongly bound 
clearly printed 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The College comprises the following Faculties and Special Schools : 
FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economies). 

FACULTY OF LAWS. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical). 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


RAMSAY MEMORIAL LABORATORY OF CHEMICAL ENGIN- 
EERING. 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. ` 


You have been waiting for 


REASONED 
SCHOOL GARDENING 


By FRANK AKEHURST, B.A., F.R.H.S. 
The first of its kind 
BECAUSE if you teach : 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. 

DIVISION OF DECORATION. 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in 
all Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY are 
specially arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding £4,000. 


RESIDENTIAL HALLS : UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men); COLLEGE HALL, LONDON, MALET STREET 
(for Women). 


THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
IS AT PERIVALE. 


All inquiries to be addressed to: 
C. O. G. DOUIE, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


1. GARDENING it gives the scientific reason for all your 


practice. 


BIOLOGY it is an adequate Biology of the School Garden. 


NATURE STUDY it shows how man has made use of 
Natural Phenomena. 


It is the ideal study for Boys even where Gardening is not 
normally taken, and where there is no School Garden. 


Book 1. HARVEST AND AFTERWARDS (Sept.-Dec.). 
Book 2. DAYS OF RE-AWAKENING (Jan.-April). 
Book 3. GROWING WEATHER (May-July and Calendar). 


Crown 8vo. Limp Cloth. 1s. each. 
Complete in One Volume. 2s. 6d. 


HERBERT RUSSELL 
35 & 36 Temple Chambers, London, E.C.4 
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For no other profession is so hard on its failures, 
since no other profession permits its failures to go on 
failing. And in few other professions are the effects 
of failure so insidious, so widespread and so harmful. 
Until the teaching profession raises its standards, and 
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keeps a more vigilant eye on its gates, both good and 
„ dud " teachers, as well as pupils, will be the victims 
of injustices. 

See that you are efficient, or admit you are a dud " 
and go. 


WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


By W. H. CARHART, B.A., Wolverhampton School 


[F the result of the teaching of English in our schools 

does not reach the standard desired, the fault can 
certainly not be attributed to lack of enterprise of 
publishers. Cynics might retort that if we acknow- 
ledge any failure, it might better be charged to the 
publishers' readiness to publish books of varying literary 
value which are adopted by the schools without a clear 
notion of their purpose. Among the five series repre- 
sented here, one is quite new and it would perhaps be 
well to consider what contribution this new series is 
intended to make to the teaching of English. 

The Silver Torch Series! has among its first six titles 
A Nursery Rhyme Anthology and Lorna Doone, the latter 
much abridged. The publisher is evidently casting his 
net wide. If children are to read nursery rhymes at 
school, it must be at an early age, but should they read 
such rhymes at school at any age? Are not nursery 
rhymes to be learned by continual repetition rather 
than by reading? If they are to be put into a book, 
should that book not be illustrated ? Such questions 
give us pause. The use and abuse of nursery rhymes 
might prove a subject of an interesting essay which we 
have not the space to write now. The Brer Rabbit 
stories are here re-told, and the prose has little pretention 
to distinction. It may be objected that prose for 
children of the age for which the book is intended cannot 
be expected to possess distinction. But we cannot agree. 
Let children read for information when they reach an 
age at which they can learn from books, and certainly 
more learning from books can be done in schools. 

Teachers proverbially talk too much. But unless a book 
is read for information, it should not be read in school 
at all unless it has literary quality. Robert Bridges 
spoke wisely and not without cause when he said: 
" There has been with respect to poetry a pestilent 
notion that the young should be gradually led up to 
excellence through lesser degrees of it. . . . This mis- 
take rested on two shallow delusions ; first that beauty 
must needs be fully apprehended before it can be felt 
or admired; secondly, that the young are unimagina- 
tive." This “pestilent notion, no more true of 
poetry than of other imaginative literature, is still 
with us. Nothing but the best is good enough for 
the little ones. By this standard we welcome 
Hawthorne's Wonder Tales, Dickens's David Copperfield 
and Blackmore in his masterpiece. The abridgment has 
been well done and some teachers may like to have the 
books shortened to this extent. 

It is noteworthy that the contents of one of the books 


now added to the Teaching of English Series? is expressly 
labelled for children." It is too often forgotten that 
most of what is read in schools was written for adults 
and furthermore for adults in mind as well as in years, 
and the fact that we offer such books to those of imma- 
ture mind should make all teachers consider the use we 
intend to make of them. In his introduction to Sheridan's 
plays the editor writes, ‘‘ Sheridan was sophisticated, that 
is, worldly-wise," and it is the most brilliant work of this 
worldly-wise writer that is here offered to the pupil. If 
Sheridan is to be read at all in schools, it should be in 
the sixth form, and this edition will be found fitted for 
such reading. Miss Rose Fyleman's six plays containing 
a mixture of realism, fairyland and magic are intended 
not only to be read but also to be acted by children, 
and suggestions for simple staging are given in the book. 

The six Laurel and Gold books? included here 
provide another example of the difficulty of finding any 
guiding principle in the selection of books to be included 
in a series. We have a re-telling of the Stories of King 
Arthur with no mention of Malory and without a verse 
of Tennyson. How is such a book to be used ? If used 
at all, it must be with the lower forms to the exclusion 
of first-hand (and first-class) material. Cannot the 
teacher give all that is needed of King Arthur, until 
Malory or Tennyson.can be read ? If time were limitless, 
even if there were not so very much to do in that part 
of it devoted to English, it might be well to read the 
King Arthur cycle in more forms than one, but we 
consider it difficult to justify in present circumstances ; 
and what shall be said of French classics in English 
dress, including La Fontaine in prose renderings, and 
including scarcely any story which is not already read 
in our schools in the orginal tongue ? 

Two of the remainder are competent text-books, but 
neither deserving a crown of laurel or gold, and we are 
left with only two additions to which we may give hearty 
approval. Alfred Noyes's Drake, a grand poem for the 
young in heart, with an interesting introduction by 
Mr. Crosland; and Jane Austen's skit on Mrs. Radcliffe 
and her like in Northanger Abbey. The latter can be read 
and enjoyed even without an appreciation of Jane 
Austen's ironic purpose, but no doubt the sixth form at 
least will be led to appreciate it to the full. Perhaps the 
editor might have helped by giving a few extracts from 
Udolpho and other novels of what might be called the 
“romantic horrors ” school of writing. ' 

The Heritage of Literature Series“, with English 
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ATLAS OF WORLD 
HISTORY 


Ancient, Medizval, and Modern 


32 pp. (10 in. by 72 in.) of coloured plates, 
containing 66 maps and insets; Introductory 
Notes and Index. 


Price 2s., bound cloth boards 


The Maps in this Atlas are intended to supply; 
in conjunction with the text-book, sufficient 
data to enable the student to trace the main 
historical factors which have produced our 
modern world, specially full treatment being 
given to the countries of the British Isles, the 
expansion of the British Empire, and the evolu- 
tion of the leading states of the world. 


ADVANCED 
MODERN ATLAS 


137 coloured maps and insets, Statistical 
Tables and Consulting Index 


Price 3s. 9d., strongly bound cloth boards 


This Atlas is suitable for schools taking the 
School Certificate Examinations. The selection 
of maps has been made so comprehensive as to 
compare favourably with larger and more 
highly priced atlases. That the information 
given is up-to-date is evident from maps showing 
e.g. Manchukuo and Iran, and the Reclamation 
of the Zuider Zee. 


A MODERN 
MAP BOOK 


for School Certificate 
By J. E. ALLISON and E. P. BOON 


SECOND EDITIO.N 


32 pages of exercises with spaces for answers, 
Photographs, Block Diagrams, and reproduc- 
tions in colour from one-inch Ordnance Survey 
of Peak District, Liverpool-Birkenhead and 
Salisbury District and from Land Utilisation 
Survey, Brighton and Eastbourne sheet. 


The inclusion of these reproductions makes 
easy the study of the O.S. Map at home. 


Price Is. 6d., bound manilla covers 
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REVISION EXERCISES 
in History for School Certificate Exams. 
British History, 1688—1929 
By c. K. BRAMPTON, M.A., B.Litt. 


40 pp., 11 in. by 84 in., containing Exercises, 
ruled spaces for pupils’ answers, and outline 
maps to be filled in. 


Price 9d., bound manilla cover 
A means by which notes may be prepared for 


himself by the pupil, and a correct emphasis 
laid on all points of importance. 


FOR LOWER FORMS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE NEW ERA 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By V. F. SEARSON, M.A., and 
FREDERIC EVANS, M.A. 


Teachers who like to study in each year con- 
tinents which lie north and south of the Equator 
will find their requirements met as follows : 


First Year—THE AMERICAS. 
Price, 2s. 9d. 


Second Year — AUSTRALIA, ASIA AND 
AFRICA. Price, 3s. 


Third Year— EUROPE (Price 2s. 8d.) 
AND BRITISH ISLES. [In Preparation.] 


For those teachers who prefer to commence 
with a study of the Three Southern Continents 
the following books are recommended : 


First Year — THE SOUTHERN CONTI- 
NENTS. Price, 2s. 10d. 


Second Year — NORTH AMERICA AND 
ASIA. Price, 3s. 


Third Year — EUROPE (Price 2s. 8d.) 
AND BRITISH ISLES. 


[In Preparation.] 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED 


Country Life Buildings, 17-21 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
and Edina Works, Edinburgh 
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Comic Characters and Biography of To-day, gives examples 
of snippets which justify their existence by being complete 
in themselves and of such a kind as to be likely to make 
the reader ask for more. We have ten comic characters 
ranging from Falstaff to Jess Oakroyd and eleven 
biographies with Alcibiades and Sir Edward Grey as 
the earliest and latest of their subjects. We should not 
have played the same eleven as Mr. Lockitt but as he 
admits that his second eleven might well be as strong 
as his first, we will not attempt to “uncap”’ any of 
his chosen. 

In speaking of the new additions to Masterpieces 
of English? it will suffice to marvel again at the 
cheapness of these books and to commend unreservedly 
one series which by its very title proclaims a clear idea 
of its scope and purpose. 


i. (a) A Nursery Rhyme Anthology 
By LAVINIA DERWENT. 
(b) Brer Rabbit 
Retold from Joel Chandler Harris’s Uncle Remus by 
LAVINIA DERWENT. 
(c) Pumpkin Pie 
By RutH M. ARTHUR. 
(d) Wonder Tales 
By N. HAWTHORNE. 
(e) The ‘Boyhood of David Copperfield : 
By S. CAMPBELL. 
(f) Lorna Doone : abridged from the Story by R. D. Blackmore 
(The Silver Torch Series:) (10d. each. Collins.) 
2. (a) Sheridan's Three Plays: The Rivals, The School for Scandal, 
Edited by A. J. J. RATCLIFF. 
The Critic 
(b) Six Longer Plays for Children 
By RosE FYLEMAN. 
(The Teaching of English Series, Nos. 203 and 206.) (No. 
203, Is. 4d. No. 206, 1s. 2d. Nelson.) 
3. (a) a 
y A. Noyes. 
(b) 3 Abbey 
By JANE AUSTEN. 
(c) Stories of King Arthur 
Told by S. CAMPBELL. 
(d) Matriculation English 
By D. W. WALTERS. 
(e) Advanced English 
By D. W. WALTERS. 
(f) Stories from French Classics 
Chosen and Translated by K. BARRY. 
(The Laurel and Gold Series.) (Nos. 1-5, 
No. 6, 1s. Collins.) 
4. (a) English Comic Characters 
Selected by D. F. WILLIAMS. 
(b) Biography of To-Day 
Edited by C. H. Lockirr. 
(Heritage of Literature Series.) 


abridged from Dickens 


IS. 2d. each. 


(Is. 6d. each. Long- 


mans.) 

5. (a) Canterbury Tales: Prologue, Nun's Priest’s Tale, Squire's 
Tale 
By GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

(b) Essays 

By ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
(Masterpieces of English, Vols. 
Nelson.) 


I and 7.) (1s. each. 


Discovery.—This popular illustrated journal of know- 
ledge has been taken over by the Cambridge University 
Press, and the first of the new series, the April issue, appeared 
in a new format entirely redesigned. The fifty-four pages 
of most interesting and readable matter includes, among 
others, articles by Sir James Jeans, Dr. Leopold Infeld, 
Dr. C. H. Waddington, and Dr. R. v.d. R. Woolley. Reviews 
of recent books and Editorial Notes of the Month are to be 
regular features of the new Discovery and particular care 
is to be taken over the choice and production of illustrations. 
The price of Discovery is 1s. monthly. 
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The Sign 
of Service 


FURNITURE or 
QUALITY ano 
DISTINCTION 


PRICES ARE MORE 
FAVOURABLE 
WRITE FOR, REVISED PRICE LIST 


The Furniture Catalogue of the E.S.A. 
contains many designs of Desks that 
have been produced to meet some 
special requirement — amongst others, 
a Study Desk—Desks for the Sixth 
Form—Desks for the Geography Room, 
and the E.S.A. is prepared to 
submit special designs and quotations 
to meet individual needs at any time. 


Desks both for Scholars and Masters and Furniture for 

general requirements are illustrated in FURNITURE 

CATALOGUE, SECTION I, sent free to Principals on 
application. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. | 


— JS ] ·¹w- geet a a 
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GUYS HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. The Department 
of Dental Prosthetics is under the direction of a 
whole-time University Professor and the Department 
of Conservative Dental Surgery is in charge of a 
whole-time University Reader in that subject. 
Dental Students attend separate classes in General 
Subjects (Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in 
the Medical School and so are able to complete 
the whole of their professional training within the 
Hospital. Special programmes of work are 
arranged for students who desire to obtain a 
medical as well as dental qualification. 


The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 


Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. 

There are vacancies for October, 1938, for rst 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 

Prospectus and full information may be obtained on 
application to THE DEAN, Guys Hospital Medical 
School, London Bridge, $. E. 1. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Twition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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Youhave probably 
had difficulty in 
choosing suitable 
books for your 


FRENCH 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The 
BIBLIOTHEQUE 
VERTE 


contains a wide selection of 
material from the best French 
Authors—good interesting 
stories that will be read for 
pleasure—strong cloth board 
binding, good printing. 


There is excellent material 
also in the Series for Higher 
Form rapid reading. 


fr. IO per volume 


Ask for particulars and titles—they will be sent 
BY RETURN 


HACHETTE 


PARIS and LONDON 


On sale at all principal Bookshops and W. H. Smith & Son's 
Bookstalls 
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(0 Summe. Schools and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 249, 251 and 307 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 


101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 


COURS DE VACANCES 


destinés aux Etrangers 


SESSION de 


1938 
lere Série: 1-31 Juillet. 2ème Série: 


Dans chaque série. Phonétique expérimentale. Grammaire 
historique. Grammaire usuelle. Littérature francaise. Rédac- 
tion. Prononciation. Diction. Histoire de l'art francais. 


At the completion of each course a “certificat d'aptitude" for the 
teaching of usual French or a diplome supérieur " may be obtained by 
examination. 


1-31 Août 


The prospectus will be sent free of charge. 101 Boulevard 


Raspail, Paris. 


Apply ; 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN TEACHERS 
FREDENSBORG, DENMARK 


: ; | 
ONE YEAR COURSE directed (in English) by SVEND HOLTZE, Secretary. MK F 1 BKROCKS. 


commencing October, 1938 
(Recognized by the Chief Inspector of Physical Education, Denmark) 
Write : SECRETARY, 57 Southend Road, El:ham, S.E. 9. 


VACATION COURSE, July 3lst-August I9th (or I2th), 1938 
Write : B. HARRIS, B.Sc., Bedford Modern School, Bedford. 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK 
ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, 36th successive year 


SCARBOROUGH BOURNEMOUTH 
ABERYSTWYTH 


July 25th—August 20th 
ARTS and CRAFTS 


SUBJECTS : 
ART FOR SCHOOLS* MUSIC (S.) SCIENCE 
ART METALWORK* MUSICAL HANDICRAFT (S.) 
BASKETRY* INSTRUMENT SCENE 
BOOKBINDING* MAKING (B.) PAINTING (A.) 
BOOKCRAFTS* NEEDLEWORK* STAGE CRAFT (A.) 
COOKERY NURSERY SOFT 
Rural Schools (A.) SCHOOLS (S.) FURNISHINGS (S.) 
DRESSMAKING (S.) PILLOW LACE SPEECH 
DRAMATIC ART MAKING (S.) TRAINING (S. & B.) 
(S. & B.) PIPE PLAYING TECH. DRAWING* 
EMBROIDERY* (S. & B.) TOY MAKING (A.) 
HOME CRAFTS (B.) PRACT. BIOLOGY TRAINING BACK- 
INFANT (B. & A. WARD CHILD (S.) 
HANDWORK* PRACTICAL WEAVING* 


JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY (S.) WOODWORK* 
HANDWORK* QUILTING (B. & A.) WOODWORK 
METALWORK* DESIGN (B.) 


* At all centres. &. Scarborough only. B. Bournemouth only. <A. Aberystwyth only, 


COURSES IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 
GAMES, ATHLETICS, SWIMMING, DANCING 


Courses conducted by SPECIALIST TUTORS for: 
Organizers of P.T. and Tutors in Training Colleges. 
Teachers of P.T. in Secondary Schools. 
Teachers in Infant, Junior, Senior and Central Schools. 
Leaders in Evening Institutes, Clubs, &c. 
Courses : (a) Without Apparatus. (b) With Portable Apparatus. 
(c) With Full Gymnasium Equipment. 
Exams. arranged in Physical Training, Swimming, Life-Saving. 
Certificates of Attendance given. 


HOSTELS AT EACH SCHOOL 
Full particulars of Courses, Fees, Hostel Accommodation : 
Scarborough : Mr. H. FLATHER, 43 Alexandra Road, Pudsey, nr. Leeds. 
Bournemouth : Mr. C. W. HAWKES, Brimscombe Poly., Stroud, Glos. 
Aberystwyth : Mr. H. F. STIMSON, Caerleon, Aberystwyth. 


BRIGHT ON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


JULY 30—AUGUST 12, 1938 


Tue Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 


for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 
Professor L. E. S. EA«THAM, M. A., M.Sc., Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Sheffield, assisted by Specialists. 
Prospectus of F. H. ToYNE, Education Officer, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


Director : 


Central School of Speech 


For Summer School, 1938 


See page 251 


Training 


THE INCORPORATED BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 


SUMMER VACATION COURSE in Educational and 
Recreational Physical Training at Windlesham House School, 
nr. Worthing, Sussex, from July 30 to August 20, 1938. 

For Men and Women Teachers in Schools, Evening Insticutes and Ciub Leaders. 


Swimming, Games and Athletics. Further particulars apply Organizing 
16 Chase Gardens, Twickenham, Middlesex. 


UNIVERSITY OF BESANCON 


FRENCH COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 
Permanent Courses (October-June). Vacation Courses (July-September). 
GENERAL CULTURE COURSE: Literature, History, Geography, Art, &c. 
PRACTICAL COURSES IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics, 

Grammar, Commentary on literary texts, Translation, Commerce, &c. 
Examinations (Diplóme d'Etudes Francaises). Excursions (Jura-Suisse). 
Sports (Tennis, Rowing, Swimming). 
Informations: M SkIGNIER, Secrétaire Général, Besancon (France). 


For Advertisements of University of Oxford, 


Vacation Course in Education, and of Univer- 
sity of Nancy, Special Courses, see front page 


LAST DAY for ESSAYS FOR 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 
is JUNE 6, 1938 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 
July 18 — October 8, 1938 


FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 
Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Art, and Phonetics—Practical and Phonetic 


Classes. Translation from English into French. 
Excursions to the Alps, 
FRENCH CERTIFICATES 


For particulars apply to SECRETARIAT de la Faculté des 
Lettres, J.E., Lausanne. 


REDUCTIONS IN RAILWAY FARES 
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Pummer Nenad and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 249, 25! and 306 . 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE| UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (FRANCE) 
HOLIDAY COURSES 
BINGLEY VACATION COURSE ge, J de Pisone Hates 


July 27—August 9, 1938 NH Rc C 
tlons and Certificates. SPANISH Course. 
EXCURSIONS in the Pvrénées. |. HALF-PRICR 
TICKETS. 


A residential vacation course for men and women teachers in secondary and 


elementary schools will be held between the above dates at the Training College, Bingley, | ,Aply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL 
Yorkshire, and will include the following subjects : de là Pacate des Lettres de i de 


l'Université, Toulouse, France, 
1. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. Prof. H. A. 8. Wortiry, M.A. 
2. ENGLISH. J. C. Dent, Enq., M.A. 


3. BIOLOGY. Prof. R. Dovoras LAURIE, M.A. è " 
4. ART. Miss EVELYX Grane, A. R. E., A. R. C. A., and Miss J. LAUDER, A. R. c. A. Glamorgan Education Committee 
B. GEOGRAPHY. Eris W. HEATON, Esq., B.Sc. = 

6. HANDWORK. Miss M. M. Comer, N.F.U. SUMMER SCHOOL, BARRY, 1938 


7. MUSIC. E. PatixsTLEY, Esq., L.R.A.M., B. Sc. ' — : 
8. NURSERY AND INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. Miss E. M. BEoBIE, N.F.U., Academic Diploma THE THIRTY-THIRD SUMMER SCHOOL 


in English. will be held at the 

9. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. R. w. Ricm, Esq., M. A., Ph.D. County Schools and Training College, Barry, 

10. ORGANIZED GAMES. Miss A. THORPE. from AUGUST 1 to 27 (inclusive). 

11. SPEECH TRAINING. Miss IRENE SADLER, I. R. A. M. (Eloc.) i 

Subjects : A tion of Music, Handi- 
Arrangements have also been made for a number of special lectures. crafts, Numer." Infant, and. Junior Education, 
Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of residence and each provided with | Embroidery, Dressmaking and Tailoring, Needle- 
a bed-sitting room. Fee, including board, residence and tuition, £5 12s. 6d. Speech Training and Poetry Sp à ^ 


A handbook containing full particulars and syllabuses will be sent free on application For full particulars seed 1d wean | is ihe DIXECIUN 


to the Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. OF EDUCATION, County Hall, Cardiff. 


UNIVERSITÉ DE DIJON | THE SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY OF RENNES 


(FRANCE) 
Cours spécia de f Étudiants THE MUSEUM FOREIGNERS 
Étrangers Padat l'année. pat gird pendant les FRENCH COURSES FOR 
vacances. 9 ied E y: G. Malcolm, B.Sc., | 1. HOLIDAY COURSES at — 
Cours eee et exercices pratiques de phoné- rganizer o useum Activities, Lond sun-Mxn, near St. MALO, from JULY o 
tique, langue, ittérature, civilisation ct commerce E County Council. 2n AUGUST 31, 1938. 
français méthodiquement concus et organisés. 2. the scholastic t RENNES (Faculté 
If the object of the newly organized schools . from NOVEMBER 7, 1037, to 
Rxcursions. Réunions. Sports. is to 55 N which the pupil can JUNE 9, 1938. 
carry into adult life, we have, in the proper Language, literature, experimental phonetics, 
Piper ct Universelle. Facilités de voyage et | use of the museum, a most effective instru: translation, and practical exercises, &c. 
Pour renseignements, s'adresecr au Secrétariat d mene for this purpose. Special diplomas—Excursions—Sea bathing. 
ae 32 s to M. Lovis, Prof 
Comité, 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. See this paper for January, 1936 Nn dnd Harc to esseut 


SUMMER COURSES OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 
ART OF ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION 


Three seseions—each complete in itself: Little Theatre, Bath, 
July 29 to August 12; Angust 15 to 29. Everyman Theatre, Hamp- 
stead, September 2 to 11. Unrivalled opportunities for acting and 
study in actual Theatres under well-known professional producers. 

cs and Plays for Schools, Colleges and Community 
ts guaranteed. Public performances. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (14 li 
ep (14 lines) uum Mime and Make-up Demonstrations. Talks 


scenic beauty and dramatic interest. Residential accommodation 
provided during Bath sessions. Course Fee per session, Three Guineas. 


* This magazine is keeping its old friends and making School Drama Society (Founded 1912).—AI 1 Educational and | Social dal 
nes, both read and Organizations are invited to join t ety, w offers Free v 

pedis T N advertisers. More thought on choice of plays and 8. Aue en staging problems, &c.; use of 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making . 
ostumes of a er an at redu rates. - 

* Magazine of ers’ than ever before. The fact is scription, Five Shillings only. i 
being recognized.” School Service.—Schools visited and advised ve play production 

and staging. Rehearsals undertaken. Fees nominal. 

This is the opinion of the Boston Journal of Education ” For full particulars apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, 


concerning “ The Journal of Education.” Bath, enciosing stamped envelope. 
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HOLIDAY COURSES, CONFERENCES AND TOURS 


Physical Education.—The Eighth Holiday Course in 
Physical Education for Men organized by Svend Holtz at 
Fredensborg, Denmark, is to be held from July 31 to 
August 12 or 19. Teachers of physical education are 
offered opportunity (1) to discuss and consider new develop- 
ments in physical education, and (2) to enjoy expert and 
thorough instruction in gymnastics, games, swimming and 
life-saving, dancing and athletics. All teaching will be in 
English. Further particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. B. Harris, Modern School, Bedford. 


Music-Lovers Cruise Party.—The Third Party has been 
arranged for August 13-23, under Mr. H. J. Foss as leader, 
assisted by Miss L. MacKinnon, Dr. S. Northcote and 
Mr. J. Fry. Denmark, Norway, Danzig Free State and the 
Baltic are in the itinerary and organized music, in which 
all can take part, will fit in with all the other objects and 
pastimes of a cruise. Berth plans (S.S. Montcalm) and cruise 
details will be forwarded on application to the Wayfarers 
Travel Agency, Ltd., 33 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 

* * 


British Schoolboys to Tour Canada.—London, Bir- 
mingham, Bradford and Glasgow Education Authorities 
are organizing a tour in Canada for senior secondary school 
pupils. The tour is to occupy about twenty-eight days and 
is to include visits to Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Niagara 
Falls and a week-end in camp at Camp Kagawong near 
Toronto. Mr. W. H. Rhodes, of Bradford, founded the 
Trust under which the tour will be largely financed ; last 
year he arranged a similar tour for Bradíord schoolboys 
alone. 


Besangon.—The French courses for foreigners are held 
during July, August and September, and consist of a general 
culture course in literature, history, geography, art, &c., 
and practical courses in phonetics, grammar, translation, 
commerce, &c. Examinations are held for the award of a 
Diplóme d'Études Frangaises. Prospective students should 
apply to M. Seignier, Faculté des Lettres, Université, 


Besançon, France. 
* * 


Bagnéres-de-Bigorre.—The University of Toulouse 
announces its holiday courses for foreigners from July 15 
to September 12. Elementary, intermediate and advanced 
French courses will be held; also a Spanish course. 
Excursions to the Pyrenees will be arranged. Apply for 
information to the Director, Prof. M. Rothschild, 12 Rue 
Monge, Paris V, or to the Secrétariat de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Toulouse, 4 Rue de l'Université, Toulouse, France. 

* E * 


Welsh Studies.—The Welsh Language Society's Summer 
School is to be held at Llandudno from August 8-20. In 
the general course of Welsh Studies, lectures on grammar, 
literature, history, and modern methods of teaching Welsh 
will be given and Welsh folk song demonstrations are being 
arranged. Instruction for those who desire to learn Welsh 
wil be available. Special attention will be paid to the 
organization of Welsh studies in the educational system, 
and Welsh education authorities will grant scholarships to 
enable their teachers to attend. Copies of the prospectus 
may be obtained from Mr. J. E. Williams, 14 Mackintosh 
Road, Pontypridd. 

(Continued on page 310) 


The Journal of Education 


for June, 1938, will contain, 
amongst other important matters : 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS OF NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mr. Dowarp Cowr, 


Author of * New Zealand from Within." 


SOME TIME-TABLE PROBLEMS 
AT THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATIONS. By Mr. A. M. 


WarMsLEY, M. A., Northampton School. 


RELICION IN MODERN FICTION. 
By Rev. F. K. CnaPriN, M. A., Chaplain of 
St. Dunstan's College, Catford. 


Advertisements for this special number should reach 
the publisher by Friday, May 20th 


London : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


A NEW BOOK 


BY 
F. W. Westaway 
Author of The Endless Quest, &c. 


Obsessions and Convictions 
of the 
Human Intellect 


xvi + 528 pages 
IOs. 6d. net 


The book is inscribed to all 
teachers at work in the field 
of Secondary Education 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED 
London and Glasgow 


MAY, 1938 
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pp. x. + 258. 4s. net 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO GEOLOGY 


By Prof. A. E. TRUEMAN 


Covers the syllabus proposed for school courses 
by the British Association Committee on the Teaching 

Geology. |t deals in an elementary way with the 
whole range of the subject, and is fully illustrated. 
The relation of geology with other sciences, and with 
other courses, is indicated : there are numerous 
suggestions for simple experimental work. 


133 line drawings. Now ready. 


MOTHER EARTH-being Letters on Soil. 
3 to Prof. R. G. STAPLEDON, C. B. E., M.A. 


By G. ROBINSON, Sc.D. Gives modern views 

on 1 soil in terms intelligible to the general 

reader. 5s. 6d. net 
| Fleet Lane 


23rd Edition. Thoroughly Revised and enlarged 
RUTLEY'S MINERALOGY. By Prof. H. H. 
READ, A.R.C.S., D.Sc. With a new Chapter on 
the Occurrence of Minerals. Many of the illus- 
trations have been re-drawn and a large number 
added. 8s. net 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PAL/EONTO- 
LOGY. By A. MORLEY DAVIES, A.R.C.S., 
D.Sc., F.G.S., Assistant Professor of Palzontology, 
Imperial College of Science. Now 10s. 6d. net 


THE STUDY OF ROCKS. By Prof. S. J. 
SHAND. An Introduction to the Petrology of 
Eruptive, Sedimentary, and Metamorphic rocks 
for those who have some knowledge of geology. 
— 6s. net 
MINERALS AND THE MICROSCOPE. 
An Introduction to the Study of Petrology. By 

H. G. SMITH, A. R. C. S., B. Sc., F. G.. Third 
Edition with the section on petrology rewritten ond 
enlarged. Ss. net 


THOMAS MURBY & CO. 


2nd Edition, revised, enlarged with additional illustrations 


EARTH LORE 


Geology without Jargon 
By Prof. S. J. SHAND, Author of pd Aspects of 
Geology, &c 

2nd Edition (1937), with an additional chapter and 
12 additional plates. Large Post 8vo. pp. viii. + 144. 
16 plates. 33 figs. 3s. 6d. net 

Does not roubis the reader with the technicalities 
of the science but gives an account in everyday 
language of the main facts of geology and the theories 
which geologists have put forward to account for 
the earth's major features. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


USEFUL ASPECTS OF GEOLOGY. By S. J. 
SHAND, D.Sc., F.G.S. For those who have not had 
a training in Geology. Second edition revised and 
extended. 6s. 


London, E.C. 4 


Physical Training 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained in the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W. C. 1 


Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1438 


HE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastics and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘* The Journal 
of Physical "Education aud School Hygiene; 
Memorandum on 1 G including 
5 and rooms), 1s.; Net Ball Rules, 
" Rounders Rules, 3jd. ; Scandinavian Dances 
I, II. rig III), 31d. each ; Music to Dances, 
85 ; Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
otes hn cola II, and III), 1s. each ; and sells the 
publications : Principles of Gymnastics for 
Wernen Wennen und Girls (Bjorksten), ge. 11d. ; Ditto, d II, 
21s. 6d. ; The Relation of Posture to Body B 
Health and Enoy . of 5 dy 
Dr. E. Hoffa, 1936), 2s. The Effect on Maternity 
of Physical ‘Activities Maile Adolescence (Lecture 
HA Florence Barrett, C.H., M. D., M. S., 1937), 
AI post free. For these and Terms of Member- 
ship, List of further publications, &c., 
Ae cations should be made to the SECRETARY. 


— — — — Sa? um .— — ae een es = — ania i — m — — 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 
The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable tbem to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 


The Course of Training extends over three years, 
includes 


and the Theory e ice net of 55 
Gymnastics, Massage, ymnas 
Anatomy. 1 and Hygiene, 8 
Lacrosse. Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket 


and Swimming. 


Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
* Conjoint '" Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medica] Gymnastics. 


An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 


coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 


Fur del as i apply SECRETARY, 87 Landsdowne 


LIVERPOOL 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: InENÉ M. Marsu, M.I.H. 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its moma of Physical Education 
teen acres of ums. 


Three gymnasi 
tory. v Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years’ Course, January. 


Students may now be enrolled. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W. 7 


R by Royal Society of Teachers and the 

of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M. C. S. M. M. G., M.R.&.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P. T. C., Member of Ling Association. 
5 years. 


Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 


2. Diploma—Outside Expert Examiners— 
Awarded not entirely on Fina] Examina- 

tion, but also on year’s work. 
Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens- 
where games are practised and recreation is taken, 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


A1 iad ooh el ee eter 
pent Physical Training and Secretarial Work. 

lications are invited for this as soon as possible, 
: full particulars will be forwarded. 


Directory of Educational 
Associations 
34th year of issue 


Corrected to date with membership 
total, yearly subscription, society's 
organ, telegraphic address, tele- 
phone number, date and place of 
next annual meeting, secretary's 
name and office address. 


See March 1938 issue. 


THE 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming-bath and extensive pla -fields. 

The course of trai covers three years and is 
based upon Ling's Sw System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 

5 and Principles of ucation, Educa- 
tional and Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming end Tcu Production. Students are 

prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Cbartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 

For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING  COLLECE 


ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1897 


Principal: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P. T. C. 
Diploma) 


Complete training for Teacher's Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling's principles), all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Swimming. 

Good facilities for practice in teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching d swimming in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Students are prepared for the Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical agri ees the Certificate of the Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher's certificates of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 

Three years’ resident course. One Scholarship of 
50 guineas is awarded annually in March for entrance 
in October. For prospectus and further particulars 
of scholarships apply SECRETARY. Telephone Erd 
0095. 


When corresponding with Advertisers 
please mention 
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*My advertisement in The Journal of 
Education has done very well." 


This refers to a small professional announcement. 
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National Conference on Commercial Education.— 
The fourth National Conference which is meeting at 
Brighton, June Io to 12, under the presidency of Lord Luke 
of Pavenham, K.B.E., has proved so popular that the 
estimated number of bookings was exceeded within a 
fortnight or so of the Preliminary Announcement." The 
National has acquired in a very short time an enviable 
reputation on account of the friendly spirit everywhere in 
evidence. This year there will be much to discuss. The 
list of chairmen and speakers includes Miss J. A. Mc- 
Clymont, J. Jamison, A. J. Favell, J. Cameron Smail, 
Sir Malcolm Robertson and C. Ellis. The Hon. Secretary 
is Mr. J. H. Bennetton, 100 Thurleigh Road, London, S.W.12. 


British Parties to Study Roosevelt Experiments. 
A second “ New Deal Study Tour is being organized 
by the English-Speaking Union. Last Easter, fourteen 
British teachers, business men and students, spent twenty- 
three days visiting interesting New Deal projects, and 
studying on the spot various current American problems. 
This year, two groups will cross the Atlantic in August to 
make similar studies. While many such tours have gone 
from Britain to European countries, notably the U.S.S.R., 
hitherto none, with the exception of that referred to above, 
has been arranged for the United States. This year's tour 
is intended to be objective, and special opportunities are 
being arranged for members to meet critics as well as 
supporters of the New Deal." Further information may 
be obtained from the Travel Secretary, The English 
Speaking Union, 37 Charles Street, London, W. 1. 


* * * 


Perugia.—The usual courses from April to December 
in advanced culture, etruscology, Italian language, litera- 
ture, political history and the history of art are announced 
again this year by the Royal Italian University for 
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Foreigners. Examinations are held at the end of the 
session and certificates given for proficiency in etruscology 
and in the Italian language. Diplomas are awarded 
qualifying students to teach Italian abroad. Excursions 
to neighbouring cities of interest are arranged, and students 
are allowed free entrance to galleries, museums and 
libraries. Application should be made to the Segreteria 
della Regia Università Italiana per Stranieri, Palazzo 
Gallenga, Perugia, Hn 
$ 


Birmingham 8188 85 Press Week, 1938.—To further 
the progress of Catholic reading, the Birmingham Branch 
of the Catholic Truth Society intends to hold an Exhibition 
of Catholic Literature in two suitable positions in the City, 
from June 13 to 18, inclusive. 


Village Drama.—A new Playwriting Competition has 
been inaugurated by the Village Drama Section of the 
British Drama League in which it has been decided to 
award prizes to those original plays which are judged the 
best, not only in manuscript form, but also in performance. 
All manuscripts sent in will be read and graded, and those 
selected will be performed by a band of village players at 
a county centre; there adjudicated ; the final results being 
announced at a later date. The following prizes are 
offered : I. Ten Guineas and publication ; II. Five Guineas 
and publication; III. Three Guineas and publication. 
Plays submitted must not exceed forty minutes in playing, 
and must be suitable for performance on a village stage, 
and by village players. Originality in the setting of the 
play will be welcomed, but at the festival adjudication it 
may be found necessary to present all the plays in a curtain 
setting, in order to save time and expense. Rules and 
other particulars can be obtained from the British Drama 
League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL 
SOMERSET 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE GOVERNORS OFFER THREE OF £80, 
FOUR OF £60, AND FIVE EXHIBITIONS 
OF £45. EXAMINATION JUNE Ist and 2nd. 
FIXED FEE £110 PER ANNUM 


Apply Bursar 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL or MEDICINE FORWOMEN 


(University of London) 
HUNTER Sr., BRUNSWICK SQ., W. C. 


Full Courses are arranged for the ro: M.B., B.S. Degrees, and 

certain Examinations of other qualifying 

The Clinical Course is pursued at ud “Royal Free Hospital, with 

itional PEE at some special hosp 
ts are made for dental students in conjunction with the 

Natio Dental Hospital. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after pesi Rec 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes of the value of £1,950 are awarded 


Residence arrangements are available in Students' Chambers. 
The Session begins on October 1 each year. 


Application for admiseion must be made by March 1 
for following October. 


Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 
Secretary. ELizABETH BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


JH Mi A 
110 
l 


THE 
MODERN "DESK AND 
SLOPINGORFLATTOP NOJS CHAIR. 


* HAMMER tz 


EPT. ^i WN WORKS, 
ERMITAGE ROAD, HARRINGAY, LONDON, N.4 
— AAA ieee 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 826 


PUPILS' 
BOOKS 
BOOK ONE 3s. 


From Ur to Rome 


BOOK TWO 3s. 


From Flints 
to Printing 


BOOK THREE 3s. 3d. 


The Days of the 
Tudors and Stuarts 


BOOK FOUR 3s. 6d. 


From William Ill 
to Waterloo 


BOOK FIVE (a) 
BOOK FIVE (b) 
In preparation 


ISTORY 


SECONDARY SERIES 
Editor: C. B. FIRTH 


When Books Five (a) and (5) are published, this will be 
a complete course from the beginning to the School 
Certificate. Book One deals with the forerunners of 
our civilization in the ancient world. Books Two to 
Four tell the story of the growth of British civilization, 
against its European background, until the opening of 
the nineteenth century. Book Five (a) deals with the 
British, Five (b) with the European aspect of nine- 
teenth century history. Behind these books is a live 
conception of history teaching and a consideration of 
the pupil's needs and interests. The Reference Books, 
containing notes, exercises, extra source material, are 
intended for both teacher and pupil. 


The publishers will be pleased to send a copy of any book 
on approval for examination and to consider as gifts thos, 
adopted to the extent of twelve or more copies. 


FOR BOOK THREE 
| 4s. 


MAY 2, 1938 


REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


Reference Book 
FOR BOOK ONE 4s. 


Reference Book 
FOR BOOK TWO 4s. 


Reference Book 


Reference Book 


FOR BOOK FOUR 
Ready in June 


Reference Books 


FOR BOOKS FIVE 
In preparation 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
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OLIVER & BOYD 
NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE MORE PLEASURABLE LEARNING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


ALWIN KLEIN SEIFT ALLE EIN A MIDDLE SCHOOL READER 
von O. B. WENDLER. Edited for use in schools by GRETCHEN MÜLLER and 
EDMUND EMSON, B.A. (Leigh Grammar School, Lancs.). 


Alwin Klein is the story of the adventures of a barber's apprentice in Rathenow .. . characterized by a 

racy colloquial style, a lively humour, and a real sympathy with the interests of boys. This edition is 

designed to meet the needs of pupils in the third or fourth year of their School Certificate Course. 
Probable price 2s. 


CES DAMES AUX CHAPEAUX VERTS  ApAPIED FOR SCHOOLS 
By ALBERT ACRÉMANT. From the novel by GERMAINE ACRÉMENT. School 
Edition prepared by E. G. LE GRAND (Modern Languages Master, Bradfield College). 


This delightful comedy is admirably suited either for reading or for dramatic work in schools. 
| Price 2s. 6d. 


FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE 


By Mlle M. DELBENDE (City of London College) and J. FRAME (Lecturer in French, 
Croydon Polytechnic). With a Foreword by E. M. STÉPHAN (Chief Lecturer in 
French to the B.B.C.). 


A really helpful book which supplies the pupil with adequate assistance as regards ideas, plan, arrange- 
ment of material, syntax and vocabulary, and provides excellent models of the usual types of essays 
required of him — narrative, reoort, argumentative and letter-writing. Price 2s. 6d. 


AND FOR THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


THE APPROACH TO LITERATURE 
Under the General Editorship of EDWARD W. MASON, M.A., M.Ed. 


This series is intended primarily for the junior forms of secondary schools. It includes a variety of 
prose, verse and drama such as is calculated to capture the attention of these pupils and to provide 
them with a useful background of general reading. Nine volumes. Full Cloth. Gilt. Price Is. 


AN ENGLISH WORK BOOK FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER FORMS 


by L. A. MORRISON. 


The aim of this practical work book is to provide a variety of Exercises in Constructive English, in 
performing which the student will progressively increase his command of the language. Ease and 
clarity in expression together with accuracy in the use of words are regarded as being of more imme- 
diate importance than the mechanics and nomenclature of Grammar. 

Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. Also available in parts. Limp. Part i, 10d. Part Il, Is. Part Ill, Is. 3d. 


98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Reviews 


Negro School 


The Jeanes Teacher in the United States, 1908-1933 : 
an Account of Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in the 
Supervision of Negro Rural Schools 
By Dr. L. G. E. Jones. (11s. 6d. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

To the English reader taking up this book, the title 
Jeanes Teacher conveys little or nothing that is calculated 
to lure him on. Yet he may find it exceedingly interesting 
in a double sense—for the light it throws upon one of the 
obscure corners of civilization and school, and also upon 
the negro problem in the southern states of America. To 
his previous work on Negro Schools in the Southern States 
(1928) the author now adds the present volume, based upon 
a second tour spent also in first-hand study of the subject. 
His manifest enjoyment of his experience he succeeds in 
communicating in great measure to the reader. 

He devotes himself fairly strictly to his chosen theme; 
only, as he says, very lightly sketching in the larger social 
and historical issues which form the background to his 
study—life in the Old South, the civil war, the Yankee 
reconstruction and the artificial exaltation of the coloured 


Education 


Democracy and its Rivals : an Introduction to Modern 
Political Theories 


By C. LLOVD. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 
This Democracy 
By J. YAHUDA. (5s. net. Pitman.) 
The Good Society 
By W. LiPPMAN. (IOS. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


A teacher who takes up a definite attitude toward 
politics naturally regards it as an obligation of honour to 
refrain from consciously influencing the pupils under his 
charge in the direction he favours. He may be unable to 
avoid a certain degree of unintentional influence, especially 
in the history lesson, just as he may be unable to avoid 
influence of another kind in the divinity lesson, for few 
people can help waxing enthusiastic about the things in 
which they ardently believe. But in any case, it is one 
thing to exert a one-sided influence, and quite a different 
thing to give, with studied impartiality, such explanations 
as will enable young people to use with some intelligence 
the vocabulary of the various isms and “ ideologies ”’ 
of which they read in the newspapers. 

Some time ago, this Journal recommended to its readers 
a pamphlet in which the aims and methods of existing 
political parties were set forth in the words of the parties 
themselves at their latest conferences. Now comes Mr. C. 
Lloyd with a more elaborate attempt of a similar kind. His 
aim has been to provide his readers with the material for 
thinking out matters for themselves. He begins with a 
discussion of nationalism, imperialism and internationalism, 
then proceeds to unfold the meaning of democracy, and 
then to explain the new gospels” of socialism, com- 
munism and fascism. Short bibliographies are given to 
assist the reader who wishes to go further. Mr. Lloyd 
has written a very informing book for the adolescent and 
the adult. 

Mr. Yahuda's book is also meant as a contribution to 
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Development 


people, the recovery of control by the southern whites 
and the course of events which, in spite of remarkable 
progress in recent years, has made the southern negro the 
most under-privileged group in the American republic. 

The Jeanes Teachers take their name from Anna Jeanes, 
who, after some smaller benefactions, set aside in the year 
1907 a million dollars to constitute a fund to be devoted 
to the improvement of education in the small negro 
schools. In brief, Mr. Lance Jones tells the story of the 
development, during the twenty-five years from 1908 to 
1933, of a system of supervision of negro rural schools by 
the aid of the Jeanes Fund. Some remarkable personalities 
stand out in his narrative, but the most remarkable of 
them all is Virginia Randolph, a coloured woman, the first 
of the Jeanes supervising teachers, the able and utterly 
devoted pioneer of reform in rural education in the south. 
Her master principle, more fully developed later on, was 
that of educating the whole child in the light of his actual 
environment. How this principle was worked out may be 
gathered from this most interesting account. And the 
reader should find in that account lessons that may be 
applied nearer home. 


and Politics 


educational literature, making direct appeal, not only to 
the general reader interested in politics and law, but 
especially to teachers, university students and the upper 
forms of secondary schools. But the author's object is not 
strictly expository. He has a message to deliver, and a 
case to argue, and he does it with the excellent advantage 
of a legal training. He pleads for a nationalism which is 
not incompatible with internationalism, for an imperialism 
founded on trust instead of exploitation. He is strong on 
the biological side, and argues strenuously against the idea 
of war as a means of biological improvement. His book 
is more controversial than Mr. Lloyd's, but it is a sound 
and safe book for the school or college library. 

Mr. Lippman's book, though kindred as to subject 
matter, is in a different class, as those readers would expect 
who know his earlier work. He writes for the educated 
public at large, and not for teachers only, but his book is, 
we think, one to be reckoned with by English teachers. 
He writes clearly and vigorously, and if his style is somewhat 
repetitive and prolix, it is only because of his earnest desire 
to convince his readers. The totalitarian state, he insists, 
whether fascist or communist, means a denial of the 
inviolability of man, a denial that all men are persons and 
are not to be treated as things. Into his historical explana- 
tion of the origin of the present struggle between collectiv- 
ism and liberalism—liberalism no longer wandering in the 
wilderness of /atssez-faire—we have no space to enter. In 
all its forms, he concludes, collectivism, as a denial of 
elementary human rights, is really doomed. It is suitable 
for emergencies, but not as a permanent form of govern- 
ment. It means governing a country as if war-time con- 
ditions were always to prevail. Mr. Lippmann has again 
written a most stimulating book. It is throughout a 
reasoned statement of a case, it never descends to the 
cheapness of the party platform, and it is indeed educational 
in the best sense. 
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Winifred Mercier 


The Life of Winifred Mercier 
By LVNDA GRIER. (ros. 6d. net. 
Press) 

The untimely death of Winifred Mercier in 1934 deprived 
England of a great educator ; Miss Lynda Grier, helped by 
other friends of Miss Mercier, has now done all in her power 
to mitigate this loss by making her live again in the pages 
of this vivid and arresting biography. This beautiful 
book,’’ Prof. Dover Wilson calls it, in an introduction which 
it would be hard to over-praise, so moving is it in its affec- 
tion and admiration for the noble woman of whom he writes, 
and so wise and understanding in appreciation of her special 
contribution to English education. What that was can 
best be summarized in his own words: She planted the 
banner (of English freedom) on the very citadel of the State 
system, the college for the training of elementary school 
teachers." The building of a bridge between Oxford and 
the elementary school, such was the meaning of her work. 
“I am not sure that the conversion of the Church, its 
acceptance from her of the new vision of primary education, 

. was not the greatest of her achievements." 

The book itself gives a clear and full account of the stages 
in the accomplishment of these achievements. Two of these 
are stages of preparation ; first, Miss Mercier's own educa- 
tion, at school, at the Maria Grey Training College, and at 
Somerville College, Oxford, the last only attained after hard 
struggles with poverty and ill health, and secondly, her 
experience as a teacher at St. George's School, Edinburgh, 
and the Manchester High School for Girls, and as lecturer at 
Girton College, Cambridge. The chapters describing these 
early stages give a vivid impression of the electric vitality 
and ardour of Miss Mercier's personality. They show her 
full of enthusiasm for all manner of causes, utterly unself- 
conscious, and absorbed in the work or play of the moment. 
Throughout this period, too, her keen interest in elementary 
education was developing, and the third stage of her life, 


Oxford University 


when she became Vice-Principal of the Leeds Municipal 
Training College for Elementary Teachers, was not a side- 
track or a retrogression, as some of her more academic 
friends feared. She had always wanted to help in the 
training of elementary teachers, and rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity of work in the huge new College at Leeds, embarking 
upon it without any premonition of the difficulties ahead. 
The story of the famous Battle at Leeds is told in con- 
siderable detail, and this part of the book will be especially 
welcomed by the numerous people who deeply regretted 
the refusal of the Leeds City Council to publish the Report 
of the Board of Education inquiry into the resignation of 
Miss Mercier and nine women tutors. Only a great woman 
could have emerged from the strain of that inquiry as she 
did, with undaunted courage and magnanimity, without a 
trace of malice or bitterness. She may have lost the battle 
at Leeds, but she won the fight for freedom of the mind and 
freedom for the training colleges. 

After a short interlude of work in the Universities of 
Leeds and Manchester, Miss Mercier entered on the final 
stage of her career, as Principal of Whitelands, the Church 
of England Training College at Chelsea. She found the 
old building utterly inadequate, and threw all her energies 
into plans for a new and beautiful college at Putnev. So 
the new Whitelands arose, a real college in structure 
and equipment, in atmosphere and architectural beauty 
—a lasting memorial to its first Principal. 

Miss Grier has done her work well. Her writing is 
impersonal but never remote, and her selection of matter 
is excellent. Moreover the book is a timely one. The 
training colleges are to-day passing through a period of 
intense criticism, and Miss Mercier's wisdom and vision and 
enthusiasm are badly needed. A careful reading of the 
whole book, and especially of the chapter on Educational 
Work and Policy, may suggest the attitude she would 
have taken toward the problems of to-day. 


Greek Verse Translated 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation 
Edited by T. F. HicHaM and C. M. Bowra. (8s. 6d. 
net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

When, some eight years ago, The Oxford Book of Greek 
Verse was published, it was justly welcomed as the best 
thing of its kind. It contained a multitude of “ extracts, 
from Homer to Musaeus, and the selection had been made 
with fine taste. Yet to all, except good scholars, the book 
could scarcely be expected to appeal; hence arose a demand 
for a companion volume of English translations to accom- 
pany the Greek text. In the present volume the two 
accomplished editors have tried to satisfy that demand, 
and, on the whole, they have been successful. Where 
possible they have used existing translations ; where no 
translations were available, or when none appeared suitable, 
they have made their own, or drawn upon their friends to 
supply the need. 

All but a few of the renderings are in verse. Perhaps 
this was inevitable, though we are not convinced that 
verse—except from the hands of poets—is always a better 
medium than prose. Heresy it may be, but we prefer the 
Odyssey in Butcher and Lang ” to most of the versions 
offered here. When Dr. Mackail was translating the 


Anthology, he chose to use prose, not without some reason. 
Of course, if we can get pieces rendered by poets like 
Shelley or Tennyson or even Cowper, well and good; but 
most versifiers—even competent ones— tend to a certain 
flatness; gallant their attempts may be, but they rarelv 
succeed in conveying to us the quality of the original. 
Rogers' rendering of Aristophanes is a notable exception. 

Prose translations are in a different category, just because 
they are prose ; and one does not expect too much of them. 
No frills, no paraphrases, no little bits of embroiderv. 
However, other people think differently: we must leave 
it at that. If we may say so, we have rather too much 
Higham, Bowra and Marris in this book; and this, not- 
withstanding the fact that many of their versions are quite 
competent, if, at times, a trifle mechanical. We do not 
like to find some capable translators unrepresented : turn 
to the tragedians, and no example will be found of Lewis 
Campbell's rendering of Aeschylus, nor has Morshead's 
House of Atreus been laid under contribution. There 
are some attractive versions of epigrams from the Anthology 
—Andrew Lang's exquisite turning of the Heliodora lines 
being among the very best; and, naturally enough, Corv's 
inimitable rendering of the lovely lines in Callimachus finds 
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a home in the volume. We find, too, several clever adapta- 
tions by the late Walter Leaf; but we fancy his rendering 
of Antipater of Sidon’s '' Ruins of Corinth " might have 
given place to something better. The Introductory 
Essay on Greek poetry in translation (by Mr. Higham) 
is an admirable piece of work, with just enough pro- 
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vocation in it to be pleasantly exciting. The notes 
are not very numerous, but they are just what the reader 
requires. 

If we take the volume, by and large, we can say with all 
sincerity that it is a delectable thing—charming to read, 
delightful to, handle. 


Art and Handicrafts 


Io! Things for the Handyman to do: a Book of 
Practical Directions 
By A. C. HoRTH. (ss. net. Batsford.) 

No doubt there are certain men you envy at times, but 
the one who is aptly described as a handyman you surely 
envy most of the time. The man who can do things without 
always having recourse to the specialist has often made you 
feel out of things. Here in this book you may possibly 
find that doing things is not quite out of your reach, and 
if you aspire to becoming a handyman, this is the book for 
you. It deals with 101 things to do, and it tells you quite 
clearly how to do them. It is a very practical book, written 
by a man of long and valuable experience. 


Everyday Art at School and Home; a Book for 
Children, Parents, Teachers and Students 
By D. D. SAWER. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. (Iros. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

A hard but not a hopeless struggle is being maintained to 
save our country’s natural beauty from being destroyed 
by the hands of men, and to redeem the creations of men 
from some of their ugliness. In our streets and shop- 
windows and railway stations there may be observed signs 
that as a nation we are beginning to care what manner of 
things our eyes habitually rest upon. The change is, we 


believe, largely due to the better teaching of art in our 
schools, and that better teaching is well exemplified by 
Miss Sawer’s book which, notwithstanding its necessarily 
high price, is now in its second and enlarged edition. The 
author has taken the opportunity of adding an account of 
the use of paint rag as a tool in the craft of painting, and of 
inserting a number of additional illustrations. We hope 
the book will continue to exert its obviously beneficent 
influence. 


Costume Design and Making : a Practical Handbook 
By Mary FERNALD, in collaboration with EILEEN 
SHENTON. (6s. net. Black.) 

As a practical guide to the making of period costumes for 
stage purposes, this book fills the bill remarkably well. 
Beginning with the costumes worn in the fifth century, it 
proceeds almost to the end of the nineteenth century. It is 
comprehensive without being cramped, and although one 
could have wished for more illustrations with the text, the 
diagrams pages 63 to 158, make ample compensation. 
These diagrams are of cutting-out patterns drawn to a given 
scale and complete with clear and definite explanatory text. 
For those who may be interested in amateur theatricals it 
would. be difficult to find a more useful book at such a 
reasonable price. 


Biography 


Stories of Great Names 
By C. WILLIAus. With Notes by R. D. BINFIELD. 
(3s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Great Lives of Other Lands 
By W. B. WHITE. (Great Lives of To-day: Second 
Series.) (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Two books containing short biographies which will be 
welcomed by teachers who are looking for reading matter 
' which is off the beaten track. The Great Names include 
Charlemagne, Voltaire and John Wesley ; Great Lives, 
which is written in rather simpler English, deals, among 
others, with Charles Lindbergh, Paderewski and Henry Ford. 


l. On the Roof of the World (Sam Pollard of China) 
By A. G. CASTLETON. 

2. Coolie Sahib (Tyndale-Biscoe of India) 

By P. YATES. 

3. Blind Eagle (Willie Jackson of Burma) 
By S. SowTon. 

4. Where the Safe Ways End (Clifford Harris of Iran) 
By R. W. HOWARD. 
(Eagle Books, Nos. 9-12) 
House Press.) 

This series, recently started, tells true stories of real 
people. The outstanding feature of the lives of these 


(2d. each. Edinburgh 


missionary workers is the miraculous courage and indomi- 
table perseverance displayed equally by all four, but most 
appealing in the case of Willie Jackson, blind from the age 
of 2 onward. 


Mightier than the Sword : Memories and Criticisms of 
Henry James, Joseph Conrad, Thomas Hardy, 
H. d. Wells, Stephen Crane, D. H. Lawrence, 
John Galsworthy, Ivan Turgenev, W. H. Hudson, 
Theodore Dreiser, Algernon Charles Swinburne 
By F. Mapox Forp. (ios. 6d. net. Allen & 
* Unwin.) 

Mr. Ford has a wonderful store of memories on which to 
draw for his vivid and arresting sketches of these eleven 
great writers. They are all chosen because of their out- 
standing personalities and their influence on contemporary 
writers. Mr. Ford’s memories cover a period of some fifty 
years. There is something very personal and convincing 
about the portraits he gives us of writers like Conrad, 
D. H. Lawrence and H. G. Wells; and his criticisms 
throughout give an impression of independence and im- 
partiality. The book is written with great charm and with 
intimate knowledge of his subject, and is a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of modern literature. 
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Economics 


Hidden Treasure: Britain’s Extractive Industries 
By H. M. FiNorATER. (“ The Nation's Livelihood 
Books, No. I) (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The most attractive feature of this book: is the thirty 
photographs with which it is illustrated, for they are novel, 
up to date, and beautifully reproduced. The text is inclined 
to be scrappy, and the explanations of technical processes 
are none too clear. There are six chapters on agricultural 
industries, two on quarrying, and one each on fishing and 
coal-mining. 

Earning and Spending : an Introduction to Economics 
By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. (2s. 6d. Collins.) 

This is a revised version, entirely rewritten, of Mrs. 
Fisher's Getting and Spending, first published in 1922. It is 
clearly destined, in its new guise, for a prolonged career of 
usefulness to a large class of beginners in economics. 


Now Be Your Own Boss 
By T. A. Lowe. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The author of this interesting book might have chosen 
a title more indicative of its contents. It is a guide for 
the retired man or woman who wants to set up a lucrative 
business without necessarily keeping chickens or running a 
tea-shop. In thirty-four short and racy chapters (which 
read like attractive newspaper articles) it gives information, 
based on actual experience, about growing mushrooms, 
flowers, apples, and tomatoes, breeding mink, dogs, and 
silver foxes, making rugs, jam, photographs, and films, 
el hoc genus omne. Teachers who are approaching the 
pensionable age may well light on something to their 
advantage in this useful book. 


Groundwork of Commerce 
By H. L. Jones. Book II. (3s. 6d. Arnold.) 

A capital text-book for second-year and third-year 
commercial students, on the same lines as Book I (noticed 
here in June, 1935). It is a model of methodical arrange- 
ment, for everything is tabulated and classified that admits 
of such treatment, and the explanations are clear and concise. 
The questions following each chapter are taken from recent 
papers set by the recognized public examining bodies. 


A Citizen's Guide to Social Service 
By J. Q. HENRIQUES. (Ios. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
It is common to-day to hear nothing but praise for the 
extension of State action in the sphere of social service, 
so it is all to the good that its limitations should be explained 
and that the need for supplementary voluntary effort 
should be emphasized. And that is what this competent 
and important book does. The author holds the now some- 
what old-fashioned view that the business of the State is 
simply to make good the defects of voluntary effort and 
that independence of State aid is a thing to be encouraged. 
Yet he is in no sense a reactionary. While criticizing the 
inevitable defects of bureaucracy, he does full justice to its 
merits, and his criticism is never destructive, for he sets 
forth a definite programme for the co-ordination of public 
and voluntary effort in the spheres of welfare and relief. The 
book also gives a full account of existing services that should 
be of great value to students, social workers and the 
ordinary citizen. It suffers, to be sure, from a measure of 
diffuseness and lack of orderly arrangement, but that is a 
minor defect in an otherwise admirable book. 


Education 


Il. L'Enseignement des Langues Vivantes 

2. L’Inspection de l'Enseignement 
(Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, 
Nos. 54 and 55.) (Francs suisses 5, each vol. Geneva: 
Bureau International d'Éducation.) 

I. This report, based on information received from forty- 
nine countries, should be of great interest to language 
teachers and heads of schools. It consists of a series of 
monographs dealing with such topics as the languages 
taught, the number of hours given, the types of methods 
used, the provision of external aids, the status of teachers 
and their training, &c. The whole is preceded by a com- 
parative study which attempts to sift all this matter and 
present a unified view of the whole inquiry. 2. L’Inspection 
de l’ Enseignement contains a wealth of information on the 
organization and scope of inspection in thirty-nine different 
countries. It is almost entirely concerned with primary, 
secondary and technical schools, inspection of universities 
being rare. Its value lies in its official exposition of intentions 
and of the means adopted to realize them ; on the actual 
working of the systems of inspection, the relations that in 
fact obtain between authorities, inspectors and inspected, 
it is from the nature of the case necessarily silent. 


The Tercentenary of Harvard College : a Chronicle of 


the Tercentenary Year 1935-1936. 
(17s. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 
A worthy record of the most wonderful academic cele- 
bration in the history of the world. In 1636, the General 
Court of the Company of Massachusetts voted £400 towards 


9 


a schoole or colledge." Two years later, John Harvard, 
one of the thirty-five graduates of Emmanuel College who 
migrated to New England, a Londoner baptized in South- 
wark Cathedral, died, leaving his library and half his 
estate to the College; and the Court ''Ordered, that 
the colledge agreed upon formerly to bee built at Cambridge 
shalbee called Harvard Colledge." Thus the Pilgrim 
Fathers planted an acorn that has grown to a prodigious 
tree. Some 2,400 attended the celebration, including '' the 
most distinguished group of learned men ever collected in 
one place.“ 


Shrewsbury 

By J. M. Wzsr. 

Blackie.) 

This volume maintains the high standard of the series 

while keeping its own individuality of treatment. The 
better known facts of Shrewsbury’s history, its foundation 
in 1552, the admission of Philip Sidney, Thomas Ashton’s 
ordinances of 1577, the eighteenth century neglect and the 
renaissance under Butler, Kennedy and Moss, are all dealt 
with fully, and yet room has been found for many good 
stories of both head and assistant masters, for the much- 
criticized removal to Kingsland in 1882, for its praepostors 
and merit marks, and for other matters of internal govern- 
ment. Dr. Alington’s eight years covering the first half of 
the War are sympathetically described, as is the coming of 
Canon Bob " Sawyer. The concluding chapter dealing 
with the athletic history of the School rounds off a book 
which will be a valuable contribution to the history of 
education. 


(English Public Schools.) (ss. net. 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


J. Bhaloo the Bear and other Stories 
By EVELVN PowEÉLL-PRIcE. (Stories of Fact and 
Fancy, Set B, No. 90.) (4d. Chambers.) 

2. The Adventures of Pewgo 
By K. E. G. FLEMING. (Story-Time Books, No. 93.) 
(6d. Nelson.) 

3. The Doings of Dooki : the Story of an Indian Boy 
By JEAN HuGHeEs. (Herbert Strang’s Readers.) (Limp 
cloth, 1s. Cloth boards, Is. 2d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

4. (1) The Troop with a Bad Name 
By F. H. DiMMock. 

(2) Through the Boxer Lines : a Tale of the Boxer 

Rebellion 
By Major CHARLES GILSON. 
(3) When Gordon Watched the Desert 
By J. C. Woop. 
(Arnold's Continuous Story Readers.) 
Arnold.) 

(1) Four concise, well-told little animal stories which 
cannot fail to please the 8-year-olds for whom they were 
written. (2) So, too, will the four marvellous adventures 
of clever Pewgo, the rat, and his sharp little friend, All-ears. 
(3) Dooki's home was among the tea-gardens at Sylhet, in 
Assam, where the author lives, and where the Indian 
illustrator of the book was born. Dooki, a well-meaning 
little scamp, is no sooner out of one scrape than he falls into 
another, but we leave him promoted to be house-boy to the 
white overseer, and firmly resolved never to get into trouble 
again. (4) Lord Baden-Powell in his Foreword calls No. 1 
a '" ripping good story of Scouts," and he does it no more 
than justice. No. 2 is a no less “ripping good story, 
which has for background the desperate efforts to protect 
European men, women and children from the fury of a 
Chinese Secret Society pledged to put every white man to 
the sword. 


American Prose 
Selected and Edited by G. Boas. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This anthology is another interesting addition to the 
Scholars' Library. Twenty-six authors are represented and 
we have fiction, essays, history and oratory. Mr. Guy 
Boas contributes an introduction in which he claims that 
while English and American prose have the same standards, 
the American possesses a freshness of its own, because its 
writers have not yet so many centuries of achievement 
behind them. But surely American literature would not 
deny its English ancestry, and claim to have been born 
without parents. 


The Understanding of Syntax 
By H. R. Srokok. (ros. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

The author of this book has set out to deal logically with 
the fundamental and most important questions which arise 
in the treatment of English syntax. He considers that at 
present much teaching of the subject is illogical, with con- 
fusion and contradiction as the inevitable result, and that 
the only remedy is to be found in the accurate definition 
and logical application of grammatical terms. The recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Term- 
inology '' aggravated the evil," and by applying the test of 
simple conversion the writer demonstrates the unsoundness 
of many commonly received definitions and proceeds to sub- 
stitute other definitions which will stand the test. Although 
the book is said to be no exhaustive treatise on its subject, 


(1s. 6d. each. 


(Scholar’s Library.) 


we fear that it will be found too much for pupils for whom 
it 1s intended. Teachers of English who give formal 
grammatical teaching as a means to the correct use of the 
language might do well to read this book carefully and 
critically and to consider if their practice would meet with 
this book's condemnation. 


The Threshold, 1937 : an Anthology of Verse and Prose 
from the Schools of England 
Edited by R. W. Moore. 
Blackwell.) 

This is the third annual volume to appear as the result of 
an invitation given to all the public and secondary schools 
of England to submit manuscripts by their pupils. It 
contains this year for the first time poems written by girls 
and indeed Miss Joan Charlton, of West Stanley Secondary 
School, Durham, has more poems included than any other 
contributor and is given the honour of occupying the first 
place in the volume with her poem Quest with its final 
stanza : 

Now are the facts given unto you 
Assembled in order like sheep at the shearing, 
Rank on rank, price of our watching, 

Make of them what you will.“ 


Without unfair criticism it may be said that there are many 
poems which show promise, and some of remarkable 
achievement. To name individual poems as especially 
good might well cause disappointment to the young poets 
whose work was not thus distinguished, and we have no 
wish to kill some new Keats. Nevertheless, one opinion may 
be ventured: the poems which preserve familiar rhythms 
are superior to those which by many would not be recognized 
as poetry except by the way they are printed. 


Shakespearian Comedy 
By Prof. H. B. CHARLTON. (IOS. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Here is a volume that students and lovers of Shakespeare 
will acclaim as one of the most important additions to 
Shakespearian criticism in recent years. It contains a 
series of eight lectures given annually between 1930 and 
I937 at the John Rylands Library, Manchester. In spite 
of Prof. Charlton's modest disclaimer, the book is worthy 
to rank by the side of Bradley's Shakespearean Tragedy, 
for its attempt to trace in Shakespeare's Comedies the 
growth of his “comic idea." In the opening lecture 
Prof. Charlton examines The Two Gentlemen of Verona—an 
early attempt on Shakespeare's part to satisfy the popular 
demand for a play that should be at the same time both 
comic and romantic. The next two lectures discuss, as 
further experiments in comedy, The Taming of the Shrew 
and Midsummer Night's Dream. Perhaps Prof. Charlton's 
most valuable contribution to the study of Shakespeare's 
comedies is to be found in the fifth and sixth lectures, 
dealing with Shakespeare's Jew and with Falstaff. These are 
followed by a lecture on The Dark Comedies and a con- 
cluding lecture on The Consummation, in which is assessed 
Shakespeare’s comic achievement in the famous group 
Much Ado About Nothing, Twelfth Night and As You Like It. 
The greatness of Shakespeare's achievement in these three 
comedies is emphasized by a comparison with the qualities 
and shortcomings of the early Love's Labour's Lost—a plav 
deficient in both plot and characterization, and described 
as ' more like a modern revue, or a musical comedy without 
music, than a play." 


(6s. net. Oxford: 
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Geography 


France : a Geographical Introduction 
By E. E. Evans. (4s. 6d. Christophers.) 

The first half of this volume traces the physical evolution 
and the cultural development of France. The second half 
contains a detailed account of its principal regions. This 
book is particularly suitable for the use of travellers and 
students who wish to understand the essentials of French 
life and culture but it also covers the requirements of 
candidates preparing for the Higher School Certificate 
examinations. 


Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography 
Entirely Re-written by Dr. L. DUDLEY STAMP. (25s. 
net. Longmans.) 

After passing through twelve editions this classic treatise 
of commercial geography has been entirely re-written and 
the statistical matter brought up to date. The introduction, 
including a section on the use of economic statistics, is 
followed by an invaluable explanation of the production 
of, and trade in, commodities and an account of the major 
climatic regions according to Kóppen. The rest of the book 
is a lucid statement of the principal features of the com- 
mercial geography of the continents and countries. Through- 
out, the author acknowledges his indebtedness to his 
colleagues on the staff of the London School of Economits 
and also to distinguished European and American geo- 
graphers. To the appendices has been added a list of 
alternative geographical names with official pronunciations 
adapted from the system worked out by the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Permanent Committee on Geo- 


graphical Names. As this edition is the most authoritative 
statement of the principal facts of modern commercial 
geography in the English language, it should find a place in 
every reference library. 


Golden Hind Geographies 

First Series. Book 1: Ourselves and Other People. 
By R. FiNcH. Book 2: Village Peoples. By G. Cons. 
Book 3: Britain and the British. By R. FiNcH. 
Book 4: Man's Work in the World. By G. Cows. 
(Book 1: Limp Cloth, 1s. 8d. Cloth Boards, Is. rod. 
Book 2: Limp Cloth, 1s. 10d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 
Book 3: Limp Cloth, 2s. 2d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 4d. 
Book 4: Limp Cloth, 2s. 4d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

This admirable series is intended for the use of children in 
the junior school. Each of the books contains excellent 
half-tone and coloured illustrations which form the basis 
of the simply worded and carefully graded text. At the 
end of each chapter are picture reading and practical 
exercises. Book 1 shows the home lives of children in town 
and country and begins map reading. Book 2 deals with 
characteristic settlements in representative regions. Book 3 
describes typical activities in the principal“ home-regions ”’ 
of the British Isles while Book 4 gives detailed accounts of 
the production of various foodstuffs and raw materials, 
leading mining and industrial occupations, and the principal 
means of communication, ending with a clever explanation 
of the importance of London as a world market. 


Mathematics 


Geometry 
Part Two: Transition to Deductive Reasoning. By 
W. H. E. BENrTLEY and E. W. M. Potts. (2s. 6d. 
Ginn.) 

This is the second part of a thorough and systematic 
course of formal geometry in preparation for a School 
Certificate Examination. The authors have taken great 
pains over the transition from experimental discovery of 
facts to the deduction of geometrical properties from recog- 
nized positions. This transition in their opinion should take 
place in two stages: first, discovery is replaced by 
generalization, suggested by reasoning from numerical 
values and then with algebraic symbols, secondly the alge- 
braic basis of this generalization is gradually discarded for a 
purely formal argument. There are doubtless many 
teachers who find the formal expression of riders a most 
difficult section of geometry, and this book will appeal to 
them because it is so closely developed that pupils could 
work through it each at his (or her) own pace. The scope 
of the present part is from angles at a point to tangent 
properties of the circle (excluding area propositions). 


The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic 
By Prof. H. G. WHEAT. (8s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

This is a massive volume that comes from America. One 
of its major purposes is to combat the belief that arithmetic is 
learnt through contacts with the external world. The 
author believes that many children (in America, be it 
remembered) move through school without gaining an 
understanding of arithmetic because they have been over- 
whelmed with sensations of material things. To correct this 


it is desirable for the teacher to realize the essential features 
of number—how ideas about number developed, became 
symbolized and exact—so that pupils should themselves 
become intelligent about the number system. The first 
section reviews the history of arithmetic, giving much 
information about puzzles, problems and calculating devices. 
The next section discusses the teaching of number from the 
earliest years of a child's school life, using the idea of a 
group. The third section is full of interest because it 
analyses specimen lessons with middle-school children. 
Finally there is a fifteen-page bibliography. To this one 
is happy to contribute one item that is omitted—The Case 
Against Arithmetic, by E. M. Renwick (Simpkin, Marshall) 


Real Arithmetic 
By A. BunNisTON. Senior Series: Teacher's Books 
Iı and 2. (3s. 6d. Collins.) 

This is an interesting and well written course covering 
perhaps two years for C pupils in Senior Schools. It is 
obviously the work of an experienced teacher, and it is 
a pleasure to read so sensible a course. The discussions of 
method are refreshing. There is probably more material 
than is required but all of it is good. 


Arithmetic 
By C. H. HILL and P. G. WELFORD. Book 4. (With 
Answers, 1s. 6d. Without Answers, 1s. 3d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Book IV deals with logarithms, change of units and 
various types of problems. There are some very useful 
classified problems from examination papers and some less 
useful revision papers (containing some heavy manipulation). 
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Miscellany 


The Education Authorities Directory and Annual, 1938 
(12s. 6d. net. School Government Publishing Co.). 

The Education Authorities Directory for 1938 is now 
ready. Packed within its 475 pages will be found much 
useful information, so that the price (12s. 6d.) is astonish- 
ingly modest. The Alphabetical list of Administrative 
Personnel contains some interesting particulars, including 
date of birth, nature of education, names of societies, 
previous appointments, hobbies, and so on. One fortunate 
person confesses to the recreation of Rare Book Collecting. 
(First Editions, etc.).“ 

Kinderfürsorge jenseits unserer Grenzen 
By Dr. R. WEILAND. (RM 3.30. Price abroad, 
RM 2.47. Weimar: Hermann Bóhlaus.) 

This book gives a concise and yet comprehensive survey 
of the measures taken to protect and to promote the welfare 
of children in England, Switzerland, France, and in Spain 
before the outbreak of civil war. In this field the problems 
are similar in different countries, and those concerned may 
learn from one another without the intrusion of national bias. 


An Account of the Adoption of the s.s. Harcalo by the 
Archbishop Temple's Central School, Lambeth, 
London 
Compiled by C. H. LEARNER. 
Adoption Society.) 

The fact that the idea of ship adoption has spread so 

rapidly through English schools suggests that it supplies a 


(6d. British Ship 


felt need. This pamphlet, the first publication of the British 
Ship Adoption Society, is not an explanation or demon- 
stration of the scheme, but a simple narration of the way 
it has worked in one London school, and on one tramp 
steamer. It makes delightful reading, and shows how the 
scheme adds reality and zest to school geography and also 
gives pleasure and interest both to men at sea and boys at 
school. 


The Public Library: its History, Organization and 
Functions—a Guide to Public Library Facilities for 
Users, and a Text-book for Students preparing for 
the Elementary Examination of the Library 
Association 
By E. LEYLAND. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This handbook as its title indicates provides a complete 
but concise account of the facilities provided by public 
libraries. It will be particularly useful to junior assistants 
who propose to take the necessary diplomas in order to 
aim at promotion to senior posts in the public library 
service. The chapter on How to Use Books could be 
perused with advantage by students who wish to follow a 
prescribed course of reading either for examinations or for 
general self-education. If a revised edition of the handbook 
is printed we would suggest that certain subject references 
in some of the chapters, e.g. catalogues, might be under- 
lined or italicized (as for instance sheaf catalogues, entries, 
classified catalogues). 


Music 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
CoLuMBIA RECORDS (Columbia Graphophone Co.). 


Mozart. Symphony in G minor. No. 40. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic Orch- 
estra. LX656-8. 3 records. 6s. each. 

An exceptionally good recording of the second of Mozart’s 
three greatest symphonies. The playing, polished to a 
degree, once again reflects Sir Thomas Beecham's sensitive 
treatment of the composer's beauty of melodic line and 
purity of design. 

Bacu. Concerto in D minor for two Violins and 
Orchestra. Played by Joseph Szigeti and Carl Flesch, 
with Orchestra conducted by Walter Goehr. LX659- 
660. 2 records. 6s. each. 

Two fine artists here give a sturdy and vital performance 
of the concerto's rapid movements and one of classical 
breadth in the expressive slow movement. 


DELIBES. Coppelia Ballet. DX797. 4s. Sylvia Ballet. 
DX817. 4s. The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Elfrem Kurtz. 
Two good records of the lighter kind for school use. 
Some excellent playing faithfully presents the melodic and 
rhythmic charm of these established favourites. 


CHOPIN. Valse in A flat major, Op. 42; Impromptu 
in A flat major, Op. 29. DX818. 4s. Etudes, Op. 10 
No. 8 and Op. 25 No. 5. DB1747. 3s. Pianoforte 
Solos by Ania Dorfmann. 

Miss Dorfmann is always an attractive pianist and her 
technique has both the clarity and certainty which these 
Chopin pieces require. Her playing here has flexibility 
without exaggeration, and the piano tone has recorded well. 


Mozart. Symphony No. 29, in A major (K 201). 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. LX687-9. 3 records. 6s. each. 
Lovers of Mozart will welcome the recording of this 
charming symphony, a youthful work, written when the 
composer was 18, and containing features of design which 
may be said to mark a definite step in the evolution of the 
symphonic form. Under Sir Thomas Beecham’s direction 
it is played, and recorded, to perfection. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 1 in C major. LX677-9. 
3 records. 6s. each. Egmont Overture. LX69o. 6s. 
Felix Weingartner conducting the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

Weingartner’s interpretation of Beethoven's No. 1, 
emphasizes the work's more brilliant and vivacious elements. 
The scherzo and finale especially are taken at a great pace, 
but the execution is always sparkling in its clarity. This 
is a highly desirable addition to the gramophonist's library. 
So also is the Overture, which Weingartner plays with a 
powerful and dramatic energy. In both, the resilience of 
the Vienna strings and the richness and warmth of the 
brass have been splendidly recorded. 


Lorp BERNERS. The Triumph of Neptune. Ballet 
Suite. Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. LX697-8. 2 records. 68. 
each. 

Arranged from the music written for a ballet produced 
in 1926, this Suite is an entertaining example of Lord 
Berners’ witty and picturesque idiom. Both playing and 
recording are brilliantly effective. 
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LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By ILLIT GRÖNDAHL, W.P. Ker Lecturer in Norwegian, University of London. This brief survey 
aims principally at interesting the student in the great writers and the best works, so as to lead 
to a personal acquaintance with them. The book is illustrated by facsimiles, portraits and scenes 
connected with the lives of the authors. 48. 


ELEMENTARY PROSE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH 


By SYDNEY WELLS, B. A., Modern Language Master, Minchenden School, N. 14. This work 
serves as an introduction to continuous prose composition in French. It represents the average 
standard of composition of French children of 14-16 years, and has been designed to give a thorough 
drill in the differences of construction that occur most frequently in the language of every day. 
A complete English-French vocabulary is appended. Ready Shortly 


THE ESSENTIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR COURSE 


By GEOFFREY BRERETON, B.A. (Oxon), D. es L. (Université de Paris). This book is designed 
primarily as a practical School Grammar Course for the two years leading up to Matriculation 
or School Certificate. Ready May 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH COMPREHENSION 


By SPENCER BRIGGS, M.A., Senior Modern Language Master, Cambridge and County High School 

for Boys. This book will be found useful to those preparing for the Comprehension Tests of 

the School Certificate Examinations, and the extracts can also be used for dictation and unseens. 
Ready May 


TEST PAPERS IN SCHOOL CERTIFICATE GERMAN 


By SYDNEY W. WELLS, B.A., Modern Language Master, Minchenden School, N.14. This work 
covers the whole field of grammar and provides a complete revision course tor the School 
Certificate Examinations. Ready Shortly 


TEXTBOOK OF GYMNASTICS 

By L. E. CHRISTENSEN, Tutor at the Teachers’ Training College, Skaarup, Denmark, and PEDER M. 
TRAP, Chief Inspector of Physical Education to the Danish Board of Education. The sections devoted 
in this book to teaching technique are thoroughly up to date and the chapter which deals with 
the History of Physical Education contains what is probably the most comprehensive account yet 
published of the development of physical education in Great Britain. 6s. net 


NEW GENERAL SCIENCE SERIES 


GENERAL Eprron: W. J. GALE, B.Sc., A. I. C. This new series, written by experienced authors 
and teachers, provides a definite contribution to the present-day trend in the direction of more 
generalized teaching of science. 


A FIRST BOOK OF GENERAL SCIENCE, by W. J. GALE, B.Sc., A. I. C. 


Part I. MAINLY ABOUT MATTER. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 

Part II. MAINLY ABOUT ENERGY. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 
GENERAL BIOLOGY, by M. E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and L. E. COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. Cloth Boards, 3s. 
CHEMISTRY, by J. A. LAUWERYS, B.S., and J. ELLISON, M.Sc. 

Part I, issued separately, 3s. 3d. Complete Volume, Cloth Boards, 4s. 6d. Ready Shorth 


GENERAL PHYSICS, by F. OLDHAM, M.A., B.Sc., and E. LANGTON, B.Sc 
Further particulars will be forwarded post free on application 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD. 
10-11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 
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UNDERSTANDING AND USE OF ENGLISH 


A School Certificate Course. By A. E. CROW’, B.A. This book is primarily a book of exercises, 
as it is assumed that most teachers like to teach in their own way. They cover the ground of the 
General Paper in most School Certificate Examinations. Cloth Boards, 2s. 9d. 


THROUGH THE EYES OF “THE TIMES” 


Compiled by H. S. GORDON and RODNEY BENNETT, M.A. This book contains articles 
by staff reporters and special correspondents ot The Times on varied aspects of English life, travel, 
sport and great achievements, and includes a few of the well-known third leaders. It makes an 
excellent prose book for a Science or Commercial VI form or it can be used as a Précis Book for 
School Certificate work. Well illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND 


Plays tor Stage and Class-room by L. DU GARDE PEACH. These plays have all been broadcast 
in the Children’s Hour and have proved very popular with the listeners. They are not only 
entertaining plays but are of considerable value historically. The titles are: Carisbrook Castle, 
Arundel Castle, Ludlow Castle, Peveril Castle, Hindlip Hall, Windsor Castle, Colchester Castle, 
Caernarvon Castle, The Palace of Whitehall, Dover Castle. 

First and Second Series. Cloth boards. 28. each volume 


A FRENCH WORD BOOK 


By A. LEE, M. A., and J. A. CORBETT, B. A., Ph.D. A basic French Word List for schools, 
covering the ground of the first School Certificate Course. Specimen lessons and a vocabulary 
are included. Limp, xs. gd. ; Cloth, 2s. 


LES MYSTERIEUX MESSAGERS 


Par GILLES HERSAY ; Édité par P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. Les Mystérieux Messagers is a short 
novel of about 12,000 words written in simple but idiomatic French suitable for an average third 
year class. The book is provided with a questionnaire to each chapter and with a full vocabulary. 

Limp Cloth, rs. 6d. 


A BASIC LATIN VOCABULARY 


By W. F. GOSLING, Senior Classical Master, Lady Manners School, Bakewell. The aim of this book 
is to provide a vocabulary of 2,000 basic Latin words spread over a four-year course for the School 
Certificate. Words are listed alphabetically under nouns, adjectives and verbs, and according to 
conjugation or declension. Limp Cloth, 2s. 


REVISION ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


By A. C. HEATH, M. A., and H. RUSSELL DAVIS, M. Sc., A. K. C. This book has been in use 
in manuscript form in St. Paul's School for the past two years and has given excellent results. 
The examples have been carefully chosen, most of them from actual papers. Limp Cloth, rs. 3d. 


ALGEBRAICAL DICTATION 


By ALFRED WISDOM, B.A., B.Sc. Six hundred mental questions, specially written for dictation, 
comprising a full treatment of fundamentals in Algebra. Grouped in sixty exercises of ten questions 
each, these questions will assist the beginner whatever formal text-book he may use. For children 
of 10-12 years of age. IS. 3d. net 


Further particulars will be forwarded post free on application 
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Psychology and Philosophy 


A General Selection from the Works of Sigmund Freud 
Edited by J. RIcKMAN. (Psycho-Analytical Epitomes, 
No. 1.) (5s. net. Hogarth Press.) 

This is the first of a projected series of psycho-analytical 
epitomes," and is described as the main stem to which 
several branches will be attached. It is an attempt to show 
the development of Freud's theories, and so closely is this 
order followed that every page bears the date of publication 
of the passage there quoted. The Editor claims, we believe 
with good reason, that the evolution of Freud's thought is 
shown more clearly in this book than in any other. He 
confines his epitome to the general theory, omitting such 
evidence as is provided by case histories, and omitting also, 
for very good reasons, the technique of therapy. Thisis not 
the place for entering upon a discussion of Freud's theories, 
but any one who wishes to acquaint himself with those 
theories will find this book a very useful guide. 


Social Behavior and Child Personality : an Exploration 
Study of Some Roots of Sympathy 
By L. B. MuRPHY. (17s. 6d. net. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press.) 

This book is a valuable contribution to the psychology 
of childhood, and will be welcomed by all students of the 
subject, not only for the theory of the development of 
sympathy put forward in Part III, but also for its detailed 
account of the methods used in a particularly through piece 
of research. The work is based on some 5,000 episodes of 


child behaviour recorded in the course of about 400 hours 
of observation ; and a selection of the data is so fullv 
recorded here (and illustrated by attractive photographs) 
that it could be used as raw material by future workers in 
the same field. 


Growing Minds: an 
Psychology 
By Prof. H. BoMPas SMITH. 
London Press.) 

A useful and readable introduction to the subject. 
Prof. Bompas Smith has the art of compressing much matter 
into a small compass without being dull, and his generous 
use of apt quotations—invariably acknowledged at the 
foot of the page will undoubtedly stimulate his readers to 
explore wide fields. The book deals with the usual topics 
of educational psychology, from the genetic standpoint, 
and shows special interest in the development of intelligent 
and responsible thinking. 


Introduction to Educational 


(5s. net. Universitv of 


The Traditional Formal Logic: a Short Account for 
Students 
By W. A. SiNCLAIR. (4s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This introductory manual on the traditional formal logic 
is intended to be read by students themselves, and so to 
clear the way for a study of the more advanced problems 
of logic. It is simply written and confined to essentials ; 
it seems to be well adapted to its purpose. 


Science 


Vital Things for Lively Youngsters 
By T. J. S. Rowraup and L. G. SMITH. 
Cassell.) 

As the title indicates, this is for juveniles; and very 
well suited to them it is. Vital’ is not used in its deriva- 
tive sense, but here connotes a wide range of subjects, 
physical, chemical, as well as biological that are concerned 
with human affairs. The illustrations are amusing and 
cleverly contrived to appeal to the play instincts of children 
—a very enjoyable book. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


Civil Engineering To-day 
By E. Cressy. (The Pageant of Progress.) 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

The term Civil Engineering was invented as the 
counterpart to Military Engineering. Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war! Its sub-division into 
chemical, electrical and other forms of engineering followed 
and “ civil " engineering now concerns itself with bridges, 
tunnels, waterways, harbours, dams, water-supply, irriga- 
tion and reclamation. The author, a well-known writer 
and broadcaster on engineering and inventions, has a lively 
sense of the romance of these great engineering adventures, 
triumphs of human skill and patience. He selects impar- 
tially from different countries. American enterprises are 
great in scale and daring. France is represented by the 
Suez Canal. Referring to the reclamation of the Zuider Zee, 
the author says—his final words—"' Truly a stupendous 
undertaking." We have no need to be ashamed of the 
Aswan Dam, the Sydney Harbour Bridge, the Mersey 
Tunnel. Numerous and excellent illustrations are an 
important feature of the book. The frontispiece is a 


(3s. 6d. 


beautiful photograph of the George Washington Bridge in 
New York, a suspension bridge with a single span of 3,500 
feet. The book can be recommended with complete 
confidence. 


Methods in Biology 
By Dr. A. C. Kinsey. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

It is interesting to note in these pages how closely the 
trend of biological teaching in America has been along the 
same path as in England. In both countries the subject 
has become recognized as essential in the school curriculum, 
necessary for the equipment of every pupil, and not merely 
for those destined for a biological career. Hence, in both 
countries the morphological treatment that was prevalent 
half a century ago has been abandoned in favour of the 
physiological and ecological. Dr. Kinsey stresses the 
importance of so presenting biology that the pupil, no matter 
what his future career, may realize that he lives in a world 
full of interest, and that he himself is subject to the same 
laws as all other living organisms. He discusses how this 
may be achieved in several chapters that merit the attention 
of every elementary teacher of the subject. 


Strange Reptiles and their Stories 
By A. H. VERRILL. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Some truly amazing beasts are figured and described in 
this very informative volume. The species are chiefly, but 
not exclusively, South American; and the stories about 
them are mostly the result of the author's observation. 
Incidentally a good many fairy stories and popular 
misbeliefs about snakes and their kindred are shown to be 
baseless. The style is not technical and the whole is well 
worth reading. 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 

Work and War in Spain 
Photographs by Keystone Press Agency, Wide World 
Photos, Associated Press Photos, Planeta News, Ltd., 
Altavoz del Frente. (Press Department of the Spanish 
Embassy in London.) 

Wonders of the Sea : Life of the Ocean (Fishes, etc.) 
12 Colour Plates printed from Nature by P. A. ROBERT. 


(Art and Nature in Colour Series.) (7s. 6d. net. 
Batsford.) 

Ostwald Poster Painting Cards 
Designed by A. B. ALLEN. Designs 1-6. (1s. per 


packet. 

Canvas Stitches 
By M. Ciutton, U. C. HuTCHINSON and M. C. FOSTER. 
(2s. net. Pitman.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
Biography of To-Day 
Edited by C. H. Locxitr. Library Edition. 
net. Longmans) 
Frances Mary Buss : an Educational Pioneer 
By Dr. Sara A. BURSTALL. (2s. 6d. net. S. P. C. K.) 
I. On the Roof of the World (Sam Pollard of China) 
By A. G. CASTLETON. 
2. Coolie Sahib (Tyndale-Biscoe of India) 
By P. YATEs. 
3. Blind Eagle (Willie Jackson of Burma) 
By S. SowTow. 
4. Where the Safe Ways End (Clifford Harris of Iran) 
By R. W. HOWARD. 
(Eagle Books, Nos. 9-12.) 
House Press.) 
Be Loved No More: the Life and Environment of Fanny Burney 
By A. B. TouRTELLOT. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Wooster of the Middle West 
By Lucy L. NOTESTEIN. 
Yale University Press. 
Press.) 
Brahms, with an Analytical Study of the Complete Pianoforte Works 
By W.MunpocH. Reprint. (6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
The Pioneers, Founders and Builders of the British Empire 
By C. CLARK. (ss. The Mitre Press.) 
William Wallace : Guardian of Scotland 
By J. FERGUSSON. (5s. net. MacLehose.) 


CLASSICS 


Warne.) 


(3s. 6d. 


(2d. each. Edinburgh 


(11s. 6d. net. New Haven: 
London: Oxford University 


Iphigenia in Tauris 
By EURIPIDES. 
mentary by M. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Essential Latin 
By Prof. W. H. THoMPsow, Prof. H. L. TRAcv, ROSALIE 
A. DuciT. (4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Concerning the Teacher (De magistro) and On the Immortality of 
the Soul (De immortalitate animae) 
By Sr. AURELIUS AUGUSTINE. Translated from the 
Latin by Prof. G. G. LECKIE. (4s. 6d. net. New York 
and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

Greece and the Aegean 
By Dr. E. A. GARDNER. New Edition, revised by 
S. CassoN. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


ECONOMICS 


Early British Economics: from the Xillth to the Middle of the 
XVilith Century 
By M. BEER. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Moral Basis of Politics 
By Naomi MITCHISON. (8s. 6d. net. 
A Citizen's Guide to Social Service 
By J. Q. HENRIQUES. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Your Money and Your Life : an Economic Introduction to Every- 
day Affairs 
By H. V. GEary. Arnold.) 
Elements of Economics 
By C. R. Fay and W. C. BacrEv. Second Revised 
Edition. (7s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 


Edited with Introduction and Com- 
PLATNAUER. (6s. net. Oxford: 


Constable.) 


(3s. 6d. 


EDUCATION 

Examinations and the Examinee : some Suggested Reforms 
By Prof. C. W. VALENTINE. (Is. 6d. net. Birmingham : 
The Birmingham Printers.) 

l. Documents Officiels sur l'Enseignement de la Psychologie dans 
la Préparation des Maitres Primaires et Secondaires 

2. Vle Conférence Internationale de l'Instruction Publique, Genéve, 
1937 : Procés-Verbaux et Résolutions 
(Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, 
Nos. 53 and 58.) (No. 53, Fr. 3. No. 58, Fr. 4. Geneva: 
Bureau International d'Éducation.) 

The Jeanes Teacher in the United States, 1908-33 : an Account 
of Twenty-five Years’ Experience in the Supervision of Negro 
Rural Schools 


By Dr. L. G. E. Jones. (11s. 6d. Chapel Hill: Univer- 


sity of North Carolina Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Freedom to Mature : a View of Education 
By E. E. REVNOLDS. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


8 Backgrounds of Education : a Text- Book in Educational 

o 
By Prof. L. A. Cook. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. 

School a Life 
By MARGARET E. BENNETT and Prof. H. C. Hann. 
(7s.-6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Bulletin of League of Nations Teaching: the Teaching of the 
Principles and Facts of International Co-operation 
No. 4, December, 1937. (2s. 6d. Geneva: League of 
Nations. London: Allen & Unwin.) 

The Measurement of Outcomes of Physical Education for College 
Women 
By ELIZABETH GRAYBEAL. (48. 6d. net. Minneapolis : 


(18s. 


University of Minnesota Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 
World Brain 
By H. G. WELLS. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
The Year Book of Education, 1938 
General Editor, H. V. UsILL. (35s. net. Evans.) 


Methods and Materials of Health Education 
By Dr. Jesse F. WILLIAMS and FANNIE B. SHaAw. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York: London.) 

International Studies in Modern Education 
By S. H. BAILEY. (15s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Junior School Schemes of Work and Organization 
(3s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

More Letters to African Teachers 
Edited by H. J. E. DUMBRELL. (2s. 3d. Longmans.) 

Educational Missions at Work : a Sketch of the Educational Work 
of the S.P.G. in the Mission Field 
Edited by the Rev. H. P. THOMSON. (1s. 6d. Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.) 

The Control of Education in New Zealand 
By L. WEBB. (6s. 6d. net. New Zealand: Council 
for Educational Research. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

A Report on the Technical Colleges of South Africa 
By Dr. F. H. SPENCER. (New York: 
Corporation.) 

Les Débuts de l'Éducation Technique en France (1500-1700) 
By F. B. Artz. (Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 

The Writer's Own Text-Book : a Practical and Theoretical Guide 
to the Art of Writing 
By W. N. Brown. 

Brer Rabbit 
Re-told from Joel Chandler Harris's Uncle Remus 
by LavintA DERWENT. (The Silver Torch Series, 
No. 2.) (1od. Collins.) 

The Doings of Dooki : the Story of an Indian Boy 
By JEAN HvcGnurs. (Herbert Strang's Readers.) (Limp 
Cloth, 1s. Cloth Boards, 1s. 2d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Understanding and Use of English 
By A. E. Crow. (2s. 9d. University of London Press.) 


Carnegie 


(3s. 6d. net. Heath Cranton.) 
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Harrap’s Senior Dramatic Readers 
By A. E. M. BaAvriss. Book One. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Poems of a South African : the Collected Verse of A. V. Hall 
Sixth Edition. (ros. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Poems of Action 
Selected by V. H. Corriws. Second Edition, with 
additional Poems. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 
The Threshold, 1937 : an Anthology of Verse and Prose from the 
Schools of England 
Edited by R. W. MooRr. Oxford: Black- 
well.) 
A Book of Lively Verse 
Compiled by A. SAvvariN. Parts I, II and III. (Is. 6d. 
each. University Tutorial Press.) 
The Burlington Play Books 
By N. T. CARRINGTON. Book I: For Juniors. Book 2: 
For Intermediate Classes. Book 3: For Seniors. 
(6d. each. Limp Cloth, 8d. eacb. University Tutorial 
Press.) 
Drake 
By A. NOYES. 
(1s. 2d. Collins.) 
Six School Plays : for Acting and Speech Training 
By F. A. M. Forp and E. E. WHITE. (2s. Arnold.) 
More History-Hour Plays : Short Historical Plays for the Classroom 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 
Ten Peace Plays 
By Russell, Flather, Armstrong, Arlett, Victor, Grant, 
Pollock, Box, Barling, Steinitz. Edited with an 


(6s. net. 


(Laurel and Gold Series, No. 70.) 


Introduction by R. H. Warp. (5s. net. Dent.) 
The Country Child 
By ALISON UTTLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 


The Flivver King : a Novel of Ford-America 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 
I. Stolen Documents: an Adventure Story for Boys 
By S. B. Lucas. 
2. Fifty Pounds Reward 
By ALICE M. PULLEN. 
3. Runter's Gold ` 
By R. EARL. 
(3s. 6d. net each. Oates & Washbourne.) 
Style in English Composition 
By D. BATEMAN. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
noe of Thorpe’s Gardens, including the Play The Reign of Aunt 
atty 
By GERTRUDE A. WRIGHT. (Arnold’s Continuous 
Story Readers, Grade 2) (1s. 6d. Library Edition, 2s. 
Arnold.) 
l. Sir John Constantine: an Abridgment of the Story by Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch 
. The Unending Conquest : being an Anthology of Flight 
By R. DE LA BERE. 
. King Richard’s Land : a Story for Boys 
By L. A. G. STRONG. 
. The Cycle of the North 
By A. SULLIVAN. 
(King's Treasuries of Literature.) (1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 
l. Canterbury Tales: Prologue, Nun's Priest's Tale, Squire's Tale 
By GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
2. Essays 
By ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
(Masterpieces of English, Vols. 1 and 7.) 
Nelson.) 
We are Seven 
By ISABEL M. WILSON. 
Oxford University Press.) 
Strange Stories 
Edited by R. W. JEPSON. 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
The Little Oxford Dictionary of Current English 
Compiled by G. OsTLER. Revised and Supplemented 
by J. Coutson. School Edition. (1s. 6d. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 
Modern English 
By F. F. PorrER. Book I. 
Thrillers 
Second Series : Further Stories of Peril and Adventure. 
Retold by E. G. NEALE. (rs. 6d. Nelson.) 
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(Is. each. 


(Paper, 9d. Limp Cloth, Is. 
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I. A Nursery Rhyme Anthology 
By Lavinia DERWENT. 

. Pumpkin Pie 
By RUTH M. ARTHUR. 

. Wonder Tales 
By N. HAWTHORNE. 

The Boyhood of David Copperfield: abridged from Dickens 
By S. CAMPBELL. 

. Lorna Doone : abridged from the Story by R. D. Blackmore 
(The Silver Torch Series.) (rod. each. Collins.) 

I. The Banner of the Prophet: Further Adventures of Dick Leigh 
of the Secret Service 
Bv R. HARDING. 

2. Guide’s Luck 
By ETHEL TALBOT. 

(5s. net each. Pearson.) 

Mightier than the Sword: Memories and Criticisms of Henry 
James, Joseph Conrad, Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells, Stephen 
Crane, D. H. Lawrence, John Galsworthy, Ivan Turgenev, 
W. H. Hudson, Theodore Dreiser, Algernon Charles Swinburne 
(108. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Landmarks of English Literature : a Brief Survey 
(4s. University of London Press.) 

English Comic Characters 
Selected by D. F. WiLLIAMs. 

Modern Masters of Wit and Laughter 
By A. ARMSTRONG, FovcassE and McCULLOUGH, 
A. P. HERBERT, E. V. Knox, E. V. Lucas, A. A. MILNE, 
SELLAR and YEATMAN. (Methuen's Modern Classics.) 
(2s. Methuen.) 

Unknown Warriors and Others. 

By E. L. MANN. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Modern German Short Stories 
Translated by H. STEINHAUER and HELEN JESSIMAN. 
(The World's Classics.) (2s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Composition Strips : Picture Stories to be fitted with Words 
By F. C. Pape. No. 1. (is. Nelson.) 

Further Reading Scenes from famous Stories 
Book 3. Arranged by R. BENNETT. 

The Adventures of Pewgo 
By K. E. G. FLEMING. 
(6d. Nelson.) 

I. Advanced English 
By D. W. WALTERS. 

2. Matriculation English 
By D. W. WALTERS. 

3. Stories from French Classics 
Chosen and Translated by K. Barry. 

(The Laurel and Gold Series.) (Nos. 1 and 2, rs. 2d. 
each. No. 3, 1s. Collins.) 

One Hundred and Seventy-Five English Scholarship Tests 
By D. BATEMAN. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Sea-Fret 
By Capt. F. H. SHaw. (Arnold’s Continuous Story 
Readers, Grade III.) (1s. 4d. Library Edition, 2s. 
Arnold.) 

The Echoing Green : an Anthology of Verse 
Edited by C. Day Lewis. (Books 1 and 2, rs. 3d. each. 
Book 3, 1s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

The Magic Pencil and other Plays from My Tales 
By RosE FvLEMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Shakespearean Comedy 
By Prof. H. B. CHARLTON. (ros. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

l. Sheridan's Three Plays: The Rivals, The School for Scandal, The 
Critic 
Edited by A. J. J. RATCLIFF. 

2. Six Longer Plays for Children 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. 

(The “ Teaching of English " Series, Nos. 203, IS. 4d. 
and 206, 1s. 2d. Nelson.) 

Community Plays or Plays of Many Parts 
Edited by Nora RarcLirFF. Senior Book. (The Nelson 
Theatre.) (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Five Hundred Short Stories : for the Use of Teachers 


W A WwW N 


(2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


(Is. 6d. Bell.) 
(Story-Time Books, No. 93.) 


Selected by F. J. Gourp. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Red Ben: the Fox of Oak Ridge 
By J. W. Lippincott. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
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Three Mimes 
By G. I. WE tis. (The Nelson Theatre, Section III, 
No. 6.) (7d. Nelson.) 


The Craft of Composition 
By J. L. HARDIE. Book 1: 
position. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
l. Sea-Fret 
By Capt. F. H. Suaw. 
2. The Troop with a Bad Name 
By F. H. DIMMOCK. 
3. Through the Boxer Lines : a Tale of the Boxer Rebellion 
By Major C. GILSON. 
4. When Gordon Watched the Desert 
By J. C. Woop. 
(2s. net each. Arnold.) 
A Poetry Speaking Anthology 
Chosen and Edited by Hirp4 ADAMS and ANNE 
CROASDELL. Book 3: Senior Work. (2s. 3d. Methuen.) 


GEOGRAPHY 

Effective Maps of the World 

I. Climate. 2. Natural Vegetation. 3. Land Utiliza- 

tion. (Set of 3 Maps, mounted, 21s. net. Johnston.) 
The Home of Man 

By B. G. HARDINGHAM. 

Book 1.) (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
A Revision World Geography 

(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Exercises in Modern Geography 

By A. W. Coys and D. M. Hunt. 


The Elements of Com- 


(The Citizen Geographies, 


Book 6: Central 


and South America. (1s. University Tutorial Press.) 
Contours 
By C. BoxnHarr and E. J. P. DEVEREUX. (rs. 8d 
Philip.) 
The Modern Geography Room 
By V. C. SPARY. Second Edition. (1s. Philip.) 


Elementary Mapwork: an Introduction to the Study of I- inch 
Ordnance Survey Maps 
By A. W. CovsH and D. M. Hunt. (is. 
Tutorial Press.) 


University 


HISTORY 


A Short Constitutional History of England 
By C. W. PRossER and Dr. MARGARET SHARP. (5s. 
Longmans.) 

Outlines of the History of the British Isles 
By Prof. F. J. C. HEARNsHAW. 

A History of Everyday Things in England 
Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. Vol. II: 1500-1799. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The Economy of Britain : a History 
By H. M. Croome and R. J. HAMMOND. (8s. 6d. net. 
Christophers.) 

The French Revolution and Napoleon, 1789-1815 
By G. B. SMITH. (4s. Arnold.) 

Civil Service Test Papers : History 
By W. R. MCAULIFFE. 


(8s. 6d. Harrap.) 


(Civil Service Preparation 


Series.) (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
A History of England 
By Prof. F. G. MaRcHAM. (18s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 
Tropical Africa in World History 
By T. R. BATTEN. Book 1: The Foundations of 


Modern History. 
Constructive Democracy 
By Sir ERNEST SIMON, VISCOUNT HALIFAX, A. BRYANT, 
R. BASSETT, MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, C. R. ATTLEE, 
Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, E. J. PATTERSON, Sir ALFRED 
ZIMMERN, H. D. HENDERSON, Sir ARTHUR SALTER, 
M. J. Bonn. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Rome : Republic and Empire 
By H. W. HouskeHorp. Vol. 2: The Empire. 
net. Dent.) 
A Short History of the American People 
By H. U. FAULKNER. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Crucial Problem of Imperial Development 
(Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies, No. 15.) 
(65. net. Longmans.) 


(rs. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 


(3s. 6d. 
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A Text Book of Modern European History 


By G. W. SOUTHGATE. (1453-1661, 4s. 1643-1848, 
5s. Dent.) 
MATHEMATICS 
Book-Keeping by Easy Stages 
By H. REYNARD and D. HUSTLER. (5s. net. Faber 


& Faber.) 


A Modern First Geometry 


By W. G. Barre. Parts I and II. (1s. each. Pitman.) 

Practical Geometry : the Geometry Section from '' Arithmetic of 
Daily Life, by H. Webb and J. C. Hill 
By J.C. HILL. Teacher's Edition. (1s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Arithmetic of Daily Life 
By H. Wess and J. C. HILL. 
University Press.) 

General Mathematics : a One Year Course 
By H. CRANDALL and F. E. SEYMOUR. (68. 

Arithmetic 
By C. H. HILL and P. G. WELFORD. Book 4. (With 
Answers, 1s. 6d. Without Answers, IS. 3d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Fresh-Start Arithmetic 
By G. A. WRIGHT. 
Pitman.) 

Utility Arithmetic 
By E. M. Bevan. Book 3. (Is. 3d. Cardiff and Wrex- 
ham: The Educational Publishing Co.) 

Arithmetic of the Home 
By D. E. ACKLAND. 
Pitman.) 

A Modern First Geometry 
By W. G. Bate. Part 3. (1s. 


(Is. 3d. net. Cambridge 


Heath.) 


Teacher's Book VI. (3s. net. 


Book 1 (With Answers). (2s. 


Pitman.) 


MISCELLANY 
Grey Titan : the Book of Elephants 
By G. LockHART and W. G. BOSWORTH. 
Oates & Washbourne.) 
I. Athletics 
By the Achilles Club. Edited by B. G. D. Rupp. 
2. Hockey 
By D. S. MILFORD. 
(Modern Sports, edited by H. MARSHALL.) 
each. Dent.) 
National Fitness : a Brief Essay on Contemporary Britain 
Edited by F. LE Gros CLARK. (6s. net. Macmillan.) 
Test Questions for the School Library 
By R. Swann. (IS. 6d. Methuen.) 
A Poetry Speaking Anthology 
Chosen and Edited by HirpA ADAMS and ANNE 
CROASDELL. Book 1: Infant Work. Book 2: Junior 
Work. (Book 1, 1s. 4d. Book 2, 1s. 6d. Methuen.) 
The History of Corporal Punishment : a Survey of Flagellation in 
its Historical, Anthropological and Sociological Aspects 
By G. R. Scorr. (ros. Werner Laurie.) 
Physical Education in Germany 
By Dr. J. DaMBacH. (Contribution to Education, 
No. 731.) ($1.60. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University.) 
The Librarians' Glossary : Terms used in Librarianship and the 
Bookcrafts 
By L. M. Harrop. (6s. net. Grafton.) 
Hints for Platform and Parliamentary Speaking 
By A. Ponsonsy (Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede). (2s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 
How to Speak : a Simple Easy Book for Teachers and Students 
By A. HARLEY. (Is. net. Relfe.) 
New Course in Pitman's Shorthand 
New Era Edition. (4s. 6d. Pitman.) 
Would | Fight ? 
Edited by K. Briant and L. WILKES. 
Oxford: Blackwell.) 
The Golden Voice 
By FLORENCE Pope. Edited by A. RITA KAYE. 
Pupils' Practice Books 1-3. (Paper, 6d. each. Cloth, 
8d. each.) Book for Teachers and Students. (3s. 6d. 
Cassell.) 


(3s. 6d. 


(6s. net 


(58. net. 
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The Local Government Officer 
By L. HILL. (The Town and County Hall Series.). 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Sex and Sense 
By Canon T. W. Pym. 
Watson.) 
Key to New Course in Pitman's Shorthand 
(2s. Pitman.) 
Games 
By Jessie H. Bancrort. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition of Games for the Playground, Home, School 
and Gymnasium. (12s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 
Clear Speech: for Stage, Platform and Pulpit 
By H. St. J. Rumsey. (3s. 6d. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 

French Verse Comprehension 
By W. W. Brown and J. Mappison. (tis. 
Tutorial Press.) | 

1. Zehn ziehen den Rhein hinauf 

2. Franzi besucht Berlin 

J. Die Ferienkolonie 
By D. JENNER. (German Readers for Beginners.) 
(1s. 3d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

The Most Common Spanish Words and Idioms 
By H. J. Russert. (Is. 6d. net. New York: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Il. En Route 

2. En Marche 
By E. SAXELBY. (Cours de Français, I and II. (I. 
2s. od. II, 3s. 3d. Ginn.) 

Franckh’s Dictionary for the United Services and Military Technics 
By Prof. L. von CaRSTENN. Vol. I: English / German, 
German/English. (5s. net. Stuttgart: Franckh’sche 
Verlagshandlung. London: Harrap.) 

Exercises in French Prose and Free Composition 
By C. W. WORDSwWORTH. (3s. 9d. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

French Verse for Schools 
By F. W. J. SAUNpERS. With Vocabulary and 
Exercises. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Zum Wiedererzählen: a Collection of Simple German Anecdotes 
and Stories for Intensive Reading and Reproduction 
Collected and Arranged by P. G. WILSON. (2s. 
Macmillan.) 

Scrittori Italiani : 
Reader 
By G. CAPOCELLI. (8s. 6d. net. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

First Year Italian 
By Dr. J. L. Russo. 
Series.) (6s. Heath.) 

German Passages for Translation : General and Literary, Commercial 
and Technical 
By W. O. WILLIAMS. (2s. Hirschfeld.) 

Les Mystérieux Messagers : Roman Policier 
By G. HERsAY. Edited by P. G. WILSON, avec 
Questionnaires et Vocabulaire. (1s. 6d. University 
of London Press.) 

The All-in French Course : specially intended for School Certificate 
Candidates 
By E. B. CRAMPTON. (4s. 6d. Nelson.) 

César & Cie : a French Reader for Beginners 
By EvPHEMIA MAGEE. (Is. 6d. Nelson.) 

Beginning Norwegian : a Grammar and Reader 
By Prof. E. I. HauGen. (Harrap's Modern Language 
Series.) (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon : Comédie par E. Labiche et 
Ed. Martin 
Edited with Notes, Word and Idiom Lists, Exercises 
and Vocabulary by I. Gorpsrick. (IS. 6d. Nelson.) 

l. Schneider Fips oder Die Gefährliche Nachbarschaft: Lustspiel 
in einem Aufzug 

2. Das Posthaus in Treuenbrietzen : Lustspiel in einem Aufzug 
By A. von KorzEBUE. Edited by T. PUGH-WILLIAMs. 
(Harrap's Plain Texts in German.) (Paper, 1s. 3d. 
each. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Introduction to German (In Heidelberg) 

By EMMA O. BacH. (5s. 6d. Pitman.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Nicholson & 


Muller.) 
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Cà et Là 
By I. L. PERKIN. (Bell’s Graduated French Readers, 
Elementary C.“) (rs. 6d. Bell.) 
Conchita Argüello : Historia y Novela Californiana 
By Prof. A. M. Espinosa. (The Macmillan Hispanic 
Series.) (2s. 9d. New York: Macmillan.) 
Intermediate Translation from and into French 
By J. J. HAROLD. (Harrap's Modern Language 
Series.) (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


MUSIC 

Rhymes and Reasons 
By S. Lovett. (Oxford Piano Series.) (2s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Little Pictures for Every Day 
By OLIVE J. Woop. (Oxford Piano Series.) (1s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

A Holiday in the Woods : Six Easy Duets 
By OLIVE J. Woop. (Oxford Duet Series.) 
Oxford University Press.) 

Sing and Play : a New Collection of Singing Games 
(1s. 9d. Chambers.) 

Keep Fit Marches, Skips and Runs 
By ANNE K. REEs. (1s. 6d. University of London 


(2s. 6d. 


Press.) 
Keep-Fit Singing Games : with an Introduction on how to Treat 
Typical Faults in Posture 


By GERTRUDE M. SALINGER. (2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 
The Toyman : a Short Musical Play in One Scene 
Libretto and Music by C. SHARMAN. Words of the 
Songs by ELIZABETH FLEMING. (Is. Oxford University 
Press.) 
Songs for all Seasons 
(6d. Oxford University Press.) 
Joyous Stories from Music's Wonderland 
By G. K. Jones. Third Series: Music Talks to the 
Children. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


PHILOSOPHY 
The Ideals of Humanity 
By T. G. Masaryk. Translated by W. P. WARREN, 
and How to Work: Lectures delivered in 1898 at the 
University of Prague, translated by Dr. MARIE J. 
Koun-HoLocek. Translation revised by H. E. 
KENNEDY. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Popular Psychological Fallacies 
By J. G. TAYLOR. (7s. 6d. net. Watts.) 
I. Adult Attitudes to Children's Misdemeanours 
By HELEN Bott. 
2. Emotional Episodes in the Child of School Age 
By W. E. Bratz, S. N. F. CHANT and M. D. SALTER. 
3. An Analysis of the Social Contacts of Pre-school Children with 
the Aid of Motion Pictures 
By K. S. BERNHARDT, DonorHv A. MILLICHAMP, 
MARION W. CHARLES and Mary P. McFARLAND. 
(University of Toronto Studies: Child Development 
Series, Nos. 8, 9, 10.) (3s. net each. University of 
Toronto Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 
Specimen Set. By Dr. A. S. Oris. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Prediction and Prevention of Reading Difficulties 
By MARGARET A. STANGER and ELLEN K. DONOHUE. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York and London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
A Little Dictionary of Bible Phrases 


Compiled by Rev. Dr. W. K. L. CLARKE. (S.P.C.K. 
Educational Books.) (Paper, is. Cloth, rs. gd. 
S.P.C.K.) 

St. Paul 


By Prof. A. D. Nock. (The Home University Library 


of Modern Knowledge. (2s. 6d. net. Thornton 
Butterworth.) 

An Introduction to the New Testament 
By Dr. K. Lake and Dr. S. LAKE. (7s. 6d. net. 


Christophers.) 
(Continued on page 334) 
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Interesting New Books for Upper Forms 


THINK IT OUT 


A Course in Criticism and Composition 


by John D. Stephenson, M.A. 
English Master at Highgate School, London 


This original book provides a year’s work in composition, criticism and appreciation 
for pupils of School Certificate standard. The author aims at training them to be self- 
reliant—to observe, to compare and to evaluate. In many cases it may be found useful 
for first year work in the sixth form. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 9d. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


by Robert Swann, B.A. 


Assistant Master and Librarian at Cheltenham College. 
Author of ‘Commonsense Tests in English’ 


This book aims at training a boy to use the library and to extract information quickly 
from the books at his disposal. It should form a useful link between the school library 
and the English work of middle and upper forms of secondary schools. 


F’ cap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN 
A Selection of Latin Texts 
Edited with a Commentary by 

R. W. Moore, M.A. 
Classics Master, Shrewsbury School 


This book offers a continuous and reasonably complete collection of passages from Roman 
writers in Britain from Caesar and Tacitus to Ammianus and Bede. As a reader for 
senior pupils it presents a subject of more than usual interest. The book contains a 
number of interesting inscriptions. 


Crown 8vo. With a Map and Seven Illustrations in the Teat 6s. net 


For the School Library 
SHAKESPEARIAN COMEDY 
by H. B. Charlton 


Taylor Professor of English Literature, Manchester University 


It can stand with Bradley and MacCallum and the American W. W. Lawrence, as an 
invaluable piece of academic elucidation.” GEORGE RyLanps in The New Statesman. 


A valuable contribution not only to Shakespeare studies, but also to a clearer conception 
of the idea of Comedy." —BoNAMv DoBREE in The Spectator. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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The First Five Centuries of the Church 
By Prof. J. Morratr. (The London Theological 
Library.) 

SCIENCE 

1. The Observer's Book of Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles 

2. The Observer’s Book of British Butterflies 
Compiled by W. J. Srokok. (2s. 6d. net each. Warne.) 

Heredity and Politics 
By Prof. J. B. S. HALDANE. 
Unwin. 

A B C of Agrobiology : the Quantitative Science of Plant Life and 
Plant Nutrition for Gardeners, Farmers and General Readers 
By Dr. O. W. WirLcox. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Sinus Tone Production 
By E. G. WHITE. (7s. 6d. net. 

Magnetism and Electricity ' 

By A. E. E. MCKENZIE. (ss. 
Press.) 

Civil Engineering To-day 
By E. Cressy. (The Pageant of Progress.) (3s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Strange Reptiles and their Stories 
By A. H. VERRILL. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

An Intermediate Course of Volumetric Analysis 
By Dr. G. E. Watts and C. CHEW. 
Blackie.) 

Tables for Qualitative Analysis 
By A. SuTcLiFFE. (gd. Murray.) 

An Introduction to Laboratory Technique 
By A. J. ANSLEY. (12s. 6d. net. 

Text-Book of Petrology 


(7s. 6d. net. Allen & 


Dent.) 


Cambridge University 


(3s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan.) 


Vol. 2: The Petrology of the Sedimentary Rocks. 
By Dr. F. H. HarcH and Dr. R. H. RasrArr. Third 
Edition, revised by M. Brack. (15s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Modern Everyday Chemistry 
By R. E. Horton. (6s. Heath.) 

The Nature of Variable Stars 
By P. W. MERRILL. (8s. 6d. net. New York: 


Macmillan.) 
Physik : für Studierende an Technischen Hochschulen und 
Universitaten 
By Dr. P. WESSsEL. Herausgegeben von Dr. V. R. 
VON PAAR. (RM4.90. Munich: Reinhardt.) 
Creatures Great and Small 
By THEODORA Horton. Books 1-6. (Paper, 3d. each. 
Limp Cloth, 5d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
General Science Chemistry 
By A. S. WHITE. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 
Nature’s Playground 
By M. CoRpELIA E. LEIGH. Book 1. 
A Technical School Physics 
By Dr. J. F. Scott. Vol. 2: Heat. (3s. Blackie.) 
Dipole Moments : their Measurement and Application in Chemistry 
By Dr. R. J. W. LE FEVRE. (Methuen’s Monographs 
on Physical Subjects.) (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Post Matriculation Chemistry Test Papers : General and Physical, 
Inorganic and Organic 
By J. Morris. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 
The Handbook of British Birds 
By H. F. WITHERBY, Rev. F. C. R. Jourpain, N. F. 
TICEHURST and B. W. TUCKER. Vol. 1 (Crows to Fly- 
catchers). (25s. net. 21s. net each vol. for set of 5. 
Witherby.) 
Strange Birds and their Stories 
By A. H. VERRILL. (10s. 6d. net. 
Gardening for Schools 
By W. B. LITTLE. (Is. 6d. Pitman.) 
Elementary Experimental Chemistry 
By J. C. Hocc and Dr. C. L. BICKEL. 
New York: Oxíord University Press.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
The Religious Education of Children under the Age of Seven Years, 
considered from the Standpoint of Modern Psychology 
(6d. Institute of Christian Education at Home and 
Overseas.) 
Foreign Journalists under Franco's Terror 
By a Journalist. (2d. United Editorial, Ltd.) 


(1s. 8d. Collins.) 
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Suggestions for a Syllabus of Religious Instruction, containing an 
Introduction, and a Syllabus for Preparatory and Secondary 
Schools, with Notes 
(Is. Institute of Christian Education at Home and 
Overseas.) 

l. A Brief Bibliography of Scottish History for the Use of Teachers 
By Dr. H. W. MEIKLE. 

2. Types of Open-Field Parishes in the Midlands, with Three Maps 
Bv F. G. EMMisoN. 

(Historical Association Pamphlets, Nos. 108 and 109.) 
(rs. each. Bell.) 

Scottish Education Department, 

Memorandum explanatory of the Draft Day Schools 
(Scotland) Code, 1939. (4d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

Smithsonian Institution, United States National Museum 
Report on the Progress and Condition of the United 
States National Museum for the Year ended June 3o, 

1937. (15cents. Washington: Government Printing 
Office.) 

Report of the Central Modern Languages Committee of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland on the Marking of Leaving Certificate 
Papers in French 
(6d. Edinburgh: Educational Institute of Scotland.) 

City of Birmingham 
Official Handbook, 1938. 
L. W. FAULKNER. 

Bentley House and the Evolution of Cambridge Publishing 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Scottish Education Department 
Suggestions for Procedure with regard to School 
Attendance under the Education (Scotland) Act, 1936, 
Sections 1 to 3 and 5. (4d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

Scottish Education Department 
Educational Pamphlets, No. 1 : 
Public Education in Scotland. 

The South American Handbook, 1938 
Edited by H. Davies. (3s. 6d. net. Trade and Travel 
Publications.) 


Compiled and Edited by 
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The Greek Dance.—None have understood better than 
the ancient Greeks the value of the dance as a means 
toward that mental and physical co-ordination which makes 
for sanity. All educationists, therefore, should be interested 
in the special matinee which is to be given at the Scala 
Theatre on May 21, to demonstrate the educational value 
of the Greek Dance (Ruby Ginner Method). The perform- 
ance—organized by the Greek Dance Association—will be 
under the direction of the well-known Leeds teacher, 
Miss Doris McBride. Among contributors to the programme 
will be physical training students, public school girls, 
elementary school children and members of evening institute 
recreational classes, as well as students from various leading 
dance schools. n m x 


Perilous Europe.—This is the title of a series of six 
public lectures to be held at Morley College, 61 Westminster 
Bridge Road, during the summer term. The lectures, which 
are to be given by Dr. Karl Polanyi, will deal with the 
present situation in Europe and possible future develop- 
ments. The lectures will be on Tuesdays at 8 p.m. beginning 
on May 3rd. Further details and course tickets (price 2s. 6d.) 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the 
College. " " $ 


Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, LTD., have issued a 208-page 
classified catalogue of their books for secondary schools. 
New books and editions which have appeared since the 
last issue of the catalogue are underlined. 

* * * 


The Child's Reaction to the Educational Environment 
as determined by the Teacher is the title of a lecture to 
be given by Prof. A. A. Cock, of the Education Department, 
University College, Southampton. The lecture is to be 
given by arrangement of the Child Study Society at the 
Friends' House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1 on May 4 
at 6 p.m. 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By A. H. G. PALMER, N. A., Head Master of Yarmouth Grammar School, 
and H. E. PARR, M.A., Chief Mathematics Master, Whitgift School. 
Price 4s. 6d.; also in two parts 


This is a thoroughly workmanlike course in formal geometry covering the ground up to School 
Certificate standard in a way particularly suited to the needs of normal pupils in Secondary Schools. 
The theorems are presented in the form in which the pupil is expected to write them out, while 
the rest of the text is short and readily understood. The book contains a wealth of examples 
which have been carefully graded and the large number of very easy examples forms an important 
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feature of the book. 


ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS 


By A. DAKIN, M.A., B. Sc., and R. |. PORTER, 
M.A. Price about 55. 


This book has been prepared primarily to cover the 
syllabuses for Additional Maths. for the School Certi- 

cate examination and the Subsidiary Pure Maths. for 
the Higher School Certificate of the Northern Joint 
Board. It will also be found to provide a suitable 
year’s work for other pupils in the first year of the 
sixth form. 


A FIRST ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY 
Straight Line and Circle 
By JOHN MILNE, M.A. Price 15. 6d. 


A short introduction to the subject, primarily meant to 


cover the requirements of the new Scottish examination 


syllabus, but should also prove useful as a first course 
elsewhere. There is an ample supply of graduated 
examples. 


LATEST BOOKS by C. V. DURELL 


SHORTER ADVANCED 
TRIGONOMETRY 


By C. V. DURELL, M.A., asd A. ROBSON, 
M.A. Complete 5s. Also in two parts 


This volume has been compiled in response to the 
opinion expressed by many teachers that an abbreviated 
form of the authors’ well-known Advanced Trigonometry 
(fourth edition, 9s.) would be sufficient for the needs 
of most sixth-form pupils. The bookwork has been 
shortened considerably. The volume meets the 
requirements of the various Higher Certificate exams. 


NEW ALGEBRA 


Part Ill, SHORTER VERSION 
By C. V. DURELL, M.A. Price 2s. 


Attention is called to the new Part III Shorter Version 
which contains as much of the subject matter of Part III 
as is required for elementary mathematics’’ in School 
Certificate examinations. The full Part III covers the 
complete syllabus up to and including additional 
mathematics. 


Parts I and II together are issued in various forms 
from 35. 3d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ALGEBRA 


By C. V. DURELL, M.A. Complete, 55. ; with Answers, 55. 6d. Also in two parts. 
An Alternative Version of the author’s well-known New Algebra for Schools (fourteenth edition). 


The longer we use Mr. Durell’s books the more we are impressed by the almost uncanny skill 
with which he devises exercises, simple in themselves, but illustrating important principles, which 
are searching tests of progress. We commend this new volume to the attention of teachers.” 

THE A.M.A. 
* Eminently suitable in every way for the purpose intended."—MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 
XVII.—RELIGION IN MODERN FICTION 
By the Rev. F. K. CHAPLIN, M.A., Chaplain of St. Dunstan's College, S.E. 6 


LDOUS HUXLEY'S Brave New World was based on 
a penetrating analysis of modern conditions. 
His examination of our religion led him to discern two 
enduring features: community singing and prayer 
meetings. The prayer meetings which we find in his 
Brave New World are small groups of people who meet 
together for mutual edification and inspiration. Already, 
when his book appeared, the Group Movement had begun 
to make its way in numerous countries. Rose Macaulay's 
Going Abroad describes the methods of the early 
“ Groupers.”’ 

Aldous Huxley did not, apparently, attach much 
importance to the great Anglo-Catholic revival now 
going on among all the English-speaking people. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie's novel, The Parson's Progress, however, 
deals with one side of this movement in a knowledgeable 
way. Robert Keable's Lighten our Darkness is concerned 


with Roman Catholicism, as is his Simon called Peter, 
although ostensibly about an Anglican curate. The 
truth is that the Roman Church occupies a good deal of 
Robert Keable's attention in most of his work, from 
The Mother of All Living, onwards. In Recompense, by 
the way, which is a sequel to Simon called Peter, Peter 
enters a monastery. 

Aldous Huxley, moreover, was not much impressed 
by spiritualism: but, to-day, it is on this that a growing 
number of people are basing their hope of immortality. 
E. F. Benson, especially in some of his short stories, 
touches on several aspects of the psychic and even of the 
occult. Curiously enough, Conan Doyle has not, so far 
as I know, handled spiritualism in his best-known novels. 
In some of his lesser known works, though, especially 
short stories, there are so many glimpses into the realm 
of psychical phenomena that we might almost trace the 
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change from a young materialistic medical student to 
the outspoken spiritualist of later years who could write 
a book on spiritualism entitled The New Revelation. 

This book, of course, is not fiction: neither is The 
Road to Endor, by E. H. Jones, but the latter reads like 
fiction and is so entertaining that I have no compunction 
about mentioning it here. For a competent study, in a 
novel, of Spiritualism proper, we must turn to Philip 
Gibbs’ Darkened Room. Even here, nevertheless, old- 
fashioned people may think that, in spite of everything, 
we have not gone much beyond Browning’s Sludge, the 
Medium. A disparaging view of mediums and their 
séances appears in The Undying Fire, by H. G. Wells. 

Michael Arlen, in Man's Mortality, ends on a level 
curiously like Nirvana: And suddenly it was as though 
a mighty tune filled Carlotta, and she knew that the 
narrow immortality of men's aspirations was a snare and 
a peril, and that even man as a species was not a master, 
but a servant in the vast scheme of a universe in which 
the spirit of all life was no more than one clear note in a 
swelling tune." The old gipsy in A. S. M. Hutchinson's 
The Happy Warrior is not so definite as this, but he is on 
the same lines ; as is Maud Diver at times, and, though 
not so frequently, Gertrude Page, when writing about 
India. 

Although one might not suspect it from what they 
write, quite a fair number of modern authors join the 
Rationalist Press Association. Perhaps it is not quite 
right, though, to mention names. On the other hand, a 
large number of novelists are on the side of the angels : 
the Benson family, the Knox family, Patrick Macgill, 
Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
Compton Mackenzie and G. A. Birmingham who, in 
private life, is the vicar of a Kensington parish ; 
although they do not always dilate on religion when 
writing fiction. Beverley Nichols, too, in The Fool 
Hath Said, has written a defence of Christianity. 

There are, nevertheless, novels which suggest a 
purpose in life. Warwick Deeping's Smith does so I 
think. Bernard Shaw in a Black Girl's Adventures in 
Search of God, probably makes the Irish man express 
Shaw's own opinion, when he refers to God as a con- 
tinually unfolding purpose; for Shaw, following 
Samuel Butler, has always held to neo-vitalism and 
entelechy and a teleological element in the world. 
See especially Man and Superman and Back to Methu- 
saleh. Maxwell’s White Girl's Adventures in Search of 
God ought really to be published in the same volume as 
Bernard Shaw's Adventures of a Black Girl, for the 
two works are complementary. 

There is, of course, in modern literature a strain of 
scepticism which leads to pessimism. The Kapek 
brothers’ Insect Play was pretty devastating ; Michael 
Home's God and the Rabbit was grim enough; but 
Somerset Maugham’s hero, in The Narrow Corner, 
plumbs the depths of despair. Even the film version did 
not spare us. The relevant argument may be condensed 
roughly as follows : 

Says the hero: I want life to be fair and brave 
and honest. I want men to be decent and things to 
come right in the end. Surely that is not asking too 
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much.” To which his companion, a disillusioned 
medical man, replies, I don't know, but it is asking 
more than life can give." 

“ You," complains the younger, believe nothing: 
you respect nobody. You exfect man to be vile. You 
have lost heart, hope, faith. In God's name, what have 
you left? To which the answer comes, Resignation. 

Resignation, cries the young man, I do not 
want resignation. I am not willing to stand by while 
the good suffer and the wicked prosper. If life 
means that virtue is trampled on, that honesty is 
mocked and that beauty is fouled—than I have no 
use for life." 


Perhaps more impressive, because more circumstan- 
tial, is the indictment of the universe by H. G. Wells in 
The Undying Fire. Here, however, we do find a glimmer 
of hope—a note of idealism. There burns an undying 
fire in the hearts of men: By that fire I live. By that 
I know the God of my salvation. He urges me to 
conflict. He will not let me shut my eyes to sorrow, 
failure or perplexity.” 

This point of view is elaborated into a real theological 
work in God, the Invisible King. We may summarize 
the main point in some words of Dorothy Black: 
Nothing is ever going to put out the little flame that 
burns in the heart of man ; the little flame that gives us 
our poets and dreamers, and those other pleasant people 
who, like flowers in a drawing-room, make every day 
delightful." (But see below.) 

Bernard Shaw's “ curtain raiser, The Showing Up of 
Banco Posnez, seems to be based on a similar idea, 
though, of course, presented with Bernard Shaw's 
characteristic perversity : 


Banco Posnez reckons to be a real tough guy,“ 
who has no use for pity or sympathy or any other 
namby-pamby weakness. Just before the play opens, 
however, he has stolen a horse, and got well away— 
quite outdistancing his pursuers. Then—he comes 
upon a woman struggling along on foot, with a sick 
child in her arms. She is trying to reach the doctor 
in time to save the child's life. And Banco Posnez, 
the tough guy," yielding to an impulse he has 
never felt before, gets off his horse and places the 
woman and her child upon its back. 

Soon after, his pursuers come upon him tramping 
along the road, and lead him back to be hanged as a 
horse-thief. In the play we find Banco Posnez 
locked up in a room, awaiting trial, or rather sentence : 
and it is there that he gives voice to his conviction, 
based on this experience of his, that no matter what 
you do, God gets you, sooner or later, if He wants to. 


Francis Thompson's The Hownd of Heaven suggests 
the same implacable Deity, though in a different way: 


“ I fled Him down the nights and down the days: 
I fled Him down the arches of the years : 
I fled him down the labyrinthine ways: 


But with unhurrying chase, and unperturbéd haste, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 


Came on the following feet. 
(Continued on page 345) 
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Masefield’s long narrative poem, The Everlasting 
Mercy, is on the same lines. The chief character in the 
poem has spent his life, more or less, in riotous living 
with his friend Billy Myers, As black a sprig of hell as 
me." Then, quite suddenly, this ruffian, who has been 
in jail nineteen times, has one of those unexpected, 
uncanny mystical experiences which are so difficult to 
put into words. 


“ I did not think, I did not strive. 
The deep peace burnt up me alive. 
The bolted door had broken in: 

I knew that I had done with sin. 


O glory of the lighted mind! 
How dead I'd been, how dumb, how blind ! 
The station brook, to my new eyes, 
Was babbling out of Paradise.“ 


Our grandfathers would have recognized that this was 
a case of sudden conversion. More modern people might 
regard it as a manifestation of the life force or Elan 
Vital so attractively presented by Henri Bergson in his 
philosophical treatise on Creative Evolution. A biological 
treatment is given in Prof. Lloyd Morgan's Emergent 
Evolution. A brief account of some modern conversions, 
not fiction, can be obtained from Hugh Redwood's 
God in the Slums,* a book of modern miracles, price 
rs. (Hodder & Stoughton), which is on the same lines as 
Harold Begbie's Broken Earthenware (Hodder & Stough- 
ton), also 1s. But we digress. 

H. G. Wells, when writing In the Days of the Comet, 
brought about an analagous change in human nature 
through the influence of a comet. Similarly, in The 
Soul of a Bishop, an episcopal change of heart occurs 
through the bishop taking a strange elixir or cordial 
which stimulates his senses to a more vivid apprehension 
of things around him, so that his doubts “ glowed into 
assurance." He became sure of God—not, perhaps, the 
God of the creeds, but GOD. God was here, and the 
kingdom of God was close at hand. 

The God meant is the Deity presented by Mr. 
Wells in God, the Invisible King—an emergent Deity 
who has arisen out of humanity ; who is man and God. 
Mr. Wells's own position was one of complete agnosticism 
about the Creator and entire faith in the Redeemer. He 
declared that we do not know, perhaps cannot know, the 
relation of the Creator of the universe to that living 


reality in our lives who is really the personal Deity of 


men; but He is courage; He is adventure. He is the 
King, fighting for us and with us against death. With 
this realization, says Mr. Wells, comes something like 
the feeling. of liberation that accompanied the old- 
fashioned conversion. It is like a man with a problem 
when he gets a solution, or like a lonely man when he 
finds a lover. 

Here is something essentially mystical: but for a 
really elaborate mystical novel one should turn to 
Charles Morgan's The Fountain. Many critics praised 
this book for its style; numerous readers enjoyed it for 


** Also God In the Shadows (Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 6d.) by 
the same author. 
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the story; but to me it was particularly noteworthy 
because it seemed to be the work of an author who 
possessed an unusually comprehensive understanding of 


mysticism. 


In Mr. Britling Sees It Through, however, H. G. Wells, 
although no mystic himself, gives us as good a description 
of as typical a mystical experience as one could desire. 
After Mr. Britling had heard of the death of his son, he 
began to feel that there was around him a presence 
which was Hugh whom he had thought dead; it was 
himself; it was many others; it was all these; it was 
more. It was the Master and Captain of Mankind. 
It was God present, and he knew that it was God. 

It was as if he had been groping in the darkness, 
thinking himself alone amidst pitfalls and pitiless things, 
when he had suddenly felt a strong firm hand, while a 
voice within him bade him be of good courage. God was 
beside him and within him and about him. Hitherto 
God had been a thing of the intelligence. Hitherto 
Mr. Britling, when thinking about God, had been like 
some one who had found a very pleasant house which 
showed signs of being inhabited by someone with a 
fine personality. The house, however, had always seemed 
empty before ; but now, unexpectedly, Mr. Britling had, 
as it were, heard the voice of the Master coming in. 


Ought we to attempt some kind of summing-up, 
however inadequate ; if so, I should be inclined to say 
that the fiction we have been considering is true to life. 
The modern religious person takes his stand upon 
experience. His theology is inductive, empirical, 
pragmatic. He has obtained an undoubting, immediate 
sense of the Divine Presence. The result is an absolute 
certainty that one is not alone. There is an assurance 
that a Power exists which is fighting with us against the 
evil within us and without. In short, the new accounts of 
personal religion which come to us to-day resemble very 
closely what William James described in his famous 
lectures on Varieties of Religious Experience. f 


f The last of these lectures is published in his Papers on 
Philosophy (Everyman, Dent). 
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Dr. A. E. NEWMAN-HUSBAND retired last term after 
twenty-two years' service as English and Latin Master 
at the Intermediate School, Merthyr Tydfil. He had 
previously served as Classics Master at East Cornwall 
College and as Head Master of Bradley High School for 
Boys, Newton Abbot. Dr. Newman-Husband has 
been a member of the Secondary Panel of the Burnham 
Committee for eight years and for a short period was a 
co-opted member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Union of Teachers. The establishment of the 
Welsh Regional Higher Education Committees was 
largely due to his efforts. In addition, he is a past 
president of the Joint Conference of Secondary and 
Technical Teachers. Outside his professional work 
Dr. Newman-Husband has been actively associated with 
the work of the League of Nations Union and the 
Y.M.C.A. to which he rendered invaluable service as 
local secretary. He is also a Diocesan Reader of the 
Diocese of Llandaff. 
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SOME TIME-TABLE PROBLEMS AT THE SCHOOL 
_ CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS | 


PART Il 
By A. M. WALMSLEY, N. ., Northampton School 


A PREVIOUS paper discussed the different demands 

made on candidates under the different School 
Certificate examining boards, with particular reference 
to the great number of 3-hour papers set by some of 
the boards and to the almost complete absence of 3-hour 
papers in the examination of other boards. 

To what extent do candidates of this age find it a 
strain to take so many 3-hour papers? So far as I 
know, no systematic attempt has been made to collect 
evidence on this point. But since three important 
boards can examine satisfactorily without any 3-hour 
papers, one may well ask whether it is really necessary 
or advisable to set so many 3-hour papers as are at 
present set by some of the boards. To sit at work for 
3 hours without a break is contrary to the normal 
practice of school life. To organize 3-hour tests, as 
many schools do, in preparation for the School Certificate 
examination, completely upsets the school time-table 
and introduces an atmosphere of cramming. 

The I.A.A.M. at its annual council meetings last 
January definitely committed itself to the following 
opinions : 

(a) That a continuous 3-hour paper is too long at 

School Certificate stage. 

(b That many 3-hour papers could with advantage 
be shortened, and that others might be split up 
into two shorter papers. 

(c) That it is particularly objectionable to expect any 
candidate to take two 3-hour papers on the same 
day. 

Are there any serious objections to modification of some 
present time-tables on these lines—other than a natural 
dislike to disturb ancient customs? The only criticism 
that I have heard is a fear that to abolish 3-hour papers 
would involve the introduction of papers after 5 p.m. 
(i.e. evening papers), and further, that it is better to 
have two 3-hour papers in a day than three 2-hour 
papers. Opinion may be divided on the latter point. 
With regard to papers after 5 p.m. I should think that 
an occasional evening paper, for 14 hours or 2 hours 
between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. would be far less of a strain 
than a 3-hour paper from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. on a hot 
summer afternoon. But a glance at the time-tables of 
those boards that do not set 3-hour papers will show at 
once how far these fears are likely to be realized. 

If we take, for purposes of comparison, a very usual 
combination of eight subjects—English, history, geo- 
graphy, French, Latin, mathematics, chemistry, and 
general physics—we shall get a fair impression how 
the strain of the actual examination may vary under 
the different boards. 

A candidate taking this combination of eight subjects 
for the London School Certificate would be required to 
take seven 3-hour papers, three of them in the afternoon 


from 2 to 5 p.m. He would have to sit through two 
6-hour days and two 5-hour days. 

At the School Certificate examination of the N órtlien 
Universities Joint Board he would take four 3-hour 
papers. His longest days would be one sr hour day 
and three 5-hour days. 

In contrast, a candidate taking the same combination 
of subjects in the School Certificate examination of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Board, or the Oxford Delegacy, 
or the Cambridge Syndicate would have no 3-hour papers, 
and only on one day would his papers last for more than 
44 hours. For the Oxford Certificate and for the 
Cambridge Certificate he would have one day of 5 hours ; 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Board Certificate he 
would have one day of 51 hours. Nor does it appear to 
be difficult to arrange time-tables in which evening papers 
are rarely necessary. A candidate taking the above 
combination of eight subjects for the Oxford School 
Certificate in July, 1938, will take no paper that finishes 
later than 4.30 p.m., unless he takes theoretical chem- 
istry II in place of practical chemistry. In that ease 
he will have one evening paper 4.45 to 6 p. m., but it 
will be after a free afternoon. 

The dates fixed by the different boards for the School 
Certificate Examination vary by as much as a month. 
The London examination is the earliest. At the other 
extreme come the examinations of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Board, Oxford, Cambridge and Bristol. In 
1938, the London examination starts on Thursday, 
June 16, and the Oxford examination nearly a month 
later, on Monday, July 11. Half-way between come 
the examinations of the Northern Universities Joint 
Board and of the Durham Board. What steps have 
been taken to find which practice suits the schools best? 
There are obviously advantages and disadvantages 
arising from each. To some extent all examinations, 
especially external examinations, are a nuisance and 
interfere with the real work of the schools. 

It is perhaps an advantage to have the results of the 
examination before the end of the term—if speech day 
comes at the end of July, and the results can be ready 
for that. But does it really matter? In a few cases 
the results may decide whether a boy remains at school 
or not; and the sooner that is known, the better. In 
any case, the results will be known before the beginning 
of term in September, which is soon enough for making 
promotions and planning work for the new school year. 
And the suspense of waiting is not likely to spoil the 
holiday! On the other hand, if the examination begins 
in the middle of June, the ordinary work of the summer 
term must be very much upset by this. Perhaps the 
candidates are fresher and more fit, physically, in the 
middle of June than they would be a month later. Or 
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possibly another month's work might make all the 
difference between passing and failing! It would be 
interesting to know what the schools themselves think 
of this matter. It is probable that an inquiry would 
show that most schools are satisfied with the conditions 
to which they have grown accustomed. 

À comparison of the examination time-tables reveals 
another difference, so obvious that it must be deliberate. 
London, and the Northern Universities Joint Board 
carefully arrange their time-tables so that different 
papers on the same subject are taken (so far as is possible) 
on the same day. This applies to the papers in English, 
Latin, French and otherlanguages. Exactly the opposite 
appears to be the practice of Cambridge and of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Board. Thus, in the latter 
examination, the two geography papers are on widely 
different dates; the three English papers are on three 


different days; the different papers in Latin, French 
and other languages, scripture, art and sciences are all 
on different days. The practice in the Oxford examina- 
tion appears to be a compromise. The two geography 
papers (14 hours each) are on the same day, separated 
by an interval of 1 hour ; and the two papers in French 
(but not in other languages) are on the same day. Is 
there any real reason for this difference of policy in 
planning the time-table? Or is it merely an accident ? 
Enough illustrations have been given to show that 
there are important differences in the planning of the 
time-tables for the different School Certificate examina- 
tions. Without in the least advocating uniformity, it 
is the aim of this paper to suggest that the time is ripe 
for examining these differences, and for pooling the 
experiences that the different Boards have gained during 
the last twenty years. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
X.—A HEAD MASTER'S ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS STAFF, AND MORE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers' Company's School 


Y dear W, 

In my last letter I asked you, with regard to 
the assistant master who was getting an unfavourable 
report from His Majesty's inspectors whether you were 
aware of his laziness before the full inspection, and if so, 
whether you had been afraid to tackle him. You have 
confessed that you were aware of it, and had refrained 
from pulling him up because you were so friendly with 
him. So when you were ultimately forced to speak to him, 
in your nervousness you spoke more severely than you had 
intended. He strongly resented it, and asked you for a 
testimonial with a view to seeking another appointment. 

I quite agree that my suggestion that you should say, 
Any head master will be fortunate if he gets Mr. 
Blank to work for him was unhelpful. You were quite 
right to mention all his good qualities in your testimonial 
and to leave it at that. It is always understood that a 
testimonial is not a critical estimate. One examines it 
to see what is left out. 

Well, I admire you for owning up so candidly, but I do 
not admire you for disregarding the first bit of advice 
which I gave you after your appointment as head master. 
I wrote at some length on the very important question 
of the attitude a head master should adopt toward his 
staff. Let me give you some extracts even now. By 
all means," I said, be friendly with your assistant 
masters but do not admit them to equal friendship. 
. . . You will have to order, prohibit, praise, blame. If 
your are on terms of equal friendship with those to whom 
you have to give positive or negative commands, praise 
or blame, human nature, being what it is, there is apt to 
be resentment. . . . I donot mean that you should with- 
draw to an Olympian seclusion, but you must observe a 
certain distance. You will be lonely, but that is one of 
the inevitable penalties of chief command. The com- 
pensation is a far easter and less resented exercise of the 
authority which you must exercise unless you intend to 
be only nominally head master.“ 


I do not suppose that the man you wrote about is the 
only member of your staff with whom you have been too 
friendly. As you have not done so from the beginning, 
it will be much more difficult for you to observe in future 
the distance which you must now see for yourself is 
desirable. If you feel like unburdening your soul still 
further, you might tell me in your next letter whether 
you are a real or a nominal head master. I know some 
who are only nominal head masters. 

I could a tale unfold about the trouble which the 
wives of some head masters have caused. (I could also, 
of course, tell of wives who have been very helpful to 
their head master husbands.) I know of one who used 
to ‘‘ take up " the wife of an assistant master for a time, 
make a tremendous fuss of her, and then suddenly drop 
her. She did the same with a succession of the wives of 
the assistant masters. Those who were dropped became 
very bitter and infected their husbands with their 
bitterness. Egged on by their wives, these tried to 
take it out of the head master in various ways, until 
it became a very unhappy school. And yet the poor 
head master was not to blame, because he had no 
control whatsoever over his wife. The wife of another 
head master used to treat the wives of the assistant 
masters as if they were dirt under her feet, and they did 
not like it—this is an example of meiosis or litotes. The 
wife of another head master used to interfere in the 
school itself, with disastrous results to its harmony. 
I mention this because you are now engaged to be 
married. I am sure that the lady you have chosen (it is 
customary to talk of choosing a wife, but I very 
much doubt whether it is the right word) is as sensible as 
I know she is charming, but, nevertheless, you and she 
had better have a clear understanding on this matter. 

By the way, I wonder why more governing bodies, 
before appointing married head masters, do not inquire 
carefully what their wives are like. Some, I know, are 
wise enough to do so. (Continued on page $52) 
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In my last letter I directed your attention to a brilliant 
article on the philosophy of education by Mr. George 


Smith. As I regard you as far too much inclined to 


favour what was once aptly called '' The Primrose Path 
in Education " I want you to ponder over the following 
extracts from my commonplace book. The first is 
taken from a book by Dr. W. H. S. Jones, and runs as 
follows : 

Life, for which education is, or should be, a 
preparation, is a struggle, an upward struggle toward 
something higher and better. It is not the gratifica- 
tion of the interest of the moment: it is not the 
elimination of the unpleasant. All education based, 
consciously or unconsciously, upon this elimination is 
bound to end in disaster. Teachers of all grades 
must resist the attractive but insidious forms in which 
the doctrine presents itself—interest, self-determina- 
tion or what not.” ! 

By the way, when I had the honour some years ago of 
addressing the Association of Education Committees at 
Brighton, I defined my attitude toward self-determina- 
tion as follows : '' If a boy self-determines in my school 
(I had not retired then), he gets it in the neck. When I 
say ‘in the neck’ I am speaking figuratively. Ana- 
tomically speaking, he gets it lower down." I hope you 
follow the same practice. 

The second is as follows. Unfortunately, I did not 
make a note of the name of the writer : 


OF EDUCATION 
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There will be drudgery, I hope, in these days just 
as there was when I was at school, for drudgery, the 
doing of distasteful things, is of the salt of education. 
The mental discipline, and the moral discipline, too, 
of tough, dull, almost, meaningless struggles with arid 
and inhuman subjects is something that no pupil 
ought to be allowed to escape: and if there is any- 
thing which is particularly obnoxious in the pedagogics 
of to-day it is the tendency to make things a little too 
easy both for the teacher and the taught." 


But enough of these high and serious matters for the 
time being. Let me turn to something frivolous. I 
have some sympathy with the small boy with a logical 
mind who, when confronted with the problem, “ If 
eight men ploughed a field in six days, what time would 
it take twelve men to plough the same field ? " wrote, 
They could not do it, because the eight men have 
already ploughed the field. And I think that what the 
examinee wrote about the significance of Thomas 
Cromwell in history is very much to the point. It was, 
The chief significance of Thomas Cromwell in history is 
that the examiners hope you will confuse him with 
Oliver." Then there was the boy who said, Geometry 
teaches us to bisex angels." But I am getting too 
frivolous and must stop. 


Yours ever, 


W. J. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TALLEYRAND: REVOLUTIONARY EVOLUTION 


Those who associate the aristocratic Talleyrand, who 
died a hundred years ago on May 17, mainly with diplo- 
macy and epigram, may be surprised to hear that he 
was a pioneer of educational reform. Education, 
according to Gouverneur Morris, was a bee in Talleyrand’s 
bonnet, and the report submitted to the States General 
of 1791 by the Commission of which Talleyrand was at 
the head was far-reaching and surprisingly modern. 
The Commission included the well-known names of 
Condorcet, Lagrange, Laplace, Lavoisier, and Monge 
—the last-named a mathematician commemorated in the 
title of a Paris Metro station—and its findings, though 
not put into practice for another ten years, were described 
by Renan as the most remarkable theory of public 
instruction ever propounded in France." Provision was 
made for universal free and equal instruction in primary 
schools, with liberal grants to secondary schools and 
technical institutes. 

The system was designed to be supplemented by 
national fétes in the arts and sciences, and by the 
co-operation of public libraries. Religious institutes 
were to be superior in status to technical institutes, but 
the whole system was planned on undenominational 
lines based on the State administrative system. Thus 
it settled once and for all many of the problems that 
confronted English educational reform right up to 1902. 
In one respect only was the report at variance with 
modern theories—no child was to receive public instruc- 
tion under the age of 7. 

Curiously enough, Talleyrand’s wit was harnessed to 
the service of education in quite a different way. Few 


who have had to learn Greek prose composition during 
the last sixty-odd years have avoided translating a 
number of anecdotes about a certain witty fellow who 
inter alia told an ugly man boasting of his mother’s 
good looks that his father, then, was the less beautiful. 
This “certain citizen, by name Talirantes " was no 
other than Talleyrand. 
CHARLES RACE, 


Wolverhampton Grammar School. 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL TERMS 


In these days when the entrance to all callings, except 
journalism and the Stock Exchange, 1s more and more 
guarded by preliminary examinations, it may be pre- 
sumed that most boys and many girls go to school in 
order to be able to reach a certain standard of knowledge. 

The greatest enemy to progress in studies is the seven 
or eight weeks' holiday. The vast majority of scholars 
gaily cast their books aside and never look at them for 
nearly two months. Thus they forget much that they 
have been taught. Mr. Lionel James's proposal that all 
schools should not take their long holidays in August 
and early September is a first step to a better division 
of the school year. 

Pupils do need holidays. Four terms of ten weeks 
with four holidays of three weeks would prove far more : 
favourable to good work. This plan has been tried 
already in some schools with good results. Masters might 
not relish this much as it would prevent them from going 
far afield either for sport or for improving their modern 
languages. But a grace term might be easier to obtain. 

(Continued on page 354) 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


We shall be happy to send copies of any of our 
text-books for inspection. Among these are: 
HISTORY 
The Adventure of Man: A Briet History of the World by F.C. HAPPOLD Eleventh Edition 33. 
The Making of England: rrom55 B.C.to A.D.1485 by F.C.HAPPOLD Third Impression 8s. 64. 
The British Empire by D. C. SOMERVELL Fourth Edition, brought up to date 4s. 6d. 
The Naval Side of British History vy sir GEOFFREY CALLENDER 


Eighth Impression — 4s. 8d. 
GEOGRAPHY 


The World of Man: A New Geography tor Schools edited by C. C. CARTER 
Book I. FIRST STUDIES FROM GREAT BRITAIN by C. C. CARTER and C. A. SIMPSON 9s. 9d. 
Book III. CONTINENTS NEW AND OLD (Except Europe) by C. C. CARTER and E. C MARCHANT be. 64. 


(Also in Parts) 
T he dates for Books II and IV will be announced later. 
France py E. E. EVANS 4s. 6d. 
The Mediterranean Lands: An Introductory Study in Human and Historical Geography by 
M. I. NEWBIGIN New Edition with Illustrations — 5g. 6d. 


A New Regional Geography of the World vy M. 1. NEWBIGIN Fifth Edition be. 
De Martonne's Shorter Physical Geography Translated by E. D. LABORDE 


Ninth Edition 78. 6d. 


Land-Forms and Life : Short studies on Topographical Maps by C. C. CARTER 
Third Impression 58. 6d. 


A Geographical Grammar vy c. c. CARTER Sixth Impression 88. 6d. 

Downs and Weald: A Social Geography of South-East England by J. F. P. THORNHILL 9s. 6d. 

The Inner Gate: A Regional Geography of North-East Kent by E. H. CARRIER 3s. 6d. 
MATHEMATICS 

A School Geometry with Complete Revision Course by C. O. TUCKEY and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL 

(Also in Parts) Fifth Impression . 6d. 

A School Solid Geometry vy, c. o. TUCKEY 2s. 8d. 

The Teaching of Mathematics: A Bibliography by MAX BLACK 6d. 
CLASSICS 


The First Two Years of Latin vy L. W. P. LEWIS and E. H. GODDARD 
Sixth Impression 8s. 6d. 


Attic Life by c. w. BATY 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH 


Christophers’ '' Basic" French Texts vy H. N. ADAIR and A. DEGREVE 
LES AVENTURES DE M. HIPPOLYTE PORET 


New Volume—V. Le Trésor des de Bracieux Paper, 9d. ; Cloth, 1s. 
SCIENCE 
Electricity and Magnetism by A. PRATT . Eighth Impression $s. 8d. 
Intermediate Magnetism and Electricity vy J. E. PHILLIPS 6s. 6d. 
The Elements of Biology by C. VON WYSS (Also in Parts) Fourth Impression . Gd. 
Principles of Animal Biology vy 1. T. HOGBEN 6s. 6d. 
Evolution, Heredity and Variation by D. WARD CUTLER Third Impression 838. 
DIVINITY 
The Religions of Mankind : An Introductory Survey by S. M. E. TROOD Third Impression 28. 6d. 
A Modern Handbook to the Old Testament by R. B. HENDERSON 9s. 6d. 
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Holidays would begin towards the end of March, 
June, September and December. The date of examina- 
tions would then be more easily solved. The end of the 
school year could be arranged for the end of the 
September term. If the School Certificate were held 
early in the month the results would be known in time 
for students to join the universities in October. Another 
could be held in March. These months would be less 
open to objection than July with its heat and December 
with its cold. 
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Families would then be able to take holidays away in 
June and September. They would not be long enough 
to lead to that boredom which often occurs toward the 
end of a seven weeks’ break. Mid-term holidays would 
be unnecessary. 

If a large number of schools adopted this plan 
there would be far less congestion on the railways 
and at holiday resorts in the chief holiday month of 
August. 

EDUCATIONIST. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


THE retirement of Mr. J. E. Barton from office as 
Head Master of Bristol Grammar School, at the end of this 
term, will be a great loss to the School and to Bristol. 
Mr. Barton was a scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and graduated with first classes in Classical Mods. 
(1896) and Lit.Hum. (1898). He won the Newdigate 
Prize in 1897 with a poem in heroic couplets on 
" Gibraltar." In 1900, he was appointed Senior Classical 
Master at Bradford Grammar School and in his spare 
time contributed regularly to the Saturday Review, then 
in the zenith of its career. He became Head Master of 
the Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester, in 1906, and 
migrated to the Headship of Wakefield Grammar 
School in 1910. Some six years later he accepted his 
present appointment at Bristol and under his guidance 
the School has increased in numbers from 500 to 800. 
Mr. Barton has also been a central figure in the cultural 
life of Bristol and he is widely known as a lecturer for 
the B.B.C. on arts. Some years ago he toured Canada 
and later wrote a book on Canada which is generally 
accepted as authoritative. 

* * * 

Mr. Barton's successor at Bristol will be Mr. R. W. 
Moore, who is at present Sixth Form Master at Shrews- 
bury. Mr. Moore is an old boy of Wolverhampton 
Grammar School and he graduated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, with first classes in Classical Mods. and Lit.Hum. 
From 1928 to 1931, prior to his appointment at Shrews- 
bury, he was an assistant at Rossall School. Mr. Moore 
serves on the Council of the Classical Association and 
has done much reviewing and writing. 


* * * 


PROFESSIONAL circles in the London area will greatly 
miss Mr. J. Bell when he takes up duties as Head Master 
of Cheltenham College next term. He has been High 
Master of St. Paul's School, Hammersmith, since 1927. 
He is an old boy (scholar) of Marlborough and was a 
scholar and Jenkyns exhibitioner of Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he had a brilliant career, winning the 
Craven Scholarship in 1910, and the John Locke Scholar- 
ship in 1913. He graduated with first classes in Classical 
Mods. and Lit.Hum. He was Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford, from 1913-27, and during this period was Tutor 
(1920), Dean (1923), and Examiner in Hons. Mods. 
(1923-4). During the War he became Captain and 
Adjutant in the Somerset Light Infantry and served in 
Burma and India. He contributed to The Mind of 
Rome (1926) and to Great Tudors (1935). 

* * * 
Mrs. MARJORIE QUENNELL has achieved the dis- 


tinction of being the first woman ever appointed an 
Honorary Associate of the Royal Institute of British 


Architects, which has about a hundred members of this 
type. They are chosen by invitation and include a 
number of persons interested in architecture who have 
achieved distinction in various ways. Her husband, the 
late C. H. B. Quennell, who died recently, collaborated 
with her in the production of her popular historical 
text-books on social life, and her eldest son, Peter 
Quennell, is the well-known littérateur and poet. 
* Li * 


THE Governors of Worcester College, the Public 
School for blind boys, have appointed Mr. B. O. Bradnack, 
M.C., to be Head Master in succession to Mr. G. C. 
Brown, who is retiring at the end of the summer term. 
Mr. Bradnack, who was educated at Repton and Brase- 
nose, is at present assistant master at Dean Close 
School, Cheltenham. 


* * * 


Mr. N. T. SINCLAIR, assistant master in modern 
languages at Rugby School, has been appointed Head 
Master of the Royal Masonic Senior School at Bushey, 
Herts. Prior to taking up duties at Rugby in 1928, 
Mr. Sinclair had teaching experience at Charterhouse, and 
at Cheltenham College, where, for the past three years, he 
has been officer commanding the O.T.C. Mr. Sinclair 
graduated at Auckland University, New Zealand, with 
honours in Latin and English, and was a lecturer in 
Classics at Auckland University from 1920-2. Later, 
he obtained a first class in Part II Mod. and Med. 
Languages Tripos from Trinity College, Cambridge. 

* * * 


THE Head Mistress elect of Penrhos College, Colwyn 
Bay, is Miss Constance Smith, for the last seven years 
Classical Mistress at St. Paul's Girls’ School, London. 
Miss Smith was educated at Bedford High School, where 
she won an open classical scholarship to Newnham 
College, Cambridge. She had a brilliant career at the 
University, obtaining a first class in both parts of the 
Classical Tripos. Miss Smith enters upon her new duties 
in September. 

* * * 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN Conway LLOYD, M. C., 
of Brecon, has accepted the invitation of the Prime 
Minister to serve on the National Fitness Council for 
England and Wales. Colonel Lloyd isa County Councillor 
and Vice-Chairman of the Brecknockshire County 
Council and a member of the National Fitness Commit- 
tee for Wales. This Area Committee now includes three 
members of the National Fitness Council for England 
and Wales. Sir William Jenkins, M.P., Mr. E. H. 
Jones, University College of North Wales, Bangor, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Conway Lloyd, M.C. 


ONLOOKER. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


COURS MODERNE—PARTS I AND Il 


By J. Ascher, B.A., and H. A. Hatfield, M.A., Assistant Masters at Wandsworth School. 
Part I covers two years’ work for pupils beginning French at about the age of eleven years. 
The course is arranged in sixty-two lessons. Phonetics are used in the first twelve lessons and 
there is complete Lesson Vocabulary, with phonetic transcription at the end of the book. Part II 
provides an organized and systematic third year course. It is arranged in twenty-five sections, 
with Revision Lessons and Poetry. Part I, 3s.; Part II, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW BASIS FOR 


SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR COMPOSITION 


By L. Hollingworth, M.A., Cambridge and County High School. The elements of grammar 
are logically expounded as the basis of lucid and fluent prose. Here is the orthodox Grammar 
of the Junior and Middle School set out with exceptional lucidity ; here is all the orthodox 
material of School Composition—and linking these together are over 300 exercises of a quality 
which by itself would be enough to make the book an outstanding publication. 


In two Parts. 2s. each. 


MODERN ENGLISH: A School Certificate Course 


By R. B. Morgan, M. A., M.Litt., and H. T. Strothard, M. A., City of Leeds School. Being 
a Revised Edition of Morgan and Lattimer's Higher Course of English Practice to meet the 
requirements of the syllabus of the Northern Universities Joint Board's and similar Examina- 
tions, and for Civil Service candidates. Fourth Impression. 2s. 6d. 


LITERARY EXERCISES 


By W. H. Mason, M.A., Manchester Grammar School. An attempt to provide suitable 
material for exercises in comprehension and critical appreciation for post-Matriculation Forms. 
Here at least teachers may find to hand that material for English '' unseens " which hitherto 
they have had to cyclostyle. 1s. 6d. 


PLAYS FOR THE CLASSROOM 


By Ronald Gow, B. Sc., Part Author of Love on the Dole." Is designed for use between 
the ages of 11 to 14. The selection forms a preliminary training in dramatic appreciation, and 
provides some elementary discussion on dramatic values. Second Impression. 1s. 6d. 


MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1914 AND AFTER 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A. AN ENLARGED EDITION. The suggestions of many teachers have 
been incorporated into this edition. The latter part has been considerably enlarged for those 
schools which concentrate on the period after 1815. Also, in accordance with requests, a new 
chapter on Europe after 1914 has been added. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH HISTORY : A School Certificate Course 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A. Issued in Series: A I, 1485-1688, 3s. ; A II, 1688-1815, 38. ; A III, 
1815-1920, 38. 6d. ; B I, 1603-1783, 3s. ; B II, 1783-1920, 38. 6d. “ They skilfully combine 
the topical and chronological method of treatment. They seem ideally fitted to serve as the 
bases of preparation for first school examinations."—T he Journal of Education. 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Robert M. Rayner, B.A. Vol. I, to 1485, 38.; Vol. II, 1485-1718, 3s. ; Vol. III, from 1718, 
3s. Designed to initiate boys and girls of 12-15 years of age into the real import of history. 
The volumes are graduated in difficulty. Appeal has been made to the visual sense by time- 
charts, maps, diagrams, and by annotated illustrations which are of exceptional interest and 
educational value. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PLAY-READING 


By F. R. TREADGOLD, English Master, Dr. Challoner’s Grammar School ; Editor, School Drama 


THE school dramatic society which limits its activities 

to one, or perhaps two, annual productions in 
public does not wholly fulfil its function, and necessarily 
circumscribes its aims. True, such productions entail 
perhaps a whole term's labour and involve great activity 
for a great number. But unless the school society is to 
approximate to the average adult dramatic society, 
which neither can extend its activities, nor perhaps 
desires to do so, it is undesirable that during the greater 
part of the school year dramatic activities should lie 
dormant. Acting practices, model theatre work and 
play-readings are aspects of drama which may be 
profitably exploited. 

Of these, a series of play-readings can do much to keep 
alive the dramatic society, to give practice and oppor- 
tunity to active members, and properly managed, to 
stimulate interest in good drama in the rest of the 
school. In many schools, play-reading admittedly 
flourishes ; in others, meetings are ill-attended, and the 
readings listless; elsewhere, it is frankly unpopular 
and neglected. 

The many difficulties and obstacles to the success of a 
play-reading account for the comparative failure of many 
schools to draw the full benefit and values from this 
activity. These suggestions presuppose attention to 
speech—a rehearsal is advisable—for many play- 
readings fail at the outset through lack of preparation. 
The initial difficulty lies in the simple fact that plays 
are meant to be acted, not read; and a reading which 
captures the imagination of the audience, and creates the 
desired illusion without the machinery of illusion—stage, 
action and costume—cannot easily be achieved. There 
are few entertainments less deserving of the name than a 
bad play-reading, and therefore such entertainment is 
not to be undertaken lightly. It entails considerable 
work for the director, his staff, and the cast. 

As an entertainment, attention to choice of play and 
method of presentation are first essentials. 

Obviously, certain plays lend themselves more easily 
than others to reading. Long plays, it will be found, are 
more successful than the average one-act play. Of the 
full-length plays, Shakespeare’s poetry, appreciatively 
spoken, outstrips the scenery and effects of the stage ; 
similarly, Greek drama depending little on action, free 
from complexities, majestic in its verse, simplifies the 
director'stask. Such help is not found in modern drama, 
which conforming to an elaborate stage-technique, loses 
immeasurably by the exclusion of the machinery of 
stage presentation. None the less, to omit modern 
drama from play-readings would be a great mistake. The 
great thing is to render the reading effective by attention 
to presentation, so that as much of the illusion of the 
stage as can be is preserved. 

Cuts,“ admissible when a play is staged, endanger 
the success of a play-reading. It is better by far to 
divide a play into two sessions, rather than cram it, 
by drastic cutting into a single session of, say, seventy 


minutes, and thus, in all possibility, obscure the point of 
the play. Lines here and there, which have simply a 
stage significance, are certainly best omitted as they 
serve only to confuse an audience. 

An audience by the way is essential to a play-reading ; 
plays are meant for audiences, and by their reaction the 
effectiveness of the reading may be measured. Conse- 
quently, whatever will serve to capture their interest, 
render the theme clearly, or create atmosphere should be 
seized upon. A school audience will be less aware of 
Brown Major, and more conscious of the part he plays, 
if a large enough label,“ bearing the name of the 


character is propped up on the desk or table at which 


he sits. This device is particularly valuable where the 
cast is large. Further, exits can be indicated by the 
simple process of concealing, and entrances by exposing 
the label to view. Minor characters, such as pages, 
servants and the like, do not need this method of 
identification, and frequently it will be found that they 
can make their entrances and exits as they would upon 
the stage. 

It is wise to indicate changes of locality, not merely 
by an announcement from the compére, or by means of 
a poster, but by actual moving of the characters involved. 
If the scene alternates between a palace and a tavern, 
or between Belmont and Venice, a platform may be 
used for one, and the floor of the hall for the other ; 
separate the Murder of Gonzago from Hamlet.“ 
The reshuffling of such characters as are involved, with 
their labels is a matter of only a few seconds at the 
end of each scene. Finally, let the significance of the 
chief characters be apparent; give a Richard of 
Bordeaux, a Hamlet, a St. Joan, a roving commission, 
freedom of movement. (Incidentally, their importance 
makes labels less necessary for them than for others.) 
If he or she has prepared his or her part well, this will 
effectively set off the character's importance, and will 
do for the play-reading what stage-technique does to the 
play in setting forth the significance of the chief character. 
Thus, while the other characters sit, a Portia and a 
Shylock stand facing each other at either end of the semi- 
circle in the centre of which sits the Duke of Venice on 
araised chair. Nor should the use of significant properties 
be ignored—a pair of scales placed prominently before the 
Duke suggests more than Shylock's claim; the example 
can be multiplied. 

A more ambitious method of presentation is the 
“radio ” method. It is worth a trial. The Elizabethan 
audience was called upon to visualize the scene ; modern 
radio drama demands imaginative interpretation of the 
action as well. A play, read behind curtains makes 
much the same demands upon the audience, gives the 
director greater scope, and requires of the cast greater 
attention to the interpretation of character by speech 
than they are wont to give seated before an audience. 
Effects, ridiculous in a play read in full view of the 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON . beg to announce that they have just 


published a new edition of 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 


By M. A. NorTH, M.A., Late Assistant Master at Clifton College, and the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, D.D., 
Late High Master of St. Paul's School. 


In this edition the General Vocabulary has been completely revised, and the principal parts of irregular 
verbs and the genitive singular and gender of nouns have been added. 


The published price of the book remains at 4s. 6d., and for the convenience of those in possession of 
the earlier editions the new General Vocabulary is published separately at 6d. 


Also the following new publications. 


PRACTICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. 38. 6d. 


By the Rev. J. G. WILEkIE, Head Master of Badingham College, Leatherhead, sometime Assistant 
Master, St. Paul's School, and C. W. F. LvparL, M. A., Vice-Principal of Badingham College, 
Leatherhead, sometime Senior Classical Master at St. John's School, Leatherhead. 
This Book covers all the Latin Grammar needed from the beginning to that required for the School Certificate and similar 
Examinations. Its special features are: 
I. After each noun declined in full or verb conjugated in full, there is an alphabetical list of words so declined or con- 
jugated. The same method is used for all the other parts of speech. 
2. These lists include most of the words likely to be met with in elementary reading or translation. 
3. A complete index gives the section in which each word may be found. 
The advantage of this system is that the pupil is able to place each word in its own list and see how to deal with it. 
For instance, all words declined like mensa or dominus are there on the spot and it can be seen at once how they are declined. 
And so with all the other parts of speech. 


Many illustrative sentences are given where experience has shown that pupils find difficulties. 


A CONCISE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 28. 6d. 
By M. W. Murray, M.A., Docteur de l'Université de Lille, Principal French Master, Robert 
Gordon's College, Aberdeen, and E. Casati, L.-és-L., Agrégé de l'Université, sometime 
Principal Lecturer in French in the University of Aberdeen. 

This is a revision French Grammar for the last two years of the Secondary School Course. Though short, it contains 
all that is required for School Certificate, Leaving Certificate, University Matriculation and similar examinations. It has 
been arranged so that a section of French Grammar on one page can be revised in the minimum of time, while the sentences 
on the page opposite are simple, limited in vocabulary and bear directly on the rules studied. As all unessential matter is 
excluded, the use of this Grammar should allow more time for reading, conversation and composition. 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
By W. G. BoncHARDT, M.A., B.Sc., Formerly Assistant Master on the Military and Engineering 
Side at Cheltenham College. l 
With or Without Answers, 5s. Or in Two Parts, with or without Answers, 3s. each. 
Exercises on the First Four Compound Rules have been omitted, but are revised in twenty papers ; a complete School 
Certificate course is then given. 
A large number of the recommendations in the Arithmetic Report of the Mathematical Association have been adopted. 
. Oral exercises are provided to lead up to broad generalisations, and the main exercises consist of sums in which computa- 
tion is the chief part of the solution, followed by questions of a problem nature. 
For revision, alternative sets of exercises are supplied. 
Part I includes Fractions, Decimals, Areas and Volumes, Ratio, Percentage, Simple Interest. 
Part II contains Contracted Work, Logarithms, Compound Interest, Mensuration, Stocks and Shares. 
There are 143 Revision Papers, divided into 58 on computation and 85 of a problem nature. 


A CONCISE TRIGONOMETRY 
By S. H. J. Cox, B.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Colet Court. 
With or withour Answers. 3s. 

This volume contains the whole of the course for the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate (Additional Mathematics) 
and for the London University Matriculation (Mathematics More Advanced). Though it is intended primarily as a teaching 
Manual the needs of those who have to teach themselves have been catered for; the worked examples are numerous and 
lucid, and there is abundance of carefully graded questions, oral and written, with revision sets at intervals. Great stress 

S been laid on Dimension and Symmetry, and short methods of solving triangles are introduced before the Compound 


Angle Formulae. | 
PREPARATORY ENGLISH. Is. 6d. 
By S. C. GrassEYv, M. A., Senior English Master at Bradford Grammar School. 


The purpose of this book is to provide pupils in Preparatory, Central and Modern Schools with a solid foundation for 
work in English Composition. 


Stress has been laid on drill in sentence construction, sentence combination, simple punctuation, leading up to the 


composition of single paragraphs on narrative and descriptive themes. Later more ambitious practice is given, including 
exercises in letter-writing. 


Room has also been found for sections dealing with some persistent shortcomings in early composition. 
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audience, can be fully exploited by a specially trained 
effects department. A darkened hall assists the illusion, 
and a loud-speaker, placed before the curtain, will 
contribute to the atmosphere. If the science department 
can provide it, a microphone and the necessary elec- 
trical equipment will immeasurably assist. 

Such a production requires careful preparation, and 
unless scripts of broadcast plays can be obtained, careful 
adaptation of the chosen play will be necessary, a 
difficult, but worth-while labour. Needless to say, a 
rehearsal is indispensable, especially for the syn- 
chronizing of effects and music. The players will enjoy 
the new experience, and will realize that as characters 
are distinguishable only by voice, careful interpretation 
of their parts is of paramount importance. An old man 
must talk like an old man in the radio method ; when 
the play is read in full view of the audience perhaps this 
accuracy of characterization would be overlooked. 
Incidentally, those who are intimidated by an audience, 
will cast off their nervousness behind curtains. The 


restraint imposed by the ordinary play-reading is replaced 
by a freedom which considerably assists the effectiveness 
of the reading. 

Throughout, these suggestions have been concerned 
with the successful creation of illusion in an audience 
when a play is read. Just as a play is staged with an 
eye to the audience, so should a play-reading be pre- 
sented. Players—and readers—are discouraged by an 
empty ' house." Play-readings thus undertaken as a 
serious and important part of the school dramatic 
society's activities will do much to further the 
aims of the society, and will be found to be of 
value to players and audiences. To those whose litany 
includes 


“From radio drama and readings of plays 
Good Lord deliver us,” 


we would say that these experiments in rendering a 
play-reading effective will repay the labour involved in 
an excess of enthusiasm in readers and audiences. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


This month we are departing from precedent by 
dividing the prize equally between '' Bubenberg " and 
Torelore, each of whom will, therefore, be ineligible 
for another prize during the next six months. 


The winner of the April Competition was Mrs. T. D. 
Kerby, B.A., Bonsecours, 72 Orford Street, Ipswich. 
We classify the forty-four versions received as follows : 


Class I (a) Bubenberg, Torelore, Pluto, V. N., Cairn- 

mount, Ardconaig. 
(b V. P. M., Brive, Martin, E. P., D. L. H., 

Calvus, Mál Eclos, Yendu, L. C., Bésigue, 
G. E. M., H. S. W., A. L. G., Corydon, 
N. D. G., Mousmée, Fidelis, Ex Or. 

Class II.—Old Trident, Woodlea, Memus, Superannuated, 
Borderer, Chateau d'If, Mesh, J. R., 
Fantasia, Trina, D. A. A. P. 

Class I1 1.—Numéro, Duo, Auburn, Lee Anderson, X. V. Z., 
Silsden, Pheasant, Old Colwyn, Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM LE BAL pu CourEk D’ORGEL,”’ BY 
RAYMOND RADIGUET 


Anne, que cette scéne avait laissé froid, admit qu'il 
allait peut-étre avoir mal. Ileut peur moins de la souffrance 
que des gestes qu'elle lui ferait accomplir. Il pressentit que 
peut-étre il ne considérerait pas toujours cet aveu comme il 
persistait de le faire: une inconvenance qui tirait sa 
gravité d'avoir été publiée. Contrairement aux autres 
hommes qui se laissent aller à ce qu'ils éprouvent, et 
songent ensuite aux moyens d'empécher le scandale, le 
comte allait professionellement au plus pressé, c'est-à-dire 
qu'il exploitait son choc, son hébétude, et, commençant 
par la fin, gardait pour la suite et pour le moment où il 
serait seul les angoisses du coeur. 

Enfin, il semblait comprendre! Mahaut voyait bien que 
sa phrase avait porté. Attendant et souhaitant une 
tempéte, elle ferma les yeux. Mais Anne regrettait déjà 
d'avoir pu, par des mots prononcés plus fort que les autres, 
sortir de son cérémonial. Mahaut tremblante l'entendit 
donc qui disait d'une voix trés douce : 

C'est absurde... Il faut que nous cherchions un 
moyen de tout réparer." 

Il y avait entre ces deux étres une grande distance. Elle 
rendait impossible à Mahaut de saisir le mécanisme qui 
amenait cette douceur. Elle se coucha doucement sur son 


oreiller, comme dans ces réves qui se terminent par une 
chute. Ces sortes de chutes réveillent. Elle se réveilla, se 
redressa. Elle regardait son mari, mais le comte d'Orgel 
ne vit pas qu'il avait devant lui une autre personne. 

Mahaut regardait Anne, assise dans un autre monde. De 
sa planéte le comte, lui, n'avait rien vu de la transformation 
qui s'était produite, et qu'au lieu de s'adresser à une 
frénétique il parlait maintenant à une statue. 


TRANSLATED BY ' BUBENBERG ”’ 


Anne, who had been unmoved by this scene, had to admit 
that there might be pain in store for him. What he feared 
was less the suffering itself than the heroic actions which 
it would force him to commit. He had a presentiment that 
perhaps he would not always regard this confession as he 
steadily continued to do, namely, as a breach of conduct 
which was only serious because it had been made public. 
Contrary to other men who give way to their feelings and 
then afterwards think out a means of avoiding scandal, 
the Count, true to his calling, went straight to the point 
of importance; that is to say, he made the most of the 
shock he received, of his dazed surprise, and, beginning at 
the end, reserved any pangs of emotion for later on, until 
such time as he should be alone. 

At any rate, he seemed to have understood! Mahaut 
was well aware that her words had struck home. Expecting 
and hoping for an outburst, she closed her eyes. But Anne 
was already regretting that, by the emphasis he had laid 
upon certain words, he had been capable of a departure 
from his formal code. Thus it was that Mahaut, trembling. 
heard him say in a very quiet voice: It's ridiculous. 
We must find a way of setting all to rights.“ 

Between these two personalities there was a great gulf. 
This made it impossible for Mahaut to realize what workings 
of the mind had produced this gentleness of manner. She 
lay down quietly on her pillow, as in one of those dreams 
which end with a fall. This sensation of falling wakes one 
up. She awoke and sat up. She looked at her husband, 
but Count d'Orgel did not notice that before him was a 
different person. 

Mahaut, from her seat in another world, went on looking 
at Anne. As for the Count, he, from his own planet, had 
seen nothing of the transformation that had taken place, 
nor did he realize that, instead of speaking to a frenzied 
women, he was now addressing a statue. 

(Continued on page 802) 
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MODERN 
BRITISH HISTORY 


1815—1936 
by D. G. PERRY, B.A. and R. M. S. PASLEY, M.A. 


With 26 illustrations, 13 maps and 4 time charts, 3s. 6d. 


A volume covering period 1783-1936 is also available, 4s. 


In this volume, which contains a clear and sufficient account of political and military history, 
special attention is paid to scientific and industrial advance, to the development of the British 
Commonwealth, and to the great crises of European history. Separate chapters are devoted to 
Central and Local Government, the Victorian Age, Science and Industry, and Trade Unions 
and the Labour Movement, while the years 1914-1936, so often dismissed in a few pages, are 
fully dealt with in three chapters. 


LI F E T IN SIX BOOKS 


l. ANCIENT HISTORY, TO 476 A.D. 2s. 6d. 


A N D lH. THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND, TO 1485. 
2s. 9d. 


PROG RESS *ill. ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS AND 


STUARTS, 1485-1688. 38. 


HISTORI ES V. BRITAIN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


1688-1815. 3s. 3d. 


by * V. MODERN BRITISH HISTORY, 1815-1936. 
M. W. KEATINGE, NM. A., D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
D. G. PERRY, B.A., and VI. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
R. M. S. PASLEY, M.A. (In preparation.) 

+ * To School Certificate Standard. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR J. 34. 0.188. 2. 1783.4936. 4e. v BRITISH HISTORY] 
SPECIMEN COPIES 1485-1815, 5s. 6d. ; BRITISH HISTORY, 1688-1936, 6s. 
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TRANSLATED BY ' TORELORE ”’ 


Anne, whom this scene had left impassive, realized that 
perhaps he was going to be hurt. He felt afraid, not so 
much of the pain as of the gestures into which it might 
betray him. He foresaw that perhaps he would not always 
consider this confession as he now persisted in doing—as 
an impropriety whose only gravity lay in its publicity. 
Unlike other men who give free rein to their feelings and 
only afterwards think of how to prevent a scandal, the 
Count, with true professional touch, attended to what was 
most urgent, in other words took advantage of his dazed and 
numbed condition, and beginning where others leave off, 


kept his personal anguish until later, when he should be 


alone. 

At last he seemed to understand! Mahaut saw that her 
words had sunk in. Awaiting and desiring a storm, she 
closed her eyes. But Anne already regretted that by raising 
his voice, he had been false to his code of behaviour. So 
Mahaut, trembling, heard him murmur gently: “It’s 
absurd.. . . We must find a way to set it all right.“ 

Between these two there was a great gulf. It prevented 
Mahaut from grasping the process which had brought about 
this gentleness. She sank gently back on to her pillow, as 
into one of those dreams which end in a fall. Such falls 
awaken the sleeper. She awoke and sat up. She looked 
at her husband, but Count d’Orgel failed to see that he 
had a different person before him. 

Mahaut looked at Anne, as from another world. From 
his planet, the Count had seen nothing of the transformation 
which had taken place, nor that instead of addressing a fury 
he was now speaking to a statue. 


One competitor suspects us of inflicting a Poisson 
d'avril upon him. Such was not our intention, though 
we must confess to a little mild malice in introducing a 
male character whose name—as occasionally among 
Catholics—is Anne. As we received fewer entries than 
the average number for a French prose translation, we 
fear that some of our regular competitors may have 
been discouraged by the apparent obscurity of the passage 
set. Ifso, we are sorry ; but actually, of those who did 
compete, all but a dozen correctly deduced that there 
are two persons only present—Anne, Comte d’Orgel, 
and his wife, Mahaut. The scéne is not a spectacle, but 
a verbal outburst, drawn from Mahaut by her husband's 
refusal to take seriously her confession that she is in 
love with some one else. The word oreiller (pillow, not 
cushton, " Numéro ") is a clue to the fact that it is a 
bedroom scene. We did not exact any heavy penalty 
from those who introduced a third character, a '' not 
impossible she ” named Anne, because it might have 
given an unfair advantage to those who happen to have 
read the book. It is, by the way, a remarkable little 
novel, written by a young man of twenty who died a 
year later, and who combined a classic economy of style 
with an insight into human psychology quite beyond 
his years. 

The first two versions were so nearly equal in merit 
that we were quite unable to decide which was the better. 
Something very like a perfect rendering could be made 
by collating the two. Bubenberg rather exaggerated 
gestes by translating them as Heroic actions, although 
right in thinking that the word has something more 
"to it" than mere gestures. Some such phrase as 
dramatic gestures would have filled the bill. Again, 
think out is too definite for songer d, a good rendering 
of this was V. N's" cast about for. Bubenberg," 
however, expressed the exact shade of meaning conveyed 
by regrettait d'avoir pu sortir, while Torelore," like 
many others, was content with the simple had been. 
" Torelore" also had a cacophonous sentence—an 
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impropriety whose only gravity lay in its publicity —which 
we feel sure he would have altered if he had read his 
version aloud before posting it. Finally, une frénétique 
is a frantic or frenzied woman rather than a fury. 

Neither prizewinner divined the meaning of profes- 
stonellement, but it had not occurred to us, when setting 
the passage, that competitors might fairly assume the 
word to be a reference to the Count's calling. Actually 
he was one of the idle rich. Cairnmount, with 
deliberately made it his practice and Martin," with made 
a point of, probably guessed the author's intention most 
accurately. Another word used in an unfamiliar way 
was admit, neatly turned by Ardconaig as could not 
deny. Recognized ( Pluto," ' Martin ") was also good, 
and allowed (‘‘ Cairnmount ") expressed the exact 
meaning if we “ allow " Americanisms ! 


Class I (a) are highly commended. “ Pluto's " chief 
lapse from grace was in the first sentence, where he said 
that the Count was on the point of being perturbed. 
V. N., after an admirable start, had a few inaccuracies, 
notably the translation of distance by estrangement. 
Class I (5) all offered up good translations, with not more 
than one or two mistakes of any importance. We were 
surprised that so many, including experts like Brive," 
" Bésigue,”’ H. S. W., Fidelis" and Ex Or,“ thought 
that avoir mal could mean fo be ill. They must have 
been thinking of the expression se trouver mal, where 
mal is, of course, not a noun. We had this idiom in a 
French poem last year: 


Je suis sans regret, mais j'ai mal. 


Several good translators also disappointed us by leaving 
exploitait as exploited, a word which seems to us to need 
elucidation here. A mistake rather prevalent in Classes 
II and III was the translation of au plus pressé by at 
full speed, or words to that effect. 


* * * 


The last French verse competition (the Epitaph) leads 
“ Urbanus to raise once more the question of feminine 
or disyllabic rhymes. We have already stated our views 
on this point in reference to German verse translations, 
but if “ Urbanus does not compete in that language 
he probably missed our remarks. Other things being 
equal, we give preference to a verse translation which 
follows the metre and rhyme-scheme of the original, but 
we make no hard and fast rules about this. The laws 
of French versification are very different from the 
English, and although the rhymes in sobres and Octobres— 
to which “ Urbanus refers—are technically mono- 
syllabic, we cannot agree with him in condemning the 
use of sober and October in a translation. It seems 
to us to give a better impression of the original than 
if these words are rejected and monosyllabic rhymes 
substituted. 

Ex Or was thrilled by the derivation of livelong 
mentioned in our comments last month, and gives us in 
return the astonishing origin of the word agnostic. 
T. H. Huxley, it appears, said that with regard to the 
Christian faith his motto was '' agnosco," and this 
howler gave our language a new word. 

Our thanks to Calvus" for the kind remarks in 
his note. 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English verse of the following poem by 
Ramón de Campoamor : 


(Continued on page 366) 
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School Certificate 
ENGLISH 


SHAKESPEARE MACBETH. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., 
C. B., M. A., D.Litt. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Essay on 
Metre, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
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—— — GEORGICS, IV. Edited by S. E. WiNBorr, M.A. 
With brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. 
Iod. 


XENOPHON—ANABASIS, II. Edited by Rev. G. H. 
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Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. 
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Metre, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
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PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 10d. 
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bv R. F. Patterson, M.A., D.Litt. With Introduc- 
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CHAUCER—THE SQUIERES TALE. Edited by ARTHUR 
D. INNES, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 
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MILTON—AREOPAGITICA. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D. Iod. 


MILTON—SONNETS. Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. Paper cover, 3d. ; 
cloth cover, 6d. 

GOLDSMITH—SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Edited by 
H. LirrLEDpALE, M. A., Litt.D. With Introduction 
and Notes. Is. 


AUSTEN—PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. Illustrated. 2s. net. 


FRENCH 


RACINE—ANDROMAQUE. Edited by E. J. A. Groves. 
With Introduction and Notes. ıs. 


HUGO—HERNANI. Edited by F. W. OpcEns, M.A. 


With Notes and Questionnaires. 18. 


MOLIERE—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. ıs. 
LATIN 


LIVY—BOOK XXI. Edited by GEORGE G. LOANE, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices and Vocabu- 
lary. Illustrated. 28. 
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Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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En el cristal de un espejo 
A los cuarenta me vi, 
Y, hallándome feo y viejo, 
De rabia el cristal rompí. 


Del alma en la transparencia 
Mi rostro entonces miré, 
Y tal me vi en la conciencia 
Que el corazón me rasgué. 


Y es que, en perdiendo el mortal 
La fe, juventud y amor, 
j Se miraalespejo, y . . . mal! 
Se ve en el alma, y . . . peor! 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
I4 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and tos. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. The final award will be made by the Editors, 
whose decision shall be final. 


names for publication 1f necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a gsven year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON JUNE 6. 
On the outside cover of the essays should be written : 


i : | 5 | I. The Candidate's full name in block letters ; 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 2. The Candidate's age last birthday. This is essential, 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 392, must reach 3. The title of the Essay; 
the ofice by the fir st post on July 1, 1938, addressed 4. The name and address ef Candidate’s school ; 

PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 5. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
Broadway, E.C. 4. (a) Confirming the Candidate's age; — 

THE Secretary of State for Scotland, as Vice-President ee ee 
of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland, 
has appointed Mr. W. F. Burton to be Secretary to the Essays should be posted to: 


Advisory Council of the Scottish Education Department, 
in succession to Mr. R. T. Hawkins, who has relinquished 
the appointment on his promotion to another post in 
the Department. 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Dr. CYRIL NO RWOOD, President of St. John's College, Oxford, writes : 


. . . I can well imagine that they may form the foundations of a life interest of serious work, 
and I should like to see these books in the library of every preparatory and secondary school. 


VIRTUE'S TREASURY 
of KNOWLEDGE 


A realy helpful, new and up-to-date educational work which 
describes the march of our civilization from the earliest to the present 
time—in invention, communications and transport by sea, land and 
air: in English literature and in the Arts: in History: with Nature 
Studies, including the human body, health and hygiene; and 
numerous special subjects presented in a unique and attractive style, 
mentioning in particular the use of leisure. Maps. Index. 


Five Volumes, 2, ooo pages, profusely illustrated. New drawings in the 
mechanical sections, and rare and contemporary pictures elsewhere. 


Essentially a work for the House and School Library. 
Send this Coupon or a Post Card 


VIRTUE & CO., LTD., J.E. Department, 19-21, Thavies Inn, London, E.C. 1 
Please send me the illustrated brochure on Virtue’s Treasury of Knowledge without 
any obligation. 
NAME udiidsteunweweud ³·¹---- oput ide AET N tle alle ette 
SEND THIS FORM IN UNSEALED ENVELOPE, STAMPED $D. 


ADDRESS 


“The Treasury of Knowledge’ 
is already being found of tbe 
highest practical value and 
interest in many schools to-day. 
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DOD a o GAIN D 


A Service Book 
for Youth 


The task which the Head of a School has to face 
is how to draw up, according to the chosen model, 
some 200 services which shall remain vital and 
meaningful throughout the year. Of course I 
cannot claim to have done this. All that this little 
book makes pretence of is to offer a scheme in 
which plenty of variety can be provided within a 
more or less fixed order of service—a fixed form 
as an aid to reverence and atmosphere; a 
variety of subject for the purpose of keeping the 
mind awake.—From the Preface. 


Issued in two sizes : 


For Teachers, 71 x 5}. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
For School Use, 63 x 4}. Cloth, is. 6d. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
Northumberland Ave., London, W.C.2 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page . £810 0 Half Column [i page] £2 10 0 
One Column Ii page! 4 10 0 One-eighth Page 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


School. ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


(Advertisers are reminded tat Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, Lonpon, E. C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed '' The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.“ Postage stamps can only 

be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LupcATE Broapway, E.C. 4 


School Holidays and Examinations 


One of the new words, or adaptations of existing 
words, to convey a hitherto unexpressed meaning is the 
awkward and scarcely euphonious staggering.”” This 
onomatopoeic word, once associated with the tipsy or 
the decayed and ageing part of mankind, has now within 
less than a year acquired a special meaning. We hear 
of ‘‘ staggered hours of work suggested as a means of 
reducing London’s rush-hour traffic. And within the 
last few months the ''staggering of holidays has 
become the theme of leading articles and of at least 
one B.B.C. talk. 

“ Staggered " or ''spread-over " holidays have sud- 
denly become a matter of practical politics. The Com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Amulree which has been 
investigating the question of payment for holidays has 
now produced a report which illuminates a big social 
problem. Its recommendations have received general 
approval, and within the near future it will be found that 
payment for holidays will become an integral factor in 
questions of hours and conditions of employment. 
Soon it will be a legislative requirement that holidays 
shall be paid for by employers. This long-needed social 
reform will mean that some millions of our countrymen 
who have hitherto had to deny themselves an annual 
holiday, because they received no pay for it, will now 
resort to mountain, coast or country for a welcome 
break from work. 

When parents take holidays, their children must go 
with them. If our holiday resorts were three to four 
times more commodious than they are, every one 
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could take holidays within the general limits that now 
prevail, that is between the third weeks of July and 
September. But seaside municipalities and railway 
chiefs are unanimous in saying that there is neither 
accommodation in lodgings nor on the trains for the 
greatly increased numbers who will leave home for an 
annual holiday when holidays with pay are general. 
Thus “staggered” or spread-over holidays have become 
an urgent question, and the schools must therefore soon 
help to make it easy for parents to take their children 
with them for holidays outside the already crowded 
days between late July and early September. Hitherto, 
parents' holidays have had to be arranged to fit in with 
school holidays. In future the school holidays will 
have to be devised to suit those of the parents. 


The holiday season will inevitably have to be extended 
to include June and late September. Thus the school 
holidays which in secondary schools extend from about 
July 22 to September 20 will have to be rearranged 
somehow. Primary school holidays are generally con- 
centrated in August (though in parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire they are often arranged to come before or 
after August according to local industrial needs). But 
secondary school holidays have varied very little from 
the limits mentioned above, and one special factor has 
fixed those limits almost irrevocably. That factor is 
the period in which school examinations are held. 


The examination period for secondary schools covers 
the end of June and the greater part of July. Hitherto 
any suggestion that this period should be varied has 
been rejected almost without discussion. It comes 
just before the longest holidays in the year, at a time 
when university dons can help to set the papers. The 
answers to these papers can be marked by assistant 
examiners, many of whom are teachers able to do the 
marking during the spacious weeks of the long vacation. 
But the spreading of holidays for parents will allow 
of no further delay or argument. School examinations 
will have to be held at some other period than the 
existing one. The only question that remains to be 
decided is—when? It is not an easy question to 
answer. 


The eight examining boards will have to arrange for 
the examinations to take place earlier or later than they 
do now. Earlier means May or even March. Later 
means some time between the end of September and 
the middle of December. 


The earlier period will probably be ruled out of con- 
sideration. It is notorious that sickness is more pre- 
valent during the spring term than at any other time. 
Epidemics of measles and influenza occur then rather 
than in the summer or autumn, while the ravages of the 
unconquered common cold are at their highest from 
January to April. Moreover, the vitality of staffs and 
pupils is noticeably less vigorous during these months. 
There are thus good reasons for removing the examina- 
tions to the later date—that is to the autumn term, 
and December appears to be the most convenient time. 


On the other hand, to hold school examinations during 
the autumn will raise fresh difficulties. The university 
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year begins in October. What of the candidates for 
university scholarships or exhibitions awarded on the 
result of the higher certificate examinations ? How can 
the arrangements for their entrance to the university 
be left to so late a date? How is the school organization 
to be planned so as to take account of a long summer 
vacation a month or two before the examinations ? 
Moreover, the present school year runs from September 
to July: these limits will have to be changed—and in 
which direction ? 


The present school year falls into three terms—autumn, 
spring and summer, which are of approximately equal 
length. Any change in the examination period may 
involve a recasting of the present school terms, a change 
which is in any case inevitable if school holidays are 
'" staggered.” Indeed, the more closely the question is 
examined the more complex it appears to be. Yet solved 
it must be, and quickly. 

Nevertheless, problems of school organization are never 
absolutely insoluble. Teachers and administrators have 
found ways of dealing with other knotty problems—such 
as for example school grants and teachers’ salaries. Even 
though the ''staggering " of holidays and the con- 
comitant rearrangement of school examinations will only 
be devised at the cost of considerable inconvenience, some 
solution is possible which will prevent damage to the 
organization and to the framing of the curriculum. Early 
and intensive consideration of the problem is called for, 
and secondary teachers must particularly be alert to 
contribute their full share to the necessary discussion 
of the issues raised. 


Two final points arising out of this question remain 
to be mentioned. One is the incontrovertible fact that 
holidays are not only a period of recuperation and rest, 
but also a valuable opportunity to build up strength 
for the trying winter months; thus it would appear 
essential to avoid arranging the holidays at so early a 
date that they are followed by a long and unbroken 
period at school culminating in Christmas: some kind 
of relief vacation in October must be found where the 
general holiday is locally fixed to fall in June. 


The other point is the possibility of replanning the 
school year in quarters instead of in thirds as at present, 
a practice formerly prevalent in the old grammar 
schools and Oxford and Cambridge. 

All these points are under consideration by interested 
bodies, and progress towards definite decision is being 
recorded. Notification has already been made in the 
Press of the opinions expressed at a meeting of represent- 
atives of the Board of Education, Local Education 
Authorities and teachers’ associations held on May 
25th. The most important of these is that external 
school examinations should be removed from the summer 
holiday tract—a decision which we thoroughly support. 


Messrs. H. F. and G. WITHERBY, LTD., have issued a 
booklet dealing with their new and current books. Among 
the new books is the ninth volume of the History of the 
English Novel, by Dr. Ernest A. Baker, entitled The Day 
before Yesterday. Messrs. Witherby specialize in natural 
history and outdoor books. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


WE understand that the Secondary Schools Exami- 
nations Council has been. discussing changes in 
the School Certificate Examination, and has prepared 
recommendations for submission to the 
Board of Education. The Group System 
may be retained in name but in little 
else. To gain a certificate, it is proposed that a candidate 
should be required to satisfy a test in English and to pass 
in five subjects chosen from at least two groups of which 
one must be either Group 2 or Group 3. It will be seen 
that, in effect, there will now be two groups, the first 
compulsory and consisting of the present Groups 2 and 
3, the second—which need not be taken at all—con- 
sisting of the present Groups xr and 4. This seems a 
peculiar way of ensuring a balanced curriculum, but it 
certainly allows more freedom in the choice of subjects 
and, hence, opportunity to experiment with curricula. It 
is further proposed that one credit should no longer be 
required among the five passes although the credit 
standard is to be retained. All subjects passed in are to 
appear on the certificate, three standards being recog- 
nized and recorded, pass, credit and very good. We 
welcome the proposals. It is understood that the Council 
will recommend that experiments should be allowed 
before deciding upon the character of the English test 
but suggests that it should be on the lines of the present 
English language paper in the Northern Board's 
Examination, but somewhat easier. Something shorter 
would seem to us to be sufficient. 


School Certifi- 
cate Reform. 


COME surprise and consternation has been felt at 
the attitude of the Board of Education toward the 
very moderate proposal of the London County Council 
T to reduce the maximum rolls of infant 
he L.C.C. and 1 2: 
the Board. classes from 46 to 44 and junior classes 
from 44 to 42. This is a proposal," 
it says, ‘‘ which, in present conditions and especially 
local conditions in London, the Board does not see 
its way to accept. It has for some time past been 
observing, with growing concern, the situation created by 
the fact that the rules governing the appointment of 
teachers to the authority's service operate in such a way 
as to make the transfer of teachers from one school to 
another dependent upon considerations other than con- 
siderations of the educational efficiency of the schools. 
The Board's most recent information on this subject 
indicates that a point has now been reached at which it 
must be said that the qualifications of the staffs of 
individual schools are ill-balanced, and that remedial 
steps must be taken." It is added that when the Board 
Is satisfied on this point it will be prepared to 
discuss improvement in staffing. The argument does not 
seem to us to be relevant. Why should improvement in 
staffing standards await the settlement of the other 
issue ? Earl Stanhope, speaking at Sevenoaks, said that 
to reduce the maximum size of classes to 30 would 
cost £f15,000,000 for additional class- rooms and 
Í11,500,000 a year for salaries and pension contributions. 


" I prefer steady progress, he said, not progress by 
fits and starts." But this latest pronouncement of the 
Board would appear to veto even the smallest attempts 
at removing what is perhaps the greatest evil of our 
educational system. 


[ XVI month this Journal expressed the opinion that in 

congested areas the evacuation of children in 
war time was the only solution which would satisfy both 
parents and administrators. Particular 
interest therefore attaches to a sugges- 
tion made by Prof. J. A. Ryle in 
The Times that a scheme should be devised to secure 
adoption of city boroughs, districts and streets by 
counties, small country townships and villages. "With 
schools as collecting and receiving stations, one teacher 
allotted to every fifty children, and one boy scout or 
girl guide to every ten, marshalling and control in 
transit should be possible and effective. Arrangements 
for reception and redistribution to mansion or school or 
farm or cottage would be the concern of committees in 
the small towns and villages. Rationing depots would 
have to be established in or near the country towns. 
Children of one family should, so far as possible, be kept 
together. The first evacuations should be of children 
between 5 and 15. Mothers with smaller children would 
require a separate organization. The billeting possibili- 
ties in the country districts would need to be carefully 
investigated, and statements of the available accommo- 
dation communicated to suitable headquarters. For 
the village-citizens of England the scheme would present 
a task, exacting and anxious indeed, but stimulating 
alike to their humanity and warming to their hearts. 
Some such scheme would constitute a more potent and 
practicable contribution to defensive morale than most 
of the physical measures for protection at present 
under review. 


A.R.P. 
Plans : 


“TBE proposal certainly seems to be worthy of careful 

examination. As others have pointed out, no 
definite plans for evacuation have yet been made. It is 
urged with considerable force that the 
evacuation of the child population 
should be dealt with as an integral 
part of the scheme of transfer of the civil population. 
That would mean modification of Prof. Ryle’s suggestion. 
But we consider that the need for early discussion is 
urgent. We are told that Paris is far ahead of London 
in this respect, for 2,000 trains and 12,000 lornes have 
already been earmarked for evacuation purposes and 
billets and feeding arrangements have been settled. 
All this could be done without unduly alarming the 
children. They need not even know much about it. 
But, without wishing in the least to incur the accusation 
of being alarmists, we have sufficient knowledge of 
what air-raids on large towns mean to be convinced that 
very definite and detailed plans ought to be made. 
Concentration on rearmament is not enough, and 


Plans for 
Evacuation. 
e 
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although we have not altered the view we expressed that 
international conciliation is the greatest precaution that 
can be taken, we must, in the present state of the world, 
not be blind to the possibility that it may fail. 


ANY teachers and associations of teachers are 
giving active consideration to the subjects of 
Association in 


careers, and the Assistant Masters’ 
x particular has realized the importance 
5 of this matter. It has already formed 


a Central Careers Committee, and is 
considering the setting up of regional careers com- 
mittees. Indeed, one of these has already been con- 
stituted in London. In the May A. M. A. Mr. W. Savage, 
Careers Master at Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen, 
gives an interesting outline of the methods he employs 
in a secondary school of almost a thousand boys where 
the careers master is a full time teaching member of the 
school staff. The method ensures that family details are 
known, and that summarized information is available 
before an interview takes place. Very complete school 
records are kept, news as to prospects in different 
occupations is compiled, and when vacancies are noti- 
fied to the school the utmost care is taken in putting 
forward suitable boys. Evidently very useful work is 
being done. We note also that The Spectator has begun 
a short series of articles on the subject, the introductory 
one being contributed by Mr. E. D. Laborde, of Harrow 
School, who stresses the outstanding influence exercised 
by a good home. 


AN unfortunate situation has arisen at Pontypridd, 

where the Education Committee has adopted 
regulations restricting the powers of the teachers to 
inflict corporal punishment. These 
regulations forbid the use of such 
punishment in infants and girls’ 
schools, and provide that only head teachers shall give 
corporal punishment, which shall be limited to two 
strokes for one offence. The National Union of Teachers 
has taken up the matter seriously, and Sir Frederick 
Mander, in a letter to the Authority, says that teachers 
will be advised to avoid recourse to corporal punishment 
so far as is possible, but that should a situation arise 
which, in their opinion, can only be dealt with by the 
administration of proper and reasonable corporal 
punishment for the purpose of maintaining discipline, 
and also for the well-being of their schools, then, not- 
withstanding the authority's restrictive regulations, 
any teacher who, after the most careful consideration, 
deems it necessary to administer such corporal punish- 
ment shall, in the event of the authority dismissing him 
for a breach of their regulations, be accorded the fullest 
support of the Union. These are grave words. It looks 
as though the Authority had adopted its regulation 
without previously consulting the teachers. Perhaps 
even now a conference would find a way out. 


Corporal 
Punishment. 


LL SOULS COLLEGE, Oxford, celebrated its fifth 
centenary on May 20, for on that day in 1438 was 
sealed the Charter granted by Henry VI incorporating a 
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society All Souls College" or The Warden and 

All So College of all Faithful Souls deceased 

uls, » 

Oxford. of Oxford." Its founder was Henry 
Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury. All 
Souls originally consisted of a Warden and forty doctors 
or masters. It is an early example of a graduate college, 
and this characteristic still remains. To its special study 
of law, political economy was added after the War. The 
College is famous for its brilliant list of Fellows, many of 
whom have occupied, and to-day occupy, important 
positions in Church and State. Lawrence of Arabia was 
appointed a Research Fellow after his brilliant exploits 
in the War. If, as is strongly hoped, a graduate college 
is shortly to be established in London for the study of law, 
its title will be of a more secular character. May it have 
the good fortune to attract to its service an equally 
brilliant band of scholars ! 


M R. H. L. EASON, the new Principal of the Univer- 

sity of London, in succession to the late Sir Ernest 
Deller, made his debut on Presentation Day. In his first 
report, he referred to the phenomenal 
growth " of the University since its 
reconstitution in 1900. The numbers of 
candidates for examinations in 1936-37 reached a total 
of 45,999 and the fees amounted to 188,418. An 
amount of £989,894 was expended by the Court, including 
the distribution of public grants to schools, institutions 
and departmental institutes. There has been a marked 
increase in examinations at overseas centres and, at the 
request of the Foreign Office, in many foreign countries. 
The Library will be completely removed in the coming 
long vacation from: South Kensington to Bloomsbury. 
Reference was made to the revised layout of the Blooms- 
bury Site under which the garden of Torrington Square 
will be preserved and surrounded by institutions, 
including Birkbeck College and the School of Onental 
Studies ; and the intention was expressed of building a 
new Students' Union with facilities for physical exercise. 
Towards the cost of this the University Grants Committee 
have offered £35,000 and the National Fitness Council 
half the cost of providing physical training facilities up to 
£35,000; and at the annual dinner the Chancellor 
announced a generous gift of £50,000 from Lord Nuffield. 
Therefore, in the next three or four years, as the Principal 
said in concluding his report, '' there would be still more 
evidence of the realization of the ideals of those who, 
notwithstanding opposition, chose the present site in 
Bloomsbury for the future development of the 
University.“ 


University of 
London: 


“Two important resolutions were adopted at the 

meeting of Convocation on May 10. The first 
demanded the re-publication of the list of graduates, 
the printing of which in the Calendar 
was discontinued some years ago. In 
moving the resolution, Mr. Stewart 
Cook directed attention to the grave danger of the des- 
truction of the records by fire or air raids. Cases occur of 
persons posing as graduates, and unless a list of graduates 
is available for ready reference this risk 1s increased. In 


Meeting of 
Convocation. 
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a sense, the list of graduates is a professional register, 
and it is necessary in the public interest that names and 
qualifications should be published. The other resolution, 
moved by Mr. Lloyd Humberstone, proposed that the 
election of Chairman of Convocation should be conducted 
on the same procedure as the election of Chancellor, due 
notice being given, and nominations invited, whenever an 
election is impending. The Chairman of Convocation is 
one of the most important officers of the University, 
being an official member not only of the Court and of the 
Senate, but of all the important councils and com- 
mittees. He has great responsibilities in protecting the 
interests of graduates and in promoting the interests of 
the University as a whole. At the same meeting, 
Mr. S. L. Loney was re-elected Chairman for a further 
period of four years. 


No one will regret the demolition of the bungaloid 
building of the Institute of Historical Research 

on the Bloomsbury Site, an unsuitable structure for such 
a valuable site. To make way for 


pois of Birkbeck College, the Institute has been 
istorical t f dict ai je 
Research: ransferred to temporary quarters in the 


main block of the University building, 
where its library of 55,000 volumes, fabrilia fabris, is now 
installed. When the necessary funds are collected, the 
Institute will find its permanent home in a new wing. 
The Institute, established in 1921 through the exertions 
of Prof. A. F. Pollard, serves as a clearing house of 
historical research to which scholars resort from all over 
the world. Prof. Trevelyan has compared the growth of 
historical records to a tropical forest through which 
historians of the future will have to find their way. There 
is a strong history school in London University and the 
Institute is an outstanding example of co-ordination and 
co-operation between colleges in a common purpose. 


UBLIC men are not immune from criticism. Sir 
Ernest Graham-Little, Member of Parliament for 
London University, took proceedings for alleged 
libel in an article published in the 
University of London Union Magazine. 
The action was settled by agreement, 
the defendant admitting that the words used could be 
construed as suggesting that Sir Ernest had in some way 
been guilty of conduct which cast a reflection on his 
personal honour but “ there was no vestige of foundation 
for any such imputation." The action arose out of the 
system of open voting in the University of London 
election of a Member of Parliament. This permits the 
candidates or their agents to ascertain how electors vote. 
The practice is presumably legal though it was stated 
during the trial that the same procedure is not adopted 
at Oxford and Cambridge. When voting is conducted 
by post there must plainly be a strict scrutiny of the 
voting papers. Convocation of the University of London 
has adopted a resolution in favour of the ballot (or secret 
voting) ; and if there is strong feeling on the question, 
means should be found of effecting the change desired 
though the present system offers some practical advan- 
tages, as Sir Ernest has maintained. 


Open Voting. 
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M R. JENKYN THOMAS, a former President of the 

Incorporated Association of Headmasters, may be 
assumed, from the importance of the high office he has 
held, and from his long experience as 
head master in secondary schools in 
London and in Wales, to know—and 
have heard—a very great deal about 
how appointments in the teaching service are made in 
Wales. At a recent speech day in a Welsh secondary 
school he voiced publicly a feeling of uneasiness 
which has existed in Wales for a long time. For many 
years, he said, Welsh education had been the envy of 
England, and Wales had been a pioneer in public secondary 
education, but now things were said about Welsh schools 
which were wounding to any Welshman who loved his 
country. He deprecated an extreme nationalism which 
made it impossible for an English teacher to obtain an 
appointment in a Welsh school: the inevitable reaction 
would be that English schools would be closed to teachers 
from Wales. Again, it was being said freely that service 
and efficiency counted less for appointment and pro- 
motion than political views—if acceptable to '' the party 
in power on the local education authority—family or 
religious connections, and personal services rendered 
by applicants to members of the authority. It was even 
said that a regular system of bribery in appointments 
was in regular operation amongst some Welsh authorities. 
Mr. Thomas's remarks have provoked acute controversy, 
and have evoked the support of the South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Economy Association and a reply from 
Sir Willam Jenkins, Chairman of the Glamorganshire 
Education Authority and one of the biggest figures in 
Welsh education to-day. Sir William challenges 
Mr. Thomas to come out on a public platform, name a 
public authority guilty of the charges, and produce 
documented evidence. 


Welsh 
Educational 
Appointments : 


VV HETHER the charge be true or not, Mr. Thomas 

will probably be unable to produce his evidence. 
Circumstances are all against him. The laws of libel and 
slander are too tricky for any but 


S ETE the most experienced legalists or the 

and, if so, : : : 
what can be most foolhardy fanatics to risk getting 
donet into the net. Where could Mr. Thomas 
get his evidence ? Mainly from teachers 
of course. If still in the service, will they be likely to 


volunteer to give it? If they did, could they bring 
corroboration ? If out of the service—as Mr. Thomas is 
—would they be likely to risk disturbing the last 
few years of peace " with acrimonious controversy, and 
turn ''peaceful autumn into chilly winter"? It is 
certain that Mr. Thomas has spoken in deep sincerity, 
and that he has, undoubtedly, voiced the feelings of a not 
inconsiderable number of his countrymen. But the 
matter will certainly rest there. Others have made 
similar protests—Prof. Gruffydd was one—with no 
result. The Board can do nothing. How can it? It 
leaves local education authorities to do the work of 
appointment, provided the rules of efficiency are main- 
tained. The local education authorities can do nothing. 
The guiltless ones do not need to do anything and the 
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guilty ones will not. If there is bribery, it is done 
in the greatest secrecy. Those who bribe and those who 
are bribed ‘‘ won't split." There is a substratum of truth 
in what Mr. Thomas says but the root of the trouble lies 
not in vice but in ignorance, nor is it confined to Wales. 
Help your pals is a slogan which is just as well known 
in Primrose League circles as in Trade Union circles. If the 
teaching profession really is a profession then it should 
bann this business of canvassing and currying favour 
and stand proudly on its own legs. That would stop it ! 


“THE Juvenile Employment Committee of the Car- 
narvonshire County Council reports that very few 
boys leaving the primary schools go in for agriculture— 
e only thirty-one out of 234 boys and 
the land! girls granted exemption under the 
i “up to 15” bye-law, went into 
agricultural work last year. This is a common complaint 
throughout the rural area of England and Wales. It is 
aggravated in Carnarvonshire by the fact that the slate- 
quarrying industry is enjoying a boom, and that seasonal 
employment in the large seaside resorts offers far 
superior financial inducements to agriculture. What is 
the remedy. Compulsion and Labour Camps? 
This is a democratic country. Rural vocational 
education? Can it seriously be contended that our 
rural senior schools, excellent as their equipment may be 
for teaching rural crafts and science, will induce young 
people to remain in the countryside so long as wages are 
low, life—on modern standards—is monotonous, and 
continuity of employment uncertain ? 


ASRICULTURISTS say the industry cannot bear 
the cost of higher wages and re-housing farm 


labourers. If this be so, then it is the Government’s 
business to look after this, the most 

A New 2 e . e 
Sndird: important of our national industries, 


and to publish the facts in a simple 
comprehensible form so that all—educationists and 
consumers—may come to the rescue. Why is 
it that the rural areas are generaly the most 
backward educationally? Agriculture is now very 
largely exempted from rates, on which an efficient 
educational service bears heavily. What do the farmers 
really want? a pool of ignorant labour to pay badly 
and move about as thev, the farmers, like? But we are 
so often told that the work of the agricultural labourer 
calls for the highest skill, intelligence and knowledge. 
Without better education can the new scientific farming 
be put into widespread operation in this country, and, if 
it cannot, can agriculture survive in the face of the keen 
competition of to-day ? The “ school leaver ” of to-day 
knows more than his predecessor of twenty or thirty 
years ago and wages, conditions and prospects 
count with him. Why shouldn't they? We have 
trained him to a higher standard of intelligence and 
knowledge. Is that socially or morally wrong ? 


As a result of recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Alness the sum of 
£43,000 is to be set aside from the Education (Scotland) 
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Fund in order to enable the Scottish universities to 
meet their financial obligations more 


€— ic adequately. Although aid to univer- 
Scottish sities has been a legitimate charge on 
Universities, the Education Fund for the last thirty 


years, is only now to be called on. The 
universities have evidently had doubts about the wisdom 
of advancing a claim lest it should involve some form of 
control by the Education Department ; but the financial 
position of the two large universities is such that without 
some substantial addition to their resources their 
educational work would be seriously hampered. Accord- 
ingly, it is proposed that {21,000 should be allocated to 
Glasgow, £13,000 to Edinburgh, £5,000 to St. Andrews 
and £4,000 to Aberdeen. As both Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh are faced with deficits in the present session, 
payments of {12,000 and {£4,000 respectively have been 
recommended for the current Treasury year. It has 
been stated at various times that Scottish universities 
were more liberally treated than the English universities, 
but the report of the Alness Committee does not lend 
any support to such criticism. English local authorities 
pay twice as much of the total university income as the 
Scottish local authorities do. 


“THE secondary school comes in for some acute 

criticism these days. The teacher is made to bear 
the blame for the faults and failings of modern youth. 
This attitude on the part of the public 


5 was strongly criticized in an address by 
why is it not Mr. James J. Robertson, Rector of 
better? Falkirk High School. He suggested 


that one reason why the secondary 
schools were not better was that the people were not 
better. The secondary schools were simply mirroring a 
society which had lost its way. He had often heard it 
said that just because the Church was losing grip and 
because the Press and Cinema were so strong and often so 
corrupt the schools must produce a saner and better 
generation. But it was not common sense to regard 
teachers as a sort of salvage corps in a degraded genera- 
tion. A further reason why secondary education was not 
better, he thought, was that they were weakening the 
work of the first two secondary years by a ridiculous 
misuse of the specialist. Teaching five subjects to one 
class made a teacher; but teaching one subject to 
five classes only made a specialist. In the new secondary 
education there would have to be a place for the man of 
high culture, able to bring children through these 
difficult years. 


T a recent conference of education authorities in 
Scotland, Prof. M'Clelland, St. Andrew's Uni- 
versity, speaking on ''Selection for Secondary Educa- 
tion," said that the usual procedure 


= was to arrange the pupils in an order of 
Secondary merit, and for this purpose there were 
Education: four main devices—a uniform examina- 


tion, teachers' marks, intelligence tests 
and standardized scholastic tests. Varied opinions 
about the relative value of these devices were held, but 
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the evidence on which to found a sound valuation was 
not yet available. The only conclusive way in which to 
settle the relative value of these methods was by a 
follow-up investigation in the secondary schools. A 
number of such investigations had already been made, 
and the general result was that intelligence tests were 
somewhat better than ordinary examinations but that 
both were astonishingly poor in predictive value. If 
we had 360 applicants for bursaries, of whom 300 were 
fit and 60 were unfit, by merely putting the names in 
a hat and drawing out the first 300 we would have roo 
wrong selections. That is 50 fit pupils would be refused 
bursaries, while 50 unfit pupils would be granted 
bursaries. With the ordinary examinations, as attested 
by four careful investigations, the number of wrong 
selections would be 94. In other words the ordinary 
method of selections is little better than selection by 
pure chance. On such evidence the need for further 


investigation is clamant. 
V R. RAMSAY MUIR’S address at the annual 
meeting of the Historical Association, printed in 
full in the current number of History, is worthy of 
attention by others besides the teacher 
of history. There are, he says, some 
periods which we now see, as we look 
backwards, to have been the beginning of new eras. He 
believes that we ourselves are living in such a period and 
in the course of his address he gives the reasons on which 
he bases that belief. One of the points he stresses is 
the condition of interdependence which has brought the 
whole world into one political and economic system. He 
quotes a French writer who puts this point in humorous 
fashion. An average middle-class Frenchman is described 
as rising in the morning to wash himself with soap 
made of West African nuts, and dry himself with a towel 
made of cotton grown in Texas and woven in Lancashire. 
He then puts on a shirt and collar made of Russian linen, 
a tie of Japanese silk, a suit of clothes of tweed made in 
Yorkshire from Australian wool, and a pair of shoes 
made from the hide of an Argentine ox, tanned with 
German chemicals. He goes down to the office in an 
Italian car, dictates letters to be typed on an English 
typewriter, and signs them with an American fountain- 
pen. As at last he sinks to sleep beneath his quilt of 
Norwegian duck-feathers, he proudly reflects that France 
is self-sufficient. The moral is obvious. No nation can 
try to be self-sufficient without ruinous consequences, 
and any nation which makes the attempt is blind to the 
whole trend of modern history. 


History in 
our time. 


N innovation has been introduced at the San 
Francisco Municipal Museum which deserves the 
attention of educationists, because it is an extension of 
the Public School Museum to wider 


Saaren spheres. The authorities have added a 
Museums of / ; 
Art. Junior Museum, where chiefly tovs, 


games and hobbies are shown. Attached 
to this are playrooms and work-rooms where children 
are encouraged to participate actively, under the super- 
vision of trained leaders, in the making of things and, 
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later, in the exhibition of their handiwork. In this way, the 
principles of art as well as deftness in manipulation are 
inculcated by way of play.“ The enthusiasm thus 
aroused prepares the juveniles for a better apprecia- 
tion of the exhibits in the main museum, while having 
a beneficial effect on school work. A museum of this 
type, but on a more grandiose scale, will be a feature of 
the Children's Building at the San Francisco, 1939, 
Exhibition, to be held on the 400-acre man-made 
Treasure Island in the middle of the Bay, in view of the 
two great bridges, the completion of which the Exhibition 
is to commemorate. 
( )XFORD UNIVERSITY is rebuilding its Bodleian 
Library on a magnificent scale and Cambridge 
"has completed the corresponding process." London 
University is in the final stages of 


1 housing its library on the Bloomsbury 
1 Site. On May 2r, Lord Baldwin, 


Chancellor of Cambridge University, 
opened the new Harold Cohen Library of the University 
of Liverpool. The architect, Mr. Harold Dod, has 
designed a building capable of holding 1,000,000 volumes, 
thus providing for many years to come. There is a 
main reading room of 112 ft. by 38 ft. and 25 ft. high, 
seating 120 readers ; and a Journal room 40 ft. by 30 ft. 
to accommodate 48 readers. The building is air- 
conditioned—what a blessing if libraries in future lose 
their characteristic aroma! The total cost of the new 
building is approximately £95,000. With its great 
Cathedrals and great University, Liverpool evidently 
means to maintain its civic reputation. 


TH seventh annual report of the Pilgrim Trust 

states that {100,992 was disbursed in 1937, the 
highest figure since 1933. Social service, including 
grants in aid of research, has received 
a total of £494,122 since the establish- 
ment of the Trust ; and the preserva- 
tion of our national heritage of architectural and scenic 
beauty and other treasures has received £287,063. 
Generous help has been given to the welfare of the 
unemployed. A grant of £14,000 has been promised to 
the new National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. The promotion of education does not appear 
to be among the objects of the Trust activities, possibly 
because public responsibility for education is so fully 
recognized. We should have expected that some educa- 
tional purposes, not of a routine character, would have 
come within the Trust’s ambit, especially in view of its 
American origin. 


Pilgrim Trust. 


AE fiftieth anniversary of Matthew Arnold's death 
attracted more homage from literature than from 
education. His poetry and other contributions to litera- 
ture have withstood the audits of time. 

Matthew Arnold: But his main life-work was educational. 
He was appointed one of His Majesty's 

Inspectors of Schools in 1851 and served for thirty-five 
years. His Reports on Elementary Schools 1852-1882, 
remains a classic for historians of education, throwing a 
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strong light on education during this formative period. 
He made three visits to Continent at the request of Royal 
Commissions, and his official reports on these visits also 
have an honoured place in educational literature. His 
slogan, Organize your secondary education fell on 
deaf ears. Technical education received prior considera- 
tion; but the belated reform of secondary education 
had not less important effects. Perusal of his educa- 
tional writings gives rise to a feeling of regret that 
inspectors to-day do not enjoy the same privilege of 
candour. The Board of Education office must contain 
many inspectorial reports well deserving of publication. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD was the son of Dr. Arnold, 
Head Master of Rugby. Mercifully, as a writer 

in The Times comments, Matthew did not inherit his 
famous father’s ‘‘ strenuous earnest- 
ness." On the contrary, he habitually 
indulged "a strong propensity to 
raillery "; but his fun was never ill-natured. Dr. H. J. 
Spencer’s recent autobiography reveals that his suc- 
cessors sometimes relieve the tedium of their work by 
sallies of humour. Dr. Arnold was an original member 
of the Senate of London University and tried, without 
success, to establish the principle of compulsory religious 
knowledge; and Matthew played the rôle of candid 
friend of the University. Father and son embody a 


A Suggested 
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great educational tradition. Could not some memorial 
be created recognizing this tradition ? For example, the 
Institute of Education in the University of London 
might with advantage be given the more distinctive title 
Arnold Institute of Education.“ 


“THE sympathy of the leader writer in The Times has 

been extended to the examination candidate who, 
having failed in one or more subjects, is obliged to take 
the whole examination again. No 
wonder, he writes, that some, in a 
game where their whole career is at 
stake, lose heart and develop a sense of inferiority which 
is the surest guarantee of failure at the next attempt. 
Both superiority complex and inferiority complex are 
regrettable results of our examination system! Some- 
times, famous generals return to their old schools and 
exhibit themselves as examples of men who have over- 
come their inferiority complexes induced by school 
examinations. From the educational standpoint can 
there be an objection to allowing a candidate who has 
failed in one subject to take that subject only at an 
ensuing examination? This is the practice in some 
London University examinations. The winnowing effect 
of examinations may be affected by this reform, but 
justice to the individual candidate is a more important 
consideration. 


Examination 
Failures. 


THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS OF NEW ZEALAND 


By DONALD COWIE, Author of New Z2aland from Within 


HE remote, sparsely populated and youthful 
British Dominion of New Zealand has provided 
the world at large with a surprising number of popular 
and practicable schemes for improving the standard of 
living of the people. The Plunket system of child 
welfare, founded by the Sir Truby King who died 
recently, has been successfully adopted in every second 
country. The New Zealand arbitration method of 
fixing wages and hours of work by means of written 
awards is another of the innovations to be universally 
admired and imitated overseas. But it 1s possible that 
the New Zealand invention of the open-air school will 
eventually secure wider recognition than either of these 
reforms, and will be regarded as this little land's out- 
standing contribution to educational progress. 

The open-air school is a commonsense and eminently 
successful development of certain trends in the practice 
of New Zealand architecture and hygiene, and consists of 
a number of wooden bungalows built with glass sliding- 
walls on the sunward side. These walls are kept open in 
all weathers save the most stormy. Most new schools in 
the Dominion are now built on this principle, one that 
was violently opposed at first; and it is always found 
that children transferred from the old type of building 
improve rapidly in health and intelligence. Since the 
climate of the South Island of New Zealand, where the 
new schools are most popular, is very similar to that of 
the south of England, it would be perfectly practicable 


to adopt the idea here, and such a development may 
be expected in the future when the success of the New 
Zealand experiment becomes generally known. 

The story of how the open-air school began, en- 
countered difficulties, and finally surmounted them, 
should be included in any survey of educational progress 
during the first half of this century. When New Zealand 
established its excellent system of free, compulsory 
and secular education, so long ago as 1877, a great 
number of large and solid schools were built. These 
were replicas of similar English buildings of the time, 
very expensive, constructed usually in a sham-Gothic 
design of stone or brick, with two or more storeys, 
narrow windows, stone floors, long corridors and dismal 
schemes of interior decoration. Such schools were 
dangerously draughty and cold in winter, and un- 
bearably stuffy in summer. There was little to dis- 
tinguish them from the military barracks, factories and 
prisons of the period. It is said that one such mon- 
strosity in Christchurch, so planned that most of its 
class-rooms turn their miserly windows on the sunless 
south, was thus placed because the architect was intent 
on copying a certain building in England, and forgot 
to turn the plan round for a different hemisphere ! 

This method of school construction remained sacro- 
sanct until a year or two after the Great War. 
Then a young schoolmaster of Christchurch on the 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


SCHOOL ELECTRICITY 


By W. E. PEARCE, B.Sc. Ilustrated. About 45. 


While Mr. Pearce’s new text-book is primarily designed to meet the needs of the School Certificate 
and similar examinations, it has been realized that the demands of these examinations can be most 
successfully met by creating real interest in the subject. The method of treatment is, in the main 
that adopted in the author's very successful School Physics (already in its third large edition). An 
ample supply of questions and exercises is included. 


SIMPLE CHEMISTRY 
By F. FAIRBROTHER, M.Sc. 3s. 


* A sound text-book . . . and should be examined by 
those teachers who are thinking of making a change 
of text for their elementary classes. It is nicely illus- 
trated. . . . And the points of importance in teaching 
are well brought out... The general merit of the 
book. — THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SECOND PHYSICS BOOK 
By E. J. CHAMBERS, B.Sc. 27. 6d. 


Intended to bridge the gap between quite elementary 
work (such as is dealt with in the author’s well-known 
First Physics Book) and work of School Certificate 
standard. It consists of four parts, viz. Magnetism and 
Electricity, Hydrostatics and Mechanics, Heat, and 
Light. 


PLANT FORM AND FUNCTION 
By Prof. F. E. FRITSCH, D.Sc., F.R.S., and Prof. E. J. SALISBURY, D.Sc., F.R.S. 17s. 6d. net 


This new volume by these well-known authors contains the substance of their Introduction to the 
Study of Plants and Introduction to the Structure and Reproduction of Plants. The subject-matter has 
been brought completely up-to-date and the scope slightly enlarged. In particular, whilst the 
fundamental knowledge regarding morphology and anatomy has been fully presented, the physio- 
logical and ecological aspects have been materially extended. The book more than covers the 
first year of the University syllabus. 


EXERCISES 


ON ORDNANCE MAPS 
By C. H. COX, B.Sc., and A. J. MAGGS, B.A. 
Enlarged Edition. 28. 6d. 

This is the tenth, revised and enlarged, edition of a 
book which enjoys a high reputation among geography 
teachers. The new supplement of photographs and 
the inclusion of a section of one of the Utilization 
maps should increase its usefulness. 


THE LAST 
HUNDRED YEARS 
By M. MASEFIELD aad B. |. MAGRAW. 
Illustrated. 35. 
This book, forming the last volume of the authors’ 
Eye-Witness Histories, has been issued independently 
since it provides a self-contained survey of British and 


ee history during the last hundred years, which 
should be found very useful for pupils in middle forms. 


THE WORLD 


By A. R. BARBOUR SIMPSON, N. A., B.Sc. Fully Illustrated. (In the press.) 


A clear and concise account of the geography of the World. Great pains have been taken to render 
the text as up to date as possible, and to help School Certificate candidates by discriminating between 
what is important and what is not. Special stress (aided by numerous diagrams) has been laid 
on trends, economic and otherwise, and their underlying causes. A series of very carefully designed 
maps forms an important part of the book. The British Isles section has been published 


separately at 25. 3d. 


Messrs. Bell’s new (1938) Text-book Catalogue is now ready and will gladly be sent post free on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 
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famous Canterbury Plains had an idea. The school- 
master’s name was Mr. A. R. Blank, and he planned 
with the aid of the local Education Board’s Medical 
Officer, Dr. Phillips, to construct a school of modern 
bungalows, grouped around a sward, and open on one 
side to the sun. The idea was submitted to the Educa- 
tion Board, but was contemptuously rejected by that 
body. Whereupon Mr. Blank and Dr. Phillips each 
decided to contribute {100 towards the cost of establish- 
ing a small school according to their plan, and they 
appealed to the Christchurch Rotary Club for further 
help. The Rotarians responded nobly with a collection 
of £400, an Open-Air Schools League was founded, and 
the idea fairly launched. 

The first school was constructed in 1924 at Fendalton, 
a beautiful and healthy suburb of the City. The original 
open-air class-room was entirely designed by Mr. Blank, 
and the building work was performed partly by voluntary 
labour. Needless to say a great many people considered 
at the time that the idea was bound to fail, and self- 
appointed critics predicted all kinds of unpleasant 
consequences. One of these predictions was fulfilled 
when the energetic and far-seeing Dr. Phillips was 
ousted from his position of medical officer. A certain 
prominent educationist visited the school and announced 
afterwards that ‘‘the pupils of Fendalton were livid 
with the cold," but did not add that he had refused to 
leave his car during the visit! Another expert 
prophesied that '' the staff would develop sciatica, the 
books and stationery would rot, and in due course the 
unfortunate children would be colour-blind." Mr. Blank 
has himself described the official attitude of those days : 


“ One director of education, who was in Christ- 
church at the time of the formal opening of the 
first class-room, failed to put in an appearance. 
The day after, however, he came along quietly by 
himself to have alook! Another director, who came 
some four years later, when four additional rooms 
had been added to the school, wanted statistics to 
prove this and that. He had no time for the 
open-air class- room! Only those associated with the 
open-air school movement know the war that had to 
be waged to persuade the authorities to depart from 
the old order of things—the direct hostility and the 
apathy that had to be overcome.“ * 


But progress was rapidly made. The medical 
profession gave their undivided support, and were 
justified by the first reports on the health of the children 
who had occupied the pioneer class-room. A marked 
improvement in health was recorded ; and, when it was 
found that the mental alertness of the children had 
improved also, even the most hidebound educational 
conservatives admitted that there must be something 
in the idea. The Open-Air League maintained a constant 
campaign of propaganda, and whenever a new school 
had to be built, or an old one re-conditioned, it urged 
that the new principle be incorporated. Finally, the 
Canterbury Education Board became more open-minded, 
and built a school at Temuka, South Canterbury, in the 


* Article in The Christchurch Press, December 12, 1935. 
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wooden bungalow style. Unfortunately, it installed 
glass windows and small doors instead of great sliding- 
doors, and it had to be pointed out that once again the 
children were being '' glassed " in. Another school was 
built, later, with a veranda outside the open class-rooms, 
and similarly the League had to protest that only 
secondary lighting was being given to the children, and 
much valuable sunshine was being excluded. 

As the idea spread, and further schools were constructed, 
other architects often defeated the primary purpose of 
the scheme by not paying proper attention to aspect. 
It was essential that the class-rooms should be built 
separately, divided from each other by sward and con- 
crete pathways, these to be covered in if necessary ; and 
that they should face due north-west, in the direction 
of the New Zealand sun's predominating position. Thus 
each room would obtain the maximum of natural light 
and heat, and the occupants would be enabled to build 
up resistance to the cold. When these rules were 
neglected, the new schools were hampered in their 
development ; and much talking and writing were needed 
to convince architects and education boards that they 
must unswervingly adhere to Mr. Blank's original plans. 

But, to-day, every new school in the Canterbury 
district is being built on the open-air principle, and 
education boards in other parts of the Dominion have not 
been slow to follow the good example. To-day there are 
approximately thirty open-air schools in the Canterbury 
Education Board's district alone, with about 120 
class-rooms, accommodating some 4,000 children. 

Mr. Blank’s original detached room at Fendalton 
cost £400. The cost per detached room of the modern 
open-air schools varies from £550 to C600. Equipment is 
an extra charge. The Fendalton class-rooms are 
24 ft. by 24 ft., and accommodate forty children. Other 
class-rooms in the newer schools accommodate up to 
forty-six children, on a basis of twelve square feet to a 
child. These rooms are capable of taking a class of fifty- 
six if necessary. Materials used in construction are timber 
and glass. Timber floors are preferable to concrete, 
which has been tried unsuccessfully. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Blank has just submitted a plan for a 
class-room to be built on a turn-table, so that the sun 
may be followed in its daily course. This would, 
naturally, be more expensive, but is by no means 
impracticable. 

All statistics demonstrate conclusively that the 
open-air school is the most healthful and satisfactory 
yet devised. The case of the Linwood Avenue School, 
Christchurch, need be cited only. This School is situated 
in a working-class district, and has a roll of 600. The 
attendance percentages during the three terms of 1936 
were 95:4, 94 and 96. It is, naturally, very difficult to 
secure comparative results of pupils’ progress, but 
unquestionably the whole environment of the open-air 
school inspires both scholar and teacher. Mr. Blank 
recently received the following letter from a prominent 
local medical man: I must say I am still enthusiastic 
about the open-air school. As you know I have sent 
my own children to you, and also in my medical capacity 
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NEW BOOKS for NEXT TERM 


A Practical Guide to History 


By J. V. HARWOOD, N. A., Hymers College, Hull. For Pupils 
of Il to 14. Cr. 4to, stout paper covers. is. 6d. each 


These four books provide outline drawings, maps or charts to be 
coloured or completed: essential facts and dates: questions, and 
space for additional exercises—in brief, something to do,’ 
* something to remember," and something to add.“ Just 

: I, Ancient History to 55 B.C. Il, British History, 
55 B.C.-A.D. 1485. Ready in June: III, British History, 1485- 
1714. IV, British History, 1714-1938. 


More English Diaries 
Edited by ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. Nearly ready. 2s. 9d. 


The original English Diaries is presented for Cambridge School 
Certificate in 1940. The new ones are remarkably varied in style 
and subject, and show again what a very good anthologist Miss 
D'Oyley is. There are interesting explanatory notes. 


A Century of Lyrics, 
1550-1650 


£dited by D. C. WHIMSTER, M.A., Senior English Master, Harrow 
School. Just Ready. 2s. 3d. 


The interest or delight of the poems has been the chief criterion 
in making this refreshing anthology. The lyrics are arranged in 
roughly chronological order to illustrate the changing ideas of che 
time. For this reason Donne and Herbert are represented. 


Your Money and Your Life 


An Economic Introduction to Everyday Affairs 


By HERBERT V. GEARY, M.C., B.Sc. (Econ.), sometime Assistant 
Master at Malvern College. 224 pages. Published 3s. 6d. 

This sparkling little book equips older scholars for the world of 
income-tax, gold standards, unemployment, Socialism and Fascism. 
Mr. Geary's remarkable gift for explaining such things makes his 
book an enlightening entertainment. 


The French Revolution and 
Napoleon 


By G. BURRELL SMITH, M.A., lately Head Master of Sedbergh 
School. 240 pages. 10 maps. Published 
Mr. Smith is a teacher of wide experience and a highly successful 
text-book author. This excellent survey for Higher Certificate 
pup has qualities of style and thought rarely found in a school 
k. 


Our Yesterdays 
THE STORY OF THE BRITISH PEOPLES 


By MARGARET M. ELLIOT, B.A. 

Book l. To the Death of Elizabeth. 256 pp. 2s. 6d. Book ll, 
From the Death of Elizabeth to the French Revolution. Just Ready. 
2s. 6d. Book Ill, [n Preparation. 

An immediate success in Preparatory departments. The author 
succeeds in presenting a clear and interesting narrative, although 
rarely using words of more than two syllables. There are coloured 
illustrations and questions. 


FRENCH and GERMAN 


En Avant! Book 2 


By M. A. LEBONNOIS, King Edward’s. School, Camp Hill, 
Birmingham. Illustrated by JEAN ROUTIER. Book li Ready 
in July. About 2s. 9d. 


Continuing the work of the successful Book |. The grammar is 
limited to essentials ; mes, songs, plays and lively pictures 
remain a feature. (Book I, 2s. 6d. ; phonetic introduction, Is. 2d.) 


A French Grammar 


By CHRISTOPHER VARLEY, M.A., Head of the Modern pae 
Dept., The Academy, Glasgow. July. About 2s. 9d. 


A statement of, and practice in, all the grammar a student is likely 
to want from his second to his fifth year in the language. There are 
many exercises. A preliminary section without exercises revises 
the work that will have been learnt in the first year. 


From English into French 


By A. G. ELLIOT-SMITH, M.A., Modern Language Master, Harrow 
School. June 9. 2s. 6d. 

A Matriculation composition, including preliminary exercises, 
about 100 pieces for translation into French drawn from modern 
English authors; grammar notes on known ''snags," and 
sections on Free Composition and Letter Writing. 


Frére Jacques 


and other Simple Plays 
By SIMONNE S. MANSON. Illus. by JEAN ROUTIER. Is. 9d. 
These plays are simple enough for use in the first year ; they are 
graded in order of difficulty, and may be easily produced. Alter- 
natively, the book can be used as a rapid reader for second-year 
pupils, and for this purpose short English questions on the text 
have been included. 


Arnold’s Modern German Series 


JUNIOR GRADE 


Frohliche Marchen 


By WILL VESPER. Edited by M. B. PARKER, B.A., English 
Lektor, Kiel University. June 9. Is. 9d. 


A collection of German folk tales retold by the well-known 
German critic : with notes, exercises, vocabulary and drawings. 


SENIOR GRADE 


Das Kantsch-Tagebuch 


By HANS HARTMANN. Edited by Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY (General 
Editor of the Series). June 9. 2s. 6d. 

The diary of the thrilling German attempt to climb Kanchen- 
junga, by its leader, who later perished. With notes, exercises 
and vocabulary. 
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have advised some of my patients to do likewise. In 
each case there has been a definite improvement in 
health and physical tone, and in the case of one 
delicate and ‘chesty’ child the change was simply 
remarkable.“ 

It has been proved incontestably that the eyesight 
of scholars at the open-air schools is better than that 
of other children. Out of a recent roll of 405 at Fendalton 
only seventeen children wore glasses. Not a single 
teacher at the school has had to resort to this artificial 
aid to eyesight. It must also be mentioned that the 
fuel costs in the open-air schools of Canterbury are just 
about half the costs of ordinary schools in the North 
Island of New Zealand, where the climate is similar to 
that of Italy. Actually the winters of Canterbury are 
as severe as those of England. There might not be so 
much rain, but temperatures fall quite as low, and 
severe ground frosts are suffered. 

It is seriously suggested that the open-air school idea 
could be adopted with equal success in most other parts 
of the British Commonwealth. As Mr. Blank has so 
wisely insisted : 

Any type of architecture that fails to give the 
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child the maximum amount of sunshine, freedom 
and comfort consistent with the general aims of 
education is obviously unfitted for school purposes. 
However important it may be that a passer-by 
should have some beautiful structure to look upon, 
it is infinitely more important that a child should 
have a beautiful structure to live in.’’* 


The main advantages of the open-air school are 
cheapness of initial cost and upkeep, greater health 
and brightness of scholars consequent on more fresh air 
and bright light, and psychological stimulus to teachers. 
The only disadvantage is that children, parents and the 
teaching profession alike, resist the idea that partial 
exposure to the elements can immunize- the human 
body against the problematical deleterious effects of such 
exposure. The writer knows that this disadvantage can 
be overcome, for he has seen children sitting with rosy 
cheeks in their open-air class-rooms while snow has 
been quietly falling outside, and he has not forgotten 
their answer to a question about cold. We don't know 
what it is like to be cold! 


* Op. cit. 


FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
Report of the Commission on Higher Education 


Last September the Repert of the Commission on Higher 
Education was published. The Commission was appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies and spent a 
month at the beginning of 1937 in East Africa, making 
Uganda their headquarters, but also visiting Kenya and 
Tanganyika. 

The terms of reference directed attention to the whole 
Terms of of East Africa, but it was necessary to 
Reference. consider Uganda in greater detail. The 

reason for this was that the Commission 
was appointed specially to report on Makerere College in 
that protectorate, and, only so far as might be considered 
necessary, on other institutions for advanced vocational 
training in relation to (1), the society which such institutions 
were intended to serve, and (2), the educational systems of 
the territories from which the students were drawn. 

It is no longer possible to segregate the African as a 
Difficulties of museum specimen permitted to depart 
Adjustment. from his tribal surroundings only when 

his labour is required on the farms and 
in the mines of Europeans, and as he is avid of learning 
it is necessary to assist him in the difficult process of adjust- 
ment in conditions of interaction between the African theory 
of traditionalism and the European theory of progress. 

The Commission assumed as axiomatic the proposition 
that the primary need of East Africa is 
the improvement of health and agri- 
culture, and that this could be achieved 
by training qualified African experts as 
well as preserving the rural background of both boys' and 
girls’ higher educational institutions. In Tanganyika, the 
tribal chiefs run successful primary schools typified by those 
of Chief Towegale, but this is not so in Uganda. 

Given these conditions, the Commission proposed the 
following reforms. Primary education 
55 should be provided by both mission 

Primary Schools schools and by native administration 

schools, further financial assistance to 
be granted to the former by the Government and schools 


Importance of 
Health and 
Agriculture. 


Commission’s 


of the latter type to be started in Uganda. The Government 
should assist those mission schools which give junior 
secondary instruction, to grade up to a 
full secondary course, while continuing 
to maintain its own secondary school in 
Makerere College, where the course goes up to School 
Certificate standard. The Government should normally run 
the vocational schools. One of the weakest points in East 
African education is the backwardness 
of girls’ schools, and it was recommended 
that the age of marriage be encouraged 
to be higher by improving girls’ education, for “it will 
generally be true that the value of educated women in 
influencing home life will be greater in proportion as the 
number of them remaining in employment is small." The 
existing courses in arts, science, agri- 
culture, medicine and other subjects, 
should be organized in one Higher 
College of East Africa of the universitv- 
college type, under an independent authority. Selection of 
the better diplomés of Mulago Hospital should be allowed 
to run small district hospitals by themselves. Africans 
should not study overseas until they have exhausted the 
opportunities of their own country. Finally, the Commission 
recommends that Uganda spend /50,000 
more per annum on primary, secondary 
and vocational education, and £15,000 on 
capital expenditure on the two former. The Higher College 
will cost /170,000, and it is hoped to secure /700,000 for 
capital outlay and endowment by subscription. 


—on Secondary 
Schools 


—on Girls’ 
Schools 


—on the aer 
College o 
East Africa 


—on Finance. 


Tanganyika 


The Report of the Education Department of Tanganyika 
Territory for 1936 contained several points of interest. The 
Government departments are beginning to organize speci- 
alized training classes for Africans with 
a view to their departmental employment, 
each department every year demanding 
candidates with a higher standard of education since the 
junior secondary standard has now been reached at the 

(Continued on page 386) 
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PROGRESSIVE GEOMETRY : FIRST STAGE 


By H. W. BRISTER and W. G. E. DUKE 


** THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY IN SCHOOLS,” the newly issued Report of the Mathematical Association, 
not only endorses emphatically the Authors' plea for a new approach to the Subject of Geometry, but also 
offers remarkable corroboration of the method by which they have, for some years in their own school and 
now in this important text-book, succeeded in creating in young pupils a sustained and cumulative interest 
in, and a live understanding and appreciation of a difficult branch of Mathematics. 


The Authors' pioneer work (done quite independently of the Report just issued), as represented in this 
volume, is obviously in line with modern thought in the subject and will, we confidently predict, be carefully 
studied by the many teachers who dre gravely disturbed by the poor showing Geometry at present too often 
makes as measured by the test of service In the educational process. 


The Publishers will be pleased to consider applications from teachers of Mathematics who would like to 


examine a specimen copy with a view to class use. 
In the Press. 


Probable Price 2/9 


Remember also for your requisition 


AN ARITHMETIC OF 
EVERYDAY AFFAIRS 


By A. E. HUNT 
1/2 With answers 1/3 


OLIVER AND BOYD LTD. 


98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


RIGHT FROM THE START 
ARITHMETIC 


By SCHONELL and CRACKNELL 


A most successful new series. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE APRIL, 1938, ISSUE contains : 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION and the GROUP SYSTEM 


(o) The Memorandum and Recommendations of the Joint Advisory Committee of the A.E.C. and the 
Four Secondary Associations, with a Summary of the Recommendations. 


(b) A Symposium of the Views of Experts, including : 


Dr. A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, Vice-Chancellor, The 
University, Sheffield, Chalrman of the Northern Univer- 
sities Joint Matriculation Board. 

Prof. C. W. VALENTINE, Education Department, The 
University of Birmingham. 

Prof. C. J. SISSON, Lord Northcliffe Professor of Modern 
English Literature, Dean of the Faculty of Arts in the 
University of London, Member of the Senate and of the 
Matriculation and Schools Examinations Council. 

Dr. G. B. JEFFERY, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics, Univer- 
a wo London, Senator of the University of London. 

Prof. F. A. CAVENAGH, Department of Education, King's 
College, London. 

Mr. J. O. ROACH, Assistant Secretary, Unlversity of 
Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 

Mr. H. M. SPINK, Director of Education, Northumberland. 

Mr. G. GUEST, Director of Education, Leeds. 

Mr. E. T. DAVIS, Director of Education, West Sussex. 

Miss E. STRUDWICK, High Mistress, St. Paul's Girls' School, 
Brook Green, London. 

Miss I. M. DRUMMOND, Head Mistress, North London 
Collegiate School. 


Miss E. R. GWATKIN, Head Mistress, Streatham Hill High 
School, Ex-President, Association of Head Mistresses. 
Mr. R. J. EVANS, Head Master, Woodhouse Grammar School, 
Sheffield. 

Mr. J. E. BARTON, Head Master, The Grammar School, Bristol. 

Mr. A. M. GIBSON, Head Master, The Collegiate School, 
Liverpool. 

Mr. W. PARKINSON, M.C., Head Master, Bridlington School. 

Miss E. M. SCOULAR, Vice-President Association of Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Mathematics Mistress, 
Lincoln High School. 

Miss H. D. PEARSON, Second Mistress and English Specialist, 
Newland High School, Hull. 

T P H FORREST, Senior French Mistress, County School, 

nfield. 

Mr. J. S. DAVIES, History Master, County School, Harrow. 

Mr. W. H. JENKINSON, Physics Master, Central Secondary 
School, Sheffield. 

Mr. G. R. PARKER, Sclence Master, Roan School, Greenwich. 

Mr. L. CUNDALL, „ Master, Henry Thornton 
School, London, S.W. 4. 


(c) A Leading Article on School Certificate Reform. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Government school at Tabora. The bridge between this 
school and Makerere College in Uganda is now firmly 
established, and within a year the first government pupils 
sent to Makerere will be returning to take posts in the 

public service. 
There is still too large a number of candidates entered 
for the teachers’ certificate examinations 


Too many 
Candidates for who have little chance of passing, many 
Teachers’ of the failures being entrants for the 


second or third time. The new regula- 
tions should prevent these calamities by 
lengthening and deepening the training and limiting the 
numbers of students. 

£84,619 was spent on education in 1936 of which {£9,000 
was contributed by native administra- 
tions, and though this was a slightly 
lower percentage of the total revenue of 
the territory than in 1935, it was £4,900 more in hard cash ; 
this is evidence of enlightened administration which, we 
believe, is lacking in Kenya Colony from which we receive 
no reports. 

The schools for Africans are based on a Swahili course 
for the first four standards after which 


Examinations. 


Finance. 


pras they bifurcate into (1), a course com- 
Boys’ Schools. prising two more years in Swahili and 


then training for vernacular teachers or 
artisans, and (2), a course in English leading to junior 
secondary work at Tabora and thence to Makerere. The 
number of schools has remained about the same but the 
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classes have increased in most of them. There has been, 
Increase in Girls’ however, a large increase in the number 
Numbers. of African girls attending the village 
schools, and in the Southern Province 

they almost equal the number of boys. 

Rural education is receiving careful attention. There is 

Rural the main school system which enables 
Education. pupils from certain village schools to 
follow a course leading to the junior 
secondary schools and thence to Makerere or Mulago, with 
possibilities during that course for branching off to the 
departmental specialist schools. For the pupils in the 
remainder of the primary schools, a special effort is made 
to associate lessons closely with the affairs and problems 
of village life, the object being to inculcate a desire to 
improve local conditions and to give such technical training 
as will enable that desire to be fulfilled. With this object 
in view a special handyman ” syllabus has been devised 
for use in primary schools, particularly where they are under 
native administration. 

An attempt to find methods for producing films exclusively 
for African audiences has been made by 
the Bantu Educational Kinema Experi- 
ment: the aim has been to help the 
adult African to adapt himself to new conditions, to re- 
inforce the ordinary methods of the class-room, to conserve 
what is best in African traditions by representing them as 
an inheritance to be cherished with pride, and, last but not 
least. to provide recreation and entertainment. 


Films for 
Africans. 


SUMMER COURSES, CONFERENCES, AND TOURS 


Men of the Trees Summer School.—The School is to 
be held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, from July 16 to 21. 
An interesting pgogramme of lectures, visits and recreation 
has been arranged.  Particulars will be forwarded on 
application to Mrs. Hamilton Berners, 14 Cumberland 
Mansions, George Street, W. r. The object of the School 
is to draw together in fellowship, under pleasant holiday 
conditions, all to whom trees and the life of trees make an 
instinctive appeal.  Enthusiasm without knowledge is 
ineffectual. In order to increase knowledge and direct 
enthusiasm the Men of the Trees Society is inviting a 
number of people to address the School, who have devoted 
their lives to one of the many aspects of tree life, of which 
silviculture, arboriculture, town planting and reclamation 
of waste lands are a few. 

* * . 


Summer School of Electrical Housecraft.— The 
success of the Electrical Association for Women Summer 
Schools for science and domestic science teachers is now 
well established, and the fourth of these will be held at 
King's College of Household and Social Science (University 
of London) from September 22 to 27, 1938. The College 
staff are again co-operating in the arrangements for the 
Course, which has this year been divided into advanced and 
elementary sections. The necessity for this new method 
bas largely arisen from the fact that teachers holding the 
Electrical Association for Women Diploma and Certificate 
in Electrical Housecraft need more advanced lectures than 
those who are new to the subject, and it has been adopted at 
the special request of the teachers themselves. Full 
details are obtainable from the Electrical Association for 
Women, 20 Regent Street, London, S.W. r. 

LÀ LÀ * 


Bingley Vacation Course, 1938.—The West Riding 
Education Committee will hold its twenty-fifth Vacation 
Course for teachers at Bingley Training College from 
July 27 to August 9, both dates inclusive. Students will 
assemble at the College on the evening of July 26, and are 
entitled to remain until breakfast on August 10. A concert 


is held on the last night of the Course, i.e. on August 9, and 
it is hoped that as many as possible will stay for it. Appli- 
cations should be made to the Education Officer, County 
Hall, Wakefield, Yorkshire, on Form S (V) 1, and will be 
dealt with in the order in which they are received. They 
should be submitted early, preferably not later than June. 
Among the Courses to be held are Foundations of Education 
(Prof. H. A. S. Wortley), English (J. C. Dent), Biology 
(Prof. R. Douglas Laurie), Art (Miss Evelyn Gibbs and 
Miss J. Lauder),Geography (Ellis W. Heaton), Handwork 
(Miss M. M. Comer), Music (E. Priestley) Nursery and 
Infant Schools (Miss E. M. Begbie), The Junior School 
(Dr. R. W. Rich), Organized Games (Miss A. Thorpe), 
Speech Training (Miss Irene Sadler). 
s * s 


Holiday Courses on the Continent.—The Board of 
Education “ List of Holiday Courses on the Continent for 
instruction in Modern Languages and other subjects, 1938 
(List 181) has now been published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office (price 6d.). The List gives brief particulars 
of ninety-seven courses to be held in some fourteen different 
European countries, and of seven courses for foreign 
teachers and students to be held in England and Wales. The 
majority of the courses are devoted to the study of modern 
languages and literature, but there are also a number on 
physical training, history, geography, economics, social 
conditions, international affairs, art and music. Psychology, 
international law, botany, instrument making and ceramics 
are also represented. A table of railway fares to most of the 
centres mentioned is given. 

* s * 


City of London Vacation Course in Education.— 
A free copy of the forty-page illustrated booklet describing 
the Course which is arranged for July 29 to August 12 (at 
Bedford College, University of London) will be forwarded on 
application to H. W. Ewing, Organizing Secretary, Mon- 
tague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. In addition 
to the lecture courses, arranged to suit all categories of 

(Continued on page 388) 
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and 


NEW CRAFT BOOKS 


CRAFT AND MUSIC. By Irene Bennett. Describes 
making and playing of bamboo pipes and recorders (flüte 
à bec). Valuable information on introducing pipes for 
class use. 54 pages, 7 illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


HAND PUPPETS AND STRING PUPPETS. By W.S. 
Lanchester. Complete instructions for making puppets 


and their stage requirements. 35 pages, I9 illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 


A catalogue of books and pamphlets on every branch of school craftwork 
will gladly be sent on request. 


THE DRYAD PRESS 


Dept. 22, SAINT NICHOLAS STREET, LEICESTER 
London Showroom : 22 BLOOMSBURY STREET, W. c. 


SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 
In the SEPTEMBER, 1938, issue of 
% THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,” 


as in previous years will appear Classified Lists of Awards of Entrance 
Scholarships made during the Session at Individual 


niversity 


A copy can be sent post free to any address for Rightpence 


BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


and back numbers of 


LITERARY PERIODICALS 


Write to: Mr, JOHN DAVIS, 
13 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 


The Royal Cripples Hospital 
Northfield, Birmingham 


Training School for Orthopzdic Nurses, 
Masseuses and Medical Gymnasts. 


This school is situated in a healthy district just outside 
the town, and accepts girls of good education over 17 
years of age. They are trained during four-and-a-half 
yan in orthopædic nursing, and for the Conjoint, 

edical Electricity and Electro Therapy Examinations 
of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. Excellent experience is obtained in all the 
departments of the Hospital. 


Lectures are given by trained teachers. Additional 
lectures are given by members of the Honorary Staff of 
the hospital ; also a course of demonstrations of dissected 
parts at the Birmingham University. 


Probationer Nurses are paid a salary except when they 


are concentrating on the examinations of the Chartered 
Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, when they 
are given free tuition in lieu of this. 

A two-and-a-half years’ course when resident or non- 
resident students are prepared for the examinations of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
only is also arranged. Tuition Fees: £65, non- 
5 Board Fees are paid in addition by resident 
students. 


For prospectus apply to : 
THE MATRON, The Woodlands, 
Bristol Road, Northfield, Birmingham. 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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Sidgwick & Jackson’s 
THE 


MODERN POET 
an Anthology 


chosen and edited by G. Murphy 


=really new= 
with 


60 pp. Notes 


Biographical and Explanatory 


27 6 paper cloth 3/6 net 


Send for detailed leaflet 


Drinkwater's 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


Annotated 
School 
Edition 


Stiff paper 
2/6 vtm 
ne 


88 pp. with 
Portrait 


44 MUSEUM STREET 


W.C. 1 
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teachers, the programme includes, among other attractions, 
educational visits to places of historic interest, banquets, 
receptions and musical evenings. 


* 8 s 


Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. 
—The Twenty-ninth Annual Conference of the Association 
of Teachers in Technical Institutions, is to be held at Leeds 
from Saturday, June 4, to Tuesday, June 7, 1938. All 
meetings will be held in the College of Commerce, Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. The first Public Meeting will be held on 
Whit Monday, when the Conference will be officially wel- 
comed by the Deputy Lord Mayor of Leeds (Mrs. Councillor 
Hammond), supported by Mr. G. Guest, Director of Educa- 
tion for Leeds. At the same meeting, the retiring President, 
Mr. W. E. Park, will induct the President for 1938-9, 
Mr. A. C. R. Ritchie (Technical Institute, Gravesend, Kent). 
The Annual Dinner of the Association will be held on 
Monday, June 6, at 7 p.m. 


s * s 


International Summer School, St. George’s Court, 
Viggbyholm, Sweden.—The course is open to young 
people of all nationalities who wish to know more about the 
religious, social and cultural conditions in the world to-day ; 
who want to live for a short time with their fellows from 
other countries, and who perhaps feel their responsibility 
for the future of mankind. The study programme includes, 
language groups for beginners and advanced students 
conducted by native leaders in French, English, Swedish, 
German and Russian. Lectures and discussions are 
arranged on and study groups in, The Present Situation 
in Different Countries and their History and Culture, The 
History of Culture from the Earliest Times, Problems of 
Our Time, The Individual and Society, Christianity in 
Different Countries, Economic Geography, Appreciation 
of Music, Sweden Past and Present, Folk Dancing, National 
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It also includes practical work such as weaving, 
bookbinding, gardening, domestic work, &c. Recreation 
includes swimming, tennis and organized walks. The 
lecturers and leaders of the study groups are the permanent 
international staff, guest lecturers (among whom are 
leaders of cultural life in many countries) and students. 
St. George’s Court was founded by Mrs. Karin Ruths- 
Hoffmann and Mr. Michail M. Hoffmann in January, 1937. 
The last Summer School was attended by eighty-five 
students from twenty-four nations. Those who seek 
social responsibility, co-operation in a common purpose, 
simple living, and the comradeship of young people from 
other countries will find a warm welcome awaiting them at 
St. George’s Court. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the founders at the school address. 


& s s 


Tours to Canada.—The Over-Seas League, Over-Seas 
House, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1, has issued two pam- 
phlets descriptive of the tours to Canada arranged for 
July, August and September. The pamphlets entitled, 
Cruise Tours to Canada and Special Tours to Canada will 
be forwarded on application to the League. 


. * è 
Term Courses for Serving Teachers.—List 178 
(May, 1938) of the Board of Education gives the Courses for 


the autumn term approved by the Board under the terms of 
Circular 1458. 


Songs, &c. 


It is late to refer to Spring Lists, but that issued by 
Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, LTD., may perhaps be mentioned. 
Among the titles of new books are Empire Opportunities, 
which provides a survey by several authors of the possibi- 
lities of overseas settlement, and Westminster, by J. D. 
Carleton, an addition to the English Public Schools series. 


PRIZES 


The selection of School Prizes is an 
enjoyable experience when carried 
out in the Bookroom of the E.S.A. 
Showrooms. 


Every variety of book can be 
examined and an appropriate one 
selected for every purpose. 


New editions have been issued of 
separate catalogues dealing with the 
three classes of books 


A. Booksin Leather bindings. 
B. Books in Cloth bindings. 


C. Books in various bindings 
at low clearance prices. 


and will be gladly sent to Principals 
on request. 


The E.S.A. also issues a list of 
Summer Sports Goods, and a list 
of Trophies, Challenge Shields, Pre- 
sentation Cups, etc., which will be 
forwarded on application. 


A cordial invitation is issued to all 
Principals to visit the Showrooms 
and examine the stocks. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Esavian House 


181 High Holborn, London, W. C. 
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THE WORLD OVER 


By C. C. Carter and H. C. Brentnall 


Lecturer at tbe Assistant Master, 
School of Geography, Oxford. Marlborough College. 
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BOOK I. 260 pages. 2s. gd. 


Contains nearly 300 illustrations, maps and diagrams. 


BOOK II. Ready September. 


Books I and II cover the world in outline and the British Isles in some 
detail and will be specially useful in the first two years of the Secondary 
School course. 


** Half the teaching of this series lies in the illustrations." 
—-.Autbor's preface 


BASIL BLACKWELL : OXFORD 


ag ESSAYS MUST ARRIVE BY JUNE 6, 1938 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 

The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any school, the selection at this stage being made, 
by the form masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates' own choosing, 

' or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration ; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. Fine writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

Further details will be found in previous numbers of this Journal. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate's full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate's age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate's school. 


4. A declaration signed by the head of the School: (a) Confirming the candidate's age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written Essay," and 
it should be posted to : 


Mn. WILLIAM RICE, The Journal of Education, Ludgate Broadway, London, E. C. 4. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS | 


Schools and Cinema Projection.—Many teachers are 
being called upon to become amateur cinema projectionists 
as a result of the growing use of the film in school for 
educational purposes. To aid these teachers in the manipu- 
lation of every type of sub-standard projector, the British 
Film Institute, 4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, has 
published a booklet Using a School projector (price 1s.)— 
which should be of great value. As well as containing 
simple technical data of both sound and silent machines, 
the booklet also gives full information regarding such 
matters as the best arrangement of a class-room for a film 
lesson, how to thread films, how to cope with occasional 
emergencies and how to give a sound film show up to 
professional standards. In addition lists are included of 
libraries from which films may be hired or borrowed and 
those firms who arrange projection service when desired. 

s $ * 


The Associated Board of the Royal Schools of 
Music, London.—The Medals offered for competition 
among candidates throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
who pass with distinction in the Local Examinations of the 
Royal Schools of Music in March-April, 1938, have been 
awarded as follows: Final Grade (VIII).—Gold Medal: 
Christine F. M. Morse (Truro) in Pianoforte. Silver Medal: 
Keith Beardsall (Liverpool) in Pianoforte. Advanced 
Grade (VII).—Gold Medal: Phyllis Hunt (London) in 
Pianoforte. Silver Medals: Mary Law (Aberdeen) in 
Pianoforte, Doreen E. Turner (Peterborough) in Pianoforte 
and Gareth C. W. Morris (Bristol) in Flute. Intermediate 
Grade (VI).—Gold Medal: Priscilla N. Jackson (Tunbridge 
Wells) in Pianoforte. Silver Medals: Ivor McMahon 
(Derby) in Violin and Elizabeth G. Fraser (Glasgow) in 
Pianoforte. The Silver Medals offered for Elocution have 


been awarded as follows: Final Certificate (Grade *VI).— 
Christine M. Harrowell (Harrogate). Advanced Certificate 
(Grade V).—Betty Cave (London). 

s * 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics.—A demonstration will be 
given on Saturday, June 18, at 11 a.m., in the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, by Joan Bottard, Norma Ekman and 
Nathalie Tingey (Diplomées) The demonstration is 
organized by the Dalcroze Society and the Dalcroze 
Teachers’ Union. A number of qualified teachers of the 
Dalcroze Method are each sending two or three children 
from private schools and centres in the London area to take 
part in the demonstration. Tickets (2s. each) can be ob- 
tained at the Hall or in advance from the Hon. Secretary, 
Dalcroze Society, 99 Sydenham Hill, S.E. 26. 

a 


Canadian Film Lectures.—The Canadian Government 
offers, free of charge, to schools and other institutions in the 
greater London area, the use of a library of cinematograph 
films, with complete projection equipment, including 
16 mm. sound projector, and an operator. To amplify the 
subject matter of the films, and add to their educational 
value, an appropriate lecture will be given by Mr. Clayton 
Atto, a Canadian and a graduate of McGill University, 
Montreal, at present in England. The films, and the accom- 
panying lecture, may be adapted for use in educational 
work, or they may be arranged as a general description of 
Canada. They are of a general nature calculated to arouse 
interest in Canada, and free from commercial propaganda. 
Further information may be obtained from the Director of 
Canadian Trade Publicity in Great Britain, Canadian 
Building, Blackburn Road, London, N. W. 6. 

(Continued on page 394) 


University College 
SOUTHAMPTON 


Three Halls of Residence, organized on 
collegiate lines, accommodating 335 students. 


Extensive grounds and playing fields. 
Rowing. 


The College is organized in Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Engineering, Education, 
Economics and Commerce, and in Depart- 
ments of Law, Music and Navigation. 
Special facilities for Research are provided 
in each Faculty. 


The Degrees awarded to students of the 
College are those of the University of London. 


Inclusive fee for tuition and residence, 


£95-£ 110. 


Numerous Scholarships from £40-£100 
per annum are awarded annually. 


A Calendar of the College may be obtained free 
on application to the Registrar. 


“ School 
Examinations Surveyed” 


A series of fourteen Articles which 
appeared in “ The Journal of Education“ 
January, 1934, to February, 1935. 


The Introduction was written by Sir 
Philip Hartog, and the following subjects 
were included : English Essay ; Classics ; 
Modern Languages ; History ; Mathe- 
matics ; English Literature ; Handicrafts ; 
Physics ; Geography ; Chemistry ; Music ; 
General Science ; Biological Science. 


Each Article considers the requirements of an Exam- 
ination suitable for Pupils of School Certificate 
Examination age. Considerable attention is paid to 
the form and scope of the questions put. 


London : 
Mr.William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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University Colleges 


See also pages 337, 377, 391-397 [Summer Scd. 
Pensions, &c.] 392 ; [Scholarships] 397, 39 [Physical Training 


TRAINING COLLEGES, and 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


337, 395, 402-403 


Halls of Residence, 
olleges] 393. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


REGENT'S PARK, N. W. I 


PRINCIPAL: Miss G. E. M. JEBB, M. A. 


DEGREE COURSES IN 


ARTS AND SCIENCE 


COURSE OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


FOR RESIDENT AND DAY 


STUDENTS 


SESSION 1938-9 BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1938 


STANDARD 


THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS’ 


AND 
YEAR BOOK . 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK . ; 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


BOOKS TO CONSULT 
PREPARATORY 


being recogniz 


* This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are boing put into the making of this 
* Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 


This is the opinion of the Boston Journal of Education ” 
concerning ** The Journal of Education." 


Physical Training 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Aa Association of Teachers trained in the 
ry and Practice of Physical Education) 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices : Han OM House Street, W.C. 1 
: Euston 1086 and 1433 


; | 'HE Association keeps a list of 
certified Gymnastics Mistresses 

and Medical blishes ‘‘ The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene’’; 
Memorandum on School (including 
showers and ), 1s.; Net Ball Rules, 
314. ; Rules, 34d. vian Dances 
to Dances, 


Series I, II, and III), 3jd. each ; 
each ; Folk Dances from Many Lands, 3 
(Series I, II, Ane pea C and sells the 
: Gymnastics for 
nn mE ed (Bjorksten), 89. 11d : Ditto, Part II, 


Principal: IxENÉ M. Marsu, M. I. H. 
FF COLLEGE 


. CUN of London as a 
training centre for Í ts Diploma uca 


gymnasiums. 
-pool. 3 
least 18 years of age and hold Schoo 1 Certificate. 
Three years' Course, October and J 


Students may now be enrolled. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


5 GORE, S.W. 7 
y Royal Society of Teachers and the 
of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, . MEDL 
Viris tip T TC, Member o f Ling Associatio 


years 
1. Educational tics : Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, $ ng, Remedial Exercises, 
all subjects 
2. Diploma—Ou Expert Examiners— 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 


tion, but als on year’s work. 


5 situation, te Kensington Gardens: 
where games are and recreation is taken, 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


It is 
bining P Training 
d ae ind are invited for this as soon as possible, 
ull particulars will be forwarded. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 

The object of the College is to train Students to 
tbem to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
extends over three years, 


. Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
mera — Te Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 


Students are prepared for e Examination for 
the Toudon University 9 in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
Conjoint " Rxamination of tbe Chartered Society 
Massage tics. 


An educational cen Bedford affords special 
facilities for d ein Teaching and PEIUS Def 
COM EUM d and Swimming. Fees: {£165 


"OF pros us apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 
Road, Bedlord. 


A ONE-YEAR COURSE in PHY- 
SICAL TRAINING for UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN GRADUATES 
is being arranged at ANSTEY 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


Starting on October 1, 1938. This 
is in addition to the existing three 
years’ course. For Prospectus and 


forms of application apply Secretary. 


MUSIC IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF WALES 


By EVAN T. DAVIS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Director of Education, West Sussex. 


* Let the schools of Wales now take a 
hand and model a broad well-founded 
system of musical education which will 
ultimately revolutionize the Eisteddfod and 
change it from a sort of ‘Cup Final’ into a 
real National Academy of Music.’’ 


See The Journal of Education for May, 1937. 
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Modern Medical Knowledge.—A new monthly 
journal, Doctor, has appeared (price 1s.). It is described as 
a ' popular magazine for the dissemination of modern 
medical knowledge, and is a quarto publication, illustrated 
and arranged in a thoroughly up-to-date style. The first 
issue, that for April, runs to forty-six pages, and includes 
popular articles on such topics as arterio-sclerosis, sleep, 
colds, serums and vaccines, anaemia, rickets and ultra- 
violet rays, whooping-cough, and so on. Four of the 
articles are of Continental origin, but the majority, in 
deference to the ruling of the General Medical Council that 
signed articles by medical practitioners should not appear 
in the popular Press, are unsigned. The general tone of the 
magazine is informative, and it will serve a useful purpose by 
the stress it lays on preventive rather than pathological 
medicine. It is certainly preferable to the vividly written 
and often alarmist articles on health topics which appear 
from time to time in the daily papers. 

** * * 


Air Raid Precautions in Schools.— Proposals have 
been submitted to the London County Council Education 
Committee recommending that approval be given in 
principle to the policy of a general closure of all schools in 
London for a limited period on advice being tendered by the 
competent authorities that air raids are to be expected ; 
that the question of re-opening schools in any or all parts of 
London be considered at short intervals in the light of 
experience; that, in the opinion of the Council, any 
scheme of evacuation of the child population should be 
dealt with as an integral part of the scheme of transfer of 
the civil population; that the Council expresses its willing- 
ness to co-operate with His Majesty's Government and the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils in schemes of evacuation ; 
that the Council agrees in principle that, in case of emer- 
gency, children in residential schools deemed to be exposed 
to danger shall be transferred to the Council's residential 
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schools deemed to be less exposed and the Council's training 
college students dispersed. 
© s e * 
Your City.—Manchester, 1838-1938. (Published by 
the Manchester Municipal Officers’ Guild.) This admirable 
pamphlet of some fifty odd pages has been written by the 
local branch of the N.A.L.G.O. to celebrate the centenary 
of the incorporation of Manchester. Copiously illustrated 
with photographs and reproductions of old prints, it traces 
the development of Manchester from the medieval village 
to the unplanned, unregulated, misgoverned town of 1838, 
of which a government commissioner could say that in no 
other town was the degeneracy of form and colour from 
the national standard more obvious. We take for 
granted so many of our modern amenities that it is difficult 
to conceive the gargantuan task that faced the reformers 
who gave Manchester its first Corporation in 1838. Vested 
interests of every conceivable kind obstructed them : they 
had to struggle with prejudice, greed, apathy and ignorance. 
Yet they managed to give it a pure water supply, drains, 
police, street lighting and other essentials of a healthy town, 
and as the second half of the pamphlet shows, the city 
can boast to-day of admirable schools, fine new housing 
estates, modern hospitals and an efficient system of local 
government. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., have issued a descrip- 
tive list of their books to be published during the coming 
summer. We notice the announcement of a new series, the 
Aldine Library, to consist of modern books other than 
fiction which are considered to have a claim to permanence ; 
the first five titles are Henry Irving, by Edward Gordon 
Craig (1930), Health and a Day, by Lord Horder (1937), 
English Panorama, by Thomas Sharp (1936), 4 Portrait of 
Dickens, by Ralph Straus (1928), and Richard Jefferies, by 
Edward Thomas (1909). 


Self-Feeding Model 
Price 18 guineas 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS 


IMPLE, economical and reliable, and 

although guaranteed for 10 years 
there are to-day hundreds of machines 
with longer service still giving every 
satisfaction. 


The Duplicator you can rely upon 
Flat Bed Models from / 
Rotary f gns 


Write for School Booklet 
Established 
1891 


DU PLICATOR 
COMPANY LIMITED 


I2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 
LONDON E. C. 2 


Portsmouth Municipal College 


London University Degree Courses (Special and General) 
in Pure Science and Arts (Languages, History). 


Degree and Diploma Courses in Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, Aeronautical and Radio Engineering. 
School of Pharmacy. 


Approved Courses for Associateship of the Institute of 
Chemistry, and for First Medical and Dental Examina- 
tions. 

Full-time Courses— Junior and Senior—in Commerce 
and Domestic Science. 

FEES from /7 17s. 6d. to £21 per annum, according 
to type of Course. For particulars, apply REGISTRAR, at 
the College. 


For Announcements of SUMMER SCHOOLS and of 
HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS generally, including 
Holiday Quarters offered or desired, the next four 
issues are particularly good. For SCHOOL TRANS- 
FERS, Partnerships, SALES, &c., The journal of 
Education remains unrivalled. The Advertisement 
Rate for these sections is Ninepence a line of small 
Jine Minimum charge, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
If displayed the charge is according to space. Prepaid 
Advertisements of Posts Wanted, and of offers of 
Holiday Accommodation, are accepted at a specially 
low rate: 30 words for 3s. ; 40 words for 4s. ; 
50 words for 5s. ; and so on. 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
LUDGATE BROADWAY E.C. 4 
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GERMAN 
FRENCH 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN COURS DE FRANCAIS 


WV 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN, by Macpherson 
and Strómer, is a three-year School 
Certificate course already well-known 
for its extreme thoroughness and conse- 
quent success in practice. The method 
used is the Direct Method, buta summary 
of grammar is given in English at the 
end of the book. At the end of every 
fifth lesson in ERSTER TEIL and 
ZWEITER TEIL is a revision lesson ; and 
difficult grammatical points are practised 
so often in the abundant exercises that 
the pupil must learn them. The reading 
matter throughout is such as to interest 
the modern pupil ; ERSTER TEIL deals 
with German family life, ZWEITER TEIL 
with the wider life outside the family, 
and DRITTER TEIL with those aspects 
of German life which are specifically 
modern. 


ERSTER TEIL 3s. Od. 
ZWEITER TEIL 3s. 3d. 
DRITTER TEIL 3s. 6d. 


LESEBUCH (end of Ist year) 2s. 


Please write to the publishers for full details 


COURS DE FRANÇAIS, by E. Saxelby, 
author of MON LIVRE, is different from 
most courses in two ways ; first, in that 
it almost literally breathes of France, 
and secondly, in that great care has been 
taken to eliminate the gap in difficulty 
usually found between the first and 
second year books. The style of the 
text is simple and excellent, every detail 
of French life is authentic and a large 
contribution to the atmosphere of the 
books is made by Blam's illustrations. 


e The exercises are as thorough as in 


MON LIVRE, the same modified direct 
method principles are used. Improve- 
ments on MON LIVRE are that both in 
kind and difficulty of reading there is a 
very gradual advance from the first to the 
second year, and that there is much more 
reading matter. 

EN ROUTE 2s. 9d. 

EN MARCHE 3s. 3d. 

EN FRANCE In preparation 

EN VOYAGE In preparation 


And for books to be sent on approval for examination 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 
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Summer Schools and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 337, 395 and 403 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (FRANCE) 


— HOLIDAY COURSES 
BINGLEY VACATION COURSE at Bagnères-de-Bigorre, Hautes- 


Pyrénées, July 15 to September 12, 1938 
July 27—August 9, 1938 ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED 
— ee ey FRENCH Courses. HIGHER Course. Examina- 
: tions and Certificates. SPANISH Course. 
A residential vacation course for men and women teachers in secondary and | EXCURSIONS in the Pyrénées. HALF-PRICE 


elementary schools will be held between the above dates at the Training College, Bingley, TICKETS. 
Yorkshire, and will include the following subjects : Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL 
OTHSCHILD, 12 Rue Monge, Paris v, or Secrétariat 
1. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. Prof. H. A. 8. WORTLEY, M.A. de là Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse, 4 Rue de 
2. ENGLISH. J. C. DENT, Esq., M.A. l'Université, Toulouse, France, 
3. BIOLOGY. Prof. R. DoUOLAS LAURIE, M.A. 
4. ART. Miss EVELYN GIBBS, A. R. E., A. R. C. A., and Miss J. LAUDER, A. R. C. A. 
5. GEOGRAPHY. EL 1is W. HEATON, Esq., B. Sc. | UNIVERS RENNES 
6. HANDWORK. Miss M. M. Commer, N. F. U. ITY OF 
7. MUSIC. E. PRIESTLEY, Esq., L.. R. A. M., B.Sc. (FRANCE) 
8. NURSERY AND INFANTS’ SCHOOLS. Mise E. M. Bron, N.F.U., Academic Diploma | FRENCH COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 
in English. 1. HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVAN- 
9. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. R. W. Rien, Esq., M. A., Ph.D. SUR-MER, near St. MALO, from JULY 18 to 


10. ORGANIZED GAMES. Miss A. THORPRE. Avousr 81, 1938. 


2. During the scholastic year at RENNES (Faculté 


11. SPEECH TRAINING. Miss IRENE SADLER, I. R. AM. (Eloc.) des Lettres), from Now mum 7, 1987, to 
Jone 9, 1088. 
Arrangements have also been made for a number of special lectures. ture, experim honetics 
Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of residence and each provided with trans tion, and practical — Ae. 
a bed-sitting room. Fee, including board, residence and tuition, £5 128. 6d. Special diplomas—Excursions—Sea bathing. 


A handbook containing full particulars and syllabuses will be sent free on application A for Prospectns to M. Loum, Professeur 
to the Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. Ue au diee de 8t. Servan-sur-Mer. 


UNIVERSITÉ DE DIJON ASSOCIATIONS IN CONFERENCE 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Etrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 


vidc For REPORTS see the Conference Supplement 


Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 


fransais methodiquement congas ei organise. to The Journal of Education," February, 1938 


Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 
tion Universelle. Facilités de voyage et Extra copies of this issue (price 8d. post free) can be obtained from 


de séjour. 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 


Pour renseignements, s’adresser au Secrétariat du 
Comité, 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


e SUMMER COURSES OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 
The Journal of Education ART OF ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION 


JULY, 1938, NUMBER Three sessions—each complete in itself: Little Theatre, Bath, 


July EN to August 12; August 15 277 725 e N ee 
stead, September 2 to 11. Unr oppor t es for ac an 
ADVERTISEMENTS MUST REACH THE study in actual Theatres under well-known professional producers. 
OFFICE BY TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 1938 Model programmes and Plays for Schools, Colleges and Community 
Groups rehearsed. Acting parts guaranteed. Public performances. 
Costume, Scenery, Lighting, Mime and Make-up Demonstrations. Talks 
by famous Dramatists. Motor tours arranged from Bath to places of 


scenic beauty and dramatic interest. Residential accommodation 
provided during Bath sessions. Course Fee per session, Three Guineas. 


e School Drama Society (Founded 1912).—All Educational and Social 

Vacances en France : Cháteau de Fére-en-Tardenois, Organizations are invited to join this gd which offers Free Advice 
Aisn on choice of plays and production, staging problems, &c.; use o 

e (prés Reims) Excellent Drama Library, specially selected Tor Schools, and hire of 

Vacances, repos, convalescence—legoris et conversation francaises—tennis, onan, Wivé Builisnae ORE nne 
natation, canotage, camping, nombreuses excursions, participation aux travaux School Service.—Schools visited and advised re play production 


agricoles— Etablissement pairire de tout le confort moderne. and staging. Rehearsals undertaken. Fees nominal. 
For full particulars apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, 


Hautes réferences; Prix 2 livres per semaine. Pour tous renseignements Bath, enclosing stam envelope 
J . 


l'adresser à Mademoiselle Delacroix-Marsy. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1939 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1939 


— n — ~N — Sa 7T 


ENGLISH ENGLISH —cond. 
Addison and Steele.—COVERLEY PAPERS from the An Anthology of Poetry from Spenser to Arnold. 
“ SPECTATOR.” Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. HE DUI IA. ONCE N 
[Junior This anthology provides in a convenient and 
compact form those poems which are included in 
Shakespeare.—MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. the General English Literature syllabus for the ( 
25. [School School Certificate Examination of the University 
; f Cambridge. 
--— MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK. d 
Scholar's Library. 2s. School. LATIN AND GREEK 0 
—-— MACBETH. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD Caesar. — I IIE GALLIC WAR. Book VI. Edited by 
1s. 6d. net t School C. Col. BECK, M.A. 28. Junior ( 
5 E icero.—PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited by E. H. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. a DONkIN MA Ge. uin School 
2s. [Junior and School Livy.— BOOK XXI. Edited by J. E. MELHVUIS n, M.A. | 
——— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEERES, 2s. [School 
B.A. Scholar's Library. 2s. [Junior and School Ovid.—HEROIDUM EPISTULAE XIII. (Containing 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. C. II. d XIII um Fus. Edited by de - ( 
. HUCKBURGH, M.A. 4s. choo 
HERFORD. ıs. 6d. net. [Junior and School Virgi. AE NEID. Book II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
Tennyson.—THE LADY OF SHALOTT, THE LOTOS- M.A. 28. l [Junior and School ( 
EATERS, OENONE, ULYSSES, LANCELOT Euripides. —HECUBA. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, M. A., 
AND ELAINE, THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 28. 
Edited by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. WEBB. [Junior and School ( 
M. A. 2s. 6d. (School Plato.—CRITO, and PART OF THE PHAEDO. 
Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, M.A. 3s. [School 
Treble, H. A—A SECOND BOOK OF MODERN Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book IV. Edited by Rev. 0 
POETRY. 1s. 4d. [Junior E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. (Junior and School 
Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 0 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1939 | 
JULY AND DECEMBER, 1939 
ENGLISH ENGLISH —contd. | 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Selected by F. T. Shakespeare. AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by CicELv 
PALGRAVE. Book V. Selected by LAURENCE Boas. Scholar's Library. 2s. [Junior ( 
Binyon. Edited by J. H. FOwLER, M.A. 2s. 3d. ——- AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
[School HERFORD. Is. 6d. net. (Junior 
Scott.—QUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction —— THE TEMPEST. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 28. 
and Notes. 3s. 6d. (Junior (Junior 
—— QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by A. L. Exo. —— THE TEMPEST. Edited by Epwarp THOMPSON, 
2. 9 . A., Ph.D. Scholar's Library. 28. (Junior ( 
~-HENRY IV. Part I. Edited by K —— THE TEMPEST. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 
DECL ON 25 [School Is. 6d. net. [Junior ( 
—— HENRY IV. Parts I and II. Edited by M. LATIN AND GREEK 
ALDERTON PINK, M.A. Scholar's Library. as. 6d. Caesar.— THE GALLIC WAR. Book I. Edited bv 0 
: iSchool Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School 
ä IV. 5 I. Edited by Prof. C. H. THE GALLIC WAR. Book V. Edited by 
FFF School C. Col nEck, M. A. 2s. [Junior ( 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. Livy.— BOOK XXII. Edited by J. E. MELHUISH, 
[School M.A. 28. [School 
Shakespeare. JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by F. Ovid. —_METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. (Expur- q 
ALLEN, M.A. Scholar's Library. 28. [Schoo! gated Edition. Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by Prof. C. H. M.A. 28. 6d. [Junior 
HERFORD. rs. 6d. net. [School Virgil. AENEID. Book II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. M.A. 2s. [School 
2s. [School Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. Edited by ( 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEEREs, Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School 
B. A. Scholar’s Library. 28. (School —— ANABASIS. Book I. Edited by E. A. WELLs, 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. C. H. Mes 28. [School 4 
HERFORD. Is. 6d. net. (School GERMAN 
—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 28. Durian.—STABUSCH. Edited by Jack Rivers, M.A. 
[Junior 2s. [Junior 4 
Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application | 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Birmingham, 1939 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1939 


ENGLISH 


Arnold.—POEMS. (Containing ‘‘ The Scholar Gipsy.“) 
Selected and Edited by G. C. MACAULAY. 2s. 
Browning.—SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. (Containing “Abt 
Vogler.’’) Edited by Mrs. M. G. GLAZEBROOK. 

Is. 4d. 

Goldsmith —THE DESERTED VILLAGE. Edited 
by ARTHUR BARRETT, B.A. 18. 

—— THE TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. Edited by J. W. HALRS, M.A. 9d. 

Milton. PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited 
by M. MACMILLAN, D.Litt. 28. 3d. 

—— PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited by 
G. C. Irwin, M.A. With an Introduction by Guy 
Boas, M.A. Scholar's Library. 2s. 6d. 

Christina. —SELECTED POEMS. (Contain- 
ing Goblin Market.“) Edited by W. M. ROSSETTI. 

38. 6d. net. 
Shakespeare. MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 


2s. 

—— MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, 
M.A. Scholar's Library. 28. 

—— MACBETH. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 
1s. 6d. net. 

—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 


ENGLISH —contd. 


Shakespeare. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Edited by P. H. B. Lyon, M.A. Scholar’s Library. 


2s. 

—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 18. 6d. net. 

Tennyson.— THE LADY OF SHALOTT AND OTHER 
POEMS. (Containing ''The Lotos-Eaters.’’) 
Edited by J. H. FowrER, M.A. 18. gd. 

—— OENONE AND OTHER POEMS. (Containing 
The Lotos-Eaters.") Edited by F. J. RowE, 
M. A., and W. T. WEBB, M.A. sts. 9d. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar. THE GALLIC WAR. Book VII. Edited 
by Rev. J. Bonn, M. A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
M. A. 28. 

Virgil. —GEORGICS. 
PAGE, M. A. 2s. 

Aeschylus.—PERSAE. Edited by A. O. PRICKARD, 
M. A. 38. 

Homer. —ILIAD. Books XIII. XXIV. Edited bv 
W. Lear, Litt. D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M. A. 


Book IV. Edited by T. E. 


78. 
Thuoydides.— THE ATHENIAN DISASTER IN 
SICILY. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M. A. 28. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. Edited by 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M. A. 28. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS 


LOWER AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1939 


ENGLISH 


Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
Rev. JoHN Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. [Lower 
— — THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Parts I and II. 
Edited by Prof. HuGH MOFFATT. 28. [Lower 
Chaucer.— THE NUN'S PRIEST'S TALE. Edited by 
A. W. POLLARD. 18. 6d (School 
——— THE PARDONER'S TALE. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD and M. M. BARBER. Is. 6d. (School 
Milton.—COMUS, NATIVITY ODE, L'ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, SONNETS, &c. 
Edited by W. BELL, M.A. 38. [School 
—— COMUS, LYCIDAS AND OTHER POEMS. 
(Containing the prescribed poems.) Edited by 
S. E. ALLEN. 28. (School 
Scott. —?UENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction 
and Notes. 3s. 6d. (Lower 
QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by A. L. Eno. 


2s. [Lower 
Shakespeare. MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
2s. [Lower and School 


—— MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 
Scholars Library. 2s. [Lower and School 
MACBETH. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 
Is. 6d. net. Lower and School 


—— MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited bv. 


K. DEIGHTON. 28. [School 


ENGLISH—contd. 


Shakespeare.—MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited 
by F. E. Bupp, Ph.D. Scholar's Library. 28. (School 
—— MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited by 
Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 18. 6d. net. (School 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
2s. [Lower 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEERES, 
B.A. Scholar's Library. 2s. [Lower 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
HERFORD. rs. 6d. net. (Lower 


Swift. —McGULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Edited by CLIFTON 
JOHNSON. 2s. (School 
Tennyson.—THE COMING OF ARTHUR, THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR, and GARETH AND 
LYNETTE. Edited by F. J. Rowz, M.A., and 


G. C. MacAULAY, M.A. 28. 6d. (Lower 
LATIN AND GREEK 
Livy.— BOOK V. Edited by M. ALFORD. 2s. [School 


VirgiL —AENEID. Book IX. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M. A. 28. [School 


Euripides.—HECUBA. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, 
M. A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School 


Thucydides. BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 


M.A. 4s. [School 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. Edited by 
Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 28. [School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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ENGLISH 
THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. New Volumes. 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. ( 
AMERICAN PROSE. Selected and edited by GUY BOAS, M.A., Head Master of Sloane School, 
Chelsea. zs. 6d. ( 
GREECE AND ROME. A Selection from the Works of Sir JAMES G. FRAZER, O. M., 
chosen and edited by S. G. OWEN, M. A., Litt.D., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, ( 
With 2 maps. 28. Gd. 
) Please send for complete List. 
. ( 
) FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LE MASQUE DE FER: Roman Historique. By ROBERT JEAN-BOULAN. d 
) Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc., Supervisor in Educational Practice, King's College, London. (Modern 
French Series.) 28. 1 
‘ FRENCH VERSE FOR SCHOOLS. with Vocabulary and Exercises. By F. W. J. 
SAUNDERS, late Headmaster, Marienthal Public School, Saskatchewan, Canada. 18. 6d. ( 
Intended to introduce pupils to the best modern French verse. The poems selected are short, 
) straightforward, simple in construction and are such as can readily be understood and appreciated with 
the minimum amount of help from the teacher. ( 
) SPIEL MIT WOLKEN UND WINDEN: Erzahlung aus dem 
Segelfliegerleben. By HANS DITTMER. Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant 
) Modern Language Master, Manchester Grammar School. 2s. 
A story told with the use of as few technical words as possible, and provided with a full vocabulary. ( 
ZUM  WIEDERERZAHLEN: A Collection of Simple German 
Anecdotes and Stories for Intensive Reading and Reproduction. d 
Collected and arranged by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 2s. 
LATIN 
) A NEW LATIN COURSE. part II. By H. E. GOULD, M. A., and J. L. WHITELEY, M. A., 
authors of School Certificate Latin Papers. 2s. 6d. 
This book is a continuation of 74 New Latin Course, Part I, published in April, 1937. It completes 
) the elementary accidence and introduces the pupil to the fundamentals of the syntax. The author hopes 
to finish the course by the addition of a third book, devoted entirely to Prose Composition. 
SCIENCE 
\ BIOLOGY FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS. With Instructions for Simple Practical Experi- 
ments. Book I. By M. R. LAMBERT, M.A. (Oxon), Science Teacher in the West Oxford Senior 
School. With Illustrations. 28. 
) This is the first of a series of three books * course in biology for Senior Schools 
and the junior forms of Secon Schools. is a reproduction of the author's course of 
biology in an Oxford Senior ool which has received warm approbation from biologists and 
ucationists. 


INTRODUCTORY GENERAL SCIENCE. By I. M. PARSONS, D. Sc., D. I. C., 
Science Master, Westminster City School. With numerous Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
"s Wein in General Science of School Certificate standard, dealing chiefly with physics, chemistry ( 
iology. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By N. H. BLACK, Assistant Professor of 


Physics, Harvard University ; and H. N. DAVIS, President of Stevens Institute, formerly Professor of 
Mechanical Enginecring, Harvard University. 8s. 6d. 

The authors of this book point out that physics has too often been taught in a purely academic 
fashion, instead of in the light of its social 2d industrial uses. They have tried to treat the subject in 
the latter way in their present volume, starting with the topics which are easy to understand and passing 
on to those which are more difficult. 


ALGEBRA 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By A.B. MAYNE, M.A., Headmaster 
of the Cambridge and County High School for Boys. With Answers, 5s. Without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
This book contains all the material needed in a school course up to, but not including, Permutations, 
Combinations and the Binomial Theorem. It has been written to meet the requirements both of thc 
ordinary pupil and of the pupil who will specialize later. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Reviews 


The Charity School Movement : A Study of Eighteenth- 
Century Puritanism in Action 

By M. G. Jones. (21s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
This monumental work, though perhaps it can scarcely 
be said to meet an acutely felt need, does yet fill a very real 
gap in the aids which we possess towards an understanding 
of a period of our social and educational history. Such 
accounts of the charity schools of the eighteenth century 
as have hitherto been available to the student have mostly 
been written by educationists who have for sufficient 
reasons taken to writing this kind of history. Naturally their 
accounts deal for the most part with the growth of school 
systems and the development of educational ideas. But 
the author of this book, writing as a professed historian 
rather than as a pedagogue turned historian, takes a 
different point of view. Her work, she says, and says truly, 
is a study of a neglected aspect of social history, and its 
main interest lies in the different reactions of philanthropic 
persons in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales—all four 
of which receive full attention—to the movement for estab- 
lishing schools on a religious basis for the children of the poor. 
The very term charity schools suggests the spirit in which 
they were created. The author reminds us that when we 
call the eighteenth century the age of reason and the age 
of the industrial revolution, we sometimes forget that it 
was also (she says par excellence) the age of benevolence, 
and that Hannah More was quite right in bestowing that 
title upon its closing years. Considering that it was also, 
as the author is of course well aware, an age of brutality, 
it may be thought that she has too soft a place in her heart 
for the eighteenth century as a whole. Here, however, she 
performs a valuable service. The present-day teacher is apt 
to regard with impatience and derisive contempt the miser- 
able schools then provided by the “ charitably disposed“ 


The Charity School Movement. 


and the spirit in which such provision was made. The 
truth is, however, that it was beyond the range of their 
mentality to conceive that the poor were poor because 
society was an ill-regulated machine." The poor were 
there, and would always be there. The rich man in his 
castle and the poor man at his gate were part of the Divine 
plan, giving the rich the opportunity of bringing succour 
to the poor. 

Anyhow, during the first three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century, until the Sunday-school movement began, the 
endowed and subscription charity schools were the chief, 
and in many places the only means of education for the 
children of the poor, and for them thousands of schools were 
established and supported in the British Isles. And there 
is no denying that they played an important part, not only 
in their day, but also as a step towards something better. 
Crude as they were in their methods, and restricted as they 
were in their aims, they yet provided a field for experiment 
in school management, and the single fact that they insisted 
upon a teacher being at least a person of good character 
was a great step in advance at the time. They thus supplicd, 
as the author of this book says, an interim organization for 
semi-popular education, until the State was ready to take 
up its duty. This is perhaps a mild way of referring to the 
way in which the State was at last kicked and bullied into 
doing something for the education of the people, but in the 
writing of history decorum must be observed. 

We have referred to the encyclopaedic range of this fine 
book, which should make its way into all places where 
educational history is seriously studied in these islands. We 
must in conclusion express our admiration of the author's 
thoroughness in detaiL The book is extremely well docu- 
mented, it is the work of a sympathetic scholar, and it will 
take its place as the standard book on its subject. 


An American View of America 


A New American History 
By W. E. WoopWARD. (12s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

At the present moment no fewer than three powerful 
Anglo-American societies are using all the influence that 
they possess to extend the teaching of American history in 
British schools and colleges. They have a difficult task 
before them. For the syllabuses and time-tables of British 
schools and colleges are already painfully congested. 
Further, it is not easy to find text-books of American history 
suitable for the purpose in view. All the best are written 
by Americans for American schools in which American 
history is the central subject of instruction. They are thus 
far too long and detailed for possible introduction into the 
British curriculum. They are, moreover, written without 
close relation to the history of the Old World ; hence they 
are not readily fitted into the British scheme of things. 

We had hoped that Dr. Woodward's New .4merican 
History would supply the lack of a concise, accurate, 
impartial text-book, linking up the New World with the 
old. We fear, however, that in spite of its outstanding 
merits it will not do so. Its main merit is that it is thoroughly 
interesting. Dr. Woodward with unerring eye has picked 
out all the dramatic episodes in the three centuries that his 
work covers, and he has made the most of them. Hence his 


narrative moves easily and rapidly forward, his unconven- 
tional style giving it an additional impetus. But, over 
against this and other less conspicuous merits, have to be 
set the following defects. First, it is too long ; it runs to 
some 350,000 words. For English readers it gives a great 
deal too much about persons and events of small signi- 
ficance. Secondly, itis extremely American. It shows little 
or no acquaintance with any sources other than those 
emanating from the United States. All its opinions, too, 
are narrowly transatlantic. Thirdly, it gravely mis- 
represents such British history as is related to American 
history. The opening sections on the condition of England 
in the sixteenth century are almost fantastic. They depict 
an England in which tournaments are still the vogue among 
the nobility, and in which, owing to '' benefit of clergy,” 
every Cleric is allowed to commit one murder with impunity. 
Dr. Woodward’s descriptions of Puritans and Separatists 
show that he has not begun to understand the religious 
situation of Elizabeth’s time. He treats the two as dis 
tinct and says: If the Separatists were here to-day we 
would call them Communists, while the Puritans would be 
considered Liberals." Anything more wildly beside the 
mark it would be difficult to conceive. 

It is, however, respecting more recent events that 
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Dr. Woodward’s misunderstandings of Britain are more 
serious. 

For example, he represents America as lured into the 
Great War, with which she had no concern, by British guile. 
“ There is not to be found in the whole panorama of modern 
history a more perfect example of a great and powerful 
nation being used as a catspaw ’’—so he writes, adding, 
'" It is well known that the British make fools of our 
ambassadors ; it is one of the tricks of their trade in world 
affairs. In the case of Page they succeeded beyond their 
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most hopeful expectations," and so on. It is a lamentable 
travesty of fact. Perhaps the climax is reached when 
(page 616) the author is treating of War-propaganda. The 
Germans in this department, it appears, were beaten by the 
British, for the British are '' specialists in lying." The fact, 
of course, is that German propaganda, effective at first, 
ceased to be effective because it was found to be systema- 
tically mendacious; whereas British propaganda, at first 
somewhat clumsy, became ultimately effective because of its 
moderation and veracity. Magna est veritas et praevalebit. 


New Testament Scholarship and Biblical Studies 


i. An Introduction to the New Testament 
By Dr. K. Laxe and Dr. S. LAKE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Christophers.) 

2. Quantulacumque : Studies presented to Kirsopp 
Lake by Pupils, Colleagues and Friends 
Edited by R. P. CasEv, SILVA LAKE and AGNES K. 
LAKE. (21s. net. Christophers.) 

Dr. Kirsopp Lake, who has lived for many years in 
America, is a famous New Testament scholar of the more 
radical school, whose work is characterized by great learning, 
candour and originality. Those who are familiar with the 
massive five-volume work on the Acts entitled The 
Beginnings of Christianity, in which he had the chief share, 
will realize the greatness of the debt which New Testament 
scholarship owes to him ; of his earlier books The Historical 
Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ is probably the 
best known. He was ordained in the Church of England, 
but before long found a more congenial environment for 
his unorthodox views in professorial work at Leiden and 
Harvard. 

The handsome volume Quantulacumque was presented to 
him on a recent anniversary. It contains thirty-five papers 
on Biblical subjects by scholars as well known as Streeter, 
Souter, Cadbury, Kenyon and Torrey. For the advanced 
student it is a fascinating and instructive browsing-ground. 

An Introduction to the New Testament is intended for 


students, teachers, and educated people in general. It 
seems to us a most valuable book, and we hope it will be 
widely used. We do not know any other work which pre- 
sents in so concise and convenient a form the results of 
New Testament scholarship, as well as the material and 
guidance for further study by the reader. It is necessarily 
compressed, and somewhat “ tabular ” in arrangement; 
but it is never unduly dogmatic—different views are set out 
side by side, and many problems left open for further light 
and discussion. 

Those who are familiar with the general conclusions, and 
attitude toward the New Testament, on which such a book 
as this is based, are often dismayed by the ignorant and 
antiquated character of much preaching and teaching in 
England to-day. It is a lamentable fact, for example, that 
the Revised Prayer Book seemed almost entirely oblivious 
of recent work on the New Testament. If all clergy and 
teachers could be constrained to read this book, without 
being necessarily expected to agree with its conclusions on 
points of detail, the result would, in our opinion, be sheer 
gain for the cause of true religion—much that hinders their 
appeal to the educated mind would be discarded, and their 
message would acquire new freshness and life. Conventional 
piety might be shocked, ecclesiastica] tradition shaken, but 
the force of Christ's message for the world to-day would, 
we believe, be immeasurably strengthened. 


How it Strikes an Inspector 


An Inspector's Testament 
By Dr. F. H. SPENCER. 
Universities Press.) 

Obsessions and Convictions of the Human Intellect 
By F. W. Westaway. (IOS. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

One of our witty clerics, commenting on the text He 
went about doing good," made a sardonic reference to some 
people’s preference for those forms of doing good which 
involve much going about. Such must be the preference 
of a school inspector, and his (or her) reminiscences ought 
in the right hands to make good reading. But with 
differences ! We recall the case of Mr. Sneyd Kynnersley, 
the briefless young barrister who woke up one morning in 
1871, entirely innocent of the least acquaintance with an 
elementary school, to find himself nominated as an inspector. 
His case belongs to a day that is dead. So also, in a widely 
different sense, does Dr. Spencer’s. As he truly says, he 
belongs to a rapidly dying class. Never again," he 
continues, ‘‘ will anybody become a pupil teacher. Noone 
with my history will ever again fill the posts I filled "— 
including a divisional inspectorship under the Board of 
Education and the chief inspectorship under the London 


(10s. 6d. net. English 


County Council. His steep and thorny path deserved a 
record, and an excellent record he has given us—frank, 
manly, straightforward and sincere. Necessarily the first 
personal pronoun abounds in his pages, but his aim is 
sociological. He tells his story with the consistent purpose 
of throwing light upon a period of our educational history, 
of which it can safely be said that history will never repeat 
itself. His early association with Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
as an assistant researcher was obviously a turning point 
in his career, and accounts partly for his broad outlook 
upon education as a social service. 

We pass with a jolt from Dr. Spencer’s to Mr. Westaway’s 
book. They are both written by ex-inspectors, but they 
are as different as chalk and cheese, both of which com- 
modities may, however, be exceedingly good in their 
respective ways. Mr. Westaway writes, as he has written 
before, from long experience in the secondary branch of 
the Board's inspectorate. His interest is in the secondary 
schools, and especially in their sixth-form products. He 
has come to close quarters, and to excellent purpose, with 
the questions they are raising and with their resolute 
determination not to be fobbed off with answers which 
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they find intellectually unsatisfying. This book provides 
some of the help which he thinks they need. Their questions 
are varied, but never too varied to gravel the astoundingly 
versatile Mr. Westaway. And so we pass from palmistry 


to the elixir of life, from witchcraft to alchemy, from the 
quadrature of the circle to the fourth dimension, from 


Minor Notices 
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science to metaphysics, and from ethics to religion. We 
have a suspicion that some readers will think the author 
at his best when he is discussing the subjects of which they 
know least. But at any rate one reader who is no longer 
young, and has not forgotten his youth, has found the 
book equally informative and entertaining. 


Art and Handicrafts 


A Three-Year Course in Handicraft in Wood 
By R. S. FoRBES. Book 3: Third Year. 
Teachers' Book 2. (2s. 6d.) (Collins.) 

Many books have been written on the subject of handicraft 
in wood, some of which are full of admirable suggestions 
and well deserve their place on the up-to-date workshop 
bookshelf. This work, however, would appear to be 
somewhat unique, since it presents a well-thought-out 
course of work for three years in three separate volumes, 
together with a Teachers' Book for each year, also in 
separate volumes. Studying the books side by side one is 
convinced that the writer not only understands the needs 
of the pupil, but is also equally well acquainted with the 
difficulties of the teacher. The work is well written, 
profusely illustrated and comprehensive in its scope. 


Canvas Stitches 
By M. CLutton, U. C. HUTCHINSON and M. C. FOSTER. 
(2s. net. Pitman.) 
The collaborators in this little production say in their 


(1s. 6d.) 


introduction that they make no claim to novelty or origin- 
ality ; nevertheless this little book will be welcomed in 
many a home where stitchery is being revived. It contains 
a wonderful amount of information together with superb 
illustrations of a host of stitches. The text is brief through- 
out, but always to the point. Altogether it is a very useful 
little work. 


Ostwald Poster Painting Cards 
Designed by A. B. ALLEN. 
packet. Warne.) 

This series of cards, in six packets presents a very suitable 
approach to poster work, and although showing only one 
design for each packet this should be sufficient to suggest 
possible variations, adaptations and even original designs. 
The colours are good, being Ostwald opaque colours. The 
choice of subjects suggests that the work is intended 
primarily for very young children, but they could be used 
with great advantage for older boys and girls; whilst even 
adults could learn many things from them. ] 


Designs 1-6. (IS. per 


Biography 


Be Loved No More: the Life and Environment of 
Fanny Burney 
By A. B. TouRTELLOT. (Tos. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This is a book breezily written and very much alive, but 
the style is guilty of mannerisms that may trouble many 
readers. Thus, in a passage about the poet, Christopher 
Smart, we are told that Burney renewed his acquaintance 
with the blithesome bard." We read that Fanny stayed 
on the distaff side " ; and (with reference to the disputed 
problem of the author's age, when Evelina appeared) that 
“the lady herself motivated the debate." When Fanny 
consulted her sisters about finding a publisher for Evelina, 
Mr. Tourtellot has to tell us that a conference between 


Fanny and her sororal advisers was summoned.” If, 
however, the reader can overcome a perhaps natural dislike 
for this tendency to journalese, he will find that the book 
gives an interesting picture of life and social conditions in 
the days of Fanny Burney. 


Fifty Famous Lives 
By G. H. Hornovp. 
(rs. 2d. Collins.) 
Thelives are of famous '' Business Men, Writers, Explorers, 
Musicians, Scientists, Artists, Women, Inventors and 
Leaders "—fifty in 255 small pages; a useful reference 
book for a middle school form-library. 


(The Laure] and Gold Series.) 


Classics 


Concerning the Teacher (de magistro) and On the 
Immortality of the Soul (de immortalitate animae) 
By Sr. AURELIUS AUGUSTINE. Translated from the 
Latin by Prof. G. G. LECKIE. (4s. 6d. net, New York 
and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

This is not a book for any but students of patristics or 
of philosophy. Augustine's handling of his subject-matter 
is not particularly interesting; in fact it strikes us as 
dullish, and certainly difficult. The Introduction to this 
philosophical source book ” makes very stiff reading, but 
appears to be the work of a competent scholar. 


Greek and Latin Versions 
By W. SHEWRING. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
The versions in this handsome volume are both prose 


and verse. Mr. Shewring's handling of the passages chosen 
—and some of them are the reverse of easy—is deft; he 
overcomes the difficulties with a remarkably keen eye for 
idiom. We have had, of late, quite a number of such books 
as Mr. Shewring's, but we must give a high place to this 
collection. (Continued on page 412) 


Canine Defence League.—At the request of many 
teachers interested in giving lessons on the care of dogs, 
the Canine Defence League, Victoria Station House, 
London, S.W. 1, has prepared a set of four small class-room 
posters on various aspects of this subject. The League will 
be glad to send these free of charge on receipt of a post card 
stating how many sets are required. 
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LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By ILLIT GRONDAHL, W.P. Ker Lecturer in Norwegian, University of London. 


This brief survey aims principally at interesting the student in the great writers and the best works, so as to lead to a 
personal acquaintance with them. The book is illustrated by facsimiles, portraits and scenes connected with the lives 


of the authors. 


4s. 


ELEMENTARY PROSE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH 


By SYDNEY WELLS, B.A., Modern Language Master, Minchenden School, N. 14 


This work serves as an introduction to continuous prose composition in French. It represents the average standard of 
composition of French children of 14-16 years, and has been designed to give a thorough drill in the differences of 
construction that occur most frequently in the language of every day. A complete English-French vocabulary is 


appended. 


TEST PAPERS IN 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
GERMAN 
By SYDNEY WELLS, B.A. 


This work covers the whole field of gram- 
mar and provides a complete revision 
course for the School Certificate Examina- 


tions. 
Ready Shortly 


INTRODUCTION TO 
FRENCH COMPREHENSION 
By SPENCER BRIGGS, M.A. 


This book will be found useful to those 
preparing for the *' Comprehension 

ests '' of the School Certificate Examina- 
tions, and the extracts can also be used for 
dictation and unseens. 


Ready Shortly 


A FRENCH WORD BOOK 
By A. LEE, M.A., MA CORBETT, B.A., 


A basic French Word List for schools, 
covering the ground of the first School 
Certificate Course. 


Limp, Is. 9d. ; Cloth, 2s. 


LECTURE 
EXPLIQUÉE 


By ANNIE OWEN, M.A. 


A handbook for teachers and 
students in training on the 
" Lecture Expliquée ' method 
of studying French Literary 
texts. 

2s. 6d. net 


LES MYSTÉRIEUX 
MESSAGERS 


Par GILLES HERSAY ; Édité par 
P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 


Les Mystérieux Messagers is a 
short novel of about 12,000 
words, written in simple but 
Idiomatic French suitable for an 
average third year class. The 
book is provided with a 
questionnaire to each chapter 
and with a full vocabulary. 


Limp Cloth, Is. 6d. 


Ready Shortly 


UNDERSTANDING AND 
USE OF ENGLISH 


A School Certificate Course 
By A. F. CROW, B.A. 


This book covers the ground of the 
General Paper in most School Certificate 
Examinatlons. 


Cloth Boards, 2s. 9d. 


A BASIC LATIN 
VOCABULARY 
BY W. F. GOSLING, Senior Classics 
aster, Lady Manners School, Bakewell. 


The aim of this book is to provide a 
vocabulary of 2,000 basic Latin Words 
spread over a four-year course for the 
School Certificate. 

Limp Cloth, 2s. ; Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 


ALGEBRAICAL DICTATION 
By ALFRED WISDOM, B.A., B.Sc. 


Six hundred mental questions, speciall 
written for dictation, comprising a fuil 
treatment of fundamentals in Algebra. 

is 3d. net 


THROUGH THE EYES OF THE TIMES" 
Compiled by H. S. GORDON and RODNEY BENNETT, M.A. 


This book contains articles by staff reporters and special correspondents of The Times on varied aspects of English life, 
travel, sports and great achievements ; and includes a few of the well-known third leaders. It makes an excellent prose 
book for a Science or Commercial VI form or it can be used as a Précis Book for School Certificate work. 


Well illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND 


Plays for Stage and Class-room by L. DU GARDE PEACH 
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These plays have all been broadcast in the Children's Hour and have proved very popular with the listeners. They are 
not only entertaining plays but are of considerable value historically. The titles are : Carisbrook Castle, Arundel 
Castle, Ludlow Castle, Peveril Castle, Hindlip Hall, Windsor Castle, Colchester Castle, Caernarvon Castle, The Palace 
of Whitehall, Dover Castle. First and Second Series. Cloth boards. 2s. each volume. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., 10-11 WARWICK LANE, E. C. 4 


The new Secondary School Catalogue, showing revised prices, may be obtained post free on request 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


|. The Understanding and Use of English 

By A. E. CRow. (2s. 9d. University of London Press.) 
2. Style in English Composition 

By D. BATEMAN. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


3. Aids to the Study of English Literature : Being 
Part 5 of * Aids to the Study and Composition of 
English“ 


By J. C. NES FIELD. (rs. 6d. Macmillan.) 


(1) Mr. Crow’s book is intended for School Certificate 
pupils, and the author's aim is to give unity to the English 
work done during the Certificate year. He regrets the 
division between the preparation for the composition and 
the set books papers, and believing that the full under- 
standing of what the pupil reads is the essential for any 
real progress, he has written a book giving this the first 
place and thus differing from almost all other English 
manuals used in schools. Much that is usually included in 
such books is omitted, for the author believes that if 
understanding is attained, much of what is generally taught 
separately will be easily mastered. (2) The second book 
is intended for younger pupils (10 plus to 14 plus) and con- 
sists largely of exercises which, in the author's words aim 
to lead carefully up to the development of a style a little 
above the ordinary, everyday level used by young people 
of these ages." The book is divided into two parts: 
Common Faults and Suggestions for Improvement. For 
middle form teachers of English who find difficulty in dealing 
with their pupils' attempts at composition in such a way 
as to effect any real progress—and many conscientious 
teachers of English aresuch—the book should be very useful. 
(3) Aids to the Study of English Literature is Part V of 
Mr. Nesfield's Aids to the Study and Composition of English. 
The book differs from most modern manuals of its kind in 
that no attempt is made to adopt a familiar style. The book 
is undisguisedly a text-book and its wide and exact scholar- 
ship makes it valuable, but is not the saying '' Le style, c'est 
l'homme " ascribed to Boileau on page 488, really a mis- 
quotation of Buffon's Le style est l'homme méme ” ? 
The Writer's Own Text-Book: a Practical and 
Theoretical Guide to the Art of Writing 
By W. N. BRowN. (3s. 6d. net. Heath Cranton.) 


“ How often have we heard it said,” writes Mr. Nightingale 
Brown, “ how shall I write and what shallIsay? Itisa 
cry of frustration for it proves that deep hidden in the heart 
of that person is an unquenchable desire to express himself.“ 
It might be thought that that person," knowing neither 
what to say nor how to say it might be left in silence, but 
this book seeks to answer both his questions. Such as he 
are directed to the dictionary for their words, bidden “ not 
to remain unaware of the treasure-house of knowledge in 
the form of their country's literature, with all its infinite 
possibilities " and then given elementary instruction in 
punctuation and the choice of words. For example, he 
should write '' from morning till evening " rather than '' all 
day," for while the latter is perfectly clear, concise and 
correct " it is as appetising as a dose of salts." Such 
matters having been disposed of, the great question of 
style is approached and Buffon duly quoted, but in the end 
the poor writer is told that he should somehow form the 
habit of being exact with interesting expression. It is 
now assumed, we suppose, that the utterer of the cry of 
frustration knows how to write and all that remains is to 


E 

direct his notice to what he can say for we have chapters on 
Fiction, The Article, Poetry (“ good saleable verse is here 
meant,) The Drama, Description and Writing for Juveniles. 
Finally the reader is given advice on preparation of manu- 
scripts and how not to annoy editors, and left with a vision 
of that vast field of topicality which is always in view 
and can be exploited in a thousand ways.“ 


Landmarks of English Literature : A Brief Survey 
By ILIIT GRONDAHL. (3s. 6d. University of London 
Press.) 


The author, who is lecturer in Norwegian in the Universitv 
of London, gives the impression of first-hand knowledge of 
English literature. He has a happy knack in selecting 
quotations and biographical incidents. His judgments are 
sound and his interests catholic. For example, he includes 
a chapter on America and Overseas. The book in conse- 
quence does not give the impression of a mere catalogue, 
a common fault in books of this kind. Illustrations are 
numerous and well chosen. All the greatest authors are 
sympathetically portrayed. Philosophical writers such as 
Berkeley, Hume and Locke are famous for their philosophy 
rather than as contributors to English literature. The space 
they occupy might have been devoted to Thomas Campbell, 
Edward Fitzgerald and Lewis Carrol, authors who will out- 
live Arnold Bennett and G. K. Chesterton, honoured by a 
whole page of the text. The three names first cited are, 
however, included in the Supplementary Reading List, 
a valuable appendix. We question whether R. B. 
Cunninghame Grahame should be listed as a writer of 
fiction. Harold Frederic deserves mention in the American 
fiction list. The book is a golden key to our literary 
treasures. If there are better brief surveys of English 
literature, we do not know them. 


Grey Titan : The Book of Elephants 
By G. LockHart and W. G. Bosworth. 
Oates & Washbourne.) 

One of the joint authors is the son of that George 
Lockhart who toured the world with his famous trio of 
elephants, Boney, Molly and Waddy, and this book, by 
one who has lived among them from childhood, is full of 
thrilling elephant stories, mostly amusing, at least in retro- 
spect, but one tragic, for it recounts the death of George 
Lockhart, senior, in an clephant stampede. The first three 
chapters tell most that there is to know about elephants 
—their appearance, habits and history—and youthful 
readers are advised to master this part before proceeding to 
the stories which will captivate old and young alike. 


(3s. 6d. 


Unknown Warriors and Others 

By E. L. Mann. (IS. 9d. Nelson.) 

In each of the nineteen chapters is related, as by an eye- 
witness, a significant episode in English history, ending 
with a picture of the general strike of 1926. War comes 
back to the Island ” gives details of the “ Silent Raid ” of 
1917. The author's neat illustrations are a distinct gain to 
the text. 


The Children's Ali Baba 
Retold by F. H. PRITCHARD. (od. Harrap.) 

If the other tales in this series, The Children's Book- 
shelf, are as charmingly told and as charmingly illustrated 
as this, they are to be wholeheartedly recommended. 

(Continued on page 415) 
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Poems of Action 
Selected by V. H. CoLLINS. Second Edition, with 
additional Poems. (3s. Oxford University Press.) 
A second edition, to which forty-five pages of notes have 
been added, of a book that has been reprinted nineteen 
times since it first appeared in 1913. 


J. More History-Hour Plays: Short Historical Plays 
for the Classroom 
By Guy N. Pocock. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 


2. Further Reading Scenes from Famous Stories 
Arranged by R. BENNETT. Book 3. (Is. 6d. Bell.) 


3. The Burlington Play Books 
By N. T. CARRINGTON. Book 1: For Juniors. Book 2: 
For Intermediate Classes. Book 3: For Seniors. 
(6d. each. Limp Cloth, 8d. each. University Tutorial 
Press.) 


4. Community Plays or Plays of Many Parts 


Edited by Nora Ratciirr. Senior Book. (The Nelson 
Theatre.) (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


5. Three Mimes 


By G. I. WELLS. (The Nelson Theatre. Section III, 
No. 6.) (7d. Nelson.) 


(1) and (2), though they are intended for acting as well, 
are specially designed for reading aloud in class. (1) which 
maintains the standard of its successful predecessor, com- 
prises five original plays: The Standard-bearer, Rorke's 
Drift, The Rock (Gibraltar), Blood and Gold, and First 
Edition (Chaucer and Caxton). In (2), intended for senior 
pupils, there is a Commentator who explains and links up 
the scenes taken from nine well-known sources. (3) These, 
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each containing three or four plays adapted from the works 
of standard authors, are remarkably good value, for on 
each of the books chosen for dramatization there are notes 
which should induce wider reading. (4) offers some thirty 
pages of sound advice on the production of the eight plays, 
which include an original one by the editor, as well as her 
adaptation from Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, The Would-be 
Highbrows. (5) These, which are provided with diagrams, 
are Pandora," The Birthday of the Infanta, and 
Avec mes Sabots,“ which requires a singer for the quaint 
old French rhymes. 


l. Twelfth Night 
Edited by J. C. DENT. 


2. Richard Il 
Edited by J. M. LorHIAN. 


3. Julius Caesar 
Edited by R. E. C. HouGuton. (The New Clarendon 
Shakespeare.) (2s. each. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


No teacher or student should use any other edition of 
these plays before examining this one, and after examining 
it, he will most probably not wish to use any other. The 
Introduction gives all that is necessary for students of 
secondary school age in a scholarly and interesting way. 
Footnotes give the meaning of unusual words and a general 
commentary placed at the end of the text interprets difficult 
passages and gives other literary and historical information, 
notes necessary only for advanced students being marked 
by brackets. Valuable appendices, including extracts from 
literary criticism on the play close volumes most attractively 
bound and printed. j 


Geography 


Problem-Maps : Europe and the British Isles 
By H. ALN WICK. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Although this book follows the general method of the 
World Series of Problem Exercises the standard of difficulty 
is generally higher. Many of the problems are suitable for 
students preparing for Higher School Certificate and 
University Scholarship Examinations. 


Wine-Dark Seas 
. By E. WHARTON. (12s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 


This is a picturesque description of a voyage of a twenty- 
ton Bermuda-rigged yacht between Syracuse and Athens 
by two naval officers whose knowledge and love of Ancient 
Greece are shown by a large number of appropriate quota- 
tions from the Greek classics. 


The Home of Man 
By B. G. HARDINCGHAM. (The Citizen Geographies, 


Book 1.) (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


This book is an outline description of the world as a 
planet followed by simple but logical accounts of the 
atmosphere, hydrosphere, climate, maps and the continents. 
In spite of the enormous amount of material it contains 
the text is readable and there are also a large number of 
interesting pictures. The book is suitable for use in non- 
selective central schools. 


The Skipper Ashore 
By C. B. Gyrorp. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 


The second series of the ' Skipper's' letters consists of 
short sketches of life in or near coastal districts of Europe, 


the Near East, Australasia, Africa and Japan. The informal 
style in which they are written makes the letters suitable 
as additional reading matter in the lower middle forms of 
secondary schools. 


Map-Makers 
By J. CorrrER and H. Jarre. (6s. net. Harrap.) 

In this book the personal achievements of the world’s 
leading explorers and geographers are described as stories 
of heroic adventure. Although the record of map-making 
ranges from Eratosthenes to Amundsen the central figure 
is always idealized and little is said of the immense amount 
of co-operative effort required to produce the accurate 
surveys upon which the maps are based. The book cannot 
be considered as a serious contribution to the literature of 
topographical surveying and map-making but the lively 
and interesting accounts of the persons described makes this 
a useful volume for the middle-form library. 


World-Wide Geography Practical Note Books : Junior 
Series 
By J. H. STEMBRIDGE and G. H. Farrs. Book 1: 
Seeing the World. Book 2: Peoples and Homes of 
other Lands. Book 3: Exploring the British Isles. 
Book 4: The World we Live in. (4d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

These excellent books contain exercises based upon the 
junior series of the World-Wide Geographies. Additional 
illustrations are used as an introduction to the geographical 
interpretation of pictures. Books 1 and 2 are particularly 
good and should be popular among the younger pupils while 
Books 3 and 4 are more suitable for use in senior schools. 
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History 


Britain and World Affairs, 1783-1936 
By R. M. RAYNER and W. T. G. AIREY. 
Longmans.) 

This work is the product of a not very satisfactory 
partnership. The first 200 pages consist of the final sections 
of Mr. Rayner's well-known and justly popular Concise 
History of Britain ; the last 100 pages form a new contri- 
bution from the pen of a New Zealand teacher, Mr. W. T. G. 
Airey. They deal with British foreign policy and they are 
quite well done. But they inevitably involve the sub- 
stantial repetition of much already treated in Mr. Rayner's 
Pages. Mr. Airey's monograph would have been better 
unaccompanied. 


(3s. 6d. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century and After 
(1782-1919) 
By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. New Edition. 
net. Longmans.) 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1922 under the 
title British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782-1901). 
It was reprinted no fewer than a dozen times between 1902 
and 1936, a sufficient tribute to its sterling merits. We 
now have a new edition, revised and considerably enlarged, 
under the title quoted above. The narrative is extended 
down to the end of the War. The distinguished author was 
loath to face the obvious difficulties of this task, but he 
yielded to the demand on grounds of educational utility. 
We are glad that he has done so, not only because the addi- 
tional matter meets a need in places where our recent history 
is studied, but also because we value his eminently fair 


(12s. 6d. 


account of such matters as the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
origin and the varied fortunes of the League of Nations. 


Atlas of English and Empire History : with Chrono- 
logical Notes and Summaries 
By C. B. Bowman. (Paper, 1s. 3d. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

A convenient elementary atlas containing sixteen un- 
coloured sketch maps illustrative of the history of Britain 
and the Empire from the eighth century A.D. to the present 
day. Each map is accompanied by a brief summary of the 
relevant history. 


Pioneers of Progress: Stories of Social History, 
1750-1920 
By C. S. S. HIC HAU. New Impression. (Is. 8d. 
Longmans.) 


An excellent text-book telling of the pioneer social work 
of such men as Edward Jenner, William Wilberforce, 
Robert Owen, Lord Shaftesbury and David Livingstone. 
It ends with the story of the founding of the League of 
Nations. 


A Short Constitutional History of England 
By C. W. PROSSER and Dr. MARGARET SHARP. 
Longmans.) 

A very competent and well-arranged manual of consti- 
tutional history summarizing in a most convenient manner 
much of the new information brought to light in the recent 
works of such scholars as Tout, Baldwin, Jolliffe and 
Turner. It provides an admirable introduction to its 
important subject. 


(ss. 


Mathematics 


The Teaching of Mathematics : a Bibliography 
By M. Brack. (University of London Institute of 
Education.) (6d. Christophers.) 

This is intended for those who wish to know the most 
valuable books in the enormous literature on the teaching 
of mathematics. The arrangement is by subject—history, 
teaching methods, &c.—and many entries are followed by 
brief comments. Those who know the Mathematical 
Association's “ List of Books for School Libraries will 
appreciate the similarity of arrangement. The present 
bibliography is comparatively brief, and might have included 
Boon's Companion (Longmans), Bell's Men of Mathematics 
(Gollancz) and Potter's Teaching of Arithmetic (Pitman). 
The author’s chief interests are revealed in the full notes 
on the philosophical aspects of mathematics. The section 
on the applications of mathematics might have been useful 
had it been expanded. There are some slips, the most 
serious being that which describes Boon’s ‘‘ Puzzle Papers 
in Arithmetic ” as out of print. 


Arithmetic of Daily Life 
By H. WEBB and J. C. HILL. 
University Press.) 

There are interesting sections on the ice-cream salesman, 
the cinema, buying from catalogues, and the surveyors’ 
chain. As in the previous books there are sections on geo- 
metry and algebra as well as much arithmetic. 


Fresh-Start Arithmetic 
By G. A. WRIGHT. 
Pitman.) 

This is a well-planned book which should enable the 
teacher to make arithmetic interesting to the backward 
child. There is an original series of games. 


(1s. 3d. net. Cambridge 


Teacher’s Book VI. (3s. net. 


Algebraical Dictation : a Systematic Series of Mental 
Questions in Elementary Algebra arranged for 
Dictation 
By A. Wispom. With Answers. 
of London Press.) 

This booklet contains sixty exercises, intended for the 
first ten minutes of the algebra lesson for beginners. Its 
aim 1s to give training and testing in those fundamental 
matters, e.g. the difference between xy? and x?y, which 
often cause confusion. The scope of the exercises is the 
Íour rules, positive and negative quantities, roots, indices, 
brackets, equations, symbolic expression. The exercises 
are stimulating and if worked in conjunction with an up-to- 
date text-book they should lead to a better grasp of algebra. 


A Modern First Geometry 
By W. G. BaTE. Parts 1 and 2. (1s.each. Pitman.) 
The emphasis in these books is on constructional and not 
deductive geometry. Some of the sections, e. g. those on 
arches, mouldings and borders are most interesting. Part 1 
contains angles and congruence, Part 2 is constructions and 
mensuration. 


Trigonometry 
By Prof. T. M. Mac ROBERT and W. ARTHUR. Part 3: 
Advanced Trigonometry. Part 4: Spherical Trigono- 
metry. (Part 3: 4s. 6d. Part 4: 3s. Methuen.) 
Part 3 discusses convergence of series, uniform conver- 
gence infinite products and functions of a complex variable. 
It would be a useful book for the really mathematical pupil. 
Part 4 is spherical trigonometry. The chief purpose is the 
solution of spherical triangles and we regret the entire 
omission of any reference to the applications in geodesy 
and astronomy. 


(1s. 3d. University 
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Miscellany 


Book-Keeping by Easy Stages 
By H. REYNARD and D. HUSTLER. 
and Faber.) 

Planned on novel lines, this book will appeal to the person 
who wishes to know how to deal with simple accounts 
rather than to the student, whose object is a full knowledge 
of book-keeping and the complexities of advanced accounts. 
Part I commences with the private accounts of an average 
man of the middle class and concludes with the accounts 
of the owner of a boarding-house. Part 11 deals, in a 
simple manner, with the accounts of the sole trader, the 
partnership and the limited company. 


Elementary Book-Keeping | 
By H. C. RoBERTS. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The principles of book-keeping are presented in a clear 
and simple manner, and this book is suitable for young 
students approaching the subject for the first time. The 
method of approach is through the ledger, trial balance and 
simple profit and loss accounts. Then follow the sub- 
sidiary books, the cash book and the journal; and finally 
the accounts of the sole trader and the partnership. There 
is an abundance of clearly stated examples followed by 
appropriate exercises. 


The Groundwork of Book-Keeping 
By G. O. SUTHERLAND and W. PAp CET. (3s. Harrap.) 
The method of approach in this book is through the 
ledger, followed by the books of original entry. The 


(5s. net. Faber 


fundamental principles are stressed and the student is 
trained from the very beginning to see the twofold aspect 
of every transaction. The earlier chapters deal only with 
the most elementary aspects of the subject, while the later 
chapters give the more difficult applications of the principles 
to the accounts of the sole trader and the partnership and 
conclude with a chapter on consignment accounts. The 
syllabuses of the elementary examinations of the Royal 
Society of Arts, the London Chamber of Commerce and 
similar examining bodies are amply covered. The text is 
clearly explained and logically arranged. The printing and 
binding are excellent for a book so reasonably priced. We 
can, therefore, recommend this book to the notice of those 
interested in the teaching of elementary book-keeping. 


Library Co-operation in the British Isles 
By L. NEWCOMBE. (Practical Library Handbooks, 
No. 4.) (ss. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is another volume in the useful series of library 
handbooks published by Allen & Unwin. It deals with the 
need and development of a system of library co-operation 
in the British Isles, which led to the establishment of the 
National Central Library. The relationship between the 
National Central Library and the Regional Library svstem 
is explained and the procedure for borrowing books is 
described in detail. Any one who is contemplating research 
or who has to guide advanced reading would do well to 
study this lucid and effective handbook. 


Modern Languages 


Spiel mit Wolken und Winden: Erzáhlung aus dem 
Segelfliegerleben 
By H. DITTMER. 
millan.) 

This story will interest boys who are attracted by flying 
and gliding or may induce them to become so. It is a well 
produced story with a minimum of technical terms; it 
should suit a second or third year form. 


J. Zehn ziehen den Rhein hinauf 
2. Franzl besucht Berlin 
3. Die Ferienkolonie 
By D. JENNER. (German Readers for Beginners.) 
(1s. 3d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
Pleasant readers for beginners, with plenty of illustrations, 
and with questions and vocabularies. They might be used 
toward the end of the first year. 


Beginning Norwegian : a Grammar and Reader 
By Prof. E. I. HAuGEN. (Harrap’s Modern Language 
Series.) (ss. net. Harrap.) 

It is encouraging to see that French and German are 
not the only languages to be studied. A short while ago 
we noticed a Danish dictionary and now we have this well- 
printed first Norwegian course. If we are to increase our 
commerce we must know the languages of our customers. 


J'ai Souvenance 
By F. DE GRAND’CoMBE. 1: Le Matin. 
Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
Hachette.) 
Of contemporary French authors there are two who are 
known by name to the man in the street and to thesecondary 


Edited by J. Rivers. (2s. Mac- 


(18 fr. 
London : 


schoolboy. One is M. André Maurois ; the other is M. Félix 
Boillot who writes both under his real name and under 
his regional pseudonym of Félix de Grand’Combe. He feels 
he ought not to wait till he reaches 80, as Goethe did, before 
writing his memoirs. Here we have the first instalment 
which tells us of his childhood in the Franche Comté, his 
adventures at the village school, and, when his father was 
moved to a mastership in Paris, of his schooldays at Rollin, 
Henri IV and Chaptal. As his German was bad he was sent 
to German Switzerland to improve it. Later, for a similar 
reason, he was sent to a private school at Dover. Asaresult 
he came out first in English at the Concours Général. 
After taking his baccalauréat he did his year’s military 
service at Nancy, and we leave him at the end of it. This 
does not seem very exciting ; but the style is so brisk and 
engaging and the author relates so many curious and comic 
incidents and tells so many witty stories that every modern 
language master would do well to add it to his library, if only 
for the purpose of using extracts from it as unseens. We 
look forward eagerly to the appearance of his second volume. 


Zum Wiedererzahlen : a Collection of Simple German 
Anecdotes and Stories for Intensive Reading and 
Reproduction 
Collected and Arranged by P. G. WILSON. (28. 
Macmillan.) 

This series of anecdotes would interest a second year 
form and free it from the drudgery of a course. In an 
introduction Mr. Wilson explains fully how he has used 
the material himself, and other teachers who find a form 
getting torpid could do worse than follow his plan. 
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Religious Knowledge 


|. The Bible Teacher's Difficulties 
By Dr. F. J. RAE. (3s. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 

2. Origins and Growth of the New Testament 
By G. B. AYRE. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

3. The Making and Meaning of the Bible 
By G. BARCLAV. Fourth Edition. (rs. net. Student 
Christian Movement Press.) 

Three short presentations of the modern approach to the 
Bible. Mr. Barclay's is a cheap edition of a book originally 
published in 1923. Dr. Rae and Mr. Ayre write for the 
teacher, while Mr. Barclay's lectures are more '' popular ”’ 
in form, and suitable for reading by young people them- 
selves. All three are to be recommended. What Mr. Ayre 
writes about the Gospels is particularly sound and up to 
date. He has an interesting appendix on the manuscripts, 
including the recently discovered Chester-Beatty papyri. 
Dr. Rae deals helpfully with many points which are of 
real difficulty to the inexperienced teacher—O.T. ideas of 
God, legend and history, the Virgin Birth, for example ; 
on the question of miracle he seems too anxious to make the 
best of both worlds—such a phrase as '' the providential 
happening of natural events merely succeeds in begging 
the question. But as a whole the book is on the right lines. 


Religious Education in Provided Schools 
By T. F. KiNLocH. (Handbooks of Religious Educa- 
tion. (1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
We hope that many who are responsible for religious 
teaching in Council schools—from directors of education 
downward—will read this excellent little essay. Mr. Kinloch 


is Adviser on Religious Education to the Wolverhampton 
Education Authority, and what he writes on organization, 
syllabus, class teaching and worship is both practical and 
enlightened. 


The World in which Jesus Lived 
By Basi, MATHEWS. (2s.6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

Mr. Mathews' scholarship, as well as his knowledge of 
Palestine, is fully adequate for his task, and the result is an 
extremely interesting little book which should be of great 
assistance to teachers—and is, indeed, suitable for actual 
class-work. What he describes of the geographv, history 
and everyday life of Palestine—as well as of the Greek and 
Roman way of life—illuminates much in the Gospels which 
it is otherwise hard for the modern reader to understand. 
The style is simple and direct, and the illustrations excellent. 
We cordially recommend the book. 


The Epistle to the Romans, in the Revised Version 
With Introduction and Commentary by Prof. K. E. 
Kirk. (The Clarendon Bible.) (4s. 6d. net. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

A full, and very competent, treatment of the most diff- 
cult of all St. Paul's letters. The Editor is the new Bishop 
of Oxford. Like the other volumes in this well-known series, 
its scholarship is modern, its interpretation somewhat 
conservative. Suitable for Higher Certificate candidates at 
schools, perhaps—though it is doubtful whether such detailed 
work on St. Paul is of value even in a Sixth Form—but 
more especially for theological students and teachers. 


Science 


General Plant Physiology 
By E. C. BARTON WRIGHT. 
Norgate.) 

The author intends this book for university students in 
their first and second years ; it is thus too advanced for use 
in schools, but should, nevertheless, be in the hands of 
school teachers of botany. Though the preface disclaims 
the inclusion of the most recent research in any one par- 
ticular branch, the information given in every section 1s 
well up to date, and the literature published during this 
century is cited. The whole subject is throughout presented 
with admirable lucidity, and several erroneous views, 
e.g. that on xerophytes, that still find a place in some ele- 
mentary text-books, are refuted. One criticism may be 
permitted—the index is not very complete; '' hormones," 
to which Sir F. Gowland Hopkins alludes in the Foreword, 
is not indexed ; and there are other omissions. 


Biological Drawings 
By C. von Wyss. Second Series: Botanical Studies. 
(Portfolio of 12 Drawings, 6s. 6d. Separate Drawings, 
6d. each. University of London Press.) 

Teachers of botany often have difficulty in inducing their 
pupils to draw as they should. Here are provided excellent 
examples showing the style and dimensions that should 
be employed. The twelve sheets (thick card, measuring 
13 in. by gin.) have the following titles: Winter Buds of 
Trees, Germination, Dicotyledonous Flowering Plant, 
Monocotyledonous Flowering Plant, Pollination, Indehis- 
cent Fruits, Dehiscent Fruits, Vegetative Reproduction, 


(15s. net. Williams and 


Plant Anatomy, Fern, Algae, Fungi. They are thus of 
service throughout an elementary course. 


A B C of Agrobiology : the Quantitative Science of 
Plant Life and Plant Nutrition for Gardeners, 
Farmers and General Readers 
By Dr. O. W. WILLcox. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This most interesting work should be read by all who wish 

to comprehend the fundamental scientific principles on 
which the practice of applying artificial manures to the soil 
should be based. By driving home the fact that a large 
quantity of one kind of plant food in the soil will not exert 
its full effect unless it is properly supported by others, and 
by stressing the importance of accurate analysis of the soil 
itself, the author enables the farmer or gardener to formulate 
a definite and non-wasteful programme for the quantitative 
use of fertilizers in order to obtain the best results. In wise 
consideration of readers the advanced mathematics involved 
in the calculations that have been made are relegated to the 
final chapter, so that the main part of the book is intelligible 
by any educated person. 


Heredity and Politics 
By Prof. J. B. S. HALDANE. 
Unwin.) 

This book is based on the author’s Muirhead Lectures 
delivered at Birmingham University in 1937. In it he, with 
expert authority, discusses the bearings of our present 
knowledge of the phenomena of heredity on the future of 
the human, particularly the English, race. Little or no 


(7s. 6d. net. Allen & 
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application of this knowledge has been made in Britain ; 
but grave doubts are cast upon the measures, e.g. steriliza- 
tion, that have been taken by some other countries in the 
hope of preventing the addition of yet more defectives to 
their population. The book is a very valuable contribution 
to the literature of this admittedly difficult subject, and 
deserves the careful attention of eugenicists and of our 
legislators. Festina lente. 


Beneath the Surface : the Cycle of River Life 
By H. E. T. Coston. (The Design of Life Series.) 
(5s. Country Life.) 

Of the inhabitants of our fresh waters, fish, chiefly of 
the salmon tribe, claim the greater part of this book. The 
arrangement is seasonal, beginning with mid-autumn, and 
so through winter, spring, summer and early autumn round 
again to the start. The behaviour of the fish at each period 
is described and sensibly discussed ; and there are some 
very interesting photographs on which the author is to be 
congratulated. It may, however, be pointed out to him 
that " algae is a plural word and not a singular as he 
repeatedly employs it; and (bottom of page 50) he is 
wrong in stating '' the eggs of frogs are fertilized before they 
are laid.“ 


Nature's Playground 
By M. CoRDEL1A E. LEIGH. Book I.. (1s. 8d. Collins.) 
In this splendidly illustrated little book Miss Leigh tells 
us in an attractive manner about flowers, birds, and many 
other animals that occur in the countryside or on our coasts ; 
and occasionally goes farther afield to foreign lands. Her 
accounts are very accurate and thoroughly interesting. Asa 
reader for juveniles the book can be warmly commended. 
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J. The Observer's Book of Trees and Shrubs of the 
British Isles 
2. The Observer's Book of British Butterflies 
Compiled by W. J. Srokok. (2s. 6d. net each. Warne.) 
Armed with these handy little volumes the rambler should 
have no difficulty in identifying the trees and shrubs or the 
butterflies that he comes across. Both are well illustrated, 
measure 5 in. by 33 in., and together weigh but just 
over I lb. 


Elementary Experimental Chemistry 
By J. C. Hocc and Dr. C. L. BICKEL. 
New York: Oxford University Press.) 
This is something really new and refreshing among text- 
books of practical chemistry. The Phillips Exeter Academy 
has a high reputation for its teaching of science, and if the 
present book is a typical example of the methods of instruc- 
tion given there, the reputation must be thoroughly deserved. 
The choice of experiments in an elementary course is 
necessarily limited, and it is not in this respect that the 
book is noteworthy ; where it excels is in the skill with which 
the pupils who use it are led to extract every particle of 
information that the experiments can provide. Mr. Hogg 
and Dr. Bickel are not of the Add some A to B and see 
what happens; then go on to the next experiment '' school 
of chemistry teachers. They first give a succinct and lucid 
summary of the general theory involved in the work to be 
done ; next they provide precise instructions for the student 
(whom they do not presume to be utterly devoid of intelli- 
gence); and finally they ask short but searching questions 
which will at once reveal whether the import of the experi- 
ment has been appreciated. The book is altogether 
admirable: may we expect to have a theoretical text-book 
to accompany it ? 


(8s. 6d. net. 


Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 


The Arts of Mankind 
Written and Illustrated by H. W. Van Loon. 
net. Harrap.) 
Drawing Without Tears 
By I. FENwICK. (ss. net. 
Simple Designs for Scissor Cuts 
Designed by C. DEALTRY. 
packet. Warne.) 
A Three-Year Course in Handicraft in Wood 
By R. S. Forses. Teacher's Book 2. (2s. 6d. Collins.) 
Teach Yourself Embroidery : a Book of Self-Instruction in the Art 
of Embroidery 
Prepared under the Direction of Mary THOMAS. 


(158. 


Oxford University Press.) 


Series 1-3. (rs. 6d. each 


(EUP Book). (2s. net. English Universities Press.) 
Handwriting : Everyman’s Craft 
By G. HEwiTT. (ros. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


Rides round the World : Ten Outline Pictures for Colouring 
(Friendship Frieze, No. 3.) (6d. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 

Coloured Paper Work 
By I. P. RosEAMAN. 
Press.) 


(3s. net. Leicester: The Drvad 


BIOGRAPHY 


Percy Pitt of Covent Garden and the B.B.C. 
By J. D. CHAMIER. (ros. 6d. net. 

Isaac Newton, 1642-1727 
By J. W. N. SuLLivan. With a Memoir of the Author 
by C. SINGER. (8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

John Tiptoft (1427-1470) 
By R. J. MITCHELL. (16s. net. Longmans.) 

Lord Odo Russell, First Baron Ampthill : Ambassador to Bismarck 
By Dr. WINIFRED TAFFs. (15s. net. Muller.) 


Arnold.) 


Fifty Famous Lives 
By G. H. Hornovp. 
(1s. 2d. Collins.) 


(The Laurel and Gold Series.) 


. CLASSICS 
Beginning Latin 
By G. HIGHET. (4s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Portrait of Socrates : being the Apology, Crito and Phaedo of Plato 
in an English Translation, with Introductions and Notes 
By Sir R. W. LiviNGSTONE. (6s. net. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 


ECONOMICS 
Distributing the Gifts : Distribution and Commerce 
By A. H. THoMas. (“ The Nation's Livelihood 
Books, 3.) (2s. 3d. Pitman.) 
An Introduction to Money 
By W. A. L. CourBoRN. (6s. net. Longmans.) 
Political Arithmetic : a Symposium of Population Studies 
Edited by L. HoGBEN. (30s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
How We Live 
By Sir JouN A. ManRiorr. 
(The World's Manuals.) 
sity Press.) 


Second edition, revised. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 


EDUCATION 

Scotland at School : Education for Citizenship 
By Sir ALEXANDER MACEWEN. (1s. net. 
Boyd.) 

School Histories at War : a Study of the Treatment of our Wars 
in the Secondary School History Books of the United States 
and in those of its former Enemies 
By A. WALWORTH. (ss. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard University Press; London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 


Oliver & 
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Education in Pacific Countries : interpreting a Seminar Conference 
of Educators and Social Scientists conducted by the University 
of Hawaii, 1936 


By Prof. F. M. KEESIN G. (8s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Community School 
Edited by S. EVERETT. (8s. 6d. net. New York and 


London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

Scholastic, Economic and Social Backgrounds of Unemployed Youth 
By W. F. DEARBORN and J. W. M. RoTHNEy. (Harvard 
Bulletins in Education, No. 20.) (6s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Harvard University, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences : Sum- 
maries of Theses accepted in partial Fulfilment of the Require- 
ments of the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1936 

(Bs. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press.) 

Scholars, Workers and Gentlemen 
By M. S. MacLean. (The Inglis Lecture, 1938.) 
(4s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press.) 

Educational Needs of the 14-15 Group : a Record of an Experiment 
in a Senior School 
By A. GREENHOUGH. (5s. net. The Unicorn Press.) 

Training in Democracy : the New Schools of Czechoslovakia 
By Dr. F. H. STUERM. (New York: Inor Publishing 
Co. 

N Handbook of Commercial and Technical Education: 
Organization, Administration, Examinations, Syllabuses, Quali- 
fications, Careers 
Edited by H. Downs. Part 1: Commercial Education. 
Part 2: Technical Education. (15s. net. Pitman.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
. The New Girl and Nancy : a Story of School and the Open Air 
. That Boarding School Girl 
. Nancy at St. Bride's 
By Dorita F. BRUCE. 
. The Rival Captains : a Public School Story 
. The Sporting House 
. The Wharton Medal 
By R. BIRD. 
(Modern Stories for the Schoolroom.) 
Oxford University Press.) 
Modern English 
By F. F. Potter. 
Peggy and Paul and Laddy 
By Mary J. CARR. 
J. The Flying Schoolgirl 
By R. WALKER. 
2. Lost in the Pacific 
By L. SURREY. 
(Harrap's Adventure Library.) 
Is. 3d. Harrap.) 
The Children's Ali Baba 
Retold by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
Birthday of Obash 
Told and Illustrated by AUDREY CHALMERS. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 
Lob Lie-by-the-Fire 
By JuLiANA H. EWING. 
Press.) 
Each in his Way : Stories of Famous Animals 
By ALICE GALL and F. Crew. (6s. net. 
University Press.) 
Gray, Collins and their Circle 
Edited by W. T. WILLIAus and G. H. VALLINs. 
(Methuen's English Classics.) Second (School) Edition. 
(2s. Methuen.) 
Practical Prose Readers 
By E. ALBERT. (Book 1, 2s. 3d. 
Book 3, 2s. 9d. Harrap.) 
Plain English: a Book for those who seek a more 
Acquaintance with their own Language 
By W. FREEMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
Chambers’s School Dictionary 
Compiled by A. B. ANDERSON and J. E. ARKIESON. 
Edited by T. C. Corrocorr. (1s. 3d. Chambers.) 


OQ Un Wh — 


(1s. gd. each. 


Book 3. (1s. 5d. Pitman.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


(No. I, 28. No. 2, 


(od. Harrap.) 


(3s. 6d. 
(5s. net. Oxford University 


Oxford 


Book 2, 2s. 8d. 
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J. Stories, Essays and Poems 
By W. DE LA MARE. 
2. The Georgian Literary Scene 
By F. SWINNERTON. 
(Everyman's Library, Nos. 940 and 943.) 
each. Dent. 
The Mary McClure Golden Story Book 
By Mary McCLURE. (2s. 6d. University of London 
Press.) 
The Amateur Stage : a Book of Modern Play Production 
By F. F. BROTHERTON and A. R. HoBBS. With an 
Appendix by Dr. J. W. GRIEVE. (5s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 
J. Lion of Sparta: a One-Act Play for Boys or Men 
By T. B. Morris. 
2. His Majesty Masquerades : a One-Act Play 
By EDITH M. BARLING. 
3. Nothing Ever Happens : a Play in One Act 
By R. J. M. GREGOR. 
(6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
Poems of Action 
Selected by V. H. CoLLI NS. Second Edition, with 
additional Poems. (3s. Oxford University Press.) 
Three Little Milly-Molly-Mandy Plays for Children : adapted from 
"* Milly-Molly-Mandy Stories 
By Joyce L. BRISLEV. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 
Six Little Plays for Children 
By Monica THORNE. Second (School) Edition. (1s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 
1. Twelfth Night 
Edited by J. C. DENT. 
2. Richard Il 
Edited by J. M. LOTHIAN. 
J. Julius Caesar 
Edited by R. E. C. HOUGHTON. 
(The New Clarendon Shakespeare.) (2s. each. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 
Picture Tales for Little Folk 
By Erra DEALTRY. Books 1-4. (2d. each. Warne.) 
Think it Out : a Course in Criticism and Composition 
By J. D. STEPHENSON. E gd. Methuen.) 
The Way to English : a Course in Four Books in Reading, Observing. 
Speaking, Writing 
By A. M. Ross. (Books 1 and 2, IS. 4d. each. Book 3. 
Is. 6d. Book 4, 1s. 9d. Longmans.) 
Modern English 
By F. F. PorrER. Book 2. 
l. The Oakhill Guide Company 
Adapted from the Story by FELICITY KEITH. 
2. Wrecker's Bay : a Yarn of Holiday Adventure 
Adapted from the Story by P. Woopcock. 
(Fhe Happy Traveller Stories.) (1s. 6d. each. Blackie.) 
l. Things to Know 
2. Things To Do 
By FLoRENCE M. CLARK. (The Wonder World Rcaders, 
Iand2.) (1s.each. Warne.) 
The Young Forty-niners 
By C. B. RurLEv. (Arnold's Continuous Story Readers, 


(2s. net 


(1s. 4d. Pitman.) 


Grade 3.) (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The Magic Box 
By D. H. WILSON. (3s. 6d. Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne.) 


A Century of Lyrics, 1550-1650 
Edited by D. C. WHIMSTER. 
Post-Victorian Poetry 
By H. PALMER. (12s. 6d. net. 
Memory, and other Poems 
By W. DE LA MARE. 
The London Dramatic Books 
By R. BENNETT. First Series. Book 1 : Let's Pretend. 
(Paper covers, 4d. ; limp cloth, 6d.) Book 2: Make- 
Believe. (Paper covers, 6d. ; limp cloth, 8d.). Book 3: 
Your Turn Next. (Paper covers, 8d. ; limp cloth, 10d.) 
Book 4: What Shall We Be? (Paper covers, 10d. 
limp cloth, 1s.) Teacher's Book 1, for use with Pupil's 
Books 1 and 2. Teacher's Book 2, for use with Pupil's 
Books 3 and 4. (IS. 6d. each.) (University of London 
Press.) 


(2s. 3d. Arnold.) 
Dent.) 


(6s. net. Constable.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 
West of the Moon: a Book of Explorers 
By ELIZABETH J. Booc-WarsoN and J. ISABEL 
CARRUTHERS. (Limp Cloth, 2s. 2d. Cloth Boards, 
2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 


Problem Maps 
Revision Series. By H. ALNwick. (3s. Harrap.) 
Modern Geography 
Book 1: Foundations of Geography. By D. M. 
PREECE and H. R. B. Woop. (3s. 6d. University 


Tutorial Press.) 
African Mirage : the Record of a Journey 

By HovNINGEN-HUENE. (12s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
l. First Moroccan Journey 

By Vice-Admiral C. V. UsBORNE. 
2. Albanian Journey 

By BERNARD NEWMAN. 
3. Through the Sudan 

By Major A. R. DuGMORE. 

(Pitman's Travel Series.) (1s. 9d. each. Pitman.) 
The Lakeland Landscape 

By G. CLARK and W. H. THOMPSON. 

Landscapes.) (7s. 6d. net. Black.) 
Man, the World Over 


(The County 


By C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL. Book 1. 
(2s. 9d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
HISTORY 
Philips’ Atlas of Ancient and Classical History 
Edited by R. Murr and G. Puitip. (5s. Philip.) 


But We Shall Rise Again: a Narrative History of Chartism 
By R. Groves. (6s. net. Secker & Warburg.) 

History of the United States of America 
By Dr. H. W. ErsoN. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(12s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Speeches and Documents on International Affairs, 1918-37 
Edited by Dr. A. B. KEITH. Vols. 1 and 2. (World's 
Classics.) (2s. net each. Oxford University Press.) 

English History in a New Setting—3 „ Economic and 
Social, as well as Political and Military 
By V. Simms. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

A Commentary on Macaulay's History of England 
By Sir CHARLES FiRTH. (21s. net. Macmillan.) 

Unto Caesar 
By F. A. VorGT. (ros. net. Constable.) 

Persons and Periods : Studies 
By G. D. H. Corr. (12s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Civilization in Europe 
By Prof. J. S. ScHaAPIRO and Prof. R. B. Morris. 
Part 1: Ancient and Medieval Times. Part 2: Modern 
Times in Europe. (ros. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
By HERE SPAULL. (Life in Other Lands.) (1s. 6d. net. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 

Wagons and Warriors : the Colonization of South Africa 
By M. C. Borer. (Colonial Adventure and Achieve- 
ment.) (1s. rod. Pitman. 

Our Yesterdays : the Story of the British Peoples 
Book 2: From the Death of Queen Elizabeth to the 
French Revolution. By MARGAREr M. ELLIOTT. 
(2s. 6d. Arnold.) 


MATHEMATICS 
A New Algebra for Schools 
By C. V. DuRELL. 
Bell.) 
A Modern First Geometry 
By W. G. Barr. Complete Edition (with Answers). 
(qs. Pitman.) 
Arithmetic of the Home 
By D. E. ACKLAND. Book 2 (with Answers). (2s. 3d. 
Pitman.) 
Real Arithmetic 
By A. BURNISTON. 
: (rs. 2d. Collins.) 
The betes Notation : Introducing Negative Digits with Twelve 
as Base 
By J. H. JoHNsToN. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Part 3 (Shorter Version). (2s. 


Senior Series, Pupil's Book 3. 
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A School Arithmetic 
By C. W. GopFreEy and R. C. B. Tait. (38. 6d. 


Blackie.) 
MISCELLANY 


The Book of General Knowledge 
By R. R. MARTIN. (7s. 6d. net. English Universities 


Press.) 

Empire Opportunities : a Survey of the Possibilities of Overseas 
Settlement - 
Contributed by Dominions and other Experts. (7s. 6d. 
net. Blackie. 


How to Study Handbook 


By Prof. R. W. FREDERICK. With the editorial 


assistance of Prof. W. H. BuRTON. (5s. net. New 
York: Appleton-Century Co.) 

A Key to Stamp Collecting 
By D. B. ARMSTRONG. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Wrestling 
By P. LoNcHunsT. (Blackie's Sports Series.) (2s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 


A Year's Course in Speech Training 
By Dr. ANNE H. MCALLISTER. (4s. 6d. net. University 
of London Press.) 

One Hundred Games and Activities : 
Six to Sixteen 
By WiNIFRED I. WARREN. 
London Press.) 

Exercises In Speech Training 
By A. HEADLEY. (Is. 2d. Blackie.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


suitable for Children from 


(is. 9d. University of 


Topaze i 

By M. PacNor. Edition Scolaire préparée par A. G. 
BovÉEe. (Heath's Modern Language Series.) (2s. 9d. 
Heath.) 

A Standard German Vocabulary of 2,932 Words and 1,500 Idioms, 
illustrated in Typical Phrases and Sentences 
By Prof. C. M. Purin. (The Heath-Chicago German 
Series.) (2s. Heath.) 

Le Masque de Fer : Roman Historique 


By R. JEAN-BouLan. Edited by P. G. WILSON. (2s. 
Macmillan.) 

A French Course for To-Day 
By K. G. Brooxs and H. F. Cook. Part I. (rs. 9d. 


Dent.) 
Frére Jacques and other Simple Plays 
By SimonneE S. Manson. (IS. od. Arnold) 
Wie sagt man das auf deutsch ? a Practical Guide to Spoken German 


By ANNINA P. Danton and G. H. DANTON. (3s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

A Concise French Grammar 
By Dr. M. W. Murray and E. Casati. (28. 6d. 


Rivingtons. 

Teach Yourself French : a Book of Self-Instruction in French based 
on the Work by Sir John Adams | 
Completely Revised and Enlarged by N. S. WILSON. 
(EUP Book.) (2s. net. English Universities Press.) 

French Songs for Schools : a Collection of Medieval and Provincial 
Airs 
Edited by F. F. BRorHERTON and A. R. HOBBS. 
(1s. 3d. Blackie.) 


MUSIC 
Alicia, or The Magic Fishbone : an Operetta for Treble Voices 
based on a Story by Charles Dickens 
Libretto by MARGARET Rose. Music by T. F. DUNHILL. 
(3s. Arnold.) 
Harmony for Schools and Colleges : a Text-Book for Class Use, 
on Aural Foundations 
By Dr. ANNIE O. WARBURTON. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
The Standardization of a Graded Word Reading Test 
By Dr. P. E. VERNON. (Publications of the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education, 12.) (rs. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 
Designs for Personality 
By MARGARET E. BENNETT and Prof. H. C. HAND. 


(7s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 


(as. 6d. Longmans.) 
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Student Guldance Techniques : 
High Schools and Colleges 
By Prof. D. G. PATERSON, GWENDOLEN G. SCHNEIDLER 
and Prof. E. G. WirLiAMsoN. (18s. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 

Emotion and the Educative Process : a Report of the Committee 
on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process 
By Prof. D. A. PREscoTT. ($1.50. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
Buried Bethlehem : a New Guide to Holy Places in Palestine 
By D. R. CHALMERs-HuNT. Part 1. (5s. net. Canter- 
bury: Historical Research Publishing Co.) 
Hindu Scriptures : Hymns from the Rigveda, Five Upanishads, 
The Bhagavadgita 
Edited by N. Macwicor. 
No. 944.) (2s. net. Dent.) 
The Church Takes Root in India 
By B. MaTHEws. (2s. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 
The Story of Instruction : the Church, the Renaissances and the 
Reformations 
By E. C. Moore. (17s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


SCIENCE 
Sir Alan Cobham's Book of the Air 
Edited by Sir ALAN CoBHAM. Blackie.) 
The Foundations of Nutrition 
By Prof. Mary S. Rose. Third Edition. 
New York: Macmillan.) 
The Evolution of Physics : the Growth of Ideas from the Early 
Concepts to Relativity and Quanta 


a Handbook for Counsellors in 


(Everyman's Library, 


(5s. net. 


(15s. net. 


By A. EINSTEIN and L. INFELD. (8s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

A Text-Book of Physics 
By Prof. L. B. SPiNNEv. Fifth Edition. (16s. net. 


New York: Macmillan.) 

Organic Chemistry : a Text-Book for Science and Medical Students 
By Dr. F. Prescott and D. Rince. (8s. 6d. University 
Tutorial d B 

An Introduction to Geology 


By Prof. A. E. TRUEMAN. (4s. net. Murby.) 
Tutorial Pharmacy 
By J. W. Cooper. Third Edition. (17s. 6d. net. 


Pitman.) 
Philips’ Biology Wall Charts 
Designed, Drawn and Edited by the Rev. R. A. ELLIS 
and A. E. Erris C. 12: Earthworm—General 
Anatomy. D.15: Green Algae. (6s. 3d. each. Philip.) 
Nature's Playground 


By M. CoxpELIA E. LEIGH. Books 2 and 3. (1s. 8d. 
each. Collins.) 

Elementary Practical Physics 
By Prof. N. H. BLAck and Prof. H. N. Davis. (8s. 6d. 


net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Science for the Services: Aircraft Apprentices R. A. F. and Artificer 
Apprentices R.N. 
By D. B. PEAcocK. 
Press.) 
Character in Fish 
By C. BowER-SHORE. (Is. 6d. net. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

Report on the Co-ordination of Instruction and Examinations in 
Painting and Decorating, prepared at a Conference called by 
the Incorporated Institute of British Decorators, and Repre- 
sentatives of Craft and Educational Bodies, February, 1938 

Board of Education : Science Museum 
One Hundred Years of Transatlantic Steam Naviga- 
tion, 1838-1938: a Brief Outline of the History and 
Development of the Atlantic Ferry since the Advent 
of the Steamship, as illustrated by a special Exhibition 
at the Science Museum. By H. P. SPRATT. (6d. 
H. M. S. O.) 

Controversy on Spain between H. A. Gwynne, Editor of the 
' Morning Post, and A. Ramos Oliveira, Spanish Writer 
(6d. United Editorial Ltd.) 

Education in Republican Spain : a Brief Survey 
(2d. United Editorial Ltd.) 


(1s. 6d. Cambridge University 


Epworth Press.) 
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Ninth Quinquennial Report on Public Instruction in Burma for 
the Years 1932-3 to 1936-7 
(1:4 rupees; 1s. 11d. Rangoon: Government Print- 
ing and Stationery.) 
L.T.A. Register of Recommended Hotels, Boarding Houses and 
Apartments, 1938 
(6d. London Teachers Association.) 
The Military Situation in Spain after Teruel 
By Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton. 
Editorial Ltd.) 
Board of Education 
Vacation Courses in England and Wales and Scotland, 
1938. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Annual Report for 1937 of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education. By N. M. BUTLER. 
Fitness Wins: Twenty-four Ways of Keeping Fit 
2d. net. National Fitness Council.) 
The Public and Preparatory Schools Year Book, 1938 
Edited by C. H. Deane, A. P. W. DEANE and L. W. 
TAYLOR. (ros. 6d. net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 
Health and Cleanliness Council 
Suggestions for a Local Health and Cleanliness Cam- 
paign. Revised Edition. 
Ministry of Labour : London Regional Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment 
Third Annual Report, 1937. (3d. net. H. M. S. O.) 
Bureau of Education, India 
Education in India in 1935-36. (1.14 rupees ; 38. 3d. 
Delhi : Manager of Publications.) 
Board of Education 
List 43 (1937): Elementary Education, England and 
Wales. Cost per child, Elementary Education: 
Calculated upon the Actual net Expenditure of Local 
Education Authorities in the financial years (1st April 
to 31st March), 1934-35, 1935-36 and 1936-37 respec- 
tively. (6d. net. H.M.S.O. 
Recreation in Industry : a Guide to Existing Facilities 
(1s. Industrial Welfare Society.) 
The Raleigh Cruising Game | 
(Free. Nottingham: The Raleigh Cycle Co.) 
Memoria de Ensefianze Primaria y Normal, correspondiente al 
Afio 1937 
Presentada al Consejo Nacional de Ensefianza Primaria 
y Normal por su Presidente Jose C. WILLIMAN. 


(ad. United 


Royal Academy.—Of outstanding educational interest 
in this year's Exhibition is Harold Knight's Dr. M. D. Brock, 
a wonderful portrait of the well-known Head Mistress of 
Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell. Loris Rey exhibits 
a sculptured head : Sir Michael Sadler. School architecture 
is well represented in the Architectural Room. A. E. 
Richardson and C. Lovett Gill show their excellent design 
for the new North London Collegiate School at Canons Park, 
Edgware. Other exhibits in this room are Stephen 
Wilkinson: Technical College, Nelson; Julian Leathart: 
Senior Elementary School, Baldock, Herts.; William A. 
Forsyth : Oundle School, new Boarding Houses ; Oswald P. 
Milne: Girls’ Modern School, Bedford; and W. Fraser 
Granger: New School Hall of St. Margaret's, Bushey. 


$ id g 


Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, LTD., have issued their annual 
catalogue of Secondary and Higher Text-books. The titles 
are classified by subjects, notes are provided on most of 
them and new books are marked. 

* * * 


The Spring List issued by the J. B. Lippincott CoMPANY 
contains reminders of works already published. Thus 
there is an account of Early Man, edited by G. G. MacCurdy, 
containing contributions from thirty-six distinguished men 
of science, while another reference is to Mary Evans's 
Costume throughout the Ages, a second edition of which has 
been issued. 
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For announcement of 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
See below. 


For SOHOOL and COLLEGE Notices 
See pages 425-7, 449, 476 and 495 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Vacation Course in Education 


VACATION COURSE in Educa- 

tion will be held from August 1-27, 1938. 

It is to both men and women and is not con- 
fined members of the University. 

Graduates of British Universities (and under 
certain conditions of other universities also) who have 
completed not less than seven years' efficient and full 
time service in approved schools, and who attend the 
full Course of four weeks, may be admitted without 
further residence to the Examination for the Univer- 
sity Diploma in Education. 

Apply to THE DIRECTO 
Department of Education, 
Oxford. 


UNIVERSITÉ DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours ably rr et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation et commerce 
francais méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 


R, Oxford University 
15 Norham Gardens, 


Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 
Exposition Universelle. Facilités de voyage et 
de séjour. 


Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétariat du 
Comité, 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
LC. P.; Non- examination Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are also prepared for Matriculation, Leaving 
Exams., Locals, Professional Prelims., &c. Tutorial 

56 Graduate Teachers. Prospectus 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D, Director of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COL- 


LEGE, Salusbury R London, N.W. 6. 
Recognized the Board of ucation and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher's 
Diploma of the University of London, Teacher's 
Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union Jor guno Infant, and Nursery School 
teachers. The ege offers the year’s training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in 
Secondary Schools and is one of the Institutions 
spproved for the year’s training for the Seco 

eacher's Art te of the University of Oxford. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply PRINCIPAL, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON,M.A. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


eee 


University 
Correspondence College 


Founder : WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.8C. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


COURSES of PREPARATION 


are provided for : 


London University Examinations 


Matriculation, Intermediate and 
Degree 


A.C.P., L.C.P., 


and other Diplomas in Education 


School Certificate, 


Higher School Certificate and 
University Entrance 


Prospectus 


iving particulars of U.C.C. Courses, Fees, 

utors, & c., and SPECIAL GUIDE, if examin- 

ation is mentioned, may be had post free from 
the Registrar, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Sumani mnaman 


IIIA 
ILA 


3 
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THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


41 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. a 


Course of Training, three years. 

Fees, with Residence, £94 10s. to £100 166. 
Fees, without Residence, £81 10s. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


King’s College of 
Household and Social Science 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W.8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a Course 


in preparation for the University of London 
Academic Post-graduate Diploma in Dietetics; a 
One-Year Course for Trained Nurses who wish to 
nent M MT Don 3 Course in 
nstitu Management: a One-Year Course 
in Household Management. 
For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence apply to the 
Y. 


CLOUGH COLLEGE 


For details of Courses in 
Hygiene, see page 495 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S. W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 
Chairman of Committee: 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, D. D., M. A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M. A. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


uses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
B es, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SRCRETARY. 
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__ Physical Training. 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &c. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENÉ M. Marsa, M. I. H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of P ] Education 


teen acres of und. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. Swimming -pool. Students must be at 
Three qum Course, October and January. 
Students may now be enrolled. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(Aa Association of Teachers trained in the 
eory and Practice of Physical Education) 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


THE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastics and Games Mistresses 
ts—and publishes ‘‘ The Journal 


showers and changing rooms), 1s.; Net Ball Rules, 
34d. ; Rounders Rules, 34d. ; Scandinavian Dances 
AY pes I, II, and III), 33d. each; Music to Dances, 
zd. each: Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
Notes (Series I, II, and IIT), 1s. each; and sells the 
following publications: Principles of Gymnastics for 
Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 88. 11d.; Ditto, Part II, 
21s. 6d.; The Relation of Posture to Body Bulld, 
Health and Efficlency (Report of Investigations, by 
Dr. E. Hoffa, 1986), 2s. 6d. ; The Effect on Maternity 
of Physical Activities during Adolescence (Lecture 
by lady Florence Barrett, C.H., M.D., M.S., 1937), 
6d. post free. For these and Terms of Member- 
ship, Price List of further publications, &c., 
applications should be made to the SECRETARY. 


— — ne —À ͤ À M — ee — 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 

The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiolo and Hygiene, Dancing, 

, Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 
and Swimming. 


Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
Conjoint Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: {£165 per 
annum. 


For pos us apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 
Road, d 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S. W. 7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 


Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M. R. S. T., 
Diploma Chelsea P. T. C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training—Three years. 

1. Educational Gymnastics : Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial! Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 

2. Diploma—Outside Expert Examiners— 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but ale on year's work. 

Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens 
where games are practised and recreation is taken 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 

It is proposed to start a special short course com- 
bining Physical Training and Secretarial Work. 
Applications are invited for this as soon as possible, 
when full particulars will be forwarded. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1897 


Principal: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C 
Diploma) 


Complete training for Teacher's Diploma (Women 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling's principles), all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Swimming. 


Good facilities for practice in teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching of games and swimming in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 


Students are prepared for the Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical Education, the Certificate of the Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher's certificates of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 


Three years' resident course. One Scholarship of 
50 guineas is awarded annually in March for entrance 
in October. For prospectus and further particulars 
E 5 apply SECRETARY. Telephone Erd 


A ONE-YEAR COURSE in PHY- 
SICAL TRAINING for UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN GRADUATES 
is being arranged at ANSTEY 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


Starting on October 1, 1938. This 
is in addition to the existing three 
years’ course. For Prospectus and 
forms of application apply Secretary. 


THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED IX 1885) 
Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 

The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modem 
swimming-bath and extensive playing-fields. 

The course of trai covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 

For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


CHELSEA 
COLLECE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN, 
Manresa Road, London, 8.W.3 
Principal: F. J. Harrow, M. B. E., Ph. D., B.Sc. 


Head Mistress: Miss May FOUNTAIX 


Three Years’ Diploma 
Standard for women B 
Physical Education in public and private schools. 


ties for teaching under the 
supervision of the Co staff. tion for the 
London University Di in Ph Education 
&nd the Conjoint Examination 
Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
There are three Weil equ Tees Eymrana Ane 
ing fields of 84 acres; three hostels for ts 


requiring residence. 
Apply for prospectus to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


Tel.: Flaxman 5747 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


Scholarships, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, AND BURSARIES 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 
A* Examination for Scholarships 


Entrance Examinations. 
Further details from S. M. TOYNE, M. A., Head Master. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
E N TRANCE Scholarships. Six 


offered every June.— Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS 


AS Examination is held in May or 
J Generally 


e HEAD MASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, STONEHOUSE, 


and some Bursaries are offered in June. 
Wycliffe was first founded in 1882, and was 
ona ent Foundation by its Old in 1981. 
Fees, £114-£120. For details of apply 
to the Master, W. A. Sr, M. A., Oxon. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AS Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions’ value 30 guiness. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or otber 
place of bigher education approved by the 
are awarded at the end of the Summer 
For particulars apply to the 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 


XVIII.—SOCIAL LIFE IN MODERN FRENCH NOVELS 
By de V. PAYEN-PAYNE 


ALTHOUGH the war of 1870 caused a certain change 

in French literature, yet the break after the Great 
War was much more profound and extended to all 
European life. The enormous cost of the War impover- 
ished all classes ; habits have changed in the last twenty 
years more than in the century after the fall of Napoleon. 
Although the price of books has greatly increased, yet 
reading remains the cheapest of all pleasures. Novels, 
however, deal less now with the life of the moneyed 
classes and describe all strata of society. 

This break was accentuated by the work of Marcel 
Proust, who followed Romain Rolland in writing a novel 
of a length only equalled by those of the seventeenth 
century. The first volume of Du Côté de chez Swann 
appeared in 1913, and Le Temps Retrouvé, the tenth and 
last volume, in 1927, five years after the death of the 
author. These volumes, neglected at first, have had a 


profound influence on subsequent writers. Superficially 
they give an inside picture of fashionable French society 
at the end of the nineteenth century, but in reality the 
author provides a new psychological outlook on life. 
He is no classic like Flaubert but an explorer in an 
unknown world which is as yet formless. 

A very large number of novels were written about the 
War, most of which are now forgotten. Two which will 
possibly live are Le Feu of Henri Barbusse and Les Croix 
de Bois by Roland Dorgelès. 

After the close of the War, Anatole France, Pierre Loti 
and Maurice Barrés wrote little; they did not long 
survive it. The great names were then those of Gide, 
Claudel and Valéry, all three more poets than prose 
writers. As philosophers they do not describe modern 
society so much as the eternal verities, Claudel always 
from the Catholic point of view. Gide is a versatile 
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critic of life who pleads for free individualism. La Porte 
Etroite and Si le Grain ne meurt show him at his best. 

When peace returned, Paul Bourget was still writing ; 
his earlier novels had been psychological essays. Subse- 
quently, he wrote on contemporary aristocratic society ; 
the best known was Cruelle Enigme. Later, he supported 
the conservative Catholic outlook in Le Disciple, L Étape 
and L’Emigré. Francois Mauriac may be regarded as 
his successor ; he is best studied in Le Baiser au Lépreux, 
Génétrix, which shows the evil side of too great mother 
love, and Thérése Desqueyroux, a powerful study of a 
poisoner. Soaked in the traditions of his native depart- 
ment, Les Landes, he is noted for his dramatic situations. 

Paul Morand and Jean Cocteau are typical of the 
younger school; they were once followers of dadaism, 
that curious theory of the absurdity of art. Morand 
startled readers with his early books Fermé la Nutt and 
Ouvert la Nuit, very witty studies of a young man. 
Subsequently, he became a diplomat and in his Londres 
he shows almost as deep a knowledge of the English 
character as André Maurois himself. Cocteau’s best 
novel is Les Enfants Terribles. 

Pierre Hamp, who has himself worked with his hands, 
is the modern successor of Zola, who worked only with 
a pen. He elevates work to be an end in itself. His 
studies of railwaymen in Le Rail, of the linen industry in 
Le Lin and of the wool trade in La Peine des Hommes 
are books of value. 

The example set by Rolland and Proust of long novels 
has been followed by Jules Romains (Louis Farigoule), 
the prophet of Unanimism, and Roger Martin du Gard. 
The former has now published ten volumes of Les 
Hommes de Bonne Volonté, which may be regarded as a 
modern equivalent of La Comédie Humaine. He is apt 
to lose himself in a torrent of words. The latter has 
eight volumes of Les Thibault to his credit, a series which 
deals with the struggle between two generations—the 
severe Catholic father and a son who rebels against him. 

All foreigners who are intimate with French home life, 
and few tourists ever catch a glimpse of it, must 
realize that French manners are more ceremonious and 
formal than ours. How often does one hear the words 
sans géne and latsser aller in the mouths of middle-class 
people when they speak of the English. The consequence 
of this correctitude is that the habits of artistic and 
literary circles, by a swing of the pendulum, are usually 
far freer than in England, and are likely to cause the 
prudish to shrug shoulders and cast eyes to heaven. 

André Maurois is probably the French writer best 
known in England. A busy Elbeuf industrialist before 
the War, he was bored by his ample leisure as a liaison 
officer, and to fill up his time he wrote Colonel Bramble 
and Dr. O'Grady, his impressions of our soldiers. They 
proved almost as popular in England as in France. , His 
studies of Shelley, Byron and Disraeli show how the 
French have a different angle of vision from ours. The 
recent book on advice to a young Frenchman coming to 
England for the first time supplements Félix Boillot's 
well-known Tu Viens en Angleterre. 

Jacques de Lacretelle made his name with Silbermann, 
a thrilling story of a Jewish boy at a French lycée. Jean 
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Giono, a regionalist of the Basses Alpes, writes of the 
soil and the love of the peasant for his land, even when it 
is arid. Colline, Un de Baumugnes (on which the film 
Angéle was founded) and Le Chant du Monde are his best 
known works. One of the most original of modern novel- 
ists is Jean Giraudoux ; his best known novels are Simon 
le Pathétique, Suzanne et le Pacifique and Sieg fried et le 
Limousin, this last is a curious study of a Frenchman 
wounded in the War who, having lost his memory, is 
re-educated in Germany and becomes a thorough 
German. Bella is a political novel, showing the rivalry 
of two French families—really the Poincarés and the 
Berthelots. It was read avidly by those who knew the 
protagonists and were interested in the inside working of 
politics. Giraudoux has also written plays, of which 
Amphitryon 38 has been translated into English. 


Georges Duhamel was educated as a doctor, which 
explains his sympathy for suffering humanity. He has 
written five volumes on Salavin, the humble clerk whom 
he has made one of the great figures of contemporary 
fiction. The first volume is called La Confession de 
Minuit. Other books of his are Le Notaire du Hávre, La 
Défense des Lettres, a plea to allow authors to make a 
living, and a long series of Les Pasquier which contains 
much autobiographical.material. Alphonse de Chateau- 
briant is mainly known for his Breton story, Monsieur 
de Lourdines, and Alain Fournier for Le Grand Meaulnes, 
a boy's adventure story, a style not common in France. 
He died before he was 30 and was a loss to French 
letters. J. R. Bloch's chief work has a curious title, et 
Cie; it is a deep study of the Jewish race and shows its 
fidelity to work as the chief reason of its continued 
existence. André Malranx writes political novels with 
a strong element of tragedy ; one of the best known is 
Le Temps de Mépris. A novelist with a select public is 
Pierre MacOrlan who concentrates on adventurers ; two 
characteristic books of his are La Vénus internationale 
and La Bandéra. The series of Les Jennes Filles of Henri 
de Montherlant has secured great popularity and placed 
him among the realists. In 1936 his Celibataires gained 
the Grand Prix of the Académie. Jacques Chardonne 
must not be forgotten: his best works are Pauline, 
Porcelaines de Limoges and Destinées sentimentales. André 
Thérive is looked upon as the chief of the populist school 
of novelists, but he is better known as Souday's successor 
as the literary critic of Le Temps. An unpleasant, brutal 
book but one of great power is L. F. Céline's Voyage 
au bout de la Nuit; it displays crudely the poverty of 
the post-War world. A newer writer who will be more 
heard of is René Behaine, who made his name with his 
Histoire d'une Société. 

Many English readers take up a French novel without 
any interest in artistic theory or thesis to be proved, but 
simply to forget themselves in a story. These may be 
recommended to turn to Henry Bordeaux or Pierre 
Benoit. The former has as a background his own 
province of Savoy ; his father was a lawyer who figures 
as Dr. Rambert in La Maison. Reacting against 
naturalism and pessimism, he found repose in his native 
Thonon after five years of Paris. This he explains in 
Le Pays Natal. His first success was La Peur de Vivre 
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in which there are no villains. He attempts to prove 
that virtuous lives could also be interesting ; by describ- 
ing family life as it is, his books have been very popular. 
Later works of his include La Neige sous les Pas, Les Yeux 
qui s'ouvrent, Les Roquevillard and Sous les Pins Aroles. 

Pierre Benoit’s novels are all written in the same vein 
as his first —Koentgsmarck. The heroine’s name always 
begins with A; there is always a secret to be discovered 
by the reader, not always expressed but implied, of 
which the whole is sometimes not fully comprehended 
till a second reading. From’ Atlantide to Les Compagnons 
d'Ulysse, a score of volumes, they can each be depended 
on for at least one thrill and the burning of much mid- 
night oil. 

These few notes cannot be concluded without a 
reference to the most original writer of her sex— 
Colette. Only older readers will recollect the sensation 
caused by her first books—Claudine, Chéri and La 
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Vagabonde. She explains in Mes Apprentissages how she 
was exploited by her husband, Willy (Gauthier-Villars), 
a cold-blooded slave-driver who lived on her earnings. 
Her style is her own and quite inimitable ; her frankness 
and lack of moral outlook are most unusual in a woman- 
writer. 

It must not be forgotten that plays often give a more 
intimate view of social life than do novels. All students 
of French have seen or have read the plays of Henry 
Bernstein, of which Le Voleur still remains the best 
known. Pagnol’s Topaze and Deval’s Tovarich, two of 
the greatest successes of recent years, have been edited 
for English schools. The supplements of L'Illustration 
include the best recent works of the French stage, those 
of Tristan Bernard, Sacha Guitry, Edouard Bourdet and 
Jean de Letraz.  Frénésie by Peyret-Chappuis will 
probably prove the outstanding success of 1938. It 
takes less time to read a play than a novel. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES, 


International Student  Service.—The Seventeenth 
Annual Conference of International Student Service will 
take place at Les Avants sur Montreux, Switzerland, from 
July 28 to August 4. The main theme of the Conference will 
be The Student and Society and will be discussed under 
three sub-titles: (i) the student in the political life of his 
country ; (ii) The student and social problems; (iii) The 
attitude of students towards religion. The discussion of 
each of these subjects will be opened by two speakers of 
divergent viewpoints. The Conference will also elaborate 
proposals for the programme of work to be undertaken by 
L.S.S. in the year 1938-1939. For this purpose it will be 
divided into three Commissions: (1) University and 
Student Problems; (2) International Education through 
the University ; (3) Student Relief and Reconstruction. 
The Conference will take place at the Chátelard School, 
Les Avants, a former hotel which has been entirely 
modernized and where it will be possible for the whole 
conference to hold its sessions, be lodged and fed under the 
same roof. Attendance is limited to 200 university students, 
graduates and staff members from about twenty-five 
different countries. Application by graduates and under- 
graduates, of any nationality, at English universities, should 
be made to the London I.S.S. office, 49 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. M į 


Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching.— 
The Twenty-second Summer School will be held at 
Buchanan Hostel, E. Suffolk Road, Edinburgh, from 
August 1 to 12 inclusive. The programme includes demon- 
stration classes, oral practice, reading instruction, lectures, 
discussion, debates and examinations. Dr. Rouse will take 
a prominent part in the course. Further details may be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec., Miss F. Moor, 10 Church 
Street, Old Headington, Oxford. 


* * * 


Drama. Summer Courses of the Art of Acting and 
Dramatic Production will be held at the Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath, from July 29 to August 12 and August 15 to 29, 
and at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London, N. W. 3, 
from September 2 to 11. The above are the only courses 
in Great Britain held in actual professional theatres, 
fully equipped with the most modern appliances of lighting 
bridges, scene docks, costume galleries, studios, &c., and 
thereſore capable of acting as workshops for the actor, 
producer and dramatist, since the theatre itself is the only 
place in which he can learn his work in the same manner 
as the scientist in a laboratory. Members have frequently 
pointed out that the phenomenal success of the courses 
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undoubtedly lies in the fact that they are essentially 
practical and not merely lecturable. Each session is com- 
plete in itself, and a wide variety of plays will be produced 
at each, including Classic, Shakespearian, Modern, Im- 
pressionist and International Drama, thus enabling every 
member to gain the maximum individual tuition in the art 
of acting and play production. Acting parts are guaranteed 
all who desire them in a variety of plays, while members 
who require practical experience in the art of production 
receive special tuition from famous stage directors. Mem- 
bers desiring to act in London are given the unrivalled 
opportunity of appearing at the famous Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, which forms the London centre for Citizen 
House. Further particulars will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to Citizen House, Bath. 
+ ® * 

Physical Education Vacation Courses in Sweden.— 
Summer courses in Physical Education have been arranged 
in Sweden for British students. Men and women are 
accepted and instruction is given in English. The courses 
are held at the South Swedish Gymnastic Institute, Lund, 
Sweden, from August 1 to 13 inclusive. The subjects 
include educational and '' keep-fit gymnastics, corrective 
gymnastics, rhythmic gymnastics as taught at the famous 
Medau School in Berlin, games, athletics, folk-dancing, &c. 
Lectures, demonstrations and films supplement the practical 
work. A diploma is awarded at the end of the course, the 
inclusive cost of which is 50s. per week. An illustrated 
prospectus can be obtained from the Hon. Organizing 
Secretary, S.G.I. Courses, 7 Turnberry Road, Glasgow, W. 1. 

$ * $% 


Summer School of Spanish.—The University of Liver- 
pool Summer School of Spanish will be held this year some- 
what earlier than usual (July 29-AÀugust 13) in order to 
allow for the holding of a continuation course in Spain if 
this should become possible. The School will be held in the 
University of Liverpool under the direction of Prof. E. 
Allison Peers, members having the choice of residing at the 
University Hostel, where there will be a Spanish host and 
hostess and Spanish alone will be spoken. Subjects of the 
lectures include the Spanish language, nineteenth century 
history and literature, social life and progress, and everyday 
Spanish life. There will be daily conversation practice in 
small graded sets under native teachers. Organized dis- 
cussions, play-readings, Spanish games and music and 
excursions to places of interest will be among the occupa- 
tions of the evenings and week-ends. Prospectuses of the 
School, and further particulars, may be obtained from the 
Secretary, School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 
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HEAD MISTRESSES IN CONFERENCE 


By E. M. FOX, County School for Girls, Beckenham 


THE Sixty-fourth Annual Conference of the Associa- 

tion of Head Mistresses was held at the Royal 
Masonic School for Girls, Rickmansworth. The lovely 
buildings scattered over the park-like grounds looked at 
their best in the soft June weather. The School was 
thrown hospitably open for our inspection, and many 
happy visits were paid to the chapel, the library, the 
studio, the class-rooms, and the school houses. The 
members of the Association are well-used to meeting in 
halls where there is little room to spare. They only half 
filled the Great Hall, and were in spacious surroundings 
in the panelled dining-room for luncheon. The spirit of 
welcome was evident at the station, where the School 
omnibus and private cars were put at the disposal of 
those who did not wish to stroll along the green paths 
to the School. There we found school girls with their 
smiling greeting directing us to our places. Later in the 
Conference a visit was also paid to Chorley Wood 
College, where an interesting school educates girls with 
little or no sight. 

The Conference was opened by Mr. A. Burnett Brown, 
Senior Member of the Executive Committee of the Royal 
Masonic School for Girls. In a kind speech he told us 
that our meeting coincided with the celebrations held 
this year to commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the School. After 
a long history, the new buildings at Rickmansworth 
were opened a few years ago. Every member of the 
Conference was given a view of the School on a post card, 
and illustrated pamphlets were also available describing 
the munificent benefaction of the Freemasons. The 
President of the Conference (Miss Tanner, Roedean 
School), in her reply, acknowledged not only the immedi- 
ate kindness of the present welcome, but also the great 
benefit conferred by the Freemasons on education as a 
whole. 

The first business before the Conference was the formal 
moving of certain resolutions concerned with administra- 
tion. The balance sheet was passed and various reports 
were received from members of the Association who 
were representatives on other bodies. With a total 
membership of 747, it is natural that a variety of 
interests should be drawn in, and reports were received 
from bodies as widely different as the Vacation Term for 
Biblical Studies and the Conference of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations at Tokyo. 

During the year, the Association has lost by death 
four actualor past members. Miss Hewitt, a life member, 
was formerly Head Mistress of Walthamstow High School, 
and for many years acted as Treasurer of the Association. 
Miss McCabe was formerly Head Mistress of Milham 
Ford School, Oxford. Mrs. O'Brien Harris had been 
Head Mistress of Clapton Secondary School, while Miss 
Morgan died in office at Newark High School. 

The main topic of the Conference was the considera- 
tion of '' Differing Ideals of Education in the World 
To-day." On the first day, interest centred in Russia and 


Germany. Mrs. Beatrice King (Author of Changing 
Man: The Educational System of the U.S.S.R.) spoke 
on Russian education. The Revolution of 1917 did not 
destroy in Russia the mutual distrust and suspicion 
marking the old régime. But the social Revolution after 
the Great War led to a state of extreme liberty among 
school children, and intense experimentalization in the 
curriculum until a period of stability was reached. All 
education in Russia is free, and without class distinction. 
Men and women work on an equality for equal rates of 
pay. The point of view in education is completely and 
frankly political. In this scheme the claims of the 
child’s home are recognized, and on the whole, the 
average child in Russia leads a freer and a more interest- 
ing life than does the contemporary child in England. 
The joy of learning for its own sake is found at every age. 

Sir Bernard Pares was the next speaker. Free 
education was unknown until 1910, and education was 
not compulsory until 1922. The strong spirit of 
solidarity among the many races which make up Russia 
has led the people to face resolutely every movement of 
national emergency. With the rise of Communism, 
education gave itself to Communistic propaganda. 
The need for a concerted defence of the Russian people 
has led to the extension of education. Like the public 
health services, it is free to all sections of the community. 
The experiments in education of the Soviet Republic is 
the most interesting national experiment of the present 
day. The whole Russian community has plunged itself 
whole-heartedly into Communism. The literacy of the 
people has increased from 25 per cent to 75 per cent, and 
when the children now at school have grown up, the 
result of this widespread education will be apparent. 
In fact, a close examination of Russian problems may 
help us to solve our own. 

Dr. Wilmsen, Director of the Education Section of 
the Anglo-German Academic Bureau, told us of German 
schools. The German system of modern education goes 
back to Herbart, who taught that the subject of instruc- 
tion was vital, and the personality of the teacher 
relatively unimportant. A great change took place 
through the teaching of Pestalozzi, by whom the guidance 
of the teacher was considered to be the most important 
element. The requirements of Nazional Politik 
demand that all interests should be represented in the 
school. The exchange of one class of occupation with 
another is arranged, so that, for example, a party of 
miners may go to school to learn, and leave their work 
to be done by an equal number of boys, who leave school 
for the time to go to a miners’ camp for about eight 
months. In day schools, opportunities for freedom and 
self-expression are given by a simplification of the time 
table and of the curriculum. This has led to the unifica- 
tion of the many differing types of schools into the 
Oberschule with enough freedom of choice to allow for 
all tastes. But the Gymnasium of the older type may, 
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FORGING AHEAD 


Bv A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. H. McKAY, B.A. An English Course for Middle Forms, supplemen- 
tary to Stages I and II of An English Highway.“ Passages of special value from famous literary works are used as 
a basis for original exercises to stimulate interest in writing. as. 6d. 


OUTLINE ENGLISH GRAMMAR Stage I 


us W. JEPSON, M.A. Stage I. The main constituents of the Simple Sentence and the Principal Parts 
of Speech. 


This book deals simply and „ with grammatical facts and rules, without that detailed explanation 
and comment which is a feature of English Grammar for To-day. It contains a minimum of explanation with a large 
number of exercises. 18. 3d. 


A GRADED ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY 
Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. 
| 1s. 6d. each 


THE POETS’ PATH THE POETS’ WAY : Stage Il 
THE POETS’ WAY : Stage THE POETS’ WAY : Stage III 


STAGES I and II. Complete Edition in one Volume, cloth gilt, as. gd. Enlarged Edition, 416 pages, 3s. 6d. 


Excellent anthology . uite out of the common run, the percentage of first-rate, unfamiliar poems being unusually 
high.” —Preparatory S chools Pains: 


A fine anthology of ancient n modern verse, chosen with a knowledge of what our pupils really like. The arrange- 
ment of the poems is enticing . . . will surely give delight.” —Scottish Educational Journal. 


. . . an excellent selection. . . . This type of poetry is often the first to awaken an interest in the minds of children, 
and certainly this little book should prove a valuable introduction not only to the study but also to the appreciation 
of poetry." — Education. 


THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 
General Editor: E. W. PARKER, M.C. 


The new volumes include : 
Section A. 18. 6d. each 


REAL ADVENTURE AGAIN—REAL ACHIEVEMENT—A GALLANT COMPANY— 
STRANGE STORIES—SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON’S SOUTH—REX CLEMENTS’ 


A GIPSY OF THE HORN—A HERITAGE OF WONDER STORIES—PLAYS FOR 
YOUTH. 


Section B. as. 3d. each 
PAGES AND LEADERS—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH'S. SELECTED POEMS— 
JOHN MILTON'S PARADISE LOST: Books | and |l, with LYCIDAS— 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF LONGER POEMS 


Section J. 18. 4d. each 
THE MAGIC CARPET—THE TREASURE SHIP—TELL ME ANOTHER— 
WILD LIFE STORIES 


4 Write for descriptive list of series 
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under certain conditions, be retained, and when a child 
leaves the Volkschule—the first school for all children— 
he may choose the gymnasium as the stepping-stone to 
the university. Education in girls’ schools differs 
radically from that for boys. It gives most weight to 
those subjects which are considered likely to fit girls in 
after life to take their own place in society. 

Another speaker followed on the same theme. More 
interesting than the mere description of the practical 
side, is the consideration of the effect of the educational 
system on the growing mind of German youth. The 
desire in the mind of Young Germany, to rebuild the 
social structure, has led to a great interest in education. 
The conviction that what is needed is the spirit of faith, 
fellowship and a high endeavour has led to greater unity 
among quite young children who were previously divided 
sharply into different political camps. 


The simple service in the School Chapel was a fitting 
close to the deliberations of the first day. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. E. S. Abbott, of the Bishop's 
Hostel, Lincoln. Taking as his text Ye are the Body 
of Christ " (x Corinthians xii. 27), the preacher said, 
'" [ never see a body unscathed. I always see a body 
maimed and broken. Just as we find ourselves in the 
beginning in a physical body, not of our own choosing, 
so we must accept our place in the body of the Christian 
community, even though it be a ‘ maimed and broken ' 
body, owing to past dissensions. The process of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection has to be repeated in the 
individual body, and in that of the Church. We cannot 
stand apart from Christ's Church as it is; but, by a 
threefold preparation—acceptance, patience, instruc- 
tion—we can fulfil our vocation." 

The main topic, ‘‘ Differing Ideals of Education," was 
continued on the second day in four papers. Miss 
de Zouche, (Wolverhampton High School), spoke of 
** Education in relation to Social Unity." Quoting from 
several writers who deplored the present day attitude 
to democracy, Miss de Zouche examined certain social 
habits which seemed to militate against the common 
feeling of fellowship. 

Miss Forster (Solihull High School), examined some 
practices in our schools in relation to democracy, and 
pointed out that an undue stress on marks and order of 
places might increase the spirit of individual competition, 
while more group work and communal effort led naturally 
to the spirit of self-government for the good of the whole 
society. i 

Miss Watt (Portsmouth High School), speaking on 
“ Bias and Propaganda,” criticized our tendency to 
dwell excessively on the past, and to lay too much stress 
on the intellectual approach to a subject. In this way 
we over-estimate the intellectual at the expense of the 
practical. She pleaded for more sympathy with the 
difficulties in the way of a girl, who, although she is able, 
may react badly to certain subjects in certain conditions. 

Miss Collins (St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s), pleaded 
for consultations of foreign archives in teaching English 
history. The lessons in modern affairs should enable the 
child to detect what is biased in the news of the time. 
Such lessons should teach at least that truth is hard to 
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find, that international unity must be sought for with 
faith, and that our own policy has not always been 
dictated by righteousness. We must train our pupils to 
a fair and unbiased judgment of methods of life and 
government different from our own. The capacity for 
devotion and self-sacrifice is great, and sometimes 
appears to have no adequate outlet. The approach to 
any subject tends to be merely intellectual, because 
many of us fear the intrusion of the emotions. The 
potential force of women towards peace and freedom is 
immense, and is probably not yet measured. The social 
consciousness must be stretched to include other nations 
and other types. 

The closing speech was expected with great interest. 
Mr. H. G. Wood (Director of Studies of Woodbrooke 
Settlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham) addressed the 
meeting on ‘‘ Ends and Means in Education.” Mr. Wood 
stated that before the War there was a general desire 
for teaching what was safe in education. Especially 
in the field of higher education and scientific study, the 
acquisition of knowledge for its own sake was required. 
Since the War the various national systems of education 
are dominated by varying purposes. The old common 
culture of the civilized world seems to be replaced by 
specific national types of culture, all determined by a 
definite purpose. 

The demand to have education dominated by a special 
purpose has high exponents. In fact we cannot deny 
that knowledge is none the worse for being useful. The 
purpose of teaching a subject must inevitably determine 
the method chosen. In the wider implication, a practical 
interest may often lie behind a piece of research, and 
enrich the value of the research. 

At the present day we need a conscious appreciation 
of the value of civil and religious liberties. At this stage 
in history, we should put the facts as we know them at 
the disposal of the younger generation, and show them 
the value of our hard-won democratic freedom. This 
will put the facts of dictatorship in the right light as 
retrograde steps in the history of human freedom and 
civilization. We must at any rate make sure that the 
boys and girls around us are kept free from any such 
influence. The speaker closed a thoughtful address with 
an appeal to all his hearers to rise above citizenship and 
to look on education as a preparation of the whole child 
for the life before him, both here and hereafter. When 
dealing with ultimate things we find that we teach best 
when we are least didactic. In the same way the lessons 
which a teacher conveys to his pupil deliberately may 
be of less real value than those which are conveyed 
unconsciously. Through all the education for this life, 
the teacher should be teaching for eternity, since the 
things that are passing are less than those that do endure. 


The receipt of a catalogue of new and important books 
published by the LIBRAIRIE ARMAND CoLIN, 103 Boulevard 
Saint-Michel, Paris, is a reminder of the valuable Collection 
Armand Colin, a series of booklets (15 francs each) on 
current topics in science, history, etc., by authoritative 
writers. Many of them are suitable for senior students, 
for whom they will provide the stimulus of contact with 
French contemporary thought. 
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THE HERITAGE OF BOOKS. Second Series 
Edited by A. G. HUGHES, B.Sc., Ph.D., and E. W. PARKER, M.C. 


Book |. ADVENTURERS ALL (Ages 11-12) Book II. MANY PATHWAYS (ages 12-13) 
Book III. WIDE HORIZONS (ages 13-14) 


Aims of the Series : 
ee provide a series of books, each of which will supply ample material in prose, verse and drama, for a year’s course 
of study. 


II. Each book introduces the reader to a large number of famous authors who are well known for their power to 
cast a spell over the imagination of youth, and who write about subjects which arouse curiosity and kindle the emotions. 


III. The contents have been planned to cover a very wide range. All the diverse interests of modern boys and girls 
have been kept in mind. These books will quicken imagination ; they will stimulate young people to respond to the 
insistent call to adventure, leading them to explore the many pathways of knowledge and to discover the wide horizons 
of the world of to-day. Without Exercises as. 4d. With Exercises 28. 6d. 


A SIMPLER FRENCH COURSE 


For First Examinations 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. This book provides ample work in all the elements practised in 
the year of the First School Examination. It is eminently a book for B and C Forms, the weak sets which usually 
make such hard going for the teacher, especially if they are made to work with over-difficult books. 38. 


JE VEUX DIRE.... 
Oral and Written Practice on Essential French Constructions 


By R. L. HAYWARD, M.A. Designed for the study or revision of elementary French constructions, 
this book rings the changes on model sentences, with vocabulary printed alongside. It is arranged according to the 
ideas to be expressed. Material for composition is given, based on the subject-matter. 1s. 6d. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 


By W. W. EWBANK, M.A., Ph.D. Provides the continuation and logical completion of the popular 
" First Year Latin." Particular stress is laid on Roman life and customs, and the two books taken in conjunction 
hes a thoroughly sound foundation upon which work in formal syntax and the translation of Latin authors can 

confidently based. It should be well within the capacity of the average pupil to reach matriculation standard, 
without any special cramming ”’ in two or more years from the stage to which Second Year Latin has carried him. 38. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


By DENIS RICHARDS, M.A. Aims at providing a work which, while sufficiently advanced for the needs 
of the brightest boys taking School Certificate, will not at the same time frighten off their weaker brethren. The 
book covers the period from 1789 to the present day. 1789 to 1815 is treated so that it may be uscd either as a 
sufficient basis for form-work for these years, or else as an introduction for those beginning the period at 1815. The 
cleverly drawn illustrations, cartoons and maps provide a striking feature of this well-written book. 48. 6d. 


„ BRITAIN AND EUROPE, 1815-1936 


By R. M. RAYNER, B.A. This book contains the sections of the author's Concise History of Britain and his 
Concise History of Modern Europe, covering the period from 1815 to the present day, with additional chapters on Social 
and Economic History. It will be particularly suitable for schools preparing candidates for the Cambridge School 
Certificate, the Oxford School Certificate, and the London General Schools Examination. $8. 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
XI.—REAL v. NOMINAL HEAD MASTERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company's School 


Y dear W., 

In my last letter I asked you whether, if you 
felt like unburdening your soul still further, you would 
tell me whether you were a real or a nominal head 
master. It was a blunt, not to say rude, question and I 
am relieved that you have not taken offence—I fully 
admit that you might justifiably have done so, especially 
as this rough question came on top of a scolding for not 
keeping your distance from your staff. I thank you 
for your forbearance and for answering so fully and 
candidly. On the whole, your reply has reassured me on 
this very important point. 

I said in my last letter that I have known some who 
were only nominal head masters, and you have asked me 
to tell you more about them. Well, it is notorious that 
in some great public schools the house masters are in so 
strong a position that the head master has to have a 
very forceful personality to introduce any changes 
which he may consider desirable. I remember talking 
to a master who had a house in a famous public school 
about a reform which his head master had eloquently 
advocated in public. Oh yes," he said, Blank did 
mention it to us (' us ' being the house masters), but we 
have not done anything about it." And it was obvious 
that they did not intend to do anything about it. One 
head master of a day school let his second master prac- 
tically run the school. The boys soon realized it—they 
are wonderfully quick at '' sizing up all their masters. 
Another head master let his heads of departments rule him. 

But you may say, “Surely you are in favour of 
having heads of departments and of delegating power 
to them." Of course I am, but the ultimate decision 
with regard to any important principle in any depart- 
ment should remain in the hands of the head master. 
Another head master could not refuse any request made 
to him by members of his staff. He did not get any real 
gratitude, even when he granted an unreasonable 
request. It was realized that it was weakness, and not 
genuine goodwill on his part. Another head master 
kow-towed so much to an influential and meddlesome 
member of his governing body that he ceased to be a 
real head master. But that is enough, for the time being 
at any rate, of these awful examples. 

I do not approve of L'état c'est moi in the full 
sense in which those words were uttered. But I do think 
that a head master should—in the words of Mr. George 
Smith which I recently quoted to you—dominate, but 
not domineer. He should have sufficient personality 
and exercise sufficient authority to put his imprint on 
both staff and boys. 

I am very sorry to hear that our mutual friend (yes, 
I know all about the purist's objection to the adjective) 
Blank is going to lose his governing body. I have 
always considered that his local education authority is 
singularly unenlightened. 


Perhaps you remember that in 1928 our Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters unanimously passed the 
following resolution : 

‘That in the opinior of this Association it is of 
vital importance that every secondary school should 
have its own separate and appropriate governing 
body, which should be so constituted and entrusted 
with such powers as shall enable it to develop and 
maintain the individual character of the school." 

As the Bryce Commission reported in 1895, '' Freedom, 
variety and elasticity are and have been the merits 
which go far to redeem the defects in English education 
and must at all hazards be preserved." For their 
preservation—so far as they can be preserved by external 
machinery—there is nothing comparable to the tradi- 
tional English system. Under this, the administration, 
as distinct from the control, of a school is entrusted to 
a separate governing body, which is endowed with 
sufficient power to attract as members persons in respon- 
sible positions who are especially qualified to deal with 
secondary education, and which is so constituted—to 
use the words which formerly appeared in the Board of 
Education's Regulations for Secondary Schools that 
it is in full personal touch with the school, that it has 
time and interest for the effective discharge of its duties, 
and that it is not overloaded with other functions." 
Such a governing body stands for one of the main 
facts upon which the life of the educational system 
depends, the living character of each school. It stimu- 
lates healthy local interest. When a school has been in 
existence for some time, the governing body maintains 
the traditions which have grown up with it, and, in the 
case of a new school, fosters their growth. It is the official 
representative and champion of the corporate pride 
which makes of the school a personality worthy of 
devotion and affection. 

I should like to put the following questions to Blank's 
local education authority. Can a local education 
authority, loaded as it is, sometimes overloaded, with 
other functions, be in personal touch with its secondary 
schools? Is there not a tendency to regard them as 
items in the supply of secondary education, rather than 
as living entities? Is not local interest in a school 
which has no governing body diminished ? Does not 
the absence of a governing body encourage the belief 
that schools maintained by local education authorities 
are necessarily of an inferior type ? * Are you likely to 
get the best work out of head masters and staffs of 
schools which are treated differently from the vast 
majority of secondary schools?  Inasmuch as head 
masters have no direct access to the local education 
authority, is there not a danger of decisions on matters 
of vital interest to their schools being arrived at without 
giving those immediately concerned a proper opportunity 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By A. H. G. PALMER, M.A., Head Master of Yarmouth Grammar School, 
and H. E. PARR, N. A., Chief Mathematics Master, Whitgift School. 
Price 4s. 6d.; also in two parts 

This is a thoroughly workmanlike course in formal geometry covering the ground up to 
School Certificate standard in a way particularly suited to the needs of normal pupils in 
Secondary Schools. The theorems are presented in the form in which the pupil is expected 
to write them out, while the rest of the text is short and readily understood. The book 
contains a wealth of examples which have been carefully graded and the large number of 
very easy examples forms an important feature of the book. 


SHORTER ADVANCED ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS 
TRIGONOMETRY By A. DAKIN, N. A., B. Sc., and R. l. PORTER, 


By C. V. DURELL, N. A., and A. ROBSON, M.A. Price about 55. 
M.A. Complete 56. Also in two parts 


This volume has been compiled in response to This book has been prepared primarily to 


the opinion expressed by many teachers that an 
abbreviated form of the authors’ well-known 
Advanced Trigonometry (fourth edition, 9s.) 
would be sufficient for the needs of most 
sixth-form pupils. The bookwork has been 
shortened considerably. The volume meets 
the requirements of the various Higher 
Certificate exams. 


SECOND PHYSICS BOOK 


By E. J. CHAMBERS, B.Sc. 2s. G4. 

Intended to bridge the gap between quite 
elementary work (such as is dealt with in the 
author’s well-known First Physics Book) and 
work of School Certificate standard. It 


consists of four parts, viz., Magnetism and 


Electricity, Hydrostatics and Mechanics, Heat 
and Light. 


cover the syllabuses for Additional Maths. for 
the School Certificate examination and the 
Subsidiary Pure Maths. for the Higher School 
Certificate of the Northern Joint Board. It 
will also be found to provide a suitable year's 
work for other pupils in the first year of the 
sixth form. | 


A FIRST ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY 
Straight Line and Circle 


By JOHN MILNE, M.A. 15. 6d. 


A short introduction to the subject, primarily 
meant to cover the 5 of the new 
Scottish examination syllabus, but should also 


prove useful as a first course elsewhere. There 


is an ample supply of graduated examples. 


SCHOOL ELECTRICITY 

| By W. E. PEARCE, B.Sc. Fully illustrated. Price as. 
While Mr. Pearce’s new text-book is primarily designed to meet the needs of the School 
Certificate and similar examinations, it has been realized that the demands of these examina- 
tions can be most successfully met by creating real interest in the subject. The method of 
treatment is, in the main, that adopted in the author’s very successful School Physics (already 
in its fourth large edition). Many demonstration experiments are included and an ample 
supply of questions and exercises is provided. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
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of expressing their views ? Are you wise in not availing 
yourselves of the services of men and women who, though 
they are not prepared to offer themselves as candidates 
in local elections, are yet keenly interested in secondary 
education, and qualified and willing to serve its cause ? 
Have not centralization and uniformity in education 
already gone too far ? 

I dealt with the question of governing bodies in my 
presidential address to the Head Masters’ Association in 
1935, but my attempt to create interest in this important 
question failed because in the same address I attacked 
the London Labour Party for asking the London 
Education Committee to examine the books used in the 
schools under their control and to see that they were 
free from capitalistic, patriotic and militaristic taint.“ 
This attack and the epigram which I coined, and which 
I will venture to recall to your memory, '' Cooking the 
books of a business firm is a crirginal offence. Cooking 
the children's books is a grievous sin against the moral 
code," monopolized the attention of the Press and 
prevented any adequate consideration of the question of 
governing bodies. By the way, I was accused of 
misquoting the terms of the resolution, but I gave them 
exactly as they were supplied by the Press Association, 
which is an impartial news agency, and as they were 
printed in The Times and other responsible journals. 

I will conclude, as I usually do, in a lighter vein. 
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You and I took our degrees in Classics. By the way, I 
was delighted that the governing body of an ancient 
and famous grammar school were determined the other 
day to secure a classical scholar as head master. I 
know that you are particularly fond of your Horace. 
Do you know the famous mistranslation of Crescentem 
Sequitur cura pecunian Maiorumque sitis? It was, 
Increase of money is followed by care and by a thirst 
for ancestors." According to Dean Inge, Dr. Hornby 
of Eton used to say that Burke’s Peerage and Landed 
Gentry amply confirmed this statement. As this was so 
reasonable a mistake, he doubtless did not put in the 
margin anything like what the famous Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, wrote in comment on a 
very silly mistake I made in one of my unseens: '' You 
do not seem to have considered sufficiently what is and 
is not, according to the rules of common sense, con- 
ceivable." My head was bloody and the reverse of 
unbowed, after this fell blow, and the worst of it was 
that I thoroughly deserved it. Dean Inge also quotes the 
ingenious rendering—into sapphics, an impossible metre 
for such a passage—of “‘ We thought her dying when she 
slept, And sleeping when she died: 
Dormiens virgo sapiens videtur, 
et vice versa. 
Yours ever, 


W. J. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


EVOLUTION : ITS HISTORY AND DEFENCE 


May I be permitted to say that Mr. O. H. Latter's 
assertion, in his article on page 267 of the May number, 
that I hold the theory of Evolution within the family, 
but not beyond it " is incorrect ? I do not admit that 
any evolution, as opposed to mere differentiation, has 
taken place. Organisms are to some extent plastic. The 
fossils indicate that certain animals such as the sea- 
urchin, Micraster, in course of time underwent slight 
changes of form: man has been able to produce many 
breeds of pigeons, horses, &c. To infer from such facts 
as these that an amoeba may in course of time become 
transformed into an elephant is to apply the pernicious 
principle of extravagant extrapolation. 

My volume, More Difficulties of the Evolution Theory, 
just published, contains replies to all the arguments 
of Dr. Morley Davies and shows that he has failed 
to adduce fossil proof of the origin of a new family 
from a pre-existing one. If a species be defined as an 
inter-breeding community, I challenge Mr. Latter or 
any of your readers to adduce PROOF that in nature 
one species has ever been converted into another animal 


Species. DoucrAs DEWAR. 


In making the assertion to which Mr. Dewar objects 
I was quoting from the first two lines of Chap. III in Dr. 
A. M. Davies’ Evolution and its Modern Critics, which 
read, "I propose in this chapter to test Mr. Dewar's 
theory of ' Evolution within the family but not beyond 


it. O. H. LATTER. 


SALARIES OF HEAD MASTERS 


Some comment has been recently made on the salaries 
paid to the head masters of our public schools. It was 
stated, whether correctly or not, that the Heads of 
Winchester and Eton receive £6,000 a year and a house, at 
Rugby and Harrow £5,000 is paid whereas many others 
gain as much as £2,500. Those who consider these 
salaries as too large for the heads of so important a 
profession should think of what are made by the chiefs 
of other callings. Many a fashionable K.C. makes his 
£20,000 a year, a doctor with a European reputation 
can make {r0,000, a solicitor of eminence may earn as 
much. An architect is awarded from 6 to 10 per cent of 
the cost of all the buildings he designs. Accountants 
and engineers leave comfortable sums and heads of 
commercial companies and firms often large fortunes. 
So it cannot be asserted that head masters are overpaid. 

But it is certain that assistant masters are consistently 
underpaid. One who is not a second master nor a house 
master is considered fortunate if he receives {400 a year, 
and the average must be about £200. It is true that many 
receive board and lodging in addition. But even then 
it is not possible to save much for old age out of such a 
sum when the cost of holidays has been subtracted. 
Complaints are often made that teachers do not show 
enough personality and vigour; but men and women 
with these gifts choose callings where more material 
rewards may be earned. EDUCATIONIST. 

—— ͤ v — — — 

The OxroxDp UNIVERSITY PnEss has issued lists of their 
books and music for vocal teachers, students and choir 
trainers, and also of their editions of Purcell's works. 
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FURTHER COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 4 
ADDED TO S 


| SIR A.T. QUILLER-COUCH'S 


=- KINGS TREASURIES 
OF LITERATURE 


251 VOLUMES 


| 
| , OVER MOAT Ie | 


No. s.d 
248. SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE 
By Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 320 pp. 1 4 
X 249. THE UNENDING CONQUEST 


By Prof. R. DE LA BERE. 256 pp. 1 
250. KING RICHARD’S LAND 

By L. A. G. STRONG. 256 pp. 1 
251. THE CYCLE OF THE NORTH 

By ALAN SULLIVAN. I92 pp. 1 


64-page Detailed Prospectus of the Series, Post Free 


a A c» 


Q 
JUST PUBLISHED | 
APPRENONS LE FRANCAIS 


BOOK III 4 
By F. M. FORREST and M. E. FORDE 
Illustrated. With French-English Vocabulary. 
Cloth Boards. 3s. Od. 272 pages. 


ew 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC | 


>, 
CAN 


PART ONE 
By A. M. BOZMAN, M.A. 


Without Answers. 2s. 3d. 224 pages. 
With Answers. 2s. 9d. 256 pages. 


LY 
LET’S TALK ENGLISH 


By C. RIPMAN. Phonetic Transcription by W. RIPMAN. ) 
Cloth Boards. 2s. Od. 192 pages. d 
4 


<> 
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! PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


TEACHERS will undoubtedly agree that from their point 


of view the most notable recipient of the Birthday 
Honours is Dr. Cyril Norwood, formerly Head Master 


of Harrow and now President of St. John's College, 
Oxford, who receives a knighthood. They will also note 
with great satisfaction that Sir Arthur Eddington has 
been awarded the Order of Merit. 


* * * 


OrHERS connected with education who have been 
honoured are: Knights Bachelor: William Girling 
Ball, Surgeon and Dean of the Medical College, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Kenneth Ralph Barnes, 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art since 
1909; Sydney Hugo Nicholson, M.V.O., Warden of 
St. Nicolas College, Chislehurst. Imperial Service 
Order (Companion): Ernest Charles Brewer, Head of 
the Elementary Schools Section, Board of Education. 
C.B.E.: Robert Henry .Charles, Chief Inspector of 
Elementary Schools, Board of Education; Harry 
Andrew Bennie Gray, Chairman of the Huddersfield 
and District Local Employment Committee and of the 
Juvenile Advisory Committee ; Bennett Melvill Jones, 
Professor of Aeronautical Engineering in the University 
of Cambridge. O.B.E. (Military Division): Captain 
John Sidney Boulter, St. Bees School; Captain and 
Brevet Major Herbert Bain Evans, Queen Mary's 
Grammar School; Captain Ernest William Gillard, 
Derby School; Captain Arthur Raymond Pepin, 
Marlborough College; Captain William Philip Selbie, 
Army Educational Corps; Captain Arthur Tilly, 
St. Edward's School; Captain Leslie Nelson Turner, 
Bury Grammar School. O.B.E. (Civil Division) : Albert 
Dakin, Head Master, Stretford Grammar School ; John 
Whitmell Hughes, Principal Finance Officer, Board of 
Education; William Crampton Smith, Rector of the 
Royal Academy, Inverness; Arthur Ernest White, 
Principal Shrewsbury Technical College. M.B.E.: 
Joseph Frearson Blocksedge, Assistant Inspector, Board 
of Education ; Frederick Charles Chapman, Head Master, 
Fishergate Senior School, York ; Miss Catherine Smart, 
Superintendent of the Gilshochill Approved Girls’ School, 
Glasgow; Rowland Harding Egerton, Head Master, 
Wykeham Senior School, Willesden ; Miss Elsie Harral, 
Head Mistress, Holy Trinity Church of England Infants’ 
School, Blackburn; Stanley Robert Hewitson, Head 
Master, Royal Hospital School, Holbrook; the Rev. 
Fred Hibberd, Chairman of the Blackpool Juvenile 
Advisory Committee ; Miss Margaret Hoon, Honorary 
Organizer of the Westminster Health Society ; Matthew 
John Potts, Manager of Glentress Instructional Centre, 
Ministry of Labour ; Reginald John Shambrook, Head 
Master, Acland Central School, London ; Mrs. Maggie 
Taylor, Head Mistress, Campton Junior Mixed Council 
School, Bedfordshire. 


* * * 


THE death of Mr. E. Percival Smith, Head Master of 
Bradford Grammar School, removes an expert on 
secondary education whose loss will be deeply felt. 
Mr. Smith was educated at Tonbridge School and 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and he was 
President of the Cambridge Union. After becoming an 
assistant master at Rossall, he was appointed Head 
Master of Maidstone Grammar School before he was 30. 


From there he moved to Bolton School, where he spent 
nine years, thence to Warwick School, and finally, in 
1936, to Bradford. He was outspoken in manner, and 
gave a memorable address at the meeting in that year 
of the Incorporated Association of Head Masters, in 
which he condemned fanaticism in physical training. 
He strongly believed in such training but said no 
subject could be carried on to more dangerous 
extremes by those whose minds had been narrowed by 
expert training and a merely specialized outlook. 
Mr. Smith was a very hard worker, and was one of the 
Joint Hon. Secretaries of the Headmasters' Association. 
He had served on the Joint Matriculation Board and 
on the Lancashire County Council and was a frequent 
contributor to educational journals. He had a seizure 
while travelling in his car, and died at the early age 
of 47. 
* E * 

ThE death of Dr. J. A. H. Johnston, Head Master of 
Highgate School from 1908 to 1936, closes a life which 
was marked by great success. When he first went to 
Highgate there were about 300 boys in the school; 
when he resigned there were over 700. Dr. Johnston 
was born in 1871 and educated abroad and at Edinburgh 
and Cambridge Universities. At Edinburgh he obt ained 
first-class honours in mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, besides other distinctions, and at Cambridge he 
was placed fourteenth wrangler in 1897. On leaving 
Cambridge he became Professor of Physics at the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, afterwards going to 
Tonbridge as an assistant master. From there, after 
nine years, he was appointed to Highgate. Perhaps 
the most striking innovation he made there was the 
introduction of aeronautics as an ordinary school 
subject. He arranged for the provision of a hangar 
equipped with both aeroplanes and aeroplane engines. 
A strong supporter of the O. T. C., he urged that each 
O. T. C. should possess a flying squadron. Many tributes 
have been paid to his organizing ability and to the aim 
he set before himself of making the most of the natural 
power and capacity of every boy. 


* * * 


THE Watford Grammar Schools—Boys and Girls— 
are both to have new Heads in September next. At the 
Girls’ School, Miss J. B. B. Davidson will succeed 
Miss G. Fergie, who has resigned after thirty-three years' 
teaching service, including twenty-five years at Watford. 
Miss Davidson was educated at Galashiels Academy and 
graduated with M.A. from Galashiels Academy. At 
present she is Senior Mathematics Mistress at King 
Edward's High School for Girls, Birmingham. 


* * * 


MR. P. Botton, who succeeds Mr. E. Reynolds as 
Head Master of the Watford Boys’ Grammar School, 
has been Head Master of Dean Close School, Cheltenham, 
since 1924. Mr. Bolton graduated from King’s College, 
Cambridge, with first classes in Parts I and II, the Maths. 
Tripos, and in addition a class in Part II, the Nat. Science 
Tripos. Prior to becoming Head of Dean Close he was 
Head of the Physics and Engineering Department at 
Oundle. 

ONLOOKER. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


OUR DAILY BREAD 


A GEOGRAPHY OF PRODUCTION. By Sir Daniel Hall, K.C.B., F.R.S. The book shows the 
part that agriculture plays in providing food for the community. Where do our foods come 
from, what part do Dominions and foreign countries contribute to the feeding of the British 
people, and where in Great Britain are wheat and vegetables and beef grown? An outstanding 
feature of the book is its wealth of carefully chosen illustrations and maps. 

Ready in June. 6s. net. 


HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By G. H. J. Adlam, O.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., Senior Science Master, City of London School, 
and Leslie Slater Price, M.A., Bradfield College. This book has been written primarily for 
candidates for H.S.C., and State Scholarships ; it therefore covers all the work usually required 
for the First Medical and for External Intermediate Examinations. With Diagrams. 8s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE PHYSICS COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. H. Nelthorpe, B.Sc., Enth County School. In the first part of this new Course the work 
is mainly experimental and covers the ground in all sections of Physics. It will provide work for 
at least two years. The second part introduces the more important abstract ideas and the 
more difficult applications, and takes the work up to School Certificate standard. 

Part I, 3s.; Part II (In Preparation) 


HEAT 

By W. J. Sparrow, M.A., B.Sc., Saltley Secondary School, Birmingham. This book has been 
written for the sixth forms of Secondary Schools of all types and covers the work necessary for 
the Higher School Certificate of the various examining bodies and for University Scholarships. 
With many Diagrams. 8s. 6d. 


MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1914 AND AFTER 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A. AN ENLARGED EDITION. The suggestions of many teachers have 
been incorporated into this edition. The latter part has been considerably enlarged for those 
schools which concentrate on the period after 1815. Also, in accordance with requests, a new 
chapter on Europe after 1914 has been added. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH HISTORY : A School Certificate Course 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A. Issued in Series: A I, 1485-1688, 3s. ; A II, 1688-1815, 3s.; A III, 
1815-1920, 38. 6d. ; B I, 1603-1783, 38. ; B II, 1783-1920, 38. 6d. “ They skilfully combine 
the topical and chronological method of treatment. They seem ideally fitted to serve as the 
bases of preparation for first school examinations.“ -The Journal of Education. 


A NEW BASIS FOR 


SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR COMPOSITION 


By L. Hollingworth, M.A., Cambridge and County High School. The elements of grammar 
are logically expounded as the basis of lucid and fluent prose. Here is the orthodox Grammar 
of the Junior and Middle School set out with exceptional lucidity ; here is all the orthodox 
material of School Composition—and linking these together are over 300 exercises of a quality 
which by itself would be enough to make the book an outstanding publication. 

In two Parts. 28. each. 


MODERN ENGLISH: A School Certificate Course 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., and H. T. Strothard, M.A., City of Leeds School. Being 
a Revised Edition of Morgan and Lattimer's Higher Course of English Practice to meet the 
requirements of the syllabus of the Northern Universities Joint Board's and similar Examina- 
tions, and for Civil Service candidates. Fourth Impression. 2s. 6d. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


NYASALAND 


According to the Report of the Nyasaland Education 
Department for 1936, the history of 
poca education is the history of the Missions 
to the for the whole educational system is in the 
Mission Schools, hands of the latter. Under an ordinance 
of 1930 the Government has the right to 
inspect all schools, to close any school conducted ''in a 
manner which is not in the interests of the community 
and to prohibit the opening of undesired schools or those 
which might militate against attendance at an “ assisted 
school. But, except in the latter, this ordinance removed 
all restrictions as to efficiency save in the teaching of English 
in African schools. 
Official grants to the Missions have steadily risen since the 
1932 cuts and consist of {1 for every £2 


one or £3 spent by them; the only exception 
Conger is the Jeanes Training Centre at Zomba, 


which trains twenty-four selected Mission 
teachers in Jeanes work in villages and six selected chiefs, 
and adding in 1936 twenty-four '' Community-worker-small- 
holders '' under their chiefs. The training consists of adapt- 
ing the superior hygienic and agricultural technique of the 
European to the African way of life without disturbing its 
natural course ; the striking success of the Centre since its 
foundation ten years ago, has been amply recognized by 
the Carnegie Foundation and the Colonial Development 
Board in their grants. The second of two model villages 
was completed during the year, and the community course 
began in November; each village has its own elected 
headman and counsellors, and a group headman whose 
counsellors are elected from the members of both villages, 
decides common questions affecting the two villages. The 
curriculum consists of the following courses: medicine, 
agriculture, re-afforestation and forest conservation, animal 
welfare and management, and maternity and child welfare 
for the wives who accompany the students with their 
families. 
In European education, the outstanding event of the year 
has been the publication of the report of 


Sipe ena the commission appointed in 1935 in 
Commission. Southern Rhodesia, where all European 


children who remain in Africa after the 
age of 11, are educated free of all tuition charges. Of 
particular interest are the recommendations for the setting 
up of modern schools with a rural bias and for generally 
improving the facilities for vocational training. The 
Southern Rhodesian Government has undertaken to grant 
Nyasaland children any additional facilities which may be 
provided. 

An advisory committee has been concerned with African 
secondary education but it is unlikely 
that anything substantial will be done 
until there has been time to study the 
report of the Makerere Commission on Education in the 
Central and East African colonies (see June Notes). 

The estimates for recurrent expenditure on education in 
1936 was £19,750, an increase of £1,048 
on 1935, accounted for largely by the 
extension of the Jeanes Training Centre ; 
of this sum {17,389 was spent on African education, 
£11,000 being paid in grants to the Missions and the rest 
to the Centre. The percentage of public revenue devoted to 
education compares very favourably with neighbouring 
colonies: in 1935, 4'4 per cent was spent in Nyasaland, 
3°58 per cent in Northern Rhodesia and 3°44 per cent in 
Kenya, while it was only exceeded by Uganda with 4°45 per 
cent and Tanganyika with 4°59 per cent which includes 
contributions by Native Administrations (see June Notes). 
The African pays 13 per cent of the cost of education and the 
Missions 65 per cent, a state of affairs which cannot 


Secondary 
Education. 


Finance. 


long continue as the Missions are faced with continually 
diminishing revenue from home. 


PALESTINE 

Since 1920, states the Palestine Government Report on 
Education for 1935-6, the dual system has gradually 
developed on a linguistic and racial, Hebrew and Arab 
basis ; in both groups there are public schools—Government 
schools on the Arab side and on the Jewish side the schools 
controlled by the Va'ad Leumi (General Council of the 
Jewish Community)—and the non-public schools, Moslem, 

Christian and Jewish. 
In January, 1936, the total number of schools was 
136,971 composed of 76,760 Arab schools 
8 and 60,211 Hebrew schools. Education 
° is not compulsory and while almost 
100 per cent of the Jewish and Christian children receive 
some kind of education, Moslem children are worse off as 
the Government has been unable, in 


Poor spite of its efforts, to meet the public 
Arab demand for boys’ education, though 
Educational there has been little demand on the part 


Facilities. of the girls. The percentages per Moslem 
schools are, in towns 75 per cent boys, 
45 per cent girls, in villages 40 per cent boys and only 
I per cent girls. The Report for 1935-6 shows how the 
Government has tried to remedy this by increasing the 
annual estimates by more than {£100,000 in four years 
to the figure of /290,702 in 1936—7, the average percentage 
to total estimates for those four years being 5'6. 
Among the outstanding events of the year 1935-6 was, of 
course, the Arab protest to Jewish 
n redd penetration which resulted in such 
SEE disturbance among the Arabs that 
sixty-seven town and 130 village schools had to close owing to 
reduced attendances from April to October, 1936 ; whereas all 
the Jewish schools remained open throughout Palestine save 
for those at Hebron and Acre and two schools in the Old City 
of Jerusalem. In January, 1937, however, only four schools 
were still closed and they were in Army occupation. 
A training centre for women rural teachers in Arab 
village schools was opened at Ramallah 


BLEU of in 1935, and a new department of educa- 
ducation. tion in the Hebrew University at Jerusa- 


lem for the training of teachers in 
secondary schools and the higher grades of elementary 
schools. The newly opened secondary school at Beit 
Hakerem under the joint control of the University and 
Va'ad Leumi serves as a practising school for the students 
in training. 
The Va'ad Leumi schools are classified as '' General," 
“ Mizrahi ” and “ Labour; 40 per cent 
are of the two latter types where more 
stress is laid on religious and agricultural 
instruction respectively, and there is a tendency toward 
self-government and individual work. This latter feature 
is also present in three children's 
villages” or ''republics." That at 
Meier Shefeya, 11 years old and near 
Mount Carmel, has 150 children; it is an agricultural 
enterprise with a large estate, is co-educational, and has an 
eight-hour day, with two groups Io to 13 years and 14 to 
17 years, is largely self-governed and the teaching is 
closely related to the life of the community. The child- 
ren's village of Ben Schemen on the Tel-Aviv- Jerusalem 
road, 9 years old with 300 children, is similarly organized, 
save that the groups are 3 to 8, 9 to 13 and 14 to 17. Finally, 
there is the community at Achwah on the Bay of Haifa 
where roo children help to govern themselves between 
the ages of 14 and 18, but here they attend the town schools 
for their general education and devote their time at the 
“ village to agriculture and domestic subjects. 


Va'ad Leumi 
Schools. 


“Village 
Republics.” 
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MCDOUGALL'S 


INVITE YOU TO EXAMINE 


THE HERITAGE OF HISTORY 


THE CHANGING WORLD. For pupils of ages 9, 10, 11. 232 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 6d. 
The story of our History from 1066 to 1689 and of personages and incidents 
outstanding in world history of that time. 

THE MODERN WORLD. For pupils of ages 10, 11, 12. 256 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 9d. 
1689-Present Day. The story of the Great Changes and Achievements in the 
Making of the World To-day. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
(1485). By E. H. Danc, M. A., Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, 
Manchester, Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards, 2s. 7d. 

THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE 197TH CENTURY, 
1485-1689. By F. T. Furers, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. Martin, M.A. 
(Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards. 28. gd. 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MacGrecor, M. A., and J. W. Furl rod, M. A., B. Sc., Head of Mathematical 
Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. On New Sequence Lines. Many Research 
Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover 
geometrical truths for themselves. Parts I, II and III provide a complete course of 
study in Plane Geometry. Part I, 2s. ; Part II, 2s. 3d. ; Together, gs. 8 
Part III, 2s. ; Parts I, II and III, 5s. ; Solid Geometry, Part IV, 2s. 3d. ; Four 
Books in one Volume, 6s. 6d 


CENTURIES OF SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), Late Director of Music, Harrow 
School. 76 Songs, Carols, Rounds and Catches in Staff Notation. 80 pages. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. id. Piano Edition, 8s. net. 


THE MUSIC MAKERS' SONG BOOK 


By Desmonp MacMauon, D. Mus. This new book contains a wide range of 
songs which both by tradition and by common consent are acknowledged to be 
the masterpieces of our music literature. It contains practically all the classical 
songs most suitable for use in schools. 50 Songs, Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. May be 
had in either Staff or Sol-fa. Piano Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE POETS' PAGEANT 


By J. D. CAMPBELL, Inspector of Schools. This volume in the Paths to Parnassus 
Series is suitable for pupils of from 11 upwards. It contains a very wide and choice 
selection of over 150 pieces. Vigorous narrative verse is given a prominent place 
and due consideration to poems of a lyrical and descriptive nature. Many 
copyright selections. Cloth Boards, 2s. gd. 


MSDOUGALL'S 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the June Competition is Proteus; 
proxime accessit '' Hesperus.” 

One of the joint winners of the May Competition was 
Miss A. E. Bulan, 95 Alexandra Road, N.W.8. Will 
the other, Torelore," please let us know his address. 

We classify the seventeen versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Proteus, Hesperus, Martin, Ardconaig, Bor- 
derer, J. E. M., Yendu, Girigogolo, Old 
Colwyn, Atlantis, J. R., Mistletoe, D. A. A. P. 


Class II.—Silsden, Fantasia, R. E., Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM Le Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, By Uco 
FoscoLo. (Edizione Hoepli, Milano.) 
17 marzo. 


Da due mesi non ti do segno di vita, e tu tise’ sgomentato ; 
e temi ch'io sia vinto oggimai dall'amore, da dimenticarmi 
di te e della patria. Fratel mio Lorenzo, tu conosci pur poco 
me e il cuore umano ed il tuo, se presumi che il desiderio 
di patria possa temperarsi mai, non che spegnersi; se credi 
che ceda ad altre passioni—ben irrita le altre passioni, e 
n’é più irritato ; ed è pur vero, ed in questo hai detto pur 
bene! L'amore in un anima esulcerata, e dove le altre 
passioni sono disperate, riesce onnipotente—e io lo provo: 
ma che riesca funesto, t'inganni; senza Teresa, io sarei 
forse oggi sotterra. 

La Natura crea di propria autorità tali ingegni da non 
poter essere se non generosi; venti anni addietro si fatti 
ingegni si rimanevano inerti ed assiderati nel sopore 
universale d'Italia; ma i tempi d'oggi hanno ridestato in 
essi le virili e natle loro passioni; ed hanno acquistato tal 
tempra, che spezzarli puoi, piegarli non mai. E non é 
sentenza metafisica questa; la é verità che splende nella 
vita di molti antichi mortali gloriosamente infelici; verità 
di cui mi sono accertato convivendo fra molti nostri con- 
cittadini: e li compiango insieme e gli ammiro; da che, 
se Dio non ha pietà dell'Italia, dovranno chiudere nel loro 
secreto il desiderio di patria—funestissimo! perchè o 
strugge, o addolora tutta la vita; e nondimeno anziché 
abbandonarlo, avranno cari i pericoli, e quell'angoscia, e la 
morte. Ed io mi sono uno di questi; e tu, mio Lorenzo. 


TRANSLATED BY ' PROTEUS ”’ 
March 17th. 


For two months I have given you no sign of life, and you 
are quite alarmed, and afraid that I have at last fallen a 
victim to love to the extent of '' forgetting you and the 
home country." My dear brother, you certainly don't know 
much about me and the human heart or your own, if you 
suppose that the longing for one's country can ever grow 
less, let alone be extinguished ; or if you think that it yields 
place to other passions—why, it intensifies the other pas- 
sions, and is still more intensified by them. And yet it is 
true, and you were certainly right when you said, that 
in an embittered soul, where the other passionate longings 
are without hope of fulfilment, love emerges all-powerful ”’ 
—and my own case proves it: but you are mistaken in 
thinking that it may prove fatal; for without Theresa, 
I should perhaps be under the ground by now. 

Nature of her own accord produces types of human 
character such as cannot fail to be noble. Twenty years 
ago such types of character remained ineffective and para- 
lysed by the universal lethargy which prevailed in Italy ; 
but present times have reawakened in them their native, 
virile passions; and they have become so tempered that, 
though you may break them, you can never bend them. 
And this is no mere metaphysical pronouncement; it is a 
truth which shines forth in the lives of many men of old 
who were gloriously unfortunate ; a truth which has been 
brought home to me by living amongst our many fellow- 


countrymen ; I both pity them and admire them at the 
same time; since, unless God has compassion on Italy, 
they will have to lock in their inmost soul the longing for 
their native land—a most fatal longing, because it either 
destroys, or else saddens the whole life. Nevertheless, 
instead of giving it up, they will hold dangers, all the 
suffering, and death itself dear. And I am one of these ; 
and so are you, dear Lorenzo. 


This passage from Foscolo’s letters was a test, not so 
much for grammatical difficulties, as for a sympathetic 
reproduction of style and the handling of lengthy sen- 
tences. The result was a little disappointing, since even 
the best entries were not entirely successful and there 
was often a disregard for detail which spoilt an otherwise 
correct rendering. The chief difficulties lay in the first 
paragraph; with a few exceptions most competitors 
handled the second one skilfully. Oggimai was mis- 
translated frequently as at last instead of now or, as 
Atlantis preferred it, nowadays. The second sentence 
needed careful attention on account of its length and 
its punctuation, which required alteration in the English. 
Perhaps the simplest way of handling it was to omit 
the exclamation mark, as was done in most cases. 
Almost every one translated the phrase in italics 
extremely well, but many came to grief over e 1o lo 
provo, which, though apparently easy, needed a more 
subtle rendering than I am proving it. Old Colwyn " 
and ''Silsden " misunderstood the meaning of ma che 
riesca funesto t inganni, and several translations intro- 
duced the word baneful or baleful, which was not suited 
to the style of the prose. Sotterra presented another 
slight difficulty, although most competitors chose the 
usual expression in my grave ; under the sod gave a rather 
abrupt ending to the paragraph. 

Ingegni and generosi were very variously translated; 
ingegni especially needed care as it had to be repeated in 
the same sentence. D. A. A. P." and “ Silsden " 
rendered it as talents, ‘‘ Mistletoe " as such geniuses, 
“J. E. M." as dispositions, and none of these were 
suitable for repetition. Spirits, souls, beings, were all 
equally effective. Generosi should not have been trans- 
lated as generous but rather as noble or some equivalent 
of it. Gloriosamente infelici in the following sentence 
gave opportunity for individual scope: the literal 
translation of gloriously unhappy was weak; gloriously 
unfortunate, illustrious though defeated, gloried in their 
sufferings were all good. It was a mistake to repeat the 
same werd for compiango and pieta, especially as the 
original gave no excuse for it. The grammar of ferche 
o strugge o addolora presented a pitfall to some, but in 
most entries it was well translated. 


After much consideration the prize is awarded to 
Proteus, with Hesperus ” and “ Martin " following 
closely. Neither Proteus nor Hesperus produced 
a really finished rendering. On the whole, Hesperus 
kept up a good medium level, while Proteus excelled 
with his second paragraph. His first, though reading very 
naturally, was inclined to be too colloquial. ‘‘ Hesperus's" 
chief error lay in translating funestisstmo as most dts- 
tressfully, which unexpectedly obscured a whole sentence. 
Proteus had more inaccuracies but more brilliant 
moments; he mistranslated oggimai, and adopted an 
awkward repetition of the word prove. Martin made 
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ENGLISH BOOKS 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL | 
By J. MADDISON and K. GARWOOD 
Crown 8vo. 320 pages. 28. 9d. 


This book contains an introduction dealing with the history 
and nature of the novel from Lyly to Galsworthy, and critical 
biographies dealing with the novelists quoted. A short 
synopsis of the novel from which the extracts, in each case 
long and complete, are taken, is also provided. 


PRECIS-WRITING FOR CIVIL SERVICE 
CANDIDATES 


By A. JACKSON, M.A., Ph.D. 


182 pages. 28. 6d. 
For all grades of Civil Service Examinations from clerical 


classes to administrative and executive groups. 


PLAYS OF ADVENTURE 
Edited by A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 224 pages. 28. (Jept.) 


Containing ten robust plays suitable for reading and 
acting by pupils of 10-14 years. 


EPISODES FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT 
Edited by R. HOOK, M.A., Varndean School, 
Brighton. 

Crown 8vo. 224 pages. 28. 

The extracts have been chosen for the rapid and vivid 
narrative qualities which show how eminently readable 
Scott is. They are taken from A Legend o 
Montrose, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, Kenilworth, Woodstock, 

Ihe Talisman and Quentin Durnvod. 


HARRAP'S ADVENTURE LIBRARY 


STAGE I. Crown 8vo. 128 pages. Is. 3d. 
I. Lost in the Pacific. By LIONEI. Surrey. Ready. 
2. Kasangwa: The Story of a Rhodesian Lion. 
By L. JEFFREY. Ready. 
STAGE II. Crown 8vo. 160 pages. rs. 6d. 


Old Four Toes. By EpwiN L. SABIN. Ready. 
. Boy Trappers in the Rockies. By W. B. ANDER- 


SON. 
5. English Oak and Spanish Gold. Ready. By 
T. A. H. MAWHINNEY. 


A w 


STAGE III. Crown 8vo. 192 pages. 18. 9d. 


6. The Lost Hunters. By J. A. ALTSHELER. 
7. Treasure of Gems. By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN. 


STAGE IV. Crown 8vo. 224 pages. 28. 


8. Men of the North. By C. J. Brooke. 
9. The Flying Schoolgirl. By R. WALKER. Ready. 


These volumes were all first published at 3s. 6d. net, and 
were all a pronounced success. Although slight adaptations 
have been made the contents are substantially as in the 
original impressions. In this form they will be suitable as 
readers for pupils of 11-15 years. The whole series will be 
available by the beginning of next term. 
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A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS 


By W. S. BATHO, Academic ons in Geography, 

University of London. 
Large Crown 8vo. 400 pages. 38. 6d. 
A presentation of Geography as a living subject, as the study 
of the earth and man's relation to it. The world, in broad 
outline is twice covered, from the physical and production 
standpoints. Recommended for Central Technical and 
Commercial Schools. 


PRIMITIVE RACES OF TO-DAY 
By J. W. PAGE 
81in. by 51 in. 348 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 
Very fully illustrated. 

Containing in readable form reliable information concernin 
the simple societies of man. Their geographical background 
and its effect on their mode of life is discussed and the effects 
of their contacts with Whites. 


CLASSICS 
HIGHER CERTIFICATE LATIN 


UNSEENS 


By J. M. MILNE, M.A. (Jept.) 
Author of Junior Latin Tests, &c. 


FIRST LATIN COURSE 


Second Impression. 


By M. F. PRATT. Large Crown 8vo. 462 pages. 
48. 6d. Very fully illustrated. With two vocabularies 
and index. 

“ This course is a real effort to make each lesson 
interesting without sacrificing thoroughness. The 
latter is ensured by ‘drill’ and constant repetition. 
But the mere learning of lists is mostly avoided, by 
* treating the syntax functionally,’ which means learning 
the grammar as you go along. Interest is stimulated by 
pictures, English stories in a Latin dress, and Latin 
mottoes prefixed to each lesson. Classical Review. 
** The exercises, oral and ordinary but especially those 
labelled Drill,“ show variety and originality. . . . 
Both illustrations and material are stimulating and 
linked with life in general at many points. Latin 

Teaching. 


MATHEMATICS 


A RATIONAL GEOMETRY 


By S. H. GLENISTER, M.Coll.H. 
Author of Projects in Modern Woodwork. 


A practical three-book course for pupils of 11-14 years. 
Each book 64 pages, Limp Cloth, xs. 6d. 
Teachers’ Book, in the Press. 


This course is designed specially for Senior Central and Junior 
Technical Schools on practical lines. There are no Theo- 
rems” and Problems „ for memorizing but Geometrical 
Rules are introduced gradually and systematically in a series of 
exercises based on everyday life. Among the subjects dealt 
with are the uses of instruments and construction of figures, 
maps, measuring heights, working drawings, rhythmic 
patterns and tracery. 
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a good attempt which was spoilt by the punctuation in 
the first paragraph and a repetition of the word pity 
in the second. He also used liberty for generosi, which 
was not sufficiently close to the Italian. J. E. M.,“ 
" Ardconaig," and Borderer " were all so level tha 
they may regard themselves as bracketed equal. 
“ Yendu " might have reached a higher place with more 
care: one or two words were left out and the last few 
were completely ignored. Old Colwyn ” would do well 
to keep closer to the original; an interpretation of a 
sentence is never so successful as a translation of it, and 
frequently deprives the passage of its meaning. R. E.“ 
made a good attempt, and might have been higher in 
the list with a closer inspection of the dictionary. 
" Onyx should pay far more attention to grammar, 
for it is impossible to understand the meaning of the 
passage without it. 

The division between first and second class was 
difficult to make, as nearly all translations had moments 
in which they reached the first class. The dividing line 
came finally between mistranslations and mistakes in 
grammar. Silsden, Fantasia, and R. E." all 
had grammatical errors which with more care we feel 
sure they could avoid. 


We thank Proteus and R. E.“ for their letters, 
and will do our best to comply with the former's request 
for another Latin competition. He further suggests 
that we should try a Greek one, but we doubt whether, 
in these days, there would be enough entries. '' R. E.," 
we are interested to learn, has been doing some pro- 
fessional translation. Her comparatively low place in 
the German verse competition was due mainly to one 
line not one glimpse ascendent,” which rhymed suc- 
cessfully with '' pendent but did not seem to convey 
any meaning. 

In reply to Old Colwyn's query, we find that his 
version of last month's French prose was duly received 
and classified. If, however, he is referring to a version 
of the German poem (April Competition), none reached us 
bearing his pseudonym. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage, from a letter of Goethe's 
to a friend, Hetzler (in the poet's student days at 
Strassburg). 

d. 14 Juli, 1770. 

Trapp hielt mich für todt ; und für was werden Sie mich 
halten ? denn ich binn Ihnen eine Antwort langer schuldig 
als ihm. Sie kennen mich aber zugut, theuerster Freund, 
als dass Sie zu meinem Stillschweigen eine unwahrscheinliche 
Ursache aufgraben sollten. Ich binn immer nachlässiger 
als ich beschäfftigt binn, und weil ich nichts zu thun hatte, 
oder nichts thun wollte, ist Ihr Brief auch unbeantwortet 
geblieben. Nun bin ich endlich“ einmal dran, Ihnen zu 
sagen, dass ich Sie liebe, und dass ich mich freue, Sie noch 
immer als einen wachenden Schüler der Musen zu sehen. 
Sie sind mir ein guter Mann, und haben mich lieb; aber 
Sie halten mich doch für zu weise und sich selbst zu gering, 
da Sie mir Fragen vorlegen, die ich Ihnen weder deutlich 
noch kurz, Ihre Erfahrung und eigne Empfindung aber 
sehr leicht beantworten kann. Nur ein wenig Geduld; 
Und, wenn ich Ihnen rathen darf, so werden Sie mehr 
Vortheil finden, zu suchen wo Schönheit seyn möchte als 
ängstlich zu fragen was sie ist. Einmal für allemal bleibt 
sie unerklärlich; Sie erscheint uns wie im Traum, wenn wir 
die Wercke der grossen Dichter und Mahler, kurz, aller 
empfindenden Künstler betrachten; es ist ein schwimmendes 
glänzendes Schattenbild, dessen Umriss keine Definition 
hascht. 
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Mendelssohn und andre, deren Schiiler unser Herr Recktor 
ist, haben versucht die Schónheit wie einen Schmetterling 
zu fangen, und mit Stecknadeln, fur den neugierigen 
Betrachter festzustecken; es ist ihnen gelungen; doch es 
ist nicht anders damit, als mit dem Schmetterlingsfang; 
das arme Thier zittert im Netze, streifft sich die schönsten 
Farben ab; und wenn man es ja unversehrt erwischt, so 
stickt es doch endlich steif und leblos da; der Leichnam 
ist nicht das ganze Thier, es gehört noch etwas dazu, 
noch ein Hauptstück, und bei der Gelegenheit, wie bey 
ieder andern, ein sehr hauptsächliches Hauptstück: das 
Leben, der Geist der alles schön macht. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanted by the coupon printed on page 475, must reach 
the office by the first post om August 1, 1938, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Perslan Phantasy 


Sweet sang the bulbul from his tasseled bough 

Of feathery tamarisk beneath the moon. 

Aglow in the golden light, his lilted vow 

He warbles soft unto the night’s mid-noon. 

Beneath the tree, by crystal fountain-spray, 

Locked hand in small hand, the prince and 
princess come, 

With raven curls, and deep, dark eyes that say 

Enchanted words at which the lips are dumb. 

Nearby there stands an ancient. nunnery, 

And, at a window, peeps a nun—so fair, 

The milky moonlight can not whiter be 

Than her soft skin, nor brighter than her hair. 

She gazes spell-bound at the twain below, 

And wistfully her eyes do fill with tears. 

Spring’s blossom-laden breath doth fragrant blow 

Awakening in her breast new hopes and fears. 

It seems as if all shades and ghosts of love 

Were wafted all about the scented air : 

Lovers of antiquity, that move 

In tender cloud-shapes, having lost their care : 

Birds that chant their ecstasy in trees, 

And little humming things that dive and drift : 

Unfolding flowers on land, and in the seas 

Pulsating life—great universal gift. 


The bulbul sings—and with his ageless lore 
Wakes Spring’s eternal miracle once more. 


VIOLET BRANFORD. 


Mr. J. L. HOLLAND, now President of N. A. L. G. O., 
has been Director of Education for Northamptonshire 
for thirty-one years. He is a graduate in arts of London 
University and has had secondary school teaching 
experience in London. In 1908 he was Chairman of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools and is now an honorary member. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE WOODWORK FOR SCHOOLS, b 
A. Gregory. 117 pp. 7/5 
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by A. Gregory. 123 pp. 7/6 
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COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 
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GREEK AND LATIN VERSE AND PROSE 


This Way and That: being Transiations into and out of Greek and 
Latin Verse and Prose. By H. Rackham. 
A Treatise on the Sublime. By Longinus. Translated from the Greek into 
English by Prof. F. Granger. 
See The Journal of Education for March, 1936. 
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PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


In the history of this Competition, June has often, but 
not always, been a month of small entries. Unfor- 
tunately, this June falls short of an adequate number of 
candidates, and in consequence the Editors have felt 
obliged to restrict the number of prizes to three: one 
for the Juniors and two for the Seniors. It is hoped that 
in future this may not be necessary. 

The regulations have been better attended to on this 
occasion, but still loose and unnumbered sheets have 
been sent in; a good many candidates have written on 
both sides of a sheet; one candidate submitted two 
essays, when only one is admissible; and while the 
hand-writing has usually been clear and good there have 
been exceptions. The candidate's name should be 
written in block letters. The subject of the essay should 
appear on the cover. 

The work has been good, all candidates having gained 
A or B classification, and none lower. Many have 
chosen themes where examples of the points given should 
be sufficiently numerous though not exhaustive. For 
example, '' The Pleasures of Life,” or ‘‘ The Fascinations 
of a great City; in such cases a satisfying number 
should be mentioned and proportionately dwelt upon. 

A good combination of literary knowledge and 
imaginative power to make the characters live and speak 
was a marked feature of A day in the Forest of Arden," 
and it entitled it to the award of the Junior Prize. 
“ Dolls ” was treated with wide scope and variety: a 
wonderful piece of work for a child of 12. As might have 
been expected, not a few of the candidates wrote about 
visits to the Glasgow Exhibition. Puzzlement caused by 
the bewildering variety and extent of it was a natural 
experience, but genuine and intelligent interest in some 
of the exhibits was also manifest. Day Dreams was 
another noteworthy effort and along with an essay on 
Birds " approached the top of the list. 

Wide scope and sensible, well-balanced remarks on 
many of the games of older and modern times were 
characteristic of the essay that gained the First Senior 
Prize Sport that wrinkled Care derides," a clever 
title. The second prize went to the writer of an essay on 
" Sadness," a thoughtful piece of work (statuesque 
rather than colourful—discriminating between sadness 
and passionate feeling). The Bard was a series of 
three pen pictures representative of national bards from 
early times to Shakespeare. A fine piece of work was 
A Dream of a Russian Village, with realistic descrip- 
tion and unity of structure. 

Here is the final classification: 


JUNIORS 

CLASS A.—Prize: Cathleen Coneghan, Notre Dame 
High School, Glasgow. 

(In alphabetical order): Mary R. Connolly, Notre 
Dame High School, Glasgow ; Ann W. Moseley, County 
Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells; Julie Pini, 
St. Mary's Convent, Folkestone; Sylvia A. Sington, 
Thornbank School, Bexhill-on-Sea ; Deidre Skelton, 
St. Mary's Convent, Folkestone. 


CLass B (in alphabetical order): Enid N. Edwards, 
County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells ; Patricia 


Digby, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Olive 
Garner, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Sheila 
E. Pardoe, Thornbank School, Bexhill-on-Sea ; Maureen 
Richardson, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; 
Olga Sidomia, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow. 


SENIORS 


Crass A.—First Prize: Maureen Kilroe, St. Mary's 
Priory, Princethorpe, Rugby ; Second Prize: Brenda 
Laver, Clark's Collegiate School, Ilford. 

(In alphabetical order): Domini Callaghan, Notre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Mary Choules, St. 
Dunstan's Abbey School, Plymouth; Joyce Coates, 
Clark's Collegiate School, Ilford ; Lydia Curley, Notre 
Dame High School, Glasgow; Margaret M. Halton, 
Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Margaret Hender- 
son, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow ; Dorothy 
Reddaway, St. Dunstan's Abbey School, Plymouth; 
Patricia Rayner, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds 
Mona Vaughan, County Secondary School, Llandrindod 
Wells; Muriel N. Westacott, The Red Maids’ School, 
Bristol. 

Crass B (in alphabetical order) : Rosemary Aglionby, 
St. Mary's Priory, Princethorpe, Rugby ; Yvonne B. 
Bufton, County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells: 
Diana Demes, County Secondary School, Llandrindod 
Wells ; Barbara Gadsby, St. Mary’s Convent, Folke- 
stone; Philippa Horsfield, St. Mary's Priory, Prince 
thorpe, Rugby; Eileen Magill, Notre Dame High 
School, Glasgow; Anne E. Neighbour, Thornbank 
School, Bexhill-on-Sea ; Vance Thomas, St. Dunstan's 
Abbey School, Plymouth. 


Essays for the next Competition are due October 6, 
1938. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 

I. The Candidate’s full name in block letters, 

2. The Candidate's age last birthday. This is essential, 

3. The title of the Essay ; 

4. The name and address of Candidate's school ; 

5. A declaration signed by the head of the school 

(a) Confirming the Candidate's age ; 
(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written '' Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Messrs. GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co., Lro., have begun 
the publication of a Harrap Book News (free) intended t0 
inform the public of the firm's activities. The first 1sswe 
(April) contains a short article by Mr. Winston Churchill on 
the last volume of his Marlborough, extracts from recent 
books, and news of forthcoming books. 
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Promise—and Difficulties—of Technical 
Educators 


HE anxiety which arises in the minds of teachers 
when they review the dangers and perplexities of 
the international situation showed very clearly during 
the Twenty-Ninth Annual Conference of the Association 
of Teachers in Technical Institutions which was held in 
Leeds during Whitsuntide. Mr. A. C. R. Ritchie, in his 
presidential address, dealt with the matter at some 
length, and he made it clear that he did so without 
apology since he believed that there never was a time 
" when it was more imperative for seriously-minded 
men and women to think clearly and constructively on 
the problems which to-day confront our civilization.” 
Prof. H. Levy, of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, took up the same point when he addressed 
the final meeting of the Conference, and, like Mr. Ritchie, 
he laid emphasis on the responsibilities of technologists. 
Since they had made possible the frightful means by 
which modern warfare can be, and is, conducted, he 
insisted that it was their duty to see the implications of 
their work so far as society is concerned. He denied the 
theory that contributions made to scientific knowledge 
are always to be regarded as a service to humanity. On 
the contrary, they are now being used to batter humanity 
to pieces, and unless the worker in science understands 
the significance of present events, and unless he works 
through groups and associations to prevent world 
disaster, that world disaster may happen. 
We sympathize very deeply with the dilemma in which 
the technical teachers are placed. They recognize their 
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responsibilities. They know that technical developments 
cannot be stopped. They know, too, just as do teachers 
in all educational fields, that the catastrophe of war 
would inevitably postpone the realization of educational 
dreams and plans, if, indeed, it did not completely 
destroy them as it might destroy civilization itself. 

Consider the excellent list of activities in technical 
education which was sketched by Mr. Ritchie in his 
presidential address. The main lines of policy have been 
laid down in a Report on Policy in Technical Educa- 
tion ” drawn up by a Joint Committee of the Association 
of Teachers in Technical Institutions, the Association of 
Technical Institutions and the National Society of Art 
Masters. 

The same Joint Committee, during the year has 
examined special aspects of those main lines of policy 
which, in our view, will go far to develop in technical 
colleges qualities necessary to the new culture which 
Mr. Ritchie insisted is inherent in technical education. 
We agree with him, as our own columns have often 
testified, that those qualities can lie within the frame- 
work of vocational education. We congratulate Mr. 
Ritchie particularly because his words in this connexion 
were not the words of some one on the defensive. We 
are not afraid of the word ' vocational'" That, on 
Mr. Ritchie's part, was well said, and may be taken to 
mean that the vital service which technical education is 
giving to industry and commerce will not be lessened by 
gestures to a culture which may be traditional and fitting 
in other branches of education, but which may easily 
stifle the experiments in realism, as well as in humanism, 
which it is the business of technical education to conduct. 

We are glad to note that the approach of the technical 
institution to the teaching of citizenship will be peculiar 
to itself. Mr. Ritchie, on behalf of his association, made 
that very clear when he laid emphasis on the fact: 
"suggestions as to the most suitable application of 
methods to the needs and opportunities of the various 
types of technical students are given in detail (by the 
Joint Committee). But to embody these suggestions 
in our curriculum does not necessarily mean the introduc- 
tion of new subjects . . . it may often be done success- 
fully by a re-orientation of existing subjects.“ 

Another aspect of policy now being worked out by 
the Joint Committee is that of the need for increased 
library facilities in technical institutions. A report is 
nearing completion. We shall look forward to it with 
especial interest since we agree with Mr. Ritchie that the 
provision of ample library facilities is just as important 
in a technical institution as is the provision of apparatus 
and equipment, and we are only too well acquainted," 
he added, significantly, with the inadequacy of such 
facilities at present." 

Perhaps one of the outstanding differences between 
technical teachers and their colleagues in primary and 
secondary schools is that, for technical teachers, the 
formulation of satisfactory schemes of training in teach- 
ing has been regarded hitherto as practically impossible. 
There are still, as Mr. Ritchie pointed out, wide differences 
of opinion as to the possibility—or even the desirability— 
of such schemes of training. The reasons for such 
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differences of opinion are not hard to find. Few candi- 
dates for technical teaching posts set out deliberately to 
make teaching their life’s work. They are men and 
women of high skill and qualification whose first work 
has been in industrial and commercial posts. The 
extremely diverse types of work in technical institutions 
adds another complication. But teachers of all kinds 
soon realize that, no matter how well-informed they may 
be in their particular subjects, there is an art of teaching 
and it presents subtle problems to the beginner. 

Mr. Ritchie sums up the difficulty of present circum- 
stances as follows: '' Under the guidance of a sympa- 
thetic principal or head of department, they may rapidly 
overcome their difficulties, but in some cases the ability 
to ' get the subject over ' may come only after long and 
not very pleasant experience." We welcome, then, 
Mr. Ritchie's announcement that a memorandum has 
been prepared by the Joint Committee which sketches 
out a scheme of training for technical teachers. We 
assume, too, that it must have overcome many of the 
long-standing difficulties since we understand that it 
was accepted by the Conference. We say that, even 
while there is reason for us to believe that the final word 
has not yet been said. Either Mr. Ritchie was especially 
cautious or more modest than the rest of his paper would 
have led us to believe when he said: ' We do not 
pretend that the proposed scheme is by any means 
perfect, but we believe it may at least form a beginning, 
and we shall watch its development with interest, if and 
when it is put into operation.“ 

The teaching of citizenship, the development of library 
facilities and the training of technical teachers : even 
these three aspects of development in technical education, 
taken apart from others which Mr. Ritchie sketched, are 
sufficient as a guide to the path along which technical 
education is proceeding. They show its kinship with 
other fields. They may not follow precisely the same 
paths as are followed by those concerned with primary 
and secondary education, but they lead ultimately to the 
same city. And while we may welcome them gladly, we 
must return to the more sombre problems upon which 
we touched in opening. What chance have these develop- 
ments if the dark forces about us plunge the world into 
war and tear to shreds the delicate fabric of civilization ? 

The dilemma for technical teachers remains. It 
presents an anxiety from which no body of educationists 
can escape. Can they follow Prof. Levy's advice and, 
working through their associations, bring pressure to 
bear upon the Governments ? 

To associations of teachers the problem is complicated 
by the fact that all of them are avowedly non-political 
in constitution. In our view it is well that such is the 
case ; for associations enrol as members men and women 
owing allegiance to each political party, and any opinion 
which attacked or paid tribute to one party could easily 
split an association from top to bottom. Mr. Ritchie 
may therefore have been wise to offer as a solution of the 
problem a re-examination of peace-teaching methods 
through the machinery of the League of Nations. 

We recognize that such a solution may not be swift 
or drastic enough, particularly in the eyes of some 
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technologists, to stop the dangers inherent in swiftly 
moving technical development coupled with slowly 
moving social ideas. But until associations can decide 
where lies the dividing line between political action 
which would bring them into the dangerous realm of 
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party politics and “ political action " in the sense that 
they may bring pressure (as indeed they often do) to 
secure that their advice as educationists may be 
directed, irrespective of political parties, towards proper 
quarters, the dilemma we have mentioned must remain. 


OCCASIONAL : NOTES 


GIR PERCIVAL SHARP, writing in Education, points 

out that the Education Act of 1936 comes into 
operation on September 1, 1939, and that local authori- 
ties are finding difficulty in carrying 


A is d out their building programmes at the 
PPa nS rate originally expected. The Board of 


ae Education has already extended until 
December, 1940 the period during which the special rate 
of grant will operate, but building costs have increased 
and labour has become increasingly difficult to obtain. 
Hence, Sir Percival says, certain local education 
authorities are anxiously concerned about the price they 
must pay if they are to be ready by next year. He says 
that they would welcome the extension of the grant 
period until December, 1941, and he adds that the Board 
might properly take the view that such a concession 
would have to be accompanied by a postponement of 
the appointed day until September 1, 1940. This sugges- 
tion fills The Schoolmaster with foreboding, a foreboding 
which we share to the full. This was the device, it 
says, by which the Fisher Act was whittled away and 
by which a great conception of continuative and further 
education was brought to naught." We hope there will 
be no tampering with the appointed day. 


T* Amulree Report on Holidays with Pay included 

recommendations that the Minister of Labour 
should give every encouragement to the spreading over 
of holidays ‘‘ between the beginning of 
summer time and the beginning of 
October," and that education authori- 
ties should endeavour to arrange holidays to fit in with 
the industrial holidays in the area. The Board of 
Education was commendably prompt in initiating 
conversations with representatives of local education 
authorities and of the teachers' associations on the ques- 
tion, and the conclusions reached appear to remove any 
possibility that the schools will interfere with any 
staggering of holidays for clerical or industrial workers. 
It is obvious that so far as the secondary schools are 
concerned, the School Certificate Examinations are at 
present an obstacle. The meeting therefore concluded 
that they should be removed from the summer term, and 
with the examinations out of the way, went on to agree 
that pupils whose parents were on holiday with pay 
should be allowed leave of absence from school. These 
absences will no doubt make the work of the teacher 
during the summer term more difficult, but there will be 
few who will not agree that the gain to the children from 
the holiday will far outweigh any loss from the interrup- 
tion of their school work. 


School 
Holidays: 


[N view of the conclusions reached by the Board of 

Education, the local authorities and the teachers, 
the Standing Committee of the Schools Examinations 
Council was called upon to consider to 
what period of the year the School 
Certificate Examinations should be 
removed. Wisely, we think, it was 
resolved that the autumn term was preferable to the 
spring term, and that November and December should 
be the examination months. Many pupils and teachers 
will be pleased that at last the summer term will cease 
to be the time of most intensive study. This change 
involves an alteration in the school year and it was 
decided to recommend to the Board that beginning in 
1940, the calendar year and the school year should 
coincide. Thus the examinations would be held in June 
and July, 1939, and then in November and December, 
1940, giving, during the “ carry-over,” one school year of 
four terms. Will the universities now alter their 
academic year? We understand that they are to be 
asked to consider the question. 


Examinations 
and the 
School Year. 


E have sometimes heard a schoolmaster remark 
that parents are a mistake. But Mr. Raymond 
Henniker-Heaton, speaking at a meeting of the British 
Union of Practical Psychologists at 
Southport, went even further than this. 
Life, to-day, he said, is chaotic, a 
condition for which the individual is responsible—he 
should have said the parents of the individual. '' Really, 
it is a pity that we have to have parents. In Victorian 
times sentimentality about mothers was non-stop. 
It has not stopped yet. There were songs—' What is 
home without a mother? and A boy's best friend is 
his mother.' . . . Yet, in spite of all these eulogisms, 
who is the potential, the most deadly enemy of the boy ? 
The mother is. And the father comes a good second." 
Mr. Henniker-Heaton was good enough to add that he 
knew many splendid mothers, but no one described 
their sons as '' mother's darlings.” He had not much 
to say on behalf of father, except that he did not sail 
under false colours. No song extolled his virtues, even 
in Victorian times. Girls were also the victims of 
parents. It was part of common knowledge that the 
lives of more girls are ruined by excessive '' devoted 
mothers" than by wicked lovers. Really! Surely 
Mr. Henniker-Heaton's experiences must have been 
unfortunate. Do the practical psychologists really 
believe all this, or was the speech a subtle form of 
advertisement ? 


Parents. 
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HE somewhat ill-advised attempts of the Admiralty 

to obtain permission from local education authori- 

ties for retired naval officers to visit schools for the 
purpose of giving talks on life in the 


The P Navy have met with a rebuff. In a 
sk circular letter, addressed to local 
the Schools. 


authorities by Rear-Admiral Layton, 


it was stated that the letter was being sent on the . 


recommendation of Sir Percival Sharp. Sir Pereival, 
however, has lost no time in making it clear that he had 
made no such recommendation, but had merely ex- 
tended the usual courtesies while insisting that the 
decision must in every case be left to the local education 
authority. Moreover, The Schoolmaster, in a leading 
article, has expressed strong opposition to the scheme, 
on the ground that the only prudent and safe line is to 
shut the school doors against all propagandists. The 
desire of the Defence Services to stimulate recruiting is 
natural, but the school is not the proper place for such 
efforts. It is evident that the National Union of Teachers 
will have none of it, and in this it is undoubtedly 
right. If the schools are once opened to propaganda, so 
many organizations might make out a good claim for 
admission that the proper work of the schools would be 
seriously interfered with. It is noteworthy that the Hull 
Education Committee has rejected the proposal, and we 
trust that no further efforts will be made to introduce 
such a dangerous innovation. 


“THE reply of the President of the Board of Education 

to a deputation which waited upon him on June 13 
to urge reduction in the size of classes in elementary 
schools was much as might have been 
and probably was expected, which 
means that it was from the education- 
ist’s point of view unsatisfactory. Lord Stanhope 
pointed out the progress which has been made since 1928 
and emphasized the cost of reducing the size of classes to 
30, the number pressed upon him. That true economy 
may mean spending not less, but more money, is a truism 
of which some government departments show, perhaps, 
more than adequate knowledge at present. To refuse 
to spend more money on education in order to create 
conditions which make education possible would be the 
truest economy. In other words no money spent on the 
nation’s educational services is as well spent as that 
which would make possible smaller classes. The teacher 
cannot do his work properly unless the class is of such a 
size as to make an individual approach possible. Perhaps 
the deputation was unwise to adopt thirty as the number 
to ask for; 25,000 additional class-rooms costing 
£15,000,000 and an additional {11,000,000 a year on 
teachers’ salaries are large figures, but nevertheless it is 
undoubtedly true that the present rate of progress is not 
good enough and the reduction in the child population 
should make it possible to accelerate it. 


Size of 
Classes. 


PEMBROKESHIRE appointed an Organizer of 

Physical Training some months ago, but there are 
indications that drastic steps must be taken if it is 
intended that his work shall have more than superficial 
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effect. A Commission of Inquiry, headed by Mr. Clement 
Davis, K.C., M.P., has been going into 


The the prevalence of tuberculosis in Wales 
dp ci and the measures taken by the Welsh 
Rae Memorial Association to combat l the 
Physical disease. The Commission complained 
Fitness: that Pembrokeshire, one of the '' black 


spots" in Wales for tuberculosis, 
had treated its request for information in somewhat 
cavalier fashion. The evidence given by the Director of 
Education for the County was excepted from his stric- 
tures and was said to be of great value. 


“THE Director directed attention to what, in his opinion, 

were the main causes for failure to build up resist- 
ance to the disease amongst children. There had been 
a failure to replace and recandition 
Church Schools placed by the Board of 
Education on its Black List " in 1925, 
though the local education authority had made frequent 
representations to the Managers and the Diocesan Educa- 
tion Authorities. Sanitary and lavatory arrangements 
were widely defective and rudimentary ; children had to 
walk long distances, often in bad weather, and there 
were effective drying arrangements in but few schools ; 
there was insufficient consumption of milk by school- 
children, and over-pressure on elementary school 
children for the Special Places examinations and on 
children in the secondary schools for the School Certificate 
examinations had ill results despite action taken by the 
Authority on the Board's Homework Report. When it is 
read that the Commissioner, talking about the failure 
to put Church Schools in order, said, And that is done 
in the interests of Christianity! That is the shocking 
part of it: action is asked for but they do not take it," 
and, on the question of Milk in the Schools, There 
are forty schools in an agricultural county where milk is 
not supplied. Is it not a scandal? It may be presumed 
that the Commission's report will be a lively document. 


A Director's 
Evidence. 


(CARMARTHENSHIRE is one of the largest and 

most important counties in Wales. It presents an 
interesting variety of social and local government 
problems. Much of it consists of 
some of the most beautiful countryside 
in Wales—as in “ The Golden Valley of 
the Towy "—but there is a large part devoted to coal- 
mining and the tinplate industry—industrially fairly 
prosperous, but aesthetically rather sombre. There are, 
therefore, on the Carmarthenshire County Council 
two divergent ‘‘ wings "—the one agricultural and rather 
slower to move, the other industrial and anxious for 
progress. At one time there was talk of a division of 
the county into two local government areas—the one 
industrial, the other agricultural. Carmarthenshire has 
always rather prided itself on being original. Now, 
in 1938—thirty-six years after the Education Act of 
I9o2—it appoints its first Director of Education. It 
consistently refused to apply for a Carnegie Grant for a 
County Library and so was, for many years, the only 
Welsh County without this service. Part of it is very 


Wales for 
the Welsh. 
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—indeed, intensely—Welsh, but part of it is almost 
English. It is said that the purest English in Wales is 
spoken in Carmarthenshire. Now, local feelings have 
been aroused to a high pitch by the appointment of 
an able English Director of Education to be the first 
Director for the County. The appointment was, 
apparently, a surprise which the Welsh—and particularly 
the extreme nationalist—section had not anticipated 
and was not prepared for. It is said that a section of 
members of the Council were determined to appoint on 
grounds of suitability and efficiency alone and regarded 
the question of capacity to speak Welsh as being of 
secondary importance. The appointment has been made ; 
the matter is closed. The first Director of Education has 
a unique opportunity. Why should it be assumed that, 
in the hands of an experienced educationist, the Welsh 
language will suffer in the schools ? 


HE Research Committee of the Educational Institute 

of Scotland offers every year special prizes to 
training college students for essays dealing with some 
aspect of school work involving per- 


a sonal observation or experiment. For 
Scottish Students 5 of ier 55 stu- 
in Training. ents are grouped in 1our classes, 


honours graduates, ordinary graduates, 
non-graduates and teachers of practical subjects. The 
variety of themes chosen, the high standard of the work 
submitted and the keenness of the competition bear 
witness to the effective work of the training colleges. 
Among subjects figuring in the prize-list of last session 
we may note the following: '' The Mental Character- 
istics of Adolescence and their Bearing upon the Teaching 
of Classics"; ''The Order of Preference of School 
Subjects in a Backward Class; The Predictive Value 
of School Examinations"; ''A Problem in Child 
Guidance; The Mental Characteristics of Infancy ” ; 
The Vocational Ambitions of Young Children." The 
wide range indicated by such a list gives some indication 
of the progressive nature of the courses offered in the 
Scottish training colleges. There is a general attempt 
made to give the young teacher in training a substantial 
philosophical and psychological background as a 
foundation for his work in the class-room, and this is 
undoubtedly bearing fruit in the rising standard of 
professional skill. 


“THE matter of religious education in schools was raised 

at the annual assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
The Rev. John Sinclair, Dundee, stated as his opinion 
that the children were not receiving 


E 5 sufficient religious instruction, and he 
Schools moved that the Education Committee 


of the Assembly take the matter into 
consideration with a view to securing an amendment of 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918. His opinion seemed 
to meet with little support in the Assembly, and his 
motion was defeated by a large majority, several of the 
clergy paying tribute to the effective work done in the 
State schools. This matter has cropped up from time 
to time in the Assembly discussions. A frequent cause 
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of complaint is to the effect that religious instruction in 
the Catholic schools transferred under the Act is 
guaranteed, whereas it is given at the option of the 
education authorities in the Protestant schools. A 
further cause of complaint is that the curriculum, 
especially the secondary curriculum, is so crowded that 
very little time is left for religious instruction, and there 
is also a criticism sometimes made that secondary 
teachers are not very willing to undertake the work. 
There is not much substance in any of these complaints 
and as regards the last it should be borne in mind that all 
trained teachers in Scotland have now a full and scholarly 
course in religious instruction and Biblical criticism. 


THE study of place-names is an important part of 

the work undertaken by the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society. From time to time special committees 
have been appointed to study the 
topography and ascertain the correct 
local names, but this part of the work 
has been in abeyance for some time, mainly owing to 
the Great War. A new committee has been appointed, 
however, to carry on the work, and the assistance of all 
who are interested in the subject is welcomed. It is 
proposed to make the investigation by counties. This 
kind of work is further advanced in England than in 
Scotland, for there the place-names of fifteen counties 
have been examined and surveys published. So far, 
only one Scottish county, viz. Ross and Cromarty, has 
been thoroughly surveyed. In the Highlands particu- 
larly, it is imperative, if the work is to be done at all, 
that it should be undertaken without loss of time, on 
account of the depopulation that is rapidly taking place. 
The headings under which information is particularly 
required are as follows: (xr) the local pronunciation: 
(2) to what the name applies; (3) the spelling on old 
maps, deeds or register records; (4) the usage by county 
councils and other officials, together with the local 
tradition or history. Such information is invaluable 
to the trained philologist, as it often enables him to 
arrive at the precise signification of the name. 


Scottish 
Place Names. 


IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE has contributed to 
The Times a striking article on the question 
whether opportunities for secondary and university 
education are adjusted satisfactorily 
to the ability present in the pupils of 
the nation’s schools. His conclusions 
are based largely on three papers on the subject in the 
recent Symposium of Population Studies,“ the conclusion 
in all three being that higher education stil] ‘‘ depends 
too much upon the parents' income and too little upon 
the ability of the child." This conclusion has to be 
qualified by the fact that there is a real correlation 
between intelligence and social and economic status. 
The children of university teachers, for example, head the 
list in intelligence; the bottom place is held by the 
children of dock labourers. And the curiously high place 
occupied by children of seamen and soldiers may prove 
the value of a mother's influence on intelligence. But 
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taking children of equally high ability it is evident that 
seven fee-paying pupils will receive a higher education 
to every one free pupil." This is not a comforting fact, 
and proves that in opportunities for secondary educa- 
tion, the child of poorer parents is gravely hampered. 
We cannot feel easy about it ; new methods of organiza- 
tion and selection for secondary education are required. 


ON the question of university scholarships, Sir William 

accepts the expert findings that the chance of 
a non- elementary schoolboy proceeding to Oxford or 
Cambridge is about rro times the 


lees chance of an elementary school boy.”’ 
Scholar and the But he st 5 : 


will help their children irrespective of 
merit and the better-off parent thus receives a spur to 
social and intellectual effort. Family privilege is also 
exerted in finding careers, and as things are to-day the 
better-off student has superior but legitimate oppor- 
tunities for employment. Intelligence tests do not 
measure all the ability that is transmitted in good 
families ; they are not an all-inclusive test. Sir William 
concludes that there is need for a steady and rapid 
development of scholarships and other financial aids to 
education. But we would add that account must also 
be taken of the very marked advantages enjoyed in this 
respect by the best public schools. Smaller classes, 
superior equipment and facilities give candidates from 
these schools a marked advantage over their competitors 
from the day secondary schools and we believe that the 
present tendencies are towards increasing that advantage. 
Here again is a problem for consideration. 


()XFORD'S Million Pound Appeal is to be closed at 

the end of this month. The total amount received 
in cash and promises is £455,254, a most creditable result. 
By the end of the month, this may be 


Oxtorg increased substantially, for a statement 
University f th iti nd needs of the 
pees of the position a eeds 


University was sent to graduates in all 
parts of the world two or three months ago. Ask and 
ye shall have." Not always at once, however. This 
appeal will have many results beyond the cash imme- 
diately raised. Money will be bequeathed by will and 
benefactions made as new and consequential needs 
arise. Oxford by helping itself has stimulated the 
generosity of Lord Nuffield and other benefactors, not 
originally alumni. The bulk of the total sum will be 
used for the promotion of research. We have advanced 
since Newman—a great Oxford figure— proclaimed that 
a university is a place for teaching universal knowledge, 
for the diffusion and extension of knowledge rather than 
the advancement. 


THAT the administrative work of Cambridge Univer- 

sity has greatly increased in recent years will 
cause no surprise. The number of University teaching 
officers has risen from 334 to 392 and 
the number of registered research 
students from 245 to 384 in the last 
five years. Relief is proposed by the appointment of an 


Administration 
at Cambridge. 
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additional assistant registracy to assist the Secretary 
General of the Faculties. There is always reluctance at 
Cambridge to increase the cost of University adminis- 
tration, especially when many requests for new expendi- 
ture on teaching and research have to be turned 
down." But the risk of a breakdown of the adminis- 
trative machinery, for example, in case of illness, is too 
serious to be taken. In the discussion in the Senate, 
Dr. Gray put forward a plea for a powerful research 
board to advise the Council “ on all the more general 
and technical aspects of research activity." This raises 
the wider question of decentralization and co-ordination, 
the bugbears of University administration. On this 
subject, the Master of Clare made some illuminating 
remarks. The stipends of the teaching staff amounting 
in 1936-37 to £273,657, represent a 23'5 percentage 
increase in six years, whereas the stipends of Registry 
officials in the same period have increased by only 
12°8 per cent. Compared with our modern universities, 
the cost of administration is not excessive at Cambridge. 


R. CHARLES HOLDEN, the architect of the new 
University of London buildings on the Blooms- 
bury site, has described his plans to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. He has accepted 
with good grace the sabotage of his 
original model for a single building 
nearly a quarter of a mile long. ‘‘ The change in the 
layout now proposed, he explained, was to group the 
future buildings around Torrington Square in separate 
buildings, an arrangement which would permit a change 
of material and allow a variety in the planning of the 
several blocks."  Incidentally, the great expense of 
piling would be saved. Mr. Holden not only contem- 
plates such changes without dismay but '' even to wel- 
come them as an introduction to a new and pleasurable 
adventure." This is the right spirit. The original 
model would not have been conceived if the true nature 
of the problem had been properly explained to the 
architect. With the architect's assent thus accorded, 
everybody appears to be satisfied, including the enthu- 
siasts for gardens and open spaces. The new layout 
offers many advantages in access, prospect and amenity. 
We can understand Mr. Holden's pleasure in preserving 
the view from the north of his great tower, an archi- 
tectural feature of great merit. 


Bloomsbury 
Site. 


THE report of the President of the University of 

London Union for 1937-38 shows that the problem 
of a new building has become urgent; for the grant of 
£25,000 from the National Fitness 
Council is contingent on the building 
being finished by 1940. Apparently, 
the intention is to build on the present site of the Union 
at the north-west corner of Torrington Square and it will 
be necessary to accommodate the Union in temporary 
premises during the progress of the work. With the 
grant of £25,000 from the University Grants Com- 
mittee and Lord Nuffield's generous benefaction of 
£50,000, the financial position is secured; but many 
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of School Leaving Certificate Examinations; in particular, the requirements of the University of London 
and of the Northem Universities Joint Board for these examinations have been considered. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE. By H. B. BROWN, B.Sc. (Eng.), London, Wh. Ex., 


A. M. I. Mech. E., Headmaster, Bordesley Green Technical School, Birmingham, and A. J. BRYANT, 
B.Sc. (Eng. Hons.), London, A. M. I. Mech. E., Senior Lecturer in Engineering Science and 
Mathematics, Walthamstow Technical College. Vol. II. HEAT AND Heat ENGINES AND ELECTRO- 
TECHNICS. 68. 

The two volumes which form Engineering Science have been planned to cover the full study of 
this subject in the Junior Technical School, and at the same time to present the work in the more intensive 
form required by evening students tuking the first and second year National Certificate Courses who have 
to dispense with some of the practical and graphical work. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. B/ A. I. OPARIN, Associate Director, Biochemical Institute, 


U.S.S.R. Academy of Science. Translated by Sergius Morgulis. 8s. 6d. net. 

The question of the origin of life still occupies the human mind, as it has done since the most remote 
antiquity. Mr. Oparin offers an explanation which is as far-reaching in its implications as it is novel in 
its basic conceptions. 


INTRODUCTORY GENERAL SCIENCE. By L. M. PARSONS, D.Sc., 


D. I. C., Science Master, Westminster City School. With numerous illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A course in General Science of School Certificate standard, dealing chiefly with physics, chemistry 
and biology. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHY SICS. By N. H. BLACK, Assistant 


Professor of Physics, Harvard University ; and H. N. DAVIS, President of Stevens Institute, formerly 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Harvard University. 8s. 6d. 

The authors of this book point out that physics has too often been taught in a purely academic 
fashion, instead of in the light of its social ind industrial uses. They have tried to treat the subject in 


the latter way in their present volume, starting with the topics which are easy to understand and passing 


on to those which are more difficult. 


TABLES FOR QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS: With some 


Principal Reactions and Confirmatory Tests. By JAMES BRUCE, 


Ph.D., B.Sc., F.I.C. and HARRY HARPER, B. Sc., A.R.C'S., A. I. C. Paper cover. 8d. 
These Tables, with some confirmatory tests, are adapted from Practical Chemistry by the same 


authors. They are intended for examination work only, and not for systematic . For examina- 
tion purposes they meet the requirements of the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board. 
GEOGRAPHY 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY. k E. Oo. ROBINSON, M. A., Geography Master, University 


College School. şs. 

Outlines of the geography of the World, including the elements of physical geography, particularly 
2 reference to the earth as the abode of man. The standard is that of the School Certificate 
xaminations. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: Statistical and His- 
torical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1938. 


Revised after Official Returns. Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 1,534 pages, 


with 2 maps. 20s. net. 
ALGEBRA 
THE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL ALGEBRA. »y A. B. Mayne, 


M.A., Headmaster of the Cambridge and County High School for Boys. With Answers, 5s. Without 
Answers, 4s. 6d. Also issued in parts: Part I, With Answers, 1s. gd., Without Answers, 1s. 6d.; Part II, 
With Answers, 3s., Without Answers, 2s. 6d.; Part III, With Answers, 2s., Without Answers, 1s. od. ; 
Parts I-II, With Answers, 4s., Without Answers, 3s. 6d.; Parts II-III, With Answers, 4s., Without 
Answers, 3s. 6d. 

This book contains all the material needed in a school course up to, but not including, Permutations, 
Combinations and the Binomial Theorem. It has been written to meet the requirements both of the 
ordinary pupil and of the pupil who will specialize later. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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difficult problems will have to be discussed before the 
plans of the new building are settled—the question of 
social and residential accommodation for under- 
graduates, graduates and teachers and accommodation 
for the Officers Training Corps. It would have been a 
disaster if the great developments on the Bloomsbury 
Site had excluded these needs. They give vitality and 
cohesion to the life of the University. On the question 
of student health, the President reports that as the 
result of a questionnaire 79:05 per cent were in favour of 
a compulsory medical exgmination. The Union is now 
provided with a television set, and the billiards room has 
proved a popular attraction. Plans are being made for 
a camp for 100 unemployed men. 


G PEECH days are in full spate. Never possibly have 

the wise and eminent who visit our schools on these 
occasions had greater difficulty in offering advice. 
Lord Baldwin at Malvern was inter- 
esting, discursive and reminiscent, 
posing as an “old gentleman." The 
public schoolboy’s freedom of choice of a profession is a 
great asset, as Lord Baldwin said, and his gratitude 
should te offered to those who have gone before. The 
obligation results to do his job," be it dull, heavy or 
depressing. Lord Baldwin said some weighty words 
on ideologies, the. brand new systems of government. 
The British system of freedom is old and tried. A model 
speech day speech! Sir Hugh Walpole reminded the 
City of London School that civilization had been toppling 
over the edge ever since it was known; present dis- 
turbances might lead to the millennium. The spiritual 
things in the world were of infinite interest and excite- 
ment, and at the end they led into a wonderful country.” 
The Duke of Connaught at Wellington College must 
have broken all records for sixty-three years have elapsed 
since he became a governor, and he is now President of 
the College. 


Speech Days. 


"| BE conversion of John Wesley 200 years ago has been 

commemorated with the honour due to the man 
who founded the Methodist Church. His educational 
work deserves recognition and homage 
in these columns. He was founder of 
Kingswood School, near Bath, and 
wrote the English, French, Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
grammars for the use of scholars, a remarkable feat. 
Discipline was Spartan, the children rose at four, we are 
told ; and the curriculum was comprehensive. Wesley's 
words are carved on the walls: In gloriam Dei Optimi 
Maximi, In usum Ecclesie et Republic. Wesley was 
loyal to his own school and university, Charterhouse and 
Oxford, but he thought their education defective. His 
inspiration was drawn from some Christian schools in 
Germany. Kingswood has flourished and has honoured 
its founder both as an example for other foundations and 
by the men it has given to Church and State. 


John Wesley. 


THEE presence of Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, gave an 
official cachet to the demonstration of Greek Dance at 
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the Scala Theatre. Miss Ruby Ginner spoke on the 
subject, its art and technique; and 
the examples drove the lessons home. 
The demonstrators hailed from 
Brownhill Council School, Leeds ; Roedean School, who 
showed repose, poise, balance and lines through exercises 
and movements of the basic designs ; the Ginner-Mawer 
School, London; and the Anstey Physical Training 
College, Birmingham. The aim of Greek Dance is 
perfect mental and physical poise, serenity of thought and 
movement and the power to express with simplicity the 
more spiritual qualities of the dance. These aims are 
shared by Dalcroze Eurhythmics ; but there can be no 
great objection to different lines of approach. The 
programme concluded with an admirable interpretation 
of the eighth sonata of Beethoven. One does not usually 
associate the great German composer with ancient Greece, 
but interpretation by dancing revealed new beauties 
and nuances in his music. 


Greek Dance. 


“THE Annual Report for 1937 of this Committee, 

which works in co-operation with the Minister of 
Labour, has recently been issued, and it contains several 
features of interest. Many people will 


ji cac be surprised to read that even more 
Employment than i d 5 17 05 
Committee. an in 1935 and 193 e Commi 


had greater difficulties in meeting the 
demands of employers than in placing candidates. At 
one time the shortage of candidates was so acute that 
special measures were taken to bring to the notice of 
secondary schools in Wales the plentiful opportunities 
of good employment which were available in London, 
and twenty Welsh boys were satisfactorily placed. 
Altogether 1,400 boys secured employment in those 
branches of the professions, business and industry 
normally open to secondary school candidates. The 
Committee noted, with a satisfaction that will be widely 
shared by educationists, that it is now quite exceptional 
for employers to insist on the Matriculation qualification 
from entrants to a business career, and that unless that 
qualification has significance in relation to professional 
examinations it is tending to be disregarded. 


T HE Royal Society of Teachers announce that a 

distinctive form of professional dress may now be 
worn by members of the Society. It consists of a black 
gown with a distinctive grey facing, 
together with a college skull cap. The 
Council of the R.S.T. believe that if 
members wear this dress on appro- 
priate occasions they will thus give the public a visible 
token of the unity of their calling and of their pro- 
fessional registration. We have no doubt that this belief 
will commend itself to all who wish to further the unity 
of the profession and who desire to consolidate its status. 
The possibility of this privilege being abused by 
unauthorized persons has been obviated by a regulation 
ensuring that the robemakers will supply the dress only 
to members duly certified as such by the Society. This 
is a sensible proviso, to which no objection could be made. 


The R.S.T. 
adopts Pro- 
fessional Dress. 
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OXFORD BOOKS. 


THE NARRATIVE MUSE 


Compiled by V. H. CoLLINS and H. A. TREBLE 


| 
i 


Part I, 144 pages, with six black and white illustrations drawn by 
WALTER Hopces. 1s. 6d. Part II, 192 pages. 2s. 


The two volumes of this new anthology will be welcomed by all those who have used Mr. Collins’s 
well-known Poems of Action and the second and third series of Poems of Action by Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Treble in collaboration. Their new anthology has been carefully graded: Part I being suitable | 
for Junior forms (a little below Poems of Action in standard) ; Part II for fifth forms. With three 

exceptions, none of the poems has appeared in the three series of Poems of Action. 


ENGLISH POETRY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
An Anthology for Students selected by KENNETH Muir, Lecturer in English 

in the University of Leeds, for the Society for Teachers of English | 


320 pages. 58. net 


This is an anthology on original lines and with a very definite purpose. It is not simply a collection | 
of what the editor thinks is the best in English poetry. A number of good poets (including many | 
modern poets) are omitted altogether, and several are represented by lesser known poems. Mr. Muir's | 
aim is a collection of specimens chosen and arranged so as to develop the reader's understanding 
of what English poetry is, and to increase his sensibility to all kinds of poetic expression. The result ! 
is not an album of beauties, to be * dipped into,' but a book to be read, with a continuous thread of | 
purpose running through it. It is an essential element in the plan of the book that the authors' | 
names are not printed in the text, but are given only in the short commentary at the end, which | 
includes also suggestions for comparison and contrast and the explanation of difficulties which | 
demand special knowledge. | 
| 


The book is divided into seven parts: I, Sacred and Profane Love; II, Sonnets; III, Satire ; 
IV, Dramatic Verse; V, Narrative and Descriptive Verse; VI, Criticism of Life; VII, The Seasons. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House London, E.C. 4 
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ATHLETICS AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 


By F. H. JENNER, The Grammar School, Eastbourne 


“THE Olympic Games of 1937 focused the attention of 

the public on the performances of athletes in track 
and field events, and emphasized the high standard which 
modern training methods are able to attain. Every 
time the Games are held, new records are set up, and we 
are inclined to say, ‘‘ Well, at any rate, that one is not 
likely to be beaten,’’ and yet when the next meeting 
comes round, some phenomenal performer manages to 
knock off a fifth or a tenth of a second, or add an inch 
to the high jump, &c. 

The outstanding example in the last Olympiad was 
Jesse Owens, the American sprinter, who not only 
smashed all existing records, but did so in an effortless 
manner that amazed the athletic world. 

The secret, of course, was his marvellous technique, 
the outcome of months and months of patient training 
and attention to detail. This is equally true of all great 
leading athletes. Training has now become an exact 
science. It consists not only of the development of 
perfect stamina, but also of the complete elimination of 
unnecessary effort, in order to conserve energy. 

It is to this latter aspect that coaches are now devoting 
their close attention. The position at the '* crouch start 
for the sprints, the ‘‘ take off for the high and long jumps 
and the hurdles, the leg action in distance races, the 
“hand over of the baton in relay races, have all been 
exhaustively studied. 

In the book entitled Athletics, one of the Modern Sports 
Series, edited by Howard Marshall, these aspects are 
fully dealt with. The book itself is edited by Bevil Rudd, 
and is written by members of the Achilles Club. Nine- 
teen of them have been chosen, each an expert at his 
particular event, and each has contributed a chapter. 
Five of them are Olympic finalists and five Olympic 
champions. 

The contributors are as follows: A. Pennington 
(Sprinting), A. G. K. Brown (Quarter Mile), J. E. 
Lovelock (Mile), K. S. Duncan (Long Jumping), R. L. 
Howland (Weight), J. St. L. Thornton (Hurdling), 
D. G. A. Lowe (Half Mile), R. M. N. Tisdall (Quarter 
Mile), E. A. Montague (Distance Running) and M. C. 
Nokes (Hammer). 

In addition, there is a Foreword by Lord Burghley, 
and chapters of general interest by Dr. A. E. Porritt 
and E. A. Hunter. The introduction is by B. G. D. Rudd, 
the present Chairman of the Achilles Committee, and 
Honorary Editor of the book. The book is admirably 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams which bring 
out the particular points referred to by the contributors. 
Every athletic coach should study this book. He will 
be well repaid. 

The Americans have concentrated on athletic training 
for some years past, and have conducted most exhaustive 
research into technique, physical stress and strain, diet, 


1 Athletics. By the Achilles Club. Edited by B. G. D. Rupp. 
Modern Sports, edited by H. MARSHALL.) 6s. net. Dent.) 


athletic tests, &c. These are very comprehensively dealt 
with in Track and Field Athltics,* by Mr. G. T. 
Bresnahan, Track Coach and Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education and Prof. W. W. Tuttle, both of 
Iowa University. 

Each of the track and field events has a chapter devoted 
to it. The various styles and technique are dealt with 
fully and well illustrated by diagrams. The movements 
are very carefully analysed and coaching points are 
discussed at length. A very valuable chapter deals with 
physical aids for the track and field athlete. In this, the 
various types of soreness and muscle strain receive 
attention, together with hints for avoidance, and treat- 
ment when contracted. 

Diet and sleep, two very necessary items in the 
athlete's training,together with symptoms of staleness, 
have a whole chapter to themselves. Perhaps the most 
valuable feature of all is the provision of training 
“ schedules " for every event. These are divided into 
three sections, early season, mid-season and late season, 
and work for every day in the week is set out in detail. 

The whole book has been designed to develop the 
beginner as well as to improve the performance of the 
advanced athlete. To our English way of thinking, it 
may perhaps be making training too scientific but it is 
by such methods that America has produced such 
wonderful athletes. Coaches of athletics should possess 
both the volumes mentioned, and study them side by 
side. 

Among the books recently published on physical 
fitness there are two which should be in the possession 
of every physical training instructor and club leader and 
have been issued by the Board of Education. They are 
the Handbook of Recreation and Physical Fitness for 
Youths and Men, and the similar Handbook for Girls 
and Women.‘ 

These books are profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and contain tables of exercises which include 
“ free standing and apparatus work, and vaulting and 
agility. In addition, there are sections on the teaching of 
ball games, athletics, swimming and dancing, whilst 
boxing and wrestling are included in the men’s book. 
There is little doubt that these books will have a very 
wide circulation. 

How to Keep Fit," by A. H. Gem, is a book for the 
layman written in simple and concise form. Tables of 
simple exercises to last about ten minutes are well illus- 
trated by “futurist " silhouette figures. They are 


(Continued on page 400) 


? Track and Field Athletics. By Prof. G. T. BRESNAHAN and 
Prof. W. W. TUTTLE. (15s. net. Kimpton.) 

3 Recreation and Physical Fitness for Youths and Men. 

4 Recreation and Physical Fitness for Girls and Women. (Board 
of Education, Physical Training Series, Nos. 15 and 16.) (2s. Od. 
net each. H. M. S. O.) 

5How to Keep Fit. 
Universities Press.) 


By A. H. Gem. (3s. net. English 
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pours’ BIOLOGY CHARTS 


Designed and drawn by R. A. and A. E. ELLIS. 


A new series of 16 coloured charts measuring 24 by 371 inches. The Series falls into four 

divisions, and deals with subjects studied in Biology courses leading up to the School Certi- 

ficate, Higher Certificate, Intermediate B.Sc., First Medical, and similar examinations. The 

subjects selected are such as do not readily lend themselves to blackboard illustration. 

The treatment is bold and distinct, without sacrificing essential details of structure and the 

system of contrasting colours employed makes the diagrams clearly visible at a distance. 
e drawings are fully labelled, with an index to the lettering on each Chart. The Charts 

of Mendelian Heredity are the first of their kind to be produced in this country, and are 

designed to present in a clear and attractive form the elementary principles of genetics. 

DIVISION A. Mendelian Heredity. Four Charts. 

DIVISION B. Skeletons. Six Charts. 

DIVISION C. General Zoology Four Charts. 

DIVISION. D. Botany. Two Charts. 

Mounted on cloth and varnished, with rollers, or on cloth dissected to fold— 

Single Charts 6s. 3d. Two Charts mounted as one IIs. 6d. 


We shall be pleased to supply you with detailed prospectus. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


CONTOURS 


+i BOXALL, B.A., and E. J. P. DEVEREUX, 


An introduction to the study of the meaning 


& GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES 


By B. LOCKEY, M.A. 


During the last decade the study of Geography has 
become increasingly important in schools, and an 
interesting innovation is the use of geographical 
pictures in conjunction with Ordnance Survey Maps 
as an aid to geographical studies, and to appreciation 
of the significance of natural landscape. 


This book outlines a systematic method for the inter- 
pretation of pictures and Ordnance Survey Maps, 
and it also provides a graduated series of exercises on 
both maps and pictures. It is best suited to pupils in 
the upper forms who are taking the Universities’ 
Matriculation or General School Examinations at the 
end of the year, and will prove a timely aid in con- 
nection with the type of question now being set on 
this topic. 


Manilla covers 2s. Limp Cloth 2s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS 


and use of the contour method of representing 
hysical forms. 
n this book the authors have endeavoured to 
solve some of the difficulties most commonly 
encountered by teachers in explaining the 
functions of contour lines. Their experience 
is that the introduction to the study of contours 
is especially difficult, and they have accordingly 
set out to provide, in the first place, a means of 


` demonstrating the purpose for which contour 


lines are employed, and secondly to illustrate 
their use to express relief by examples of the 
more simple land-forms. The exercises have 
been carefully considered so as to develop a 
thorough conception of the significance of the 
principal contour shapes ” especially through 
the medium of Ordnance Survey Maps. 

The book is designed for the Middle f hoo! and 
Matriculation Forms. 

Paper covers Is. 8d. Limp Cloth 2s. 2d. 


OF ANCIENT AND CLASSICAL HISTORY 


Edited by RAMSAY MUIR and GEORGE PHILIP 

A splendid new Atlas prepared under the direction of two famous authorities. It embraces the 
period from the fifteenth century B.C. to the Barbaric Invasion A.D. 395, and deals in a graphic 
manner with all the great Empires of the Ancient World. The value of the work is enhanced by 
a very lucid and stimulating introduction of eight pages, specially written by Mr. Ramsay Muir 
and illustrated by four plans. Among its many other valuable features may be mentioned detailed 
physical maps of Ancient Greece and Ancient Italy. 


Containing 47 Coloured Maps and diagrams, with Introduction of eight pages and Index. Size 9 
by I! inches. Tastefully bound cloth boards. 5s. 


This Atlas, with the exception of four duplicated plates, may be obtained bound in one volume 
with the “ Historical Atlas—Mediaeval and Modern,” known as Philips’ Historical Atlas—Ancient, 
Mediæval and Modern, published at 19s. 6d. Send for particulars. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD. 
32 Fleet Street London, E. C. 4 
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graded for beginners, experienced performers and more 
elderly people and in addition there are chapters on diet, 
sleep, &c. Altogether a most useful book for those 
wishing to “ keep fit." 

The Textbook of Gymnastics* comes under a different 
category. This book is definitely intended for the 
student of physical education. Translated from the 
Danish, it contains a most interesting section on the 
history of gymnastics in Ancient Greece, Sweden, 
Denmark and Great Britain. Part Two deals with the 
teaching of the subject, its technique, table construction, 
&c., and Part Three with the actual exercises. This 
section is well illustrated with photographs and the 
exercises are analysed by means of geometrical diagrams. 

Vaulting and Agility, by Stanley Wilson, is a book 
for which many gymnastic teachers have been waiting. 
It deals very clearly with that part of the gymnastic 
table which, perhaps, most appeals to boys. The pre- 
liminary work leading up to the finished performance 
of the various vaults, handsprings, &c., is set out in an 
admirable way, and the whole book is illustrated by a 
series of excellent action photographs. 

Recreative Physical Exercises? issued by the Football 
Association, is primarily intended for football coaches 
and trainers, but it can be used to advantage in all boys' 
and men's clubs and recreative physical training classes. 
It is well illustrated by photographs and its popular 
price places it within reach of all. 

Gymnastic Partner Work, by T. McDowell, is a some- 
what similar book, in that it illustrates the work which 
may be done by two students working together. It is 
advisable, however, that it should only be used by an 
expert, as much of the passive stretching illustrated 
could cause harm if practised injudiciously. 

Messrs. Blackie have also added three very acceptable 
volumes to their popular Sport Series. They are, 
Modern Boxing, by Len Harvey, Physical Exercises 
for Men, 11 by R. E. Roper, and Why not beat Bogey? 
by Jack McLean. The excellent letterpress is illustrated 
by moving pictures. 

A very acceptable little book entitled Keep Fit and 
. Cheerful,!* is based on ten broadcast talks on Physical 
Fitness which were given by the author from Radio 
Athlone. Tables of exercises for men, women and girls 
are given which are illustrated by simple diagrams. 

In order to keep fit, it is, of course, very necessary to 
avoid those things which tend to make us unfit. This 
aspect is fully dealt with in the book entitled Achieving 


* Text-Book for Gymnastics. By L. E. CHRISTENSEN and 
P. M. Trap. Translated by R. H. JUNKER and E. Major. 
(6s. net. University of London Press.) 

7 Vaulting and Agility. By S. WILSON. 
Unwin, Ltd.) 

* Recreative Physical Exercises and Activities; for Association 
Footballers and other Games Players. (1s. net. Evans.) 

* Gymnastic Partner-Work. By T. McDowzLL. (2s. Od. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

10 Modern Boxing. By L. HARVEY. 

11 Physical Exercises for Men. By R. E. Roper. 

12 Why not Beat Bogey? By M. McLean. (Blackie's Sports 
Series.) (2s. 6d. net each. Blackie.) 

13 Keep Fit and Cheerful : for Young and Old of Both Sexes, 
including Ten Broadcast Talks **On the Conscious Control of 
Physical Fitness." By Captain J. F. Lucy. (is. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


(4s. 6d. net. Allen & 
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Fitness,“ by Clement Jeffery. There are five chapters 
devoted to diet, nerves, rheumatism, care of the feet, 
and manipulative treatment. This is a book full of 
sound advice and information. 

Health for Everyman!* is by Dr. R. Cove-Smith. In 
his opening paragraph Dr. Cove-Smith states that 
“ healthy people are happy people, and there is little 
doubt that this book will, if followed carefully, enable the 
average person to achieve such happiness. The necessity 
for correct nutrition, breathing, use of sunlight and 
clothing, &c., is stressed and, for the more active, the 
proper use of games, athletics and physical exercises is 
adequately described. 

A book which deals with the health of the nation is 
entitled National Fitness.1* Written by five medical 
experts, it analyses the type of human stock which we are 
breeding and rearing to-day. The effect of past wars is 
studied and the various steps which have been taken 
by the authorities to combat the C3 ” tendency of the 
population are described. Study of this book will afford 
much food for thought. 

A form of exercise which is daily becoming more 
popular is that of horseback riding, and the book 
Riding Ways and Means,!? makes a very timely appear- 
ance. Written by an expert, and well illustrated by 
photographs, it is one of the best books we have seen 
on the subject and should be read by beginner and 
practised horseman alike. 

Hockey, 16 by D. S. Milford, is a welcome addition to the 
Modern Sports Series, edited by Howard Marshall. The 
book is expertly written with chapters on individual and 
team tactics which are well illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. 


M Achieving Fitness. By C. JEFFERY. 

16 Health for Everyman. 
Routledge.) 

10 National Fitness: a Brief Essay on Contemporary Britain. 
Edited by F. LR Gros CLARK. (6s. net. Macmillan.) 

1 Riding: Ways and Means. By Capt. G. W. L. MEREDITH. 


(5s. net. 
By R. Covz-SuiTH. 


Muller.) 
(2s. Od. net. 


(6s. net. Blackie.) 
1 Hockey. By D. S. Milford. (Modern Sports, edited by 
H. Marshall). (6s. net. Dent). 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE, 79 Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
Paris VI*, has issued a useful classified list of its publica- 
tions under the title Pour apprendre le Français.” It 
covers literature, history, geography, &c. 


* * * 


The OxForD UNIVERSITY Press has prepared its annual 
list of Oxford Books for Secondary Schools. A Supplement 
gives particulars of books published since the end of the 
summer term, 1937, and of some forthcoming books, such 
as the New Clarendon Shakespeare. 


* * * 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE has lately begun to grace its 
wares with decorated covers, thereby softening the severe 
and official appearance of its publications. A recent 
example is a list entitled For Farm and Garden," which 
is a catalogue of the Bulletins and Leaflets issued by the 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. The items 
are classified by subjects and brief descriptive notes on 
them are given. The list should be very useful as a guide 
to these authoritative and very cheap publications. 
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KING'S COLLEGE LONDON 
WILLIAM DES ant vee M. A., LL.D. 


Special Prospectuses are issued for the following Faculties, open to both men and women, in which full pro- 
vision is made for courses for the Degrees of the University of London as well as University and College Diplomas. 

N OF ARTS.— General Subjects in Day and Evening Classes; Evening School of English ; School of Spanish 

tudies. 

FACULTY OF NATURAL SCIENCE.—General Subjects. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, including Dental Course. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Chemical branches. 

FACULTY OF LAWS.—Day and Evening. 

FACULTY OF THEOLOGY.— Including course for A.K.C. Diploma. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.—Training for Secondary and other Teachers. Teacher's Diploma. 

DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM. 


Valuable Scholarships and Prizes are awarded on the results of examinations held annually, and there 
are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions in the various Faculties. 


Facilities are afforded for students desirous of proceeding to higher degrees, or of undertaking Post- 
Graduate or Research Work. 


Good Refectories with reasonable charges. Full Union Society facilities and Athletic Ground. 


Men's Hostels.—Theological Hall: Vincent Square, Westminster, S. W. I. The Platanes,” Champion 
Hill, S.E. 5. 


Women's Hostel: 58 Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater, W. 2. 
For further information apply to: 


King's College, S. T. SHOVELTON, M. A., 
Strand, W.C. 2. Secretary. 


SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDS 


In the September, 1938, issue of 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION space is being 
reserved for the insertion, WITHOUT CHARGE, of 
AWARDS of Entrance and University Scholarships 
made during the current session at individual schools. 
It is requested that such lists of awards should be 
sent to the Editor, at address below, as soon as possible. 
Latest date is August 9, 1938. 


HANDWORK MATERIALS 


. of inferior quality often hamper craft teaching, 
and may seriously emet its value as an edu- 
cational instrument. . 


DRYAD HANDICRAFTS 


offer material, apparatus and publications of proved 
quality for all school crafts in their newly published 
280-page profusely illustrated catalogue of crafts, sent 
to all teachers on request to 


Dept. 22, SAINT NICHOLAS ST., LEICESTER 
London Showroom : 22 BLOOMSBURY STREET, W. C. I 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (14 lines) 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL or MEDICINE FORWOMEN 


(University of London) 
HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W. C. 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, and 
certain Examinations of other qualifying bodies 


Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after qualification. 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes of the value of £1,950 are awarded 
annually. 
Residence arrangements are available in Students' Chambers. 
The Session begins on October 1 each year. 
Application for "a must be made by March 1 


Prof. SIR JOHN ADAMS 


A list of articles by Professor 


r following October. Sir John Adams will be sent 
Prospectus and full ee can be obtained from the Warden and on application 
ey pp 


ELIZABETH BOLTON, M. D., B. S., Dean. 
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RESULTS IN THE TEACHING OF FRENCH * 


By A FORMER 


"| HOSE who read in the Press the accounts of speech 
days will have noticed frequent complaints by heads 
of schools and other speakers of the “ tyranny " of 
examinations. Teachers who have attended professional 
meetings will often have heard similar complaints: in 
particular, examples will have been given of pupils who 
have shown brilliance, e.g. in science or mathematics, 
but have been prevented from gaining even a School 
Certificate through their inability to reach the standard 
required in a foreign language. So long as a line is 
drawn between success and failure in an examination, 
there must be some candidates just above or just below 
that line, of whom it may be said that they owe their 
good or bad fortune to the luck of marks which cannot 
be awarded with a strict accuracy. But the work pro- 
duced by such candidates is generally poor, and it is well- 
known that examining bodies have taken very great pains 
to improve their examinations, so that, in the opinion of 
the present writer, a pupil who continues to work steadily 
throughout his school course, may, if he has ordinary 
ability, be tolerably certain of gaining his Certificate. 
Perhaps in no school subject have methods of teaching 
shown such advance in the last fifty years as in the 
teaching of modern languages. Very much has been 
written on the subject, and if the present writer ventures 
to add his quota, it is because he has had the privilege 
of being associated for many years with a group of col- 
leagues, none of whom to his knowledge has ever pro- 
duced any article on methods of teaching, but who, in 
co-operation in school, have been responsible for 
examination results which are so far above the average 
as to seem worth recording and to justify some detailed 
study of the methods by which they have been achieved. 
The figures given below are for a period of ten years. 
The school is a day-school of 450 boys, who are all 
admitted by competitive examination, at least 95 per 
cent of them being ex-elementary pupils who have had 
no previous training in foreign languages. There was 
during the period in question no definite separation of 
boys into two groups, one taking a four-year and one a 
five-year course. Promotions, made after the July 
examinations each year, often resulted in C form boys 
being promoted to A forms. It was left to the boys’ 
progress each year to decide whether their course for 
School Certificate should last four or five years. The 
list each year contained about an equal number of both, 
and the average age of the whole group of candidates 
was generally between 16 years and 16 years, 3 months. 
The figures for the examination as a whole show 83 per 
cent of passes, a figure which seems fairly high when it is 
remembered that nearly all the boys in Forms VA, VB, 
VC, were entered for the examination ; but it was the 
figures in French which induced the present writer to 


* The writer of this article, who was for many years Head Master of 
the school in question, prefers to remain anonymous, as he feels it 
would be in accordance with the wishes oí his former colleagues. 


HEAD MASTER 


study as carefully as he could the methods employed 
in teaching this language. 

All the candidates concerned (with single figure 
exceptions) took two foreign languages in their School 
Certificate Examination, either French and Latin or 
French and German. With the Latin and German we 
are not here concerned, but it may not be irrelevant to 
mention that, though not approaching the record of the 
French, the results in these languages were above the 
average. 


RESULTS ON THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION AS A WHOLE 
Period of 1o years 
1928-37 inclusive 


661 candidates Matriculation Certificates 293 
School Certificates 260 

E ailures 108 

661 


Percentage of Passes, 83:6. 
Percentage of Failures, 16°3. 
RESULTS IN FRENCH FOR THE SAME PERIOD OF IO YEARS AND THE 
SAME PUPILS 
660 candidates 


(one boy not 
taking French) 
Distinctions .. 56 
Good di e. above e Credit) 169 
Credit . 382 
Pass i» 6s T 44 
Failed .. T Be p 9 
660 


Percentage of Credits (including above Credits), 91:9 
Percentage of Passes (including Credits), 98:6. 
Percentage of Failures, 1°36. 


There were fourteen classes taking French, each having 
five lessons per week, and the teaching was shared by 
five masters, two of them as form masters taking their 
own forms. Though all were more than efficient in their 
work, the others would be the first to admit that there 
was one master whose teaching exercised an influence 
which was felt throughout the French classes, and was 
largely instrumental in obtaining the results recorded. 
It was obvious to the writer that the work of the master 
with whose methods he wishes to deal was ably supported 
by all his colleagues. Had it been otherwise, results 
would have suffered seriously. Boys remained in the 
same class for a year, and a year's bad patch would 
have been a severe handicap. 

Much has been written about the direct method. But 
it is possible for a master possessing ample knowledge 
of French to attempt to follow out all the theories of the 
direct method and to produce results infinitely worse than 
some of those produced by the oldest-fashioned teaching. 

The work of the master whose methods are studied 
here was so arranged that there was no boy in the school 
who at some time or other did not come under his care 
for a full year, and he took the solid block of fourth forms 
(t.e. the forms in the year before their School Certificate 
year). In the School Certificate forms he took for most 

(Continued on page 470) 
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The Sign 


Exercise BOOKS, 
Drawing Books, Graph 
Books, Science Note 
Books, Nature Note 
Books, Rough Note 
Books and Foolscap, 
Examination, Exercise 
and Drawing Papers 
of consistently high 
quality are always kept 
in stock by the E.S.A. 
and sold at competitive 
prices. 


Ç Peciarizeo SERVICE 


devoted entirely 


to the School! Trade. 
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of Service 


CCUMULATED 
EXPERIENCE and 
constant adaptation 
to changing needs 
have enabled the 
E.S.A. to organize a 
School Service that Is 
known throughout 
the educational world 
for courtesy, accuracy 
and promptitude. 


Catalogues of all Departments will be gladly sent to 
Principals on application. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 


181 High Holborn 


LONDON, W.C. | 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
‘LEICESTER | 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, (12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. The Department 
of Dental Prosthetics is under the direction of a 
whole-time University Professor and the Department 
of Conservative Dental Surgery is in charge of a 
whole-time University Reader in that subject. 
Dental Students attend separate classes in General 
Subjects " (Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in 
the Medical School and so are able to complete 
the whole of their professional training within the 
Hospital. Special programmes of work are 
arranged for students who desire to obtain a 
medical as well as dental qualification. 


is ample scope for clinical work. 


have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 


B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 


application to Tue DEAN, Guys Hospital Medical 
School, London Bridge, S. E. 1. . 


GUYS HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 


The number of patients is unlimited, and there 


Special facilities are available for students who 


There are vacancies for October, 1938, for 1st 


Prospectus and full information may be obtained on 
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of the period in question the weakest and never the 
highest of the three. 

The principles on which he based his work were not 
new. What was exceptional in him was his unswerving 
adherence to them. As stated they may appear like 
platitudes : 

Accuracy from the beginning ; 

No half-learnt stuff: 

Grammar essential ; 

Knowledge acquired to be continually brought back 

to use ; 

No new work till old work is known ; 

No slipshod pronunciation ever to be passed ; 

Lesson 2 to depend on Lesson 1, Lesson 3 on Lessons I 
and 2, &c. ; 

The last lesson of the week to take the form of an 
epitome of the week’s work and to include a 
written test ; 

Difficult English Prose to be put into French with the 
aid of a dictionary to be rigidly tabooed ; 

Exercises given for translation into French to be 
prepared orally first in class. 

(Boys were not discouraged from buying dictionaries, 
but the system made them unnecessary for the first few 
years.) 

FIRST YEAR 

At the beginning of the first year the boys are imme- 
diately introduced to phonetic symbols, with the result 
that some simple sound-groups can be pronounced at 
the end of the first week. After four or five weeks, ordinary 
spelling is introduced, and from thence onward phonetic 
symbols are used for sound exercises at the beginning 
of each lesson and to introduce all new work. After the 
first year there are frequent pronunciation exercises from 
symbols, and they are used to explain difficult sounds. 


GENERAL 

The old-fashioned method of repeating in unison words 
written on the blackboard has largely been discarded, 
as, though valuable for memorizing and pronunciation, 
it was apt to be monotonous and to discourage individual 
thought. The aim has been to obtain the same amount 
of repetition and at the same time to demand some small 
mental process from each boy. Phrases—not isolated 
words—are repeated with great frequency, but always 
with some slight addition or rearrangement. Thus the 
original phrase remains intact until by repetition it 
becomes a sound-group or sound-memory. The ear then 
replaces the grammar rule. 

This repetition is performed either by oral answers to 
questions put in French or oral translation of questions 
put in English. As the object is to get a sound-group 
repeated by as many boys as possible, speed is essential, 
and therefore each transition must be easy. This does 
not mean that the language used is always elementary. 
On the contrary, very difficult and complicated sentences, 
involving, for example, the more difficult uses of the 
subjunctive mood, can be composed through practice 
with a minimum of effort. There are no tedious gaps in 
the lesson, such as sometimes occur when a master (or an 
inspector), anxious to “ draw out something from a boy, 
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will spend ten minutes on a long and tedious argument. 

As an aid to speed the lessons are highly competitive. 
In spite of a crowded class-room with thirty to thirty-five 
boys sitting at separate desks, the old-fashioned method 
of taking places (going up and down) is employed, and 
the boys are kept alert. That the competition is enjoyed 
is obvious to any one who has seen the eagerness and 
life of the classes at work. 

The master's aim being to make the greatest number 
of boys compose and speak in French the greatest possible 
number of times during the lesson, he will abandon for 
a time the Direct Method if it suits his purpose better 
to put his questions in English. When speaking in 
French he takes care to use so far as possible the vocabu- 
lary and phrasing of the lessons the boys have had and 
to avoid any display of superior knowledge. 

HOMEWORK 

Of the three homework lessons per week in the third, 
fourth and fifth forms, one is always devoted to a 
written exercise, the other two to revision, and to pre- 
paration of a passage in the French reader on which the 
master's next lesson will be based. 

ARRANGEMENT OF A LESSON (TIME FORTY MINUTES) 
Part 1 

The first ten to fifteen minutes are employed in what 
the boys have nick-named ''quick-fire " work. This 
consists of a series of very rapid questions dealing with 
points already encountered. The master always works 
back from the work of the preceding day to that of the 
days before. He never varies this procedure, so that the 
class, knowing what is to come, makes an effort to prepare 
for the inevitable revision. 

EXAMPLE OF ''QUICK-FIRE ” WORK 
. oblige dé 
. Je suis obligé de partir 
. Je suis obligé de regarder 
. Je suis obligé de regarder celui-ci 
. Je suis obligé de regarder celui qui parle 
. Je suis obligé de regarder celui qui le mange 
. Je suis obligé de regarder ceux qui en mangent, &c. 
Part 2 

Explanation of new rule of grammar, still using the 
well-known sound-groups and phrases as setting for the 
examples. The next day this will pass into the '' quick- 
fire section. 

Part 3 

Reading aloud from the Reader (some unison reading). 
Translation into English not employed at all in the first 
three years unless absolutely essential. Difficulties can 
generally be overcome by skilful questioning in French 
or by requests in French to perform an action, to sub- 
stitute a word, give a paraphrase, &c. If all these fail, 
the English must be given. 

Written Work 

The only work written in school is the Test Paper given 

once a week. 


An & Co DN H 


MU 


THE TEST PAPER 
There has been an effort to make the test paper serve 
not only as a test but as a useful extra lesson. Here the 
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— Summer Schools and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 425 and 475 


UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1938 
in Modern French Language and Culture 


I.—Four Series: July 4 to October 12 
JULY—AUGUST—SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER 
Advanced Courses: Phonetics, Literature, French civilization. 


Practical work in graded groups: Phonetics, Pronunciation, Diction, 


Critical text reading. Grammar, Translation, Composition, Conversation 
(in each Series). 


II.—Special Course for teachers of French (August 4 to 31). 


III.— Elementary Course (July 6 to August 3, iex August 4 to 31). 
Certificates and Diplomas at the end of the session 

Evening entertainments, Excursions. Sports: ain Golf, Rowing, 
Bathing in the Lake, Mountaineering. 

For detailed and information apply to the SECRETARY 
OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, University, Geneva, Switzerland. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF DIETETICS 
| RIDGMOUNT STREET, W. c. Tel.: Museum 2875 


Holiday Course, August 2nd to August lOth 


Dietetics with reference to school feeding. 


When corresponding with Advertisers 


please mention The Journal of Education. 


Vacances en France : Cháteau de Fére-en-Tardenois, 
Aisne (prés Reims) 


Vacances, repos, convalescence—lecoris et conversation francaises—tennis, 
natation, canotage, camping, nombreuses excursions, participation aux travaux 
agricoles— Etablissement pairire de tout le confort moderne. 


Hautes réfcrences; Prix 2 livres per semaine. 
adresser à Mademoiselle Delacroix-Marsy 


Central School of Speech 
Training For Summer School, 1938 


See page 475 


ASSOCIATIONS 
IN CONFERENCE 


For REPORTS see the Conference 
Supplement to “ The Journal of Education,“ 
February, 1938 
Extra copies of this issue (price 8d. post free) can be 
obtained from 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, 
E.C. 4 


Pour tous renscignements 


SUMMER COURSES OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 
ART OF ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION 


Three sessions—each complete in itself- Little Theatre, Bath, 
July 29 to August 12; August 15 to 20. Everyman Theatre, Hamp- 
stead, September 2 to 11. Unrivalled opportunities for acting and 
study in actual Thcatres under well-known professional producers. 
Model programmes and Plays for Schools, Colleges and Community 
Groups rehearsed. Acting parts guaranteed. Public performances. 
Costume, Scenery, Lighting, Mime and Make- i Demonstrations. Talks 
by famous Dramatists. Motor tours arranged from Bath to places of 
scenic beauty and dramatic interest. Residential accommodation 
provided during Bath sessions. Course Fee per session, Three Guineas. 

School Drama Society (Founded 1912).—All Educational and Social 
Organizations are invited to join this Society, which offers Free Advice 
on choice of plays and production, staging problems, &c.; use of 
Excellent a Library, specially selected for Schools, and hire of 


Costumes of all Periods and Sizes at reduced rates. Annual sub- 
scription, Five Shillings only. 
School Service.—Schools visited and advised ve play production 
Fees nominal. 
Little Theatre, Citizen House, 


and staging. Rehearsals undertaken. 


For full particulars apply Hon. Sec., 
Bath, enclosing stam envelope. 


The Office National des Universités et Ecoles 
Francaises, 


15 QUEENSBERRY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.7 
supplies information and advice concerning 


FRENCH 
HOLIDAY COURSES 


organized by 
the French Universities and other recognized bodies. 


Please ask for free booklet and particulars of 
reduced fares. 


THE INCORPORATED BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
SUMMER VACATION COURSE in Educational and 
Recreational Physical Training at Windlesham House School, 
nr. Worthing, Sussex, from July 30 to August 20, 1938. 

For Men and Women Teachers in Schools, Evening Institutes and Club Leaders. 


Swimming, Games and Athletics. Further particulars apply Organizing 
Secretary, Mr. F. J. BROCKS, 16 Chase Gardens, Twickenham, Middjgsex. 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 
July 18—October 8, 1938 


FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 
Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Art, and Phonetics—Practical and Phonetic 


Translation from English into French. 
Excursions to the Alps, 
FRENCH CERTIFICATES 
For particulars apply to SECRÉTARIAT de la Faculté des 
Lettres, J.E., Lausanne. 


REDUCTIONS IN RAILWAY FARES 


Classes. 
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master has added devices of his own to a very old 
method. 

I. The questions are arranged in pairs, each of the 
pair dealing with the same point of grammar, but the 
second being the more difficult. 

2. Perfect discipline is essential. Each boy must put 
down his pen on the command to do so. 

3. The question is dictated in small doses, e.g. 


The Master: Translate these words to yourselves 
but do not write : e 
They must give. 
Nov try this: 
They must give him everything.“ 
“ Now this: 
They must give him everything without 
saying. 
“ Now this: 
They must give him everything without 
saying anything.“ 
“ Now write down in French: 
They must give him everything without 
saying anything.. 


4. All pens are then laid down together and a marker 


(one good boy for each row) who has been appointed, 
will, when the master has dictated the answer, run along 
the row and tick off the correct answers. 

5. The second question will deal with the same point 
and will be dictated slowly but as a whole, e.g. 

“ They will have to give us all the flowers without 
saying anything to any one.“ 

(Note.—In order to give further help to the boys in 
avoiding mistakes the dictation of every question is 
accompanied by some trivial remark or hesitation or 
gesture.) 


6. Fifty per cent (or a passon the test) may be obtained 
by the boys if they get Question 2 right. This is inclined 
to make them particularly interested in the correction 
of Question r. 

The weekly exercise for translation into French is 
composed by the master himself from the material of his 
lessons. All work thus set has been thoroughly prepared 
orally so that boys write “ from the tip of the tongue." 
During the first two years compositions are in no sense 
"free." Boys are not encouraged to experiment with 
the language with the aid of a dictionary. At first the 
stories composed orally are written down from memory. 
Then these are supplemented by stories composed by 
the master in English, which can be put into French by 
the use of the well-known sound-groups. Later the boys 
are asked to finish incomplete stories along the same lines, 
and finally will be able to write two pages of free com- 
position with very few errors. 

The only change in method in the School Certificate 
year is the introduction of a certain amount of practice 
in translation from French into English. 

With only one written exercise per week and one 
written test paper, if a master is responsible for the 
French of 180 or more boys, he will have plenty of papers 
that should receive some of his attention. Unless he 
can insist on accuracy from the beginning (i.e. of course 
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the comparative accuracy which is attainable) he will 
either have to blunder on, or spend the last ten weeks of 
the term in correcting the mistakes of the first two. 

To any teacher it will be obvious from what has been 
said that the master is busy. If there is a chair in his 
room, he does not seem to have noticed it. The only 
work his pupils write in school is the test paper ; and that 
he dictates. His quick-fire questions demand not 
only ingenuity but considerable physical effort. 

But above all, nothing perhaps is more difficult in the 
teaching of a language to young pupils than the pre- 
servation of consecutiveness and the avoidance of diffi- 
culties for which the way has not been prepared. Since 
this principle is the very basis of the method adopted 
here, together with the repeated bringing into use of all 
newly acquired knowledge, the master finds it essential to 
keep a careful record of all his lessons. When his class 
arrives he knows exactly where to begin, what French 
words he may use, and how much he may expect from 
his pupils. 

It is exacting work; but those who have seen it 
know that it is enjoyed by both master and pupils. But 
it is not enjoyed because a more easy-going atmosphere 
has replaced the harsh climate of old times. There is 
indeed no harshness and there is abundance of fun, but 
easy-going is the last adjective one would apply to the 
master or to his method. Without perfect discipline 
and immediate response to orders such work could not 
be done. In this case there are few boys for whom the 
interest of the work itself does not provide this, so that 
it becomes a matter of ordinary routine ; for the master, 
while adhering to his method, shows in his teaching a 
considerable dramatic power and has a gift of producing 
with great rapidity examples whose humour and point 
keep his classes lively. 

As both the master himself and the writer remain 
anonymous, it may perhaps be permitted to the writer, 
who through a long association with the master has 
gained an ever-increasing respect for his ability and 
professional skill, to state that during the period when 
the master was taking the weakest of the School Certi- 
ficate forms, out of 107 candidates in French entered 
from that form ten gained Distinctions, twenty-three 
Goods, sixty-seven Credits, seven Passes and none 
failed ; that is, 93 per cent of the candidates from the 
weakest form gained Credit in French. 

Those who still think that too much emphasis has been 
laid on examination successes may be reminded that these 
have been achieved by a system which throughout lays 
the greatest stress on the spoken language and on 
accuracy and fluency in a limited field. The majority 
of the boys get a great deal of pleasure from their work, 
the few who are able to take holidays abroad can easily 
understand and make themselves understood when they 
meet with French ; they learn some French songs, not 
only of the traditional kind, but others more topical, 
which the master in his frequent visits to France chooses 
and brings back with him. For the few boys who will be 
continuing the study of French, there could not be a 
better beginning than discipline in accuracy, and though 
the field is limited, it is not solimited as might be imagined. 
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LONGMANS 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 


By J. M. HARRISON, M.A. provides a course in Physics, Chemistry and Biology for the first two years of 
a General Science course. It is a model of what an elementary science course should be and is likely to win 
wide popularity. 38. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
By F. W. GODDARD, M.A., F.C.S., and E. J. F. JAMES, D.Phil. The present volume attempts to 


supplement the student's notebook and yet not to supplant the teacher; it aims at a mean between the large 
theoretical textbook and the essentially practical handbook. 38. 


A COMPLETE REVISION PHYSICS 


By S. R. HUMBY, M.C., M.A., and F. W. GODDARD, M. A., F.C.S. Contains Notes and 
Questions, Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity and Magnetism. 38. 6d. 


A CONCISE SCHOOL PHYSICS 


By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. Complete Edition, 6s. 6d. (ready in September). 
Also in the following parts: Mechanics, 28. 9d. (ready). 
Heat, Light and Sound. 38. 6d. (ready). 
Electricity and Magnetism, 28. 9d. (ready in September). 
This consists of a course in Elementary Mecbanics, Heat, Light and Sound, and Electricity and Magnetism, suitable 
for schools preparing for one of the various General School Examinations. 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By J. B. CHANNON, M.A., and A. McLEISH SMITH, B.A. A complete Course for Secondary 
Schools up to School Certificate, compiled in consultation with teachers from many s of school. This Arithmetic 
includes plenty of examples, a large proportion of which can be tackled with hope of success by the average pupil, 
and special care has been given to grading. Complete with Answers, 4s. 6d. ; Without Answers, 48. 
Part I: With Answers, as. 3d.; Without Answers, as. 
Part II: With Answers, 38. ; Without Answers, as. 9d. 


MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS 
A Graded Course in Three Parts up to O.N.C. Standard 


By A. GEARY, M. A., M.Sc, H. V. LOWRY, M.A., and H. A. HAYDEN, D.Sc. 
Part I (ready in Summer), 3s. 6d. ; Parts II and III (in preparation). 


A REVISION WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


A book of line maps with short notes and exercises. Suitable either for revision for School Certificate and for pre- 
Certificate forms. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 
A New Series of Geographies for Middle Forms 


General Editors: L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D. Sc., and L. S. SUGGATE, B. Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Book I. At Home and Abroad. 28. 9d. 
Book II. The Southern Continents. 48. 


Also in the following subdivisions: Australia and New Zealand, Africa, South America. 
Books III and IV ready towards end of 1938. 


LONG MANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E. C. 4 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


School Drama.—The May-September issue of School 
Drama reflects the determination of the teachers associated 
with the venture to make the periodical of great practical 
value to all interested in the subject. Every article deals 


Included among the contributors are 
Sean O’Casey, C. H. Clarke (Middlesex Film Society), 
Ruth Field (Broadcasting House), Col. Humphrey Watts 
('Fitups," Manchester) and Eric Wright (Whitelaw 
Boys’ Club). 

* * * 

Schools and Staggered ” Holidays.—In order to meet 
the requirements of schools wishing to arrange to meet 
the need for spread-over -holidays, the Royal Drawing 
Society is ante-dating its usual summer drawing examina- 
tion next year to the middle of May and is instituting a 
new and equivalent examination at the beginning of 
November, 1939, for schools desirous of freeing the summer 
months from examinations. 


* * * 


Exhibition of the History of Writing.—The Horni- 
man Museum and Library is open daily from ro a.m. to 
6 p.m. in June and July and from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. in 
August. Itis open on Sunday from 2 to 8 p.m. during the 
whole of this period, June 21 to August 31, of the Exhibition. 
Picture-writing was the beginning of every complete script, 
and all systems of writing in the world are derived from the 
ancient Semitic, Egyptian, Babylonian and Chinese. Going 
back to the Bronze Age, they mark an epoch in human 
civilization. They were much more than a means of com- 
munication between acquaintances unable to converse. 


generations by a safer and more precise method. 


& * 


* 


New Australian Films for Empire  Library.— 
Dominion and Colonial Governments are to-day realizing 
the value of the Empire Film Library at the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington, as a means of bringing 
pictorial impressions of life in their own countries before the 
schools of the United Kingdom. They areslowly but steadily 


appropriate additions. 
by the Commonwealth Government of Australia, consisting 
of eleven new standard and sub-standard films with a total 
of forty-four copies. These include sound and silent films, 
and the photography is good. Among the subjects dealt 
with in the standard size are Native Animals, Sons 
of the Surf, Air Road to Gold, Australia Calling and 
Victoria 100 years of Progress." The following subjects 
are included in the sub-standard size: '' Fruit Canning," 
Golden Fleece, Vineyard of the Empire, Air Road 
to Gold,” “ Pleasure Trove and Australian Pineapples.” 


* * * 


The Manchester Education Committee is offering a 
limited number of scholarships and exhibitions tenable in 
any one of the three years’ full-time day courses leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Technical Science (B.Sc.Tech.) 
at the Municipal College of Technology (Faculty of Tech- 
nology in the University of Manchester). 


J. & J. P ATON, Educational Agents 


LONDON, E.C.4 


143 CANNON STREET, 


| 


Telephone 
Mansion Maa 5053 


PUBLISH * PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS" 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. 


Contains details of 


Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
40th Annual Edition, 1937-38. Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 


and Provincial papers. 


Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 


orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS-—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 


charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 828 JULY I. 1938 


TO ALL WHO TEACH LATIN 


It is probably fair to say that 80 per cent of the boys and 
girls learning Latin in Secondary Schools are prejudiced 
against it both because of its difficulty and because they 
feel that it has no usefulness or relation to modern life. 
Teaching against such a prejudice is a discouraging task. 
LATIN FOR TODAY, a three-year course to the year 
before the School Certificate, gives the sound training 
necessary for future specialists. But beyond that, it 
aims at presenting Latin as interesting and valuable to 
the usually uninterested 80 per cent. It does this by 
starting translation immediately. By stressing systema- 
tically the Latin derivations of English words. By an 
easier, more natural method of learning grammar. And 
by telling in the text thoroughly interesting stories from 
Roman life, history and legend. 


The publishers will be pleased to send full particulars of the 
course and to consider applications for specimens. 


LATIN ror TODAY 


McEvoy 
Dale 


Three-Book Edition Two-Book Edition 
BOOK ONE 3s. 3d. FIRST COURSE 3s. 9d. 
BOOK TWO 3s. 6d. 
BOOK THREE 3s. 6d SECOND COURSE 4s. 6d. 


GINN & COMPANY LTD. 


7 QUEEN SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C. 1 
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OLIVER & BOYD 


EDINBURGH LONDON 
TWEEDDALE COURT 98 ‘GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
«e * 


PROGRESSIVE GEOMETRY: FIRST STAGE 


By H. W. BRISTER, B.Sc., and W. G. E. DUKE, B.Sc., 


Boys County School, Harrow 


“ THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY IN SCHOOLS,” the newly issued Report of the Mathematical Association, not only 
endorses emphatically the Author’s plea for a new approach to the Subject of Geometry, but also offers remarkable corro- 
boration of the method by which they have, for some years in their own school and now in this important text-book, 
succeeded in creating in young pupils a sustained and cumulative interest in, and a live ” understanding and appreciation 
of a difficult branch of Mathematics. 


The Authors' pioneer work (done quite independently of the Report just issued), as represented in this volume, is obviously 
in line with modern thought in the subject and will, we confidently predict, be carefully studied by the many teachers 
who are gravely disturbed by the poor showing Geometry at present too often makes as measured by the test of service 
in the educational process. ' 


The Publishers will be pleased to consider applications 
from teachers of Mathemetics who would like to 
192 pages. examine a specimen copy with a view to class use. Price 3s. 


NOW COMPLETE | 
A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 


By W. P. D. WIGHTMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., and A. O. CHESTERS, M.A., B.Sc. 
A Four Years’ Course 


The authors are of the opinion that the weakness of most of the teaching of General Science and certainly of most of the 
text-books lies not in the subject-matter but in the failure to achieve a radical alteration in the method of presenting it. 
The unitary approach to science was maintained throughout the first three Parts: but as foreshadowed in Part lil this 
approach has been departed from in Part IV. By casting this Part in Sections corresponding roughly to the principal branches 
of science the authors hope both to make this relationship clear to those whose formal study of science will terminate 
with the School Certificate, and also to provide a smooth transition for the few who will pass on to more specialized training. 


“ A well-designed and coherent course, and of Book Il: ‘‘ Those who are looking for a text-book in General Science 
would be well advised to consider the suitability of this one, which shows a refreshing departure from stereotyped tradition. 
—School Science Review. 


Part |. 158 pages. 70 Figures, 4 Plates. Cloth, 2s. 3d. 
Part Il. 178 pages. 49 Figures, 5 Plates. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Part lll. 256 pages. 69 Figures, 3 Plates. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Part IV. 284 pages. 91 Figures, 6 Plates. Cloth, 3s. 9d. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING THINGS 


By G. A. SCOTT, T.D., M.A., B.Sc. 


A comprehensive course in Biology for beginners with sufficient material for four years’ work. The wealth of diagrams and 
illustrations, the numerous field and laboratory experiments, the abundance of exercises demanding accuracy of observation 
and the constant application to the pupil's environment, give to the subject a really practical direction. 

Over 150 Illustrations and Figs. 322 pages. 3s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH WORK BOOK METHODS AND MODELS OF 
For Middle and Upper Forms COMPOSITION 


By L. A. MORRISON 
The aim of this practical work-book is to provide a variety ‘ 
of Exercises in Constructive English, in performing which By T. HENDERSON, M.A., and R. D. THOMSON, M.A. 
the student will progressively increase his command of 
the language. Ease and clarity in expression together 


with accuracy in the use of words are regarded as being Here are 55 model essays, each accompanied by a para- 

of more immediate importance than the mechanics and graph or two discussing its merits, pointing out how its 

nomenclature of Grammar. 

Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. Also available in parts. Limp. effects are achieved, suggesting titles on similar themes 
Part l. 10d. ; Part ll, Is. ; Part ill, Is. 3d. suitable for like treatment. 144 pages. Is. 6d. 
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Democracy and Education 


Constructive Democracy 
By Sir ERNEST Simon, Viscount HALIFAX, A. BRYANT, 
R. BAssETT, MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, C. R. ATLEE, 
Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, E. J. PATTERSON, Sir ALFRED 
ZIMMERN, H. D. HENDERSON, Sir ARTHUR SALTER, 
M. J. Bonn. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


This book consists of a dozen chapters, based on addresses 
given at a conference on The Challenge to Democracy 
organized by the Association for Education in Citizenship 
and held last July. The names of the contributors are an 
obvious guarantee, not only of distinguished writing, but 
also of wide variations in general point of view. Sir E. 
Simon, the Chairman of the Association, states in his preface 
that this was the first important inter-party conference on 
the problems of democracy to be held in this country since 
the rise of the modern totalitarian state. The speakers 
attempted to answer such fundamental questions as the 
nature and aims of democracy, our reasons for believing in 
it, whether it is better for the average person than any form 
of dictatorship, how far political democracy involves 
economic and social democracy, and what should be the 
qualities of the good citizen of a democratic state. 

These twelve discussions are full of suggestion, not less 
for the thoughtful and progressive teacher than for other 
folk. Limits of space forbid our giving more than a single 
example. The basic faith of a democrat is that the common 


Life and 


We Live and Learn: Addresses on Education 
By Sir JosriaH STAMP. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

There is no profession which is not open to criticism 
—whether welcome or not—by members of other pro- 
fessions. As to the teaching profession, outside criticism, 
so far from being resented, is actually invited, at any rate 
from distinguished persons whose reputation for sound 
judgment stands high. But even if he had not been invited, 
nay urged, by educationists themselves, to let himself go 
on the subject of education, Sir Josiah Stamp would, in our 
judgment, have been abundantly justified in claiming a 
right to a most attentive hearing. His own brilliant 
educational career, his opportunities as a business man of 
evaluating the products of the schools, his many con- 
nexions with educational institutions of different kinds, 
and above all his interest in the education of his four sons, 
cause us to take his criticism more seriously than he himself 
seems to expect. 

The book consists of nine addresses delivered on important 
occasions. There is naturally a certain amount of repetition, 
but, we observe, only of fundamentals. Several times, for 
example, the author remarks that education has a three- 
fold purpose ; it should fit us to get a living, to live a life, 
and to mould a world, t.e. it is first for vocation, second 
for leisure and character, and third for citizenship, and in 
that order. We imagine that no one would quarrel with this 
statement as a definition of a sound technical education ; 
but that many of us would scent danger in accepting it asa 


man, the man in the street, has enough goodwill and 
common sense to take part in the government of his country, 
the sort of government which in the long run produces a 
social order which gives the best opportunity for all. So 
in all our English government, for example, central and 
local, the common sense of the representative common man 
allies itself with the special knowledge of the expert officials. 
It is so, to take a closer example, with our educational 
system. But directly that phrase falls from one’s pen, one 
thinks, not only of our state-aided system of education, but 
also of our public and preparatory schools, which are not 
for the masses. 

Are we then, really a democratic country ? So it might 
be asked whether America, with its relatively demo- 
cratic system of education, but its vast economic in- 
equalities, is really a democratic country. And this leads 
us to indicate one of the wisest things to be found in this 
book of wisdom. If you want to study democracy intelli- 
gently and fruitfully, don’t start with a definition, etymo- 
logical or historical or other. Start by drawing up a list 
of the essential and the desirable elements in a good 
democracy under modern conditions, and arrive at some- 
thing that is descriptive rather than logically definitive. 
We teachers in our meetings frequently have the word 
democracy on our lips. Here is a book which will help us to 
avoid the common tendency to use the word democratic as 
a question-begging epithet. 


Learning 


definition of a general education. It might do no harm 
if the teacher, like the author of this book, sees not 
only a practical but also a philosophical issue in the 
difference between a profit-and-loss account and a balance- 
sheet. 

The author is on his own ground in dealing with technical 
education, and the connexion between geography and 
economic theory ; and he is to be thanked for his broad- 
minded suggestions on the subject of religious education. 
In the address on the development of post-primary educa- 
tion, he seems to throw to the winds, as in principle he is 
entitled to do, the difficulties arising from examinations. 
He urges that such education should include a short course 
in book-keeping, that in the case of modern languages it is 
better to make twice the mistakes in covering four times the 
ground, that pupils should be trained in note-making and 
in the use of a library, that there should be a thorough 
grounding in grammatical analysis and equational algebra 
and formal logic leading to a study of fallacies, and so on. 
Thus, he says, a mental soil will be created in which it will 
be harder for bad thought to grow. Unlike Mr. H. G. Wells, 
he is more concerned with creating an appetite for learning 
and a sound method of learning than with the amount of 
actual knowledge acquired at school. Teachers in general 
will, we believe, thank the author for putting to them an 
important point of view, for giving them much food for 
thought, and for performing this service with geniality 
and good humour. 
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England as Seen from Cornell 


A History of England 
By Prof. F. G. MARCHAM. 
Macmillan.) 

Prof. Marcham admits with a most engaging candour 
that he undertook the writing of this History of England 
mainly for his own amusement and edification. He freely 
acknowledges that there is no shortage of good single- 
volume histories of our country, and he himself mentions 
such excellent recent sketches as those of Trevelyan, 
Williamson, Robinson, and Wingfield-Stratford. He might, 
too, have mentioned that of his own countryman, A. L. 
Cross, published so lately as 1920. Nevertheless, even 
though there was no pressing call for Prof. Marcham's 
survey, there can be no doubt that what he wrote for his 
own delectation will prove to be exceedingly interesting 
and valuable to multitudes of students on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Forit would not be easy to find a better-informed, 
more carefully balanced, or more judicially impartial study 
of English history than this one. It is obviously the fruit 
of many years of extensive reading, and the authorities 
included in the bibliography at the end of the volume 
comprise all the latest and most important—several of 
them, indeed, not yet published ! 

The backbone of Prof. Marcham's monograph is of course 
the political history of the country, which he traces from the 


(18s. net. New York: 


Educational 


The Year Book of Education, 1938 
General Editor, H. V. UsILL. (35s. net. Evans.) 
Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937 
Edited by Prof. I. L. KAN DEL. ($3.70. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University.) 

The Year Book of Education, founded in 1932 by Sir 
Robert Evans, here reaches its seventh year of publication. 
The first three volumes presented a survey of education 
in Britain, in the overseas dominions and in many foreign 
countries. Then began the joint arrangement with the 
Institute of Education, London, the outcome of which 
occupies the last four volumes. These volumes, as befits 
their university connexion, contain the results of original 
research into specific problems of education. The latest 
of them, which now lies before us, begins with some notes 
on current educational problems, including those dealt with 
in recent pamphlets published by the Board of Education, 
and those discussed at the International Conference on 
Public Education held at Geneva in July last. It will not 
surprise our readers to learn that one of the major sections 
of the volume deals with examinations. A comprehensive 
view has been prepared by Sir Philip Hartog, who has 
enlisted the help of authoritative contributors in their 
respective fields. Another principal section is devoted to 
recent changes in the field of adult education in England 
and Wales and the United States. Among the remaining 
sections we note one on school broadcasting and another 
on educational problems in Europe. The whole volume is 
a sound and comprehensive survey of the attempted 
educational advances of last year. 

It is all the more appropriate that the Yearbook of the 


very earliest times down to the abdication of Edward VIII. 
But in a very skilful manner he periodically turns aside 
from the main narrative in order to survey the economic, 
social and cultural aspects of English life. These inter- 
jected chapters will be found to be among the most 
illuminating in the volume. 

English readers will naturally turn first of all to what 
Prof. Marcham has to say concerning the founding and 
development of the American Colonies, and concerning the 
outbreak of the War of Independence in the eighteenth 
century. They will be greatly impressed by the obvious 
fairness with which the writer treats highly controversial 
matters, and the care with which he avoids any statement 
that would rouse dormant passion. The same note of 
judicial impartiality also marks Prof. Marcham's treatment 
of the causes leading to the War of 1914 and to America's 
entry into the War. He does not follow the lead of some 
of his countrymen in ascribing the victory of the Allies 
solely to the intervention of the United States in 1917. 

This substantial work of nearly half a million words is 
probably too large and expensive to become a popular 
text-book in English schools; but it should certainly be 
placed on the shelves of every library in the country, and 
it should be constantly consulted by every advanced 
student of English history. 


Stock-taking 
International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, should be noticed in this connexion, because 


its Editor, Prof. I. L. Kandel, has joined the Editoria] Board 
of the English Year Book. (We note without comment 
that whereas Britain rejoices in a Year Book, America is 
content with a Yearbook.) The American volume continues 
the work of its predecessor of 1936. About ten years ago 
accounts were given of education in some twenty-two 
countries, and these accounts are now replaced by new 
ones—a reminder that great political changes have 
inevitably affected educational systems. When we say that 
Austria, Hungary, India, Ireland, Italy and Russia are 
among the countries here dealt with, our readers will 
realize the interest of the book, and it will be for them to 
read between the lines of these accounts, based for the most 
part on official documents. 


Education in Scotland.—An attractive handbook 
under the title Scottish Educational Services has been issued 
for the Scottish Committee of the Empire Exhibition. In 
simple language it gives a complete outline of educational 
organization in Scotland, and its aims and policy. The 
handbook describes the administration of the Central 
Department and the local authorities, the general con- 
ditions and regulations of school life, schools and curricula, 
recent developments in education, after-school education, 
teachers and finance. The handbook should prove useful 
to all interested in education, and in particular to the 
inquiring stranger from other countries who may be visiting 
Scotland this summer. It is published by H. M. Stationery 
Office, price one shilling, and may be obtained at any 
branch of that office or in the Scottish Pavilion (North) 
at the Empire Exhibition, Glasgow. 
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Frances Mary Buss : an Educational Pioneer 
By Dr. Sara A. BURSTALL. (2s. 6d. net. S. P. C. K.) 

If it be one of the marks of greatness, not only to see 
visions, but also to get them realized in practice, the subject 
of this biography was surely one of the great ones of the 
Victorian age. Miss Buss is well known as the direct 
founder of the two schools in North London which bear her 
name, but it is not so well known that she was also the 
indirect founder of the whole of that girls’ public day-school 
system which is now spread all over this country and has 
been extended overseas in institutions of differing types, but 
all bearing the impress of her ideas and influence. That she 
was unable to address a public meeting, and that she had 
no academic standing, are facts which go to prove all the 
more certainly her intuitive genius and her force of character. 
Not only was she the real founder of one of the most 
remarkable of modern school systems, but she was also a 
pioneer in school reform. She died in harness, and no one 
at that time knew better than she how much remained to be 
done before the education of girls could be regarded as 
satisfactory. Much still remains to be done, but in all vital 
particulars the task of her successors is that of carrying out 
the programme she bequeathed. In some minor matters, 
especially of discipline, she was of her own time, and changes 


were inevitable. But on the larger issues she was far in 
advance of her time. This interesting record by one of her 
most distinguished pupils shows the place which Frances 
Mary Buss will take in the history of education in this 


country. 


William Wallace : Guardian of Scotland 
By J. FERGUSSON. (5s. net. MacLehose.) 
A scholarly and well-balanced sketch of the career of the 
great Scottish patriot, based on a careful and exhaustive 
study of the original sources. 


John Tiptoft (1427-1470) 
By R. J. MITCHELL. (16s. net. Longmans.) 

Miss Mitchell has found a fascinating theme in the life 
of John Tiptoft, the fifteenth-century Earl of Worcester, 
who in his time was famous alike for his appalling cruelties 
and for his enlightened scholarship. He was a typical 
Renaissance character, one of the pioneers of the new 
learning in England. He was also a typical Yorkist partisan 
whose doings in Ireland and elsewhere earned for him the 
soubriquet of ' butcher." Miss Mitchell, on the basis of 
extensive research in England and Italy, has produced a 
brilliant sketch of his life and times. 


Economics 


Lament for Economics 
By BARBARA Wootton. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This wise and witty book is both an indictment of the 
sterile academic reasonings of the orthodox economist and 
a programme of much-needed research into practical 
problems. The author starts by examining the reasons for 
the disrepute, not to say contempt, into which the economist 
has fallen, his inability or unwillingness to make his science 
into an art, and the defects arising in economic science from 
its lack of contact with reality. The conclusion reached is 
that economists should discard the convention of the 
objective scientific attitude and come down from the heights 
of abstract and largely hypothetical reasoning into the world 
of real life. And so the lament for the dismal science 
becomes a trumpet call to lead its exponents into more 
fruitful fields. 


The Moral Basis of Politics 
By Naomi MITCHISON. (8s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Mrs. Mitchison has written “ queer book, very difficult 
to describe, not always quite intelligible, entirely lacking 
in humour, and yet attractive by reason of its obvious 
sincerity. It is an attempt by a left-wing intellectual to 
find a moral basis for her political faith (for to her, as to 
Mr. Rowse, the word politics means socialism). The 
result is a curious medley of psychology, ethics, and politics 
that will provoke some thought, a good deal of antagonism, 
and plenty of interest. 


Your Money and Your Life: an Economic Introduction 
to Everyday Affairs 
By H. V. Geary. (3s. 6d. Arnold.) 
The aim of this excellent little book is to provide those 
who are in their last terms at school with '' a technique of 


thinking that will serve to free the economics of the 
breakfast-table " from a great many of the fallacies that 
arecurrent there. Itis by no means just another elementary 
text-book on economics, and it is not always easy reading, 
for Mr. Geary credits his sixth form readers with ability to 
follow him into the realms of monetary science, international 
trade, the foreign exchanges and so forth, as well as to 
grasp the essential differences (and resemblances) between 
capitalism and socialism. He hopes thus to do something 
towards freeing the younger generation from merely 
traditional adherence to one party or another by giving 
them grounds for a reasoned choice. He has obviously 
taken enormous pains over his book, and his impartiality 
is unexceptionable. 


Early British Economics: from the Xilith to the 
Middle of the XVlllth Century 
By M. BEER. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

To the advanced student of the history of economic 
doctrine this very competent account of the teaching of the 
school-men and the merchants will be most useful. It is 
the product of much arduous research, which has led the 
author to some conclusions not altogether in agreement 
with current beliefs. He quotes freely from the economic 
works dealt with, so that the sources are allowed to some 
extent to speak for themselves. 


Distributing the Gifts : Distribution and Commerce 
By A. H. THoMas. (“ The Nation's Livelihood, 
Book 3.) (2s. 3d. Pitman.) 

This is a most attractive and readable little book about 
markets, communications and transport. The illustrations 
are far above the average of such books, both for originality 
and excellence of reproduction. 
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The Rural School in Australia. 

Edited by Dr. P. R. Corr. 
Juvenile Delinquency, with Special Reference to Institu- 

tional Treatment. 

By M. T. Woops. 

(Educational Research Series, Nos. 49 and 50.) (No. 49, 

38. 6d. net. No. 50: ros. net. Melbourne University 

Press in association with the Oxford University Press.) 

The vast extent and sparse population of Australia 

outside the towns makes the rural school an important and 
instructive study in the difficulties confronting democratic 
education in that country. Inthis volume a band of experts 
explain and discuss the main features of the system in 
force. The main chapters are concerned with the general 
environment, administration, buildings and equipment, 
school courses and activities, methods of study, the time- 
table, and statistics. The pamphlet on Juvenile Delin- 
quency is mainly concerned with the training and treatment 
of young offenders in institutions in Victoria, New South 
Wales, and South Australia. Especially interesting is the 
account of Tally Ho," a self-governing home for boys, run 
more or less on the lines of Homer Lane's ''Little 
Commonwealth.“ 


Prediction and Prevention of Reading Difficulties 
By MARGARET A. STANGER and ELLEN K. DONOHUE. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York and London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The chief value of this book for English teachers lies in 
its insistence on the fact that right or left handedness '' 
and ''eyedness ’’ explains many cases of backwardness in 
reading. In Part II the authors describe simple and 


effective tests which should enable any teacher to decide 

which is the dominant hand, eye and foot of each child, and 

Part III suggests a teaching technique which has succeeded 

with hundreds of cases in the States. 

|. Documents Officiels sur l'Enseignment de la Psycho- 
logie dans la Préparation des Maitres Primaires et 
Secondaires. 


2. Vie Conférence Internationale de l'instruction 
Publique, Genéve, 1937:  Procés-Verbaux et 
Résolutions. 


(Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, 
Nos. 53 and 58.) (No. 53, Fr. 3. No. 58, Fr. 4. Geneva: 
Bureau International d'Éducation.) 

(1) Of the forty-two countries supplying information, 
Italy is the only one which does not include psychology in 
its courses of study for intending teachers. There is general 
agreement about the value of educational psychology, but 
opinions differ about the time that should be given to it, 
the content of the course, the place it should have in the 
general programme of training colleges, the methods 
—lectures, personal observations and investigations—to be 
adopted. This survey of the present position, although 
general in character, can be commended to all directly 
concerned with the problems to which it refers. (2) In the 
Procés-Verbaux there is a brief discussion of the teaching 
of psychology, and an excellent report on the whole ques- 
tion. The volume also contains reports and discussions 
on the teaching of modern languages, and on inspection, 
together with the recommendations of the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of Public Instruction on all of the three 
topics there considered. 


History 


Outlines of the History of the British Isles 
By Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. (8s. 6d. Harrap.) 

We have, says Prof. Hearnshaw, many histories of 
England, and not a few of Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
but not one that takes as its subject the British Isles as a 
whole and endeavours to pay equal attention to all the 
four main parts. In this book, the author, distinguished 
both as a historian and as a teacher of history, removes 
the reproach, if reproach it be, and at any rate fills the gap. 
He has not found the task an easy one. It would have been 
easy to tell four separate stories, and to put them together 
mechanically, but that would not have been writing an 
organically connected history of the British Isles. The 
difficulty is, of course, that, notwithstanding the common 
experiences which the four countries have had down the 
centuries, they have all preserved their spiritual inde- 
pendence, and developed their own cherished institutions. 
Needless to say, Prof. Hearnshaw writes with an easy grasp 
of his chosen subject, and that he drives his sometimes 
troublesome team with great skill. A one-volume history 
of this kind is bound to be replete with facts, but the 
interest of the author’s narrative never flags. This is 
partly, we think, because he always shows the significance 
of his facts, and partly because he is not so sternly and dully 
impartial as to refrain from expressing definite and some- 
times strong opinions. This is an excellent book, both for 
students who have to cover the whole ground of our history, 
and for older folk who would like a vigorous re-statement 
of what they read in the days of their youth. 


But We Shall Rise Again: a Narrative History of 
Chartism 
By R. Groves. (6s. net. Secker & Warburg.) 


The appearance of this book is timely because the 
Chartist movement began just a century ago. The People’s 
Charter, after which the movement took its name, seems 
to us in 1938 a reasonable document, making six demands, 
of which all but one have been gradually and peacefully 
conceded. According to the orthodox historian, this first 
working-class movement for the reform of the horrible 
conditions produced by the industrial revolution, came to 
an end, notwithstanding the apparent modesty of its aims, 
in twenty years, its failure being attributed to weak leader- 
ship and resort to physical force. Mr. Groves, who belongs 
to the extreme left in politics, does not accept this account. 
The disintegration of Chartism, he says, was caused by 
changing economic conditions, and by the despair engen- 
dered by immediate failure. But he holds that Chartism 


_is still alive, and that everything in our democracy to-day, 


upon which is built the struggle for socialism, can be traced 
back to the Chartist movement. So he contends that 
Chartism did not die in 1858, that its work never really 
ceased, but that the thread of continuity, though frayed, 
was not broken. Mr. Groves writes clearly and forcibly, 
and he has produced a very readable book. Some of his 
views, and some even of his alleged facts, are highly con- 
troversial, but the book is a stimulating supplement to 
the accounts of the Chartist movement which are usually 
given. 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


The Flivver King : a Novel of Ford-America 
By Upton SiNCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

" Flivvers,"' jitneys, tin Lizzies,” ‘‘ Henrys ’’—these 
were the pet names given to the little black cars which in 
the early years of the present century began to make their 
appearance on the roads of America, the achievement of 
Henry Ford's brain and industry. Upton Sinclair in this latest 
work gives us the life story of the motor-car magnate from 
the beginnings in a back shed in Detroit to his position as 
dictator over the lives of more than a million people. Against 
this rise to fortune and power he contrasts the disasters 
that afflict the family of Abner Shute, one of the employees 
of the Ford factory. We see Ford starting his career with 
high ideals. High ideals, however, and the accumulation 
of a billion dollars do not go easily together, and it is the 
ideals which are abandoned. The factories are now run to 
produce the greatest possible profit. For Abner and his 
fellow workers this means ever increasing exploitation and 
worsening of conditions. One of Abner's sons joins Ford's 
service department of spies; another becomes a union 
organizer, and the family is rent with conflicting emotions. 
The story is written in the author's tense, vivid style, and 
is another illustration of his understanding of the develop- 
ment of modern society. 


Gray, Collins and their Circle 
Edited by W. T. WILLIAus and G. H. VALLINs. 
(Methuen's English Classics.) Second (School) Edition. 
(2s. Methuen.) 

A very useful and well-edited introduction to the litera- 
ture of the mid-eighteenth century, that is in some way or 
other associated with Gray. The book includes some sixty 
pages of prose, selected from the Letters of Gray and of 
Horace Walpole, and from Dr. Johnson. s Lives of Gray, 
Collins, and Thomson. 


The Craft of Composition 
By J. L. HARDIE. Book 1: 
position. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
This is based on a series of broadcast talks on English 
Composition. It is essentially a pupil's book, suitable for 
children of 11 plus. It does not leave much scope for the 
teacher, but this seems to be deliberate, since the book has 
been planned so that pupils can work on individual lines. 


The Elements of Com- 


I. Stories, Essays and Poems 
By W. DE LA MARE. 

2. The Georgian Literary Scene 
By F. SWINNERTON. (Everyman's Library, Nos. 940 
and 943.) (2s. net each. Dent.) 

Two more modern books for Everyman. The anthology 
is well chosen and enriched by an introductory essay on 
Writers and Readers by Walter de la Mare himself. Frank 
Swinnerton's book is almost always interesting though his 
judgments are seldom profound and sometimes shallow. 


Practical Prose Readers 
By E. ALBERT. (Book 1, 
Book 3, 2s. 9d. Harrap.) 
These readers are practical in the sense that the 
conditions of work of the practical teacher have been kept 
in view. The number and nature of the extracts have been 
so chosen that they are suitable both in length and subject- 
matter for the time usually devoted to the reading of 
English. An interesting feature is that the extracts are 
allotted to separate terms, the nature of the material 
corresponding in some degree to the season. The literary 


2s. 3d. Book 2, 2s. 8d. 


standard is on the whole high and although the compiler 
has not omitted passages merely because they are hackneyed, 
there is much in these volumes not to be found in other 
books of their kind. Many interesting exercises are provided, 
and there are short but interesting biographies of the 
authors represented, with some notes on their styles. 


Il. Sir John Constantine: an Abridgment of the Story 
by Sir Arthur Quiller Couch 
2. The Unending Conquest : beingan Anthology of Flight 
By R. DE LA BERE. 
3. King Richard's Land : 
By L. A. G. STRONG. 
4. The Cycle of the North 
By A. SuLIIVAN. (King’s Treasuries of Literature.) 
(1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 

These volumes are for form-library rather than for use 
in form. The first is an eighteenth century story brightly 
written in the first person, the second consists almost 
entirely of accounts of flights, the third is a story of the 
reign of Richard II introducing John Ball, and the North of 
the fourth, which consists of episodes, is the Arctic area of 
North America. | 


Modern Masters of Wit and Laughter 
By A. ARMSTRONG, FouGassE and McCuLLouGH, 
A. P. HERBERT, E. V. Knox, E. V. Lucas, A. A. MILNE, 
SELLAR and YEATMAN. (Methuen's Modern Classics.) 
28. 

The only trouble with a book like this is that it is clearly 
to be read for sheer enjoyment— the seven authors (or 
partnerships) here represented are a guarantee of that. It 
is utterly unsuitable for examination purposes! But any 
English master who can introduce this into one of his senior 
forms will be tempted to ignore examinations. 


The Way to English: a Course in Four Books in 
Reading, Observing, Speaking, Writing 
By A. M. Ross. (Books 1 and 2, Is. 4d. each. 
Longmans.) 
Though handicapped by unalluring covers, these cheap 
little books provide a satisfying amount of useful and quite 
suitable material for classes of ages 9 to 12. 


a Story for Boys 


The Amateur Stage : 
By F. F. BRorHERTON and A. R. Hosss. 
Appendix by Dr. J. W. GRIEVE. (5s. net. 
University Press.) 

This is an extremely business-like manual, not solely 
concerned with the technique of the stage, but offering 
sound advice on the organization of a dramatic society— 
its dealings with outside authorities, such as the Commis- 
sioners of Customs and Excise; with personal accident 
insurance policies; with licence forms for blank-shot 
pistols; and with many other activities only remotely 
connected with the play to be produced. As scenery, 
lighting, costume and other technicalities are also fully 
dealt with by the practised authors, it will be evident that 
this is more comprehensive than most books on production 
and well worth its price. 


Three Little Milly-Molly-Mandy Plays for Children : 
adapted from Milly-Molly-Mandy Stories 
By Joyce L. BRisrEYv. (IS. 3d. Harrap.) 
These are the most artless possible little plays with just 
the right pictures for young children. 
(Continued on page 490) 
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31. 


31A. 


15. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


143. 


18. 


20. 


144. 
145. 
180. 


. LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 


AINSWORTH, W. H. 


. OLD Sr. Paut's 

. WINDSOR CASTLE. 

. THE TOWER oF LONDON. 
. JACK SHEPPARD 


ALCOTT, L. M. 


. LITTLE WOMEN 


ANDERSEN, HANS 


. ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


. TALES FROM THE ARABIAN 


NIGHTS 
AUSTEN, JANE 


. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 

. MANSFIELD PARK 

. EMMA 

. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

. NORTHANGER ABBEY and 


1/10 


PERSUASION 
BACON, FRANCIS 


. Essays 


BALLANTYNE, R. M. 


. THE CORAL ISLAND 


Doc CRUSOE 


. THE GORILLA HUNTERS 


BLACKMORE, R. D. 
LoRNA DOONE 1/10 


Annotated 2/- 


BORROW, GEORGE 


LAVENGRO 

THE ROMANY RYE 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN 
WILD WALES 


BOSWELL, JAMES 
1/10 


BRONTE, CHARLOTTE 


. SHIRLEY 
. JANE EYRE 
90a. 


Annotated 1/7 


VILLETTE 1/10 


BRONTE, EMILY 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


BUNYAN, JOHN 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


CARLYLE, THOMAS 
HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP 
PAST AND PRESENT 
SARTOR RESARTUS 


41. 


78. 


2]. 


200. 


82. 


193. 


1. 


1A. 


7. 
9. 


32. 
52. 
61. 


. THE PATHFINDER 

. THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
. THE Spy 

. THE DEERSLAYER 


. BLEAK HOUSE 


CARROLL, LEWIS 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND and 
ALICE THROUGH THE LOOKING- 
GLASS . 

CHAUCER 

TALES FROM CHAUCER 


COLLINS, WILKIE 
THE MOONSTONE 


COLLODI, C. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PINOCCHIO 


COOLIDGE, SUSAN 


. WHat Katy Dip and WHAT 


Katy Dip AT SCHOOL 


COOPER, FENIMORE 
1/6 


1/6 


CRAIK, MRS. 


. JOHN HALIFAX. GENTLEMAN 


DEFOE, DANIEL 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


DE LA MARE, WALTER 
MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET 


. DICKENS, CHARLES 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 1/10 
Annotated 2/- 
OLIVER TwisT 
A TALE oF Two CITIES 
Annotated 1/7 


. THE OLD CuRIOSITY SHOP 
. CHRISTMAS Books 

. SkETCHES BY Boz 

. A CHILD’s HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND 

. PICKWICK PAPERS 1/10 
. BARNABY RUDGE 
. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 1/10 
. GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

Annotated 1/7 
. LITTLE DORRIT 1/10 
. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 1/10 


. MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK and 


PICTURES FROM ITALY 
1/10 


DUMAS, ALEXANDRE 
CHICOT THE JESTER 
THE BLACK TULIP 
TAKING THE BASTILLE 


DUMAS, ALEXANDRE (cont.) 


101. 
102. 
104. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
182. 


38. 
73. 
103. 
151. 
152. 


181. 


33. 


187. 


178. 


10 
43 


42 


49 


153 


94 


4 


4a. 


44. 
53. 
70. 
93. 


27. 


89. 
92. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER 

THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

THE SON OF PORTHOS 

THE QUEEN'S NECKLACE 

LE CHEVALIER DE MAISON ROUGE 

THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
—Part One 


ELIOT, GEORGE 


SILAS MARNER 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
ADAM BEDE 

RoMorA 

SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE 


EMERSON, R. W. 


ESSAYS AND REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN 1 


EVANS, ADMIRAL 
SOUTH WITH SCOTT 


FAIRLESS, MICHAEL 
THE ROADMENDER 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN 
THE MAN OF PROPERTY 
GASKELL, MRS. 
. CRANFORD 
. MARY BARTON 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER 
. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


GRIMM BROTHERS 
. FAIRY TALES 


HAZLITT, WILLIAM 
. TABLE TALK 


HAWTHORNE, N. 
. TANGLEWOOD TALES 
HUGHES, THOMAS 
. Tom BRowN's ScHOOLDAYS 
Annotated 1/7 
HUGO, VICTOR 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA 
THE LAUGHING MAN 
NINETY-THREE 

HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 


IRVING, WASHINGTON 
THE SKETCH BOOK 


JEFFERIES, RICHARD 


Woop MAGIC 
THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME 


1/10 


1/6 


1/6 


1/10 


1/6 
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202. 


3. 


26. 


113. 


75. 


114. 


12 


12a 
39. 


. THE QUEEN'S MARIES 
. THE GLADIATORS 


KINGLAKE, A. W. 
EörHEN 


KINGSLEY, CHARLES 


WESTWARD Ho! 
Annotated 1/7 


. HEREWARD THE WAKE 

. THE HEROES 

. WATER BABIES (with Poems) 
. ALTON LOCKE 

. HYPATIA 


1/10 
LAMB, CHARLES 


. THE Essays or ELIA and Last 


ESSAYS OF ELIA 
LAMB, CHAS., and MARY - 


. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


LYTTON, LORD 


. THE Last Days or POMPEII 
. THE LAST oF THE BARONS 
. HAROLD 


1/6 


MARRYAT, CAPTAIN 


. THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW 


FOREST 


. MASTERMAN READY 

. Mr. MIDSHIPMAN Easy 
. PETER SIMPLE 

. JACOB FAITHFUL 


1/6 
1/6 


MELVILLE, WHYTE 
1/6 
1/6 


MERRIMAN, H. SETON 


. THE SOWERS 
. BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


PALGRAVE, F. T. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


POE, EDGAR ALLAN 


TALES OF MYSTERY AND 
IMAGINATION 


READE, CHARLES 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 


RUSKIN, JOHN 
SESAME AND THE LILIES 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER 


5. IVANHOE 
51. 
8. 


Annotated 1/7 
KENILWORTH 
THE TALISMAN 
: Annotated 1/7 
QUENTIN DURWARD 


394. Annotated 1/7 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER (cont.) 


46. 
. WOODSTOCK 

. WAVERLEY 

. OLD MORTALITY 

. Ros Roy 

. THE BRIDE oF LAMMERMOOR 
. THE FAIR MAID or PERTH 

. REDGAUNTLET 

. THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 
. Guy MANNERING 

. THE ANTIQUARY 

. THE MONASTERY 

. THE Brack DWARF and 


115. 
. TRAGEDIES 
136. 


131. 


134. 


. THE ABBOT 
. THE BETROTHED 
. PEVERIL OF THE PEAK 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 


1/6 


1/10 
HE 


1/6 
1/6 


LEGENT OF MONTROSE 


SEWELL, ANNA 


. BLACK BEAUTY 


SHAKESPEARE, WM. 
COMEDIES 


SHAKESPEARE ANTHOLOGY 


SHERIDAN, RICHARD 
PLAYS 


1/6 


SOUTHEY, ROBERT 


. LIFE OF NELSON 


STEVENSON, R. LOUIS 


. TREASURE ISLAND 

. KIDNAPPED 

. THE BLACK ARROW 

. THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 

. TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 

. A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES 
. ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS 


. AN INLAND VOYAGE 

. WEIR OF HERMISTON 

. PRINCE OTTO 

. CATRIONA 

. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 

. THE DYNAMITER 

. THE MERRY MEN 

. FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND 


Booxs 


. Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr. HYDE 
. VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE and 


LATER ESSAYS 


. MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS 
. VAILIMA LETTERS 
. THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT and 


SILVERADO SQUATTERS 


SWIFT, DEAN 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 


THACKERAY, W. M. 


74. HENRY ESMOND 


125. 
192. 
199. 
199a. 


81. 


80. 


107. 


128. 
129. 


130. 


135. 
137. 
175. 
177. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 


194. 
196. 


196. 
201. 


198. 


169. 
170. 


35. 


. BARCHESTER TOWERS 
. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE 


THE VIRGINIANS 1/10 
PENDENNIS 1/10 
VANITY FAIR 1/10 


Annotated 2/- 


TROLLOPE, ANTHONY 
1/6 
1/10 


TWAIN, MARK 


. THE INNOCENTS ABROAD 


VERNE, JULES 


. ROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY 


Days 


. TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 


UNDER THE SEA 
THE ENGLISH AT THE NORTH 
PoLE 


WALLACE, LEW 
Ben Hur 


WALTON, IZAAK 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 


WELLS, H. G. 

THE INVISIBLE MAN 1/6 
THE First MEN IN THE 

Moon 1/6 
TALES OF WONDER 1/6 

(Country of the Blind, etc.) 
THE FOOD or THE GODS 1/6 
THE SLEEPER AWAKES 1/6 


KiPPS 1/6 


A MODERN UTOPIA 1/6 
THE TIME MACHINE 1/6 
History or MR. PoLLY 1/6 
ToNo-BuNGAY 1/6 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD 1/6 
LovE AND MR. LEWISHAM 1/6 
THE STOLEN BacILLus, &c. 1/6 
THE WAR IN THE AIR 1/6 
TALES OF THE UNEXPECTED 1/6 
WILDE, OSCAR 
PLAYS 
WOOD, MRS. HENRY 
East LYNNE 
THE CHANNINGS 1/10 


YONGE, C. M. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST 
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Mathematics 


An Introduction to Mathematics 

By J. C. HILL and W. C. McHARRIE. 

Approach.) (2s. Oxford University Press.) 

This is one of a series of four books designed as an intro- 

duction to geography, science, history and mathematics 
in accordance with the author’s book The New Approach. 
It is intended for individual work and is arranged in a 
psychological rather than a logical sequence. The mathe- 
matical ideas treated include simple algebra, graphs, and 
interesting geometry. The book should reawaken the 
interest of a pupil who has been bored by conventional 
teaching. 


The Journal of the Glasgow Mathematical Association 
Parts I and II. (3s. net. each.) 

These two numbers of a new journal have arisen from 
the formation of a group of teachers interested in geometrical 
teaching. Although the methods and sequence of Euclid 
have ceased to dominate school examinations in England, 
they still influence syllabuses in Scotland and many teachers 
have found much to discuss in the proofs and sequences 
accepted or not accepted by examiners. From this begin- 
ning has grown the Glasgow Mathematical Association and 
these two slim books. They contain interesting historical 
articles on Monge and Stirling, proofs of various theorems 
and properties and a discussion of analytical geometry as a 
leaving certificate subject. We hope that teachers in 
Scotland will take note of the activities of this new 
Association. The Secretary is Mr. W. M. Lindsay, The 
High School, Clydebank. 


(The New 


Arithmetic of the Home 
By D. E. AcKLAND. 
Pitman.) 

This book contains a practical course for the use of girls 
in the last three years of their school life. By means of 
exercises based on purchasing and furnishing a home it 
increases interest in arithmetic and helps to prepare for life 
beyond the schoolroom. It is obviously the result of real 
experiment——e.g. prices given in the book are based on the 
expenditure of a town housewife with a /3 a week income. 
We strongly recommend it. 


The Reverse Notation : Introducing Negative Digits 

with Twelve as Base 

By J. Hatcro JOHNSTON. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Those who are fascinated by numbers will find this book 

stimulating and original. It introduces a new notation 
whose main characteristics are the use of 12 as base, and 
the use of negative digits to replace some of our positive 
digits. The author is well aware of practical objections, 
but he writes lucidly and convincingly discussing factoriza- 
tion, conversion and logarithms, and the application of new 
numbers in the measurement of quantity and time. 


A Modern First Geometry 
By W. G. Bate. Part III. (is. Pitman.) 

Part III is the most attractive part of A Modern First 
Geometry. It is especially good for the exercises on plans 
and elevations, similar figures, early methods of measure- 
ment. It would be a useful book for amplifying a geometry 
course in the lower school. 


Book r. (With Answers.) (2s. 


Miscellany 


Business Affairs and Book-Keeping 
By WINIFRED E. GILL. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The information provided in this book should be 
useful to those engaged in household management. 
Part I deals very simply and clearly with money and 
banking, law of master and servant, insurance, rates and 
taxes, law of landlord and tenant, and correspondence and 
postage. Part II deals with the simplest rudiments of 
book-keeping and the application of these simple rules to 
the keeping of the accounts of the school, the hotel and the 
private household. 


Would | Fight? 
Edited by K. Briant and L. WILKES. 
Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Should these bright intelligences be concentrated on 
discussing the question, Would I Fight? The eleven 
contributors are ten Oxford men and one woman of ages 
between 21 and 25, many having been officers of the Oxford 
Union Society. Their dominant note is pacifist, the chief 
exception being Mr. Peter Wood, son of Lord Halifax, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whose chapter entitled, '' It 
is Natural to Die for One's Country breathes a patriotism 
by no means militaristic. '' We believe," the Editors say, 
that behind each essayist stand the thousands of others 
for whom he speaks." The Editors admit that the problem 
of war and peace bas acquired an uncomfortable urgency. 
We must clear our minds of cant. Is the immediate duty 
to help national defence or to write theses on the question 
“ Would I Fight ? “? If the last War was fought to make 
the world safe for democracy, those countries still living 


(5s. net. 


under democratic conditions should show some faith in their 
rulers. There can be no doubt of the temper of the British 
Government at the moment. The prospect of war becoming 
a moral impossibility appears remote. Let us hope it will 
soon become a physical impossibility. Scientific researchers 
may be the true pacifists. One way of killing a cat is to 
choke it with cream. The more “ terrifying "—to use the 
Prime Minister's word—war becomes, the sooner it mav 
cease to be accepted as a means of settling international 
disputes. This view is not advanced by any of the con- 
tributors but might have found expression. 


Bombs on China : War Letters from Missionaries. 
(3d. net. Livingstone Press.) 

This little booklet contains letters received from mis- 
sionaries in China during the first weeks of the War. They 
are almost unaltered, except for a few necessary omissions, 
and give a simple but terrifying picture of the realities of 
modern war. 


The Local Government Officer 
By L. Hirt. (The Town and County Hall Series.) 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This series of publications on various aspects of local 
government is designed for two classes of readers, first, the 
ordinary voter and ratepayer who wants an intelligent 
background for his citizenship, and secondly, those who 
are preparing to become government officials. The present 
volume will be found a very useful one by both these 
classes; the chapters on Recruitment and Training and 
The Qualities of a Public Servant can be specially 
recommended. 
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Modern Languages 


I. Espana : Lecciones Elementales sobre la Historia de 
la Civilización Española 
By A. M. ESPINOSA. 

2. El Recién Nacido 
By R. B. DE BENGoa. Edited by A. TORRES-RIOSECO 
and A. R. LÓPEZ. 

3. Cuentos Castellanos : 
Oral Moderna 
Retold and Edited by A. M. Espinosa. 

4. El Periquillo Sarniento 
By J. J. F. DE LIzARDl. 
LowTHER. Part I. 

5. El Final de Norma 
By P. A. DE ALARCÓN. Adapted and Edited by 
ANITA C. Post. (Oxford Rapid-Reading Spanish 
Texts.) (1s. 3d. each. New York: Oxford University 
Press.) 

These rapid-reading Spanish texts based on word- 
frequency are intended to be used in classes where compre- 
hension ability is of more importance than apprehension of 
form. They are in three grades: Grade I in easy Spanish, 
excluding use of the subjunctive; the vocabulary is limited 
to about 1,000 words. Grade II has limited use of the 
subjunctive with a vocabulary of about 1,200 words; 
Grade III uses subjunctives, has a vocabulary of about 
1,900 words and has no restrictions of word-frequency. The 
text in each reader is divided in short sections each having 
about twenty questions for the testing of comprehension. 
Short explanatory notes are appended to each reading 
section. The reading material is interesting and within the 


Recogidos de la Tradición 


Selections by Maria L. DE 


comprehension of second and third year classes in this 
country, but the books are overburdened with vocabulary. 
Classes which can read matter of the standard of Grades II 
and III do not need to have words like aire,” '' actividad,” 
con, “efecto,” dia, &c., included in a vocabulary 
which, incidentally, occupies a third of each book. 


French Verse for Schools 
By F. W. J. Saunpers. With Vocabulary and 
Exercises. (IS. 6d. Macmillan.) 
A short book of French verse for beginners, with vocab- 
ulary and questions on each piece. 


Les Mystérieux Messagers : Roman Policier 
By G. HERSAV. Edited by P. G. WILSON, avec 
Questionnaires et Vocabulaire. (rs. 6d. University 
of London Press.) 

This detective novel should suit a third year form, it 
will show boys and girls that French can be quite interesting 
and even exciting and unconsciously words and phrases 
will remain in the memory. 


The Most Common Spanish Words and Idioms 
By H. J. RussELL. (1s. 6d. net. New York: Oxford 
University Press.) 

This list of words is intended to be a basic collection 
of Spanish words for elementary students who could not be 
expected to use the more comprehensive collections already 
published. It contains about 1,800 words and usages 
indexed according to frequency of use. As an attempt to 
simplify the investigations into scientific word-counts ”’ 
this list is welcome. 


Science 


Modern Everyday Chemistry 
By R. E. Horton. (6s. Heath.) 

Mr. Horton's book is, he says, not an encyclopedia, 
nor a cookbook ” (a delightfully expressive word !) but is 
written for young people to show that the study of chemistry 
may contribute to the understanding of the world and of 
human affairs. The matter it contains has actually been 
used for teaching purposes in two New York schools, and 
was certainly worthy of reincarnation in book form. While 
the course would not lend itself to School Certificate require- 
ments, those teachers who have to provide science work 
for, say, post-School Certificate non-science specialists may 
be recommended to inspect it. Many will probably select 
it as very appropriate to such a purpose. 


The Handbook of British Birds 
By H. F. WirHERBY, Rev. F. C. R. JoURDAIN, N. F. 
TicEHURST and B. W. TucKER. Vol. 1 (Crows to 
Fly-catchers). (25s. net; 218. net each vol. for set 
of 5. Witherby.) 

The definite article in the title of this magnificent work 
is fully justified, for no other is in the same class with it 
for wealth of information about each species. The intro- 
ductory notes, glossary, explanatory figures and key to 
classification with which the volume opens remove any 
ambiguity that might arise from technicalities in the text 
itself. This last is beyond praise; of every species descrip- 
tions are given under the following headings—habitat, 
field-characters and habits, voice, display and posturing, 


breeding, food, distribution, migrations, distribution abroad, 
description (of both sexes, nestling, young, plumage at 
different seasons, measurements and soft parts), and 
characters and allied forms. The coloured illustrations are 
excellent, and the scale of reduction is shown in the legends. 
Distributional maps and black-and-white figures of many 
significant details add to the value of this very fine work. 


Tables for Qualitative Analysis 
By A. SurcLIFFE. (od. Murray.) 

These tables are reprinted from Mr. Sutcliffe's Practical 
Chemistry for Advanced Students. They reach Higher 
Certificate standard, and are concise, but contain no 
theoretical discussion of the principles involved. 


An Intermediate Course of Volumetric Analysis 
By Dr. G. E. Watts and C. CHEw. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

This book, which embodies the teaching experience of 
several years, is designed for the use of students preparing 
for the First M.B., Inter. B.Sc., and similar examinations. 
The selection of experiments is wide enough to include all 
the principal elementary methods, and the instructions are 
full and accurate. A useful feature is the provision of a 
list of the necessary reagents and solutions for each group 
of exercises, while a number of questions on volumetric 
analysis—chosen from actual examination papers—forms a 
welcome appendage. The treatment of theory is but slight, 
the authors assuming that the book will be used in con- 
junction with suitable lectures or class work. 
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Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 

Craft and Music: the Making and Playing of Bamboo Pipes and 
Recorders (Flüte à Bec) 
By IRENE BENNETT. With a Chapter on the Pre- 
servation and Decoration of Bamboo Pipes. By G. 
HARDING. (4s. 6d. net. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

l. Card Loom Weaving 

2. Fabric Printing with Dyes 
With a Note on the Screen Process by T. J. CORBIN. 

3. Gold and Colour Tooling : for Bookcrafts, Bookbinding and 
Leatherwork 
By J. Mason. 
(Dryad Leaflets, Nos. 100, 102, and 105.) (6d. each. 
Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Design in Woodwork and Other Crafts : Theory and Practice 
By D. R. HILL. (4s. 6d. Murray.) 

Illustrated Plywood Cut-Outs 
Geographical Series, British Isles, No. 1. By W. G. 
LABAN. Book 1 (a) The Potteries; (b) The Downs. 
Book 2 (a) Fishing Fleets of the North Sea; (b) Moors 
of the West Country. Book 3 (a) Coal Mining ; (b) Nor- 
folk Broads. (2s. net each. Leicester: The Dryad 
Press.) 

BIOGRAPHY 

a School Inspector's Story 

6d. net. Duckworth.) 


An Educational Failure : 
By Dr. F. H. HAVWARD. (7s. 


CLASSICS 
Agrippina : a Story of Imperial Rome 
Edited by J. B. E. GARSTANG. 
The Story of Achilles : 
Plain English 
By W. H. D. Rouse. (7s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 
Latin Prose Composition for the Middle Forms of Schools 
By M. A. NonTH and the Rev. Dr. A. E. HILLARD. 
I3th Edition. (4s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 


ECONOMICS 
The Science of Society : an Introduction to Sociology 
By Dr. J. RuMNEv. (3s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 
The Middle Way : a Study of the Problem of Economic and Social 
Progress in a Free and Democratic Society 
By H. MACMILLAN. (58. net. Macmillan.) 


EDUCATION 

The Student and His Knowledge : a Report to the Carnegie Founda- 
tion on the 5 d ^ igh School and College Examinations 
of 1928, 1930 and | 
By W. S. 1 and B. D. Woop. (Study of the 
Relations of Secondary and Higher Education in 
Pennsylvania, Bulletin No. 29.) (New Vork: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

Beyond High School 
By MARGARET E. BENNETT and Prof. H. C. HAN p. 
(7s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Contemporary Adult Education Movements in Switzerland 
(1s. World Association for Adult Education.) 

The Student’s Guide 
By Sir JohN ADAMS. 
(EUP Book.) (2s. net. 

Education in Nazi Germany 
By Two English Investigators. (1s. 
Association.) 

Educational Freedom and Democracy : 
John Dewey Society 
Written in collaboration by H. B. ALBERTY, B. H. 
BopE, F. H. Bair, H. K. BEALE, O. G. Brim, H. G. 
HuLLIsH, W. K. KIL PATRICK, H. W. TYLER and 
C. WITTKE. (10s. 6d. net. New York and London: 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

Experience and Education 
By J. Dewey. (The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series.) 
(5s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Adaptability of Public School Systems 
By Prof. P. R. Mort and F. G. CORNELL. 
New York: Columbia University.) 


(1s. 9d. Bell. 
a Translation of Homer's ‘‘ Iliad ’’ into 


Revised by R. BENNETT. 
English Universities Press.) 


Kulturkampf 
Second Yearbook of the 


($2.10. 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
A Gipsy of the Horn : the Narrative of a Voyage round the World 
in a Windjammer twenty years ago 
By R. CLEMENTS. Edited and somewhat shortened 
by W. T. HurcHiNs. (The Heritage of Literature 
Series.) (rs. 6d. Longmans.) 
Episodes from Sir Walter Scott 
Selected and Edited by R. Hook. 
English Series.) (2s. Harrap.) 
From These Roots : the Ideas that have made Modern Literature 
By Mary M. CoruM. (ros. 6d. net. Cape.) 
Preparatory English 
By S. C. GLAssEYv. (Is. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
l. South: the Story of Shackleton's 1914-1917 Expedition 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON. Edited and Abridged by 
W. T. HUTCHINS. 
2. A Gallant Company 
Edited by A. J. MERSON. 
(The Heritage of Literature Series.) 
Longmans.) 
A World of Sounds 
By R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. 
University of London Press.) 
J. | Will Repay 
By Baroness Orczy. Abridged and Simplified for 
Class Use by L. R. H. CHAPMAN and L. ROBINSON. 
2. Oliver Twist 
By CHARLES Dickens. Abridged and Simplified by 
L. R. H. CHAPMAN and L. ROBINSON. 

(The Pilot Books.) (1s. rod. each. University of 
London Press.) 
Costuming the Biblical Play 

By Lucy BARTON. 
. The Magic Easter Eggs 
Not a Word ! 
Princess April 
By MAuDE S. FonsEv. 
Mr. Moon 
By RUTH ESPERO. 
. Live Brownies for Sale 
. Dream Lady 
. What Happened by the Laughing Pool 
. Oogley-Oo in the Inglenook 
By MAuDE MORIN. 
(Warne’s Playlets for Children.) (4d. net each. Warne.) 
Wagtail 
By ALICE C. Garr and F. H. Crew. New Edition. 
(5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The Treasure of the Isle of Mist : a Tale of the Isle of Skye 


(Junior Modern 


(1s. 6d. each. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


(ss. net. Black) 


G a 9 


By W. W. Tarn. New Edition. (5s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Forging Ahead: an English Course for Middle Forms 
By A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. (2s. 6d. 


Longmans.) 
Strange Stories 
Edited by R. W. JEPSON. 
. Red, the Cock. 
. Pug, the Pig. 
. Dill, the Duck. 
. Crook, the Fox. 
. Tim, the Mouse. 
. The Black Sheep. 
. Nan, the Cat. 
. Moll, the Cow. 
. Billy, the Goat. 
. Trot, the Horse. 
. Rob, the Rook. 
. Dan, the Dog. 
By Lavinia DERWENT. 
(24d. each. Collins.) 
|. Untrue Stories. 
By A. F. STUDDERT. 
2. Three on a Farm 
By Joyce Bristow. (Modern Stories for the School- 
room.) (1s. 9d. each. Oxford University Press.) 


(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 


N—OVONAUAWN— 


(The Little Country Books.) 


JULY, 1938 


The English Novel : an Anthology of English Prose Fiction 
Edited by J. Mappison and K. GARwOOD. (Harrap's 
Modern English Series.) (2s. 9d. Harrap.) 

The King's Highway : a Series of Prose Readers 
By W. J. GrovEeR. Book 4: The Golden Path. 
(2s. 9d. Philip.) 

A First Modern English Course for Technical and Senior Schools 
Part 1. By J. S. Jones. (1s. od. Dent.) 

A History of English Literature 
By B. Groom. New Edition. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Teach Yourself Good English : a Practical Book of Self-Instruction 
in English Composition based on the Work by G. H. Thornton 
Completely revised and enlarged by KATHLEEN 
BARON. (EUP Book.) (2s. net. English Universities 
Press.) 

Notes on English Grammar and Comparisons with Esperanto 
By G. D. Lewis. (Eastbourne: Sumfield & Day.) 

Tawny Goes Hunting 

A. CHAFFEE. (6s. net. Murray.) 

The Jefferson Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Reader 
By Dr. E. B. SETZLER, E. L. SETZLER and H. H. 
SETZLER. (12s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Studia Otiosa : Some Attempts in Criticism 
By Prof. R. W. BOND. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

An English Work-Book : for Middle and Upper Forms 
By L. A. MonRISON. (2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Gay-Neck : the Story of a Pigeon 
By D. G. MukeRj1. New Edition. 

The Adventure of Reading 
Edited by D. THomson. 
Book 2: Treasure Cave. 
2s. 2d. Black.) 


(5s. net. Dent.) 


Book 1: All Aboard. 
(Book 1, IS. Iod. Book 2, 


GEOGRAPHY 

Geography in the Middle Ages 
By G. H. T. KIMBLE. 

The Peoples of the World 
Vol. 2: The British Homeland. By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 
New edition, revised. (Harrap’s New Geographical 
Series.) (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

An Introduction to Mapwork and Practical Geography 
By J. Bycott. Second edition. (8s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

North America, including Central America and the West Indies 
By E. V. LANE. New Edition, Revised. (Harrap's 
New Geographical Series.) (4s. Harrap.) 

Wings Over Asia : a Geographic Journey by Airplane 
By L. THomas and R. W. BARTON. (6s. net. Harrap.) 

Pictorial Plan of Glasgow, showing Roads and Railways serving the 
Empire Exhibition, 1938 
(Ppr., folded, 1s. net. Cloth, folded, 2s. 6d. net. 
Bartholomew.) 

Harrap's Geography Picture Summaries 
Selected and Edited by S. J. B. WHyBrRow and H. E. 
Epwarps. Set 15: Latin America (1). Set 16: 
Latin America (2). (Is. 4d. each set. Harrap.) 

Philips’ Smaller School Room Map of Europe 
Europe: Political. (7s. 6d. Philip.) 


HISTORY 
Synopsis of European History, 476-1914 
By H. Prasxitt and P. V. Coun. 
Tutorial Press.) 
An English History Date Book 
By G. D. Fox. (1s. Pitman.) 
History in the Making 
Book r : The Friends of Man. By HELEN M. MADELEY. 
(2s. 3d. Pitman.) 
England Before and after Wesley : the Evangelical Revival and 
Social Reform 
By Dr. J. W. BREapy. Hodder & 
STOUGHTON.) 
The League from Year to Year (1937) 
(rs. Geneva: Information Section, League of Nations : 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 
A Practical Guide to History 
By J. V. Harwoop. Book 1: 
Book 2: English History, 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485. 
each. Arnold.) 


(15s. net. Methuen.) 


(4s. 6d. University 


(10s. 6d. net. 


Ancient History. 
(1s. 6d. 
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An Introduction to Medieval Europe, 300-1500 
By Prof. J. W. THompson and Prof. E. N. JOHNSON. 
(21s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Making of the Modern World : a Correlated Survey of the 
History of Europe, America, and Asia, from the End of the 
Fifteenth Century to the Outbreak of the World War 
By W. R. McAULIFFE. (2s. 9d. Blackie.) 

Europe and the World : a School History from 1789 to 1938 


By DÉsiRÉE EDWARDS-REEs. (5s. Blackie.) 

Living History 
By E. Luci TuRNBULL. Book 3: New Worlds. 
(Dramatic History Readers.) (2s. Methuen.) 


The Eye-Witness Histories 
By MuniEL MASEFIELD and B. I. MaGraw. Book 4. 
(3s. Bell.) 

MATHEMATICS 

The Teaching of Arithmetic and Elementary Mathematics 
By W. L. SUMNER. (5s. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Pitman’s Accuracy Arithmetic Cards 
By W. M. Watkins. Set AA/AB: Addition of Number 
to 99/ Subtraction of Number to 99. Set LA/LB: 
Four Rules, Capacity. (With Answers, 2s. 3d. each. 
Pitman.) 

Arithmetic of Daily Life 
By H. Wess and J. C. Hir. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Ten-Minute Exercises 
Parts 1, 2 and 3. By H. WEBB. To be used with 
“ Arithmetic of Daily Life," by H. WEBB and J. C. 
HILL. (6d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 

Teach Yourself Mathematics : a Book of Self-Instruction in essential 
Mathematics based on the Work by John Davidson 
Completely revised and enlarged by E. T. Moore. 
(EUP Book.) (2s. net. English Universities Press.) 


MISCELLANY 

Handbook of the Collection illustrating Typewriters: a Brief 

Outline of the History and Development of the Correspondence 
Typewriter with reference to the National Collection, and 
Descriptions of the Exhibits 
By G. T. RicHARDps. (Board of Education: Science 
Museum.) (1s. 3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
Facts and How to Find Them : a Guide to Sources of Information 
and to the Method of Systematic Research 
By W. A. BACLEV. Second edition, revised. (2s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

A York Miscellany 
Compiled from Records of the past Four Centuries by 
I. P. PREssLEy. (6s. net. Brown.) 

Business Training : a Guide to Commercial Correspondence and 
the Work and Routine of a Modern Office 
By W. G. PATTON. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Athletics and Training 
By G. BUTLER. 
Black.) 

Europe Re-housed 
By ELIZABETH DENBY. 

A Cricket Pro’s Lot 
By FRED Root. 

Our Letters in the Post 
By G. A. CAMPBELL. (The Empire at Work.) 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Freedom of the Streets 
By J. Common. (6s. net. Secker & Warburg.) 

Virtue's Treasury of Knowledge : a Book for the Young of all Ages 
Edited by W. S. SHEARS. 5 Vols. (Quarter- 
Leather, /5; Rexine Cloth, /4. Virtue.) 

The Way of Ships 
By E. Varr. (The Design of Life Series.) (ss. net. 
London: Country Life; New York: Scribner.) 

A Hundred Years of Trent Bridge 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

Democratic Leadership 
By A. BARRATT Brown. (Swarthmore Lecture, 1938.) 
(Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; Ppr., 1s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

An Introduction to the Social Studies : an Elementary Text-Book 
for Professional and Preparatory Groups 
By Dr. J. K. Harr. (8s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 


Book 3. (1s. 3d. 


(The Sportsman's Library.) (5s. net. 


(14s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 


(od. 


(Not for sale. Methuen.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
Seltsame Geschichten 
By M. EvTH, H. F. URBAN and B. H. BURGEL. Edited 
by J. FuRNIVALL. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Fifty German Folk-Songs, with Airs 
Collected by A. A. K. SWANNELL. 
Language Series.) (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 
Lire et Écrire : for School Certificate Forms : a Modern Approach 
to the Reading and Writing of French 
By V. MALLINSON. (Is. 6d. Dent.) 
Le Verbe Français : a School Certificate Drill Course in the Verb 
By N. E. Kay and F. W. Moss. (2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 
Free Composition in French : Comprehensive Course 
By M. L. DELBENDE and J. FRAME. (2s. 6d. Oliver & 
Boyd.) 
Ces Dames aux Chapeaux Verts : Comédie en quatre Actes, dont 
un Prologue 
Tirée du ROMAN DE G. ACREMANT par A. ACREMANT. 
Annotée par E. G. LE GRAND. (2s. 6d. Oliver & 
Boyd. 
Si Nous Écrivions 
By Prof. P. K. HARTSTALL and Prof. J. C. BABCOCK. 
(2s. 6d. Heath.) 
Jacques Lenormand et ses Amis 
By Dr. G. W. Spink. (Harrap’s Modern Language 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Le Frangais expliqué aux Jeunes 
By J. G. SHIRREFFs and P. M. GILLAN. Vol. 2. 
Rivingtons.) 


(Harrap's Modern 


(38. 


MUSIC 

l. Serenade: for Violin and Piano 
No. 3: Badinage. By N. DEMUTH. 

2. Le Lac: For Violoncello (Violin or Viola) with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment 
By MARIE Dare. (The Chester Library.) 
each. Chester.) 

A Little Book of English Songs for Children Abroad 
Compiled by ISABELLE FREMONT. (18. 
University Press.) 


PHILOSOPHY 
A Book of Good Faith : a Miscellany of Passages 
By MoNTAIGNE. Chosen and Arranged by G. BULLETT. 
(The Thinker’s Library, No. 66.) (1s. net. Watts.) 
From Nietzsche down to Hitler 
By M. P. Nicoras. (5s. net. Hodge.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Personal and Social Adjustment : A Text in Social Science 

By W. L. UHL and Prof. F. F. Powers. (7s. 6d. net. 

New York: Macmillan.) 
Crooked Personalities in Childhood and After: 
to Psychotherapy 
By Dr. R. B. CATTELL. (The Contemporary Library of 
Psychology.) (7s. 6d. net. London: Nisbet; Cam- 
bridge: University Press.) 


SCIENCE 
Every Man's Wild Flowers and Trees : Five Hundred of the British 
ild Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Grasses and Ferns, described 
and illustrated, 384 in Colour after Sowerby's British Wild 
Flowers, and 120 from Line-Drawings by the Author 
By M. HADFIELD. (6s. net. Dent.) 
Brush Up Your Health 
By Dr. H. A. CLEGG. 


(2s. net 


Oxford 


an Introduction 


(The Brush Up " Series.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
A Pocket-Book of British Butterflies, Moths and other Winged 
Insects 


By C. A. HALL. (ss. net. Black.) 
Breathe Freely ! the Truth about Poison Gas 

By Prof. J. KENDALL. (3s. 6d. net. 
Van Nostrand's Scientific Encyclopaedia 

(50s. net. Chapman & Hall.) 
The Earth Changes 

Written by JANNETTE May Lucas. 

HELENE CARTER. (6s. net. Harrap.) 
The Study of Heredity 

By E. B. Forp. (The Home University of Modern 

Knowledge.) (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 


Bell.) 


Illustrated by 
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Text-Book of Zoology 
By W. F. WHEELER. 
High School Biology 
By Prof. R. C. BENEDICT, W. W. Knox and G. K. 
STONE. (8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 
A Second Physics Book 
By E. J. CHAMBERS. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Your City : Manchester 1838-1938 
Written by Direction of the Manchester Municipal 
Officers’ Guild in co-operation with its Group for 
Research in Administration and Sociologv in celebra- 
tion of the Centenary of the City's Charter of Incor- 
poration, with special dedication to the Children of 
Manchester. (Manchester : Municipal Officers' Guild.) 
The Nursery School Association of Great Britain 
Fourteenth Annual Report, 1937. 
Board of Education 
Rules 109: The Board's Art Teacher's Diploma. (2d. 
net. H.M.S.O) 
London Teachers Association 
Sixty-fifth Annual Report, 1938: Rules: L. C. C. 
Education Statistics; List of London Schools; List 
of L.T.A. Members. 
Eyes on the Future : Twenty-third Annual Report of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 1937 
Royal Academy of Music 
Licentiateship Examination Syllabus. 


1938. 


(10s. 6d. Heinemann.) 


(1) September, 
(2) December, 1938—January, 1939. (3) April, 


1939. 

College of Preceptors 
Regulations for the Senior, Junior and Preliminary 
Certificate Examinations and Lower Forms Examina- 
tions, June and December, 1939. 

London County Council 
Road Safety and the London Child: the Second 
Report of a Committee of Officers in the Education 
Officer’s Department of the London County Council. 
(3d. King.) 

The Animal Year Book 
Vol. 5. Edited by Dr. H. E. BARGMANN. (2s. 6d. 
University of London Animal Welfare Society.) 

International Youth Hostel Guide, 1938 


Compiled by D. G. Morr. (1s. Edinburgh: Bain.) 


Messrs. GEORGE G. Harrap & Co., LTD., have issued a 
Summer List, including some announcements for later 
months of this year. We notice '' Architects of Ideas," 
by Ernest R. Trattner, which is to present the basic ideas 
on which human knowledge is founded, with an account 
of the lives of the men who were responsible for them, 
from Copernicus to Boas (anthropology) and Einstein; a 
volume on “ Historical Costumes of England,“ eleventh to 
twentieth centuries, by Nancy M. Bradfield ; and a history 
of the pieces used in chess, Chessmen,“ by D. M. Liddell, 
in collaboration with G. A. Pfeiffer and J. Maunoury. 

* * s 


That impressive figures indicated by such phrases as 
“Sixteenth Thousand ” and “ Four Printings in a Fort- 
night ” are not always justified by actual sales is indicated 
by an editorial article in the April issue of the Bookmark. 
The article deals with the advertising and selling of novels. 
“ Sixteenth thousand ” has really no significance, for the 
publisher may still have half the edition on his hands; 
while the note on the number of printings has similarly 
little value unless the number of a printing or impression 
is stated. Messrs. J. M. Dent state that they are now aiming 
at only a dozen novels a year, and that their actual sales of 
these books averaged 4,102 copies in six months. 

* * + 


The athletic fixture between Denstone and Humanistiska 
Läroverk, Sigtuna (one of the leading schools in Sweden) 
ended in a tie, both teams scoring forty-three points, 
reckoning five points for a first place, three for a second and 
one for a third. 
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WHEN TEMPERAMENTS 
CLASH 


A Study of the Components of 
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By Dr. M. MACKENZIE 


[The Author] instances the born teacher 
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mastership, and finds his active delight in 
the training of youth curbed “when his 
days are spent in concealing from his 
governing body his incapacity to render a 
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MUSIC IN THE 
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By EVAN T. DAVIS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
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Let the schools of Wales now take a 
hand and model a broad well-founded 
system of musical education which will 
ultimately revolutionize the Eisteddfod and 
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real National Academy of Music.” 
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PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
Preliminary Examinations for Intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
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London University Examinations ji 
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A.C.P., L.C.P., 


and other Diplomas in Education 


School Certificate, 


Higher School Certificate and 
University Entrance 


Prospectus 
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utors, & c., and SPECIAL GUIDE, li examin- = 
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UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 


Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation et commerce 
francais méthodiquement conçus et isés. 
Diplômes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

tion Universelle. Facilités de voyage et 
de séjour, 

Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétariat du 
Comité, 86 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


King’s College of 
Household and Social Science 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W.8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a Course 


in preparation for the University of London 
Academic Post-graduate Diploma in Dietetics; a 
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qualify as Sister Tutors; a Two-Year Course in 
{nstitutional Management; and a One-Year Course 
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Diplomas and Teacher's Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant, and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year's training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in 
Secondary Schools and is one of the Institutions 
approved for the year's training for the Seco 
Teacher's Art Certificate of the University of Oxford. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply PRINCIPAL, Miss THEODORA DAY, M.A., Cantab. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 
Chairman of Committee : 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, D.D., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


uses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
Bu es, and Grants from the Board of Education 
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SUMMER COURSES OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 
ART OF ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION 
Little Theatre, Bath, 


Three sessions—each complete in itself: 
July 29 to AURA 12; August 15 to 29. Ev 
stead, September 2 to 11. 
study in actual Theatres under well-known 


Groups rehearsed. Acting 


par 
Costume, Scenery, Lighting, Mime and Make- cop 


by famous Dramatists. Motor tours arrang 


scenic beauty and dramatic interest. 
provided during 

School Drama Society 

*Organizations are invited to join this Society, which offers Free Advice 


on choice of plays and production, staging problems, &c.; 
Excellent Drama Library, specially selected for Schools, and hire of 
and Sizes at reduced rates. Annual sub- 


Costumes of all Periods 
scription, Five Shillings only. 


School Service.—Schools visited and advised re play production 


and staging. Rehearsals undertaken. Fees n 
For full particulars a 


Bath, enclosing stam envelope. 


Unrivalled opportunities for acting and 
rofessional producers. 
Model programmes and Plays for Schools, Colleges and Community 
ts guaranteed. Public performances. 
Demonstrations. Talks 
from Bath to places of 
Residential accommodation 
Bath sessions. Course Fee per session, Three Guineas. 


(Founded 1912).—All Educational and Social 


ly Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
University Hostels for Women Students. 


Warden: Miss M. OnLIDGE DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.). 
Fees, £51, £56, and £61 per annum. 

The courses are arranged with reference to the 
Degrees of the University of Wales. There is a 
Department for the Training of Secondary and 
Elementary Tcachers, and Departments of Music, 
Theology and Agriculture, the classes in which are 
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obtained from the REGISTRAR, University College, 
Bangor. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
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Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 
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College tuition fees, Arts, £15, and Science {£20 
per Session. 


Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
Swansea. 
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the 28th Annual Conference of 
the Association of Teachers in 
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facing Baths. Guests received in fine old 
Manor House. Every modern comfort. Three acres 
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and Telephone: 53 Droitwich. Illustrated 


THE BELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. 
96 Belgrave Road, $.W. 1 


RO and Breakfast, 5s. 6d. a day 


or from 80s. a week. With Dinner, 0s. 6d. a 
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By A. M. WALMSLEY, M.A., Northampton School. 


Part I in The Journal of Education for April, 1937. 
Part II in May, 1937. 
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examined in set books, it is important that the set 
books prescribed sho hould be suitable, and that 
candidates should be given a reasonable choice of 
alternatives." 
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the sociologist, Oliver Goldsmith's Vicar of attention to the schools of the poor. Hard Times, 


O 

T Wakefield, published in 1760 (Collins), is a fairly 
useful historical document, particularly in connexion 
with debtors’ prisons of the eighteenth century. 
William Godwin’s Caleb Williams (1794), one of the 
classics which is still reprinted from time to time, was an 
attempt to popularize the indictment of contemporary 
social conditions which the author had previously 
elaborated in the treatise on Political Justice which 
made such an impression on Shelley, his son-in-law. 
Charles Dickens, nevertheless, is generally considered to 
be the originator of the Novel with a Purpose. 

Nicholas Nickleby (Collins), which appeared as a serial 
in 1838, was the first popular presentation of the misery 
endured in those days at school. Actually, as Dickens 
said, the book gave only a faint and feeble picture of the 
truth. In Dombey and Son (Collins) Dickens returned to 
the charge: and in Hard Times (Collins) turned his 


however, is more than an exposure of the hardships 
inflicted on children : it began an attack on the policy 
of laissez-faire which was later on developed by Carlyle 
and by Ruskin. 

Oliver Twist (Collins) describes the evils of our Poor 
Law administration, perhaps a little belatedly, for the 
Report of the Commission upon which subsequent legis- 
lation was based had already appeared, three years 
before. Bleak House (Collins) describes the Law’s delays, 
especially in the Courts of Chancery. . However, to 
develop the theme of Dickens as a social reformer would 
be to traverse ground recently covered more than 
adequately in The Times Educational Supplement 
(April 2, 1938). The Blue Books of the time are 
full of relevant data: but they were read only by a 
few: the novels of Charles Dickens were read by the 
nation. 
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Mrs. Gaskell's Mary Barton (Dent) was the first 
Victorian novel to concern itself with industrial ques- 
tions. The scene is set among the cotton operatives of 
those days, as is the scene of a later work, North and 
South (Collins). It was in this decade that Disraeli 
began to proclaim in his novels the social policy of the 
coming Conservative party. I think that the account of 
life among the miners contained in Sybil is probably the 
part of his work that would be most interesting to the 
sociologist. We have now reached the decade of Charles 
Kingsley and Christian Socialism. Kingsley's novel, 
Yeast (Collins) was to some extent a study of agricultural 
conditions, just as Alton Locke (Collins) was concerned 
with the urban artisan. 

Charles Reade’s It is Never too Late to Mend (Collins), 
exposed the cruelty of prison life, with a wealth of 
detail which makes the work extremely interesting to the 
student of English sociology. Hard Cash (Collins) 
attacked the abuses of our private lunatic asylums with 
a circumstantial knowledge which makes it almost as 
convincing as a Blue Book. Foul Play pilloried the 
owners of unseaworthy ships. Conan Doyle’s The Firm 
of Girdlestone did a somewhat similar work later on. 
Put Yourself in His Place (Collins) went exhaustively into 
the subject of strikes and of life in a manufacturing town. 
In all these novels the authors marshal a mass of facts 
in such a way as to make them of real value to the 
sociologists. 

We cannot linger now over the Victorian novel with 
a purpose. In passing, though, one ought to notice an 
oblique contribution to our sociological knowledge of the 
period that is made by certain Utopian ” works. In 
1872, appeared Samuel Butler's Erewhon, recently repub- 
lished by Jonathan Cape. In the next decade, Edward 
Bellamy produced his Looking Backward—from 2000 A.D. 
to 1887. A cheap edition has been done lately by 
Foulsham. There is also William Morris’s News from 
Nowhere—still being published and now prescribed for 
the School Certificate. 

During the last twenty years of the nineteenth century 
the naturalistic and realistic school of novelists that had 
sprung up in France began to influence England, 
especially through the work of Zola. George Moore may 
be regarded as the first English exponent of this fashion. 
For him, the novel ought to be contemporary history 
—an exact and complete reproduction of the social 
surroundings of the age. George Gissing, too, and 
Arnold Bennett are fundamentally realistic in their con- 
ception of their art. I am not sure, nevertheless, that 
much of this work comes within our purview just now. 

Arnold Bennett has made the Potteries his special 
area. The Old Wives’ Tale, &c., are detailed portrayals of 
modern conditions: but Clayhanger (Methuen) is, as 
Mrs. Malaprop might have said, a vigorous “ betrayal ” 
of child-labour before humane legislation was introduced. 
His last great work, Imperial Palace, broke new ground, 
and presented in great detail the organization of a 
modern hotel. Those who know H. G. Wells only from 
stories like The Time Machine and The Sleeper Awakes 
cannot estimate his strength as a novelist. His real 
novels are books like Ann Veronica, Kipps, The History 
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of Mr. Polly, Mr. Britling Sees it Through, Joan and 
Peter. Then, too, there is Tono Bungay, that wide 
panorama of social and commercial life in which the 
whole of the England of that time seems to pass before 
the reader. All these works are really satires of con- 
temporary social conditions, in which the Age is 
denounced for its waste, muddle and general stupidity. 

Many people who are familiar with the nineteenth- 
century classics and who read a good deal of modern 
biography and works of travel, &c., will at times assert 
as something axiomatic that the modern novel is con- 
cerned with nothing but sex. Actually, the fashion of 
presenting ‘‘a slice of Life’’ as if it were a novel has 
given us such a large number of detailed and con- 
scientious studies of contemporary life that our present 
selection will have to be made almost arbitrarily. 

A. P. Herbert’s Holy Deadlock, although written by an 
author with a reputation for being a humorist, was a 
thorough presentation of the arguments for and against 
Divorce. Even the relevant passages of Scripture 
received attention. As every one knows, A. P. Herbert 
later on piloted the Matrimonial Causes Bill through the 
House of Commons with remarkable skill. 

By the way, Van Druten’s play, The Fanatics, although 
advertised as a play that shocked London, seemed to me 
to be a serious treatment of Marriage and Divorce. 
Referring to the theatre reminds me that Clemence Dane's 
enormous novel Broome Stages shows the theatrical 
world as something more elevated than any one would 
expect. On the other hand, Rose Macaulay's Potterism 
is concerned with the ignoble side of our popular Press. 

Those who know D. H. Lawrence only by his later 
work would be surprised to learn how good a novel he 
wrote in Sons and Lovers. Much of it is thought to be 
autobiographical. Anyhow,it gives a realistic picture of 
life in a mining district. Phyllis Bentley's Inheritance, 
and A Modern Tragedy seem almost masculine in their 
handling of the difficulties experienced in the textile and 
mining industries of the north during recent years. 
Much the same service was rendered to the Clydeside 
workers by George Blake in his novel The Shipbuilders. 

What these writers did for industry, in the north, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith has done for agriculture in the south. 
It is the land of which she writes, just as much as the 
people. Novel after novel on this theme has come from 
her pen during the last twenty years. To me, Joanna 
Godden always seemed to be her best work, and 
the author has recently told us in her autobiography, 
Three Ways Home, that it was her first “ best-seller.” 
What Sheila Kaye-Smith did for the south—or should 
one say south-east ?—Winifred Holtby began to do for 
the north in South Riding, which has since been filmed. 
Her early death was felt by many to be a loss to 
literature. 

Every one remembers A. J. Cronin's novel The Citadel 
and its implied criticisms of certain aspects of the medical 
profession : but he had already made a name for himself 
some time before by The Stars Look Down. 

Denis Mackail's David's Day aimed at presenting a 
realistic cross-section of modern society, and of making 
explicit the inter-relation of its parts by showing the 
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action and reaction of people’s lives. A. Calder Marshall’s 
Pre in the Sky seemed to be attempting all this and 
something more. It is very much “a slice of life," and 
therefore of sociological interest. The title Pie in the Sky 
refers to Communism, which is compared to the old- 
fashioned Heaven—a far distant future State, situate at 
Infinity, where some time, some day, everything will 
come right. In contrast with this is the flaming enthu- 
siasm of Clash, a narrative of the General Strike by 
Ellen Wilkinson, the well-known Socialist M.P. 

Sir Philip Gibbs was well known as a foreign corre- 
spondent before he turned his attention to novel writing. 
Consequently, although The Age of Reason dealt with 
problems of modern life, and although in Anxious Days 
there was a serious and detailed study of our economic 
difficulties, much of the value of his work lies in the 
description of conditions abroad, as in The Cross of Peace 
with its well-informed description of the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, and in Blood Relations where Germany 
just after the Great War is described, and in Cities of 
Refuge where, while following the Russian refugees in 
their flight across Europe, we are introduced to city 
after city. 

Now that we are abroad, I must mention Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind, because although con- 
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cerned with the American Civil War, it provides us with 
an impressive account of slavery at its best and throws 
a good deal of light upon social conditions in the South. 
After reading this work, one ought, however, to turn 
again to the Uncle Tom's Cabin of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

Talking of America brings us to Sinclair Lewis. Babbitt 
is a very useful picture of society in the Middle West. 
Work of Art treats the hotel business in a manner slightly 
reminiscent of Arnold Bennett. Ann Vickers, although 
one would never guess it from the screen version, is a 
powerful exposure of the worst American prisons. 
It Could Never Happen Here is a type of book not easy 
to classify. It pretends to describe what happened when 
a Fascist régime was set up in the United States and, to 
me, was strongly reminiscent of Carl Billinger’s AU Quiet 
in Germany. 

Such a work is not exactly a Utopia, any more than 
was Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, for neither author 
is describing an ideal society. Many reviewers missed 
the underlying note of bitterness in Brave New World. 
To-day, in the light of Ends and Means* (Chatto & 
Windus), they would probably like to revise some of their 
obtta dicta. 

* Not fiction. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
XII.—GREEK, SCHOOL REPORTS, A HEAD MASTER’S SUMMER HOLIDAYS, MATHEMATICS 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company’s School 


Y dear W., 

You are quite right, of course, when you 
say that there must be something wrong about the 
translation of We thought her dying when she slept, 
and sleeping when she died," quoted in my last letter. 
Sapiens, you correctly observe, does not make sense. 
The translation should have run as follows : 

Dormiens virgo moriens videtur, 

el vice versa. 


As a classical scholar—but I had better amend this into 
“as one who took a degree in classics (a distinction 
with a difference)—like yourself, I sympathize with your 
regret that you cannot see any prospect of a successful 
advanced course in classics in a school of your type. I 
was in the same boat, all the years I was a head master. 
I should have thoroughly enjoyed teaching Greek, even 
more than I enjoyed teaching Latin. My first teaching 
job was at the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, where I was styled Assistant Lecturer in Classics. 
I taught Greek there to a beginners class which was 
held at 8 every morning except Saturday (and, of 
course, Sunday), and I thoroughly enjoyed it, although 
it meant early rising. By the way, are there any classes 
held at 8 a.m. in any university college in these degen- 
erate days? I know not. I was very youthful in 
appearance then, and touchy about it, and I was much 
chagrined when I heard that a woman student attending 
my class, when asked how she liked Greek, replied “ I 
like Greek well enough, but I don't care to be taught 


by a mere boy." Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur 
in illis. But here I am reminiscensing—I must be more 
senile than I thought. 

You ask me how I used to deal with school reports 
at the end of the summer term. I have a suspicion that 
I described my system to you in a letter some time ago, 
but as you have asked me I will describe it again. If 
“again is not just, I apologize. By the way, have I 
quoted to you the Oxford alderman who strove to 
administer justice without swerving to partiality on one 
side or to impartiality on the other? At the end of 
each term, the form masters collated the reports of all 
the masters taking their forms, and sent me written 
reports based on these and their own impressions. I 
had an interview with each form master, and discussed 
with him the report with which he had previously 
supplied me. 

As the staff was a big one, these interviews took a 
long time, but it was time well spent. When a form 
master was also a house master, we discussed in 
addition the way in which his house officials had 
acquitted themselves. At the end of the summer term, 
the discussions were even more thorough than at the end 
of the other terms, because the end of the summer term 
—at present, at any rate—marks the end of a definite 
stage in a boy's career, and questions of promotion, &c., 
arise. Then I used to write General Remarks in my 
own hand, weighing my words very carefully. In the 
case of a favourable report, I tried to avoid raising 
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extravagant hopes, and in the case of a report which 
was on the whole unfavourable, I tried to give credit 
for anything good in a boy’s record. There is sometimes 
a temptation to write something smart, but I did my 
best to resist such temptation. Then I had a copy made 
of the whole report and filed. The job, with the large 
number of boys in the school, was long and laborious, 
but it was worth it, as the act of writing helped to fix 
the impressions gained at the interviews. Of course, as 
I taught about half-time, I had first-hand impressions 
of a great many boys, and you, believing as you do 
(and rightly in my opinion) that a head master should 
teach as much as possible, are in the same happy position. 
I commend my system in particular to those head 
masters—an increasing number, I am afraid—who give 
one lesson a week in Scripture and spend the rest of 
their time in '' organizing "—inverted commas, please. 
. You do not ask me how you should spend your summer 
holiday, but I am going to give you advice on that point, 
unasked, whether you like it or not. You are entirely 
devoted to your school, and the only society you mix in 
is scholastic. You will remember the saying about a 
schoolmaster, that he is a man among boys and a boy 
among men. You, in my opinion, are in danger of 
becoming a boy, in the derogatory sense in which the 
word is used in the saying. I counsel you to avoid 
scholastic society for at least a good part of your holiday, 
to seek non-scholastic society, and to mix as freely as 
you possibly can with it. Put education so far as 
possible out of your mind. You will be far better 
qualified to tackle it after the respite. I could dilate 
copiously on this theme, but I will refrain. 


From remarks which you have dropped from time to 
time, and from the fact that you intend next term to 
reduce the time devoted to mathematics in your school, 
I suspect that in your heart of hearts you have a mean 
opinion of mathematics. I confess that in the past, in 
my heart of hearts, I, too, entertained a mean opinion 
of the subject. Perhaps that was partly due to the fact 
that I only got a fourth class in mathematics in my 
Little-Go at Cambridge—no man can sink lower. In 
my youthful conceit, I fancy I regarded as poor any 
subject in which I was poor myself. ' That I now have 
a saner opinion is chiefly due to Mr. Benchara Branford, 
that great philosopher and educationist, whose friendship 
] was privileged to enjoy when I was in active service, 
and whose merits have never been properly appreciated. 
In his Janus and Vesta (published by Chatto & Windus) 
there 1s a chapter about mathematics, from which I am 
going to quote some extracts which will do you and all 
who think like you (converts are always enthusiastic) 
a world of good. After giving a very learned and equally 
interesting account of the evolution of the universities 
of the world, he says, It will not have escaped observa- 
tion that in the outline we have given of university 
developments, one subject of culture, one study, occurs 
almost throughout, and one alone. That subject is 
mathematics. [t is because this science is incomparably 
the most ancient of all studies that have been 
systematized by humanity. 

“ Mathematics has a history unparalleled for con- 
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tinuity. A study of its development reveals striking 
and instructive parallels between its successive stages 
and the political world-movements with which, little 
suspected as they are, this science of sciences has the 
most intimate relations, both as cause and as eftect. 

Jo its development all nations in recorded times 
have contributed, Egyptian and Babylonian, Chinese 
and Hindu, Hellenic and Roman, Persian and Saracen, 
American and modern European. 

Finally, it is the basal science of all sciences and 
of all their numberless practical applications ; it is the 
science that measures for us space and time, the body- 
composing dust at our feet and the starry heavens above ; 
without its existence no other science is possible and 
therefore also no art of man whatsoever. The verv 
dominion of the air rests on further mathematical 
discoveries and creations in its aerodynamical branches. 


He quotes Plato's None ignorant of geometry may 
enter my door and breaks out into dithyrambic prose : 
Far from the bustling world in enchanted chambers 
below all the colossal arts and activities of modern 
civilization sits the Queen of Sciences silently weaving 
her web of thought. . . Without this invisible web all 
material power would vanish into nothingness. This 
Queen is Mathematics. . . . Indifferent to her is the 
use man makes of her magic, but without it he can no 
thing do." 

But I must leave this lofty theme. Did you read the 
following in the Observer the other Sunday? (By the 
way, whenever I read the screeds of that very worthy 
man, Mr. J. L. Garvin, I think of Cromwell's adjuration 
to a pious deputation—‘‘ I entreat you in the bowels 
of the Lord, conceive it possible that you mav be 
mistaken "). Mr. H. Fletcher Moulton has been telling 
the story of a tussle at the Leys School, during which 
a master coming suddenly into the room, said in a shocked 
voice, ‘‘ What was that book you threw, Jones? Not 
a Testament, I hope?" Oh, no, Sir," said Jones, 
"only a Revised Version." The comment is added 
Perhaps as perilous a distinction as has been made 
since Lord Westbury once spoke of ' the two inferior 
Persons of the Trinity.’ " 

Yours ever, 
We J.T. 


THE death, at the age of 72 years, of Major E. Montague- 
Jones calls to mind the great work he did during his 
Head Mastership of St. Albans School from 1902 to 1931. 
When he accepted appointment there were only fifty- 
seven pupils in attendance and the classes were held in 
the ancient monastery gateway of the City. On his 
retirement there were 430 boys on the roll and a long 
waiting list, and ample up-to-date buildings had been 
provided for the School. Major Montague-Jones was 
largely responsible for the adoption by Lord Haldane 
of the Scheme for establishing the Officers' Training 
Corps, and he claimed that St. Albans was the first 
School to set up an O.T.C. unit under the Scheme. He 
took a great interest in the Public Schools Camp at 
Bisley and held the office of Commandant for a period. 
During the War he served in Flanders with the 4th Guards 
Brigade. 
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USING THE LIBRARY 


By ERIC ARNOLD, B.A., The Grammar School, Castleford 


“THE problem, toward the solution of which the 

method here described is an approach, affects 
more particularly the newer, non-residential secondary 
schools, whose scholars often live some miles away and 
whose active existence as a school is from 9 a.m. to 
4.30 or 5 p.m. As the number of such schools increase 
the scholars are drawn from ever-widening circles of the 
people, and many come from homes where books are 
almost unknown and no habits of reading can be culti- 
vated. Such scholars present a problem to all their 
teachers, but it is the English specialist who finds it 
most urgent and who must seek a solution. This use of 
the library will not provide the pupil with a discriminating 
ear that can reject misuses of as and “ has," is 
and “ his,“ and “ lay ” and “ lie,” and other vulgarisms 
only to be eradicated by much painful grammar (of the 
type that more fortunate teachers declare to be unneces- 
sary); but it can ensure that the word “ literature 
means more to the child than the thin emasculated text- 
book, or books, read in class. And it may be that the 
method could be tried with advantage even in boarding 
schools. 

This library scheme has been developed over a number 
of years and is still in process of growth ; but it is 
now possible to consider it as a whole, since every 
pupil in Forms I to Lower V has had full experience 
of it, and results should begin to be apparent. What 
follows is a destription of the system now, not of its 
development. 

The library is in a large, double class-room, shaped 
like a very broad L reversed, and this room is also the 
form room of the VIth Arts, where the pupils normally 
have their lessons or study periods. When it is being 
used for other purposes these classes are taken else- 
where, and the pupils doing private study are allowed, 
or compelled, at the will of the teacher in charge of the 
library, to find other accommodation. Some indication 
of the atmosphere that obtains is shown by the fact 
that many of the pupils choose to remain, and the teacher 
in charge can supervise their studies and discuss their 
work while his more immediate charge is working. 

Juniors are not expected to undertake serious work 
in the first year. The first few library lessons are taken 
up with explaining the arrangement of the library and 
demonstrating the facilities it offers for the obtaining of 
information. Unfortunately, most library classes are 
made up of amalgamations of forms and rarely contain 
less than forty pupils. As the room is crowded with sixty, 
movements have to be reduced to a minimum, particu- 
larly as the chairs are light and the floor is wood. Each 
form has one library period each week. 

Most of the books are arranged along two walls on 
open shelves. The classification is after the Dewey 
system, with only a few modifications, and the shelves 
are marked with such devices as Literature, Bio- 
graphy,” Ancient History." Separate bays contain 
the novels and books only for juniors, the French 


library, German and Classics. Along the longest wall 
are groups of shelves for special books—magazines and 
large illustrated books in one, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias and other books of unwieldy size in another, and 
recent accessions and Keesing’s Contemporary Archives 
on a small display cabinet. There is also a cupboard 
where books loaned from the County Council are kept 
under lock and key. 

When this arrangement has been explained to the 
children, they are invited to suggest topics upon which 
they would like information. It is instructive to see 
how very few have any idea of what can be found out, 
but by prompting it is possible to get such topics as 
Pets,“ Fishing,“ The War in China," or Hair- 
dressing." The teacher explains and demonstrates how 
to begin the search, and interest is stimulated. 

By now several weeks have elapsed since these pupils 
came to school, and it is possible to enlist the aid of other 
teachers. At the next lesson, children come primed with 
questions from their physics, geography and history ; 
but, lest the library lesson should become a mere 
adjunct of these subjects, the teacher in charge en- 
courages the pursuit of hobbies and other natural 
inquiries—not forgetting those connected with literature 
lessons. 

At this stage it is time for more formal work. Each 
pupil is told to write down the topic he or she is interested 
in, and when these have been examined—and modified 
to bring them within the scope of the library—the pupils 
are allowed to find the books they require. Naturally, 
there is some confusion, but, by such minimum regi- 
mentation as requiring all movement to be done in one 
direction, it is possible for most of the class to be settled 
down in less than five minutes. Once sat down with a 
book, a pupil must not change it without permission of 
the teacher. It remains for the teacher now to deal 
with the more difficult cases of those who cannot find 
what they want, or those who are pathetically unable to 
say what they do want. Eventually, every pupil has a 
book. 

The most difficult part of the teacher's task is from now 
onward. The books chosen by these juniors vary from 
Mommsen's History of Greece, to a volume of Fairy 
Tales in large print suitable for 5 year olds. The pupil 
who wants to study the history of Greece 1s catechised 
until the teacher finds that what he really wants to know 
is what weapons the Ancient Greeks used in their wars. 
It is then easy to find a more suitable book. Of course 
there must be give and take, because the number of 
books useful for any specific inquiry is very limited, and, 
at first, there is a monotonous lack of originality about the 
subjects asked for. It is not to be imagined that all the 
pupils are really deeply interested in what they are doing ; 
much of the reading is perfunctory—even the choice of 
subject being made with no thought. But such lack of 
interest is not a crime in Form I or II, and the teacher 
continues to suggest other subjects to the slackers until 
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every pupil is sufficiently interested to read the book 
before him. 

Here are some of the subjects studied by first-year 
pupils: Belgian and Flemish Paintings, Castles, 
Nineteenth-Century Costume, Myths of Mexico and 
Peru, Fishing and Gunnery. Many pupils are reading 
books such as The Travels of Marco Polo and South with 
Scott, while others ask permission to look up contem- 
porary events in Keesing’s archives. Every week a few 
come forward with requests to look up topics that have 
arisen during other lessons ; while every pupil acquires 
the habit of consulting the dictionaries before admitting 
defeat and referring to the teacher. 


They are encouraged to write notes—and what time 
the teacher can spare is spent in showing individuals 
how best to do this—but not until the end of the second 
term is any writing demanded. From that time on, there 
is a rule that an essay must be produced every term, 
and no book, or rather study, may be changed until an 
essay or a note has been shown. Uniformity of interest 
or progress is not expected, but some indication of the 
keenness displayed may be gathered from the fact that 
several pupils ask for permission to take their books 
home so that they can finish their essays there, while 
others express gratified surprise when they are given 
permission to use the library for that purpose after 
school. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
there are pupils who, at the end of their first year, have 
found nothing better to do than read fairy tales—but 
even that is an advance on the traditional pocket 
literature of the average schoolboy. 


In the next year, the work proceeds without a break. 
In fact, pupils who desire, can continue the work begun 
in the previous year. To speak of “ years is misleading. 
Owing to the incidence of examinations (when the library 
is used for School Certificate and Higher School Certificate 
candidates) and half-term (library periods occur at the 
week-ends owing to circumstances connected with the 
time-table), a year's work in the library represents 
nothing more than twenty-five to thirty periods of an 
average duration of something less than thirty minutes. 
But the second year pupils know better what can be 
attempted in the library. At first, there was a scramble 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica, but now that is only 
used as a last resort. Subjects are similar to those 
chosen the year before but there is some narrowing down. 
Some pupils work in groups—one group, for example, 
using A History of. Everyday Things and Social History 
for a study of hairdressing, furniture and costume. 
There is more interest in exploration and in Keesing's 
Archives. A detailed account of the subjects chosen 
would be very instructive, but this can be given later. 
Essays are required at the end of each term, or on a 
change of topic—but this is more for the prodding of 
laggards to some achievement than for the intrinsic 
merit of the finished product, although the essays are 
a useful guide to the teacher. 

In the third and fourth years, more serious study is 
expected. Owing to the limitations of the library, the 
class is divided into two, and each week a different half 
is provided with “ private reading books, so that the 
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others may have greater freedom of choice; but when 
these latter are satisfied, the others may, and usually 
do, get what they can. Now, the pupils learn to follow 
up one study with another. For example, one youth 
(in normal lessons a most intractable pupil) wanted to 
read about Scott's South Pole Expedition ; he has gone 
on to South Pole Exploration in general and now wants 
Keesing's to read about Admiral Byrd; but Keesing’s 
is being used by another pupil who is studying Russian 
Arctic Exploration. The wide scope of the interests 
of these pupils includes such topics as Tibet," David 
Livingstone, Ballads, “ Elizabethan Theatres,” The 
Prime Ministers of England," History of Coal-mining," 
Queen Victoria and “ Medieval Fortifications.” 

If, as happened one year, there is a class of pupils of 
low literary ability and interest, it can be allowed to 
work in syndicates to produce combined studies. The 
class referred to produced studies of “ Trade Routes, 
“The Press," Administration of Justice," and a 
historical and commercial account of the county. 

Throughout all this there is instruction in note- 
making and the checking of fact. The teacher does not 
answer questions of fact, but either sends or accom- 
panies the inquirer to the source of information. The 
result is that the various dictionaries and the index to 
the Encyclopedia are in constant use, and habits of 
scholarship are developed. 


A variation sometimes allowed is for the pupils to 
prepare and give lectures on the subjects they have 
studied, but this takes up too much time in the library 
lesson— preventing the rest of the class from prosecuting 
their own inquiries—and is therefore not really useful. 
Such lectures are best given in other lessons, or at the 
end of term when the library is not available. 

Pupils in examination forms (School Certificate) are not 
given special library periods, partly because it would 
be difficult to arrange for any more such periods than 
are already allotted, and partly because their studies are 
narrower. Having acquired the habit of referring to the 
library they are free to use it for reference after school, 
or what is better, they are now fitted to make use of the 
facilities offered in the Town Library. 


The benefits of the scheme are, to a large extent, 
intangible. If a knowledge of the use to which a library 
may be put is of value, that is something they have 
gained. Many, no doubt, profit little—but it is equally 
true to say that many of them profit little from anv of 
the lessons they endure. Those who emerge into the 
sixth form have, however, this immense gain; private 
study in the library is not a novelty. They know how 
to set about using books, and are not likely to confess 
(as, some years ago, a pupil did confess) that they have 
no idea where to look for books on any given topic. 
The general improvement in essay writing is a relief 
to a teacher who was moved to exasperation by previous 
pitiful efforts to make bricks without straw. 

In conclusion, for the benefit of teachers who may be 
tempted to try the scheme, it must be realized that this 
constant use of the library by all and sundry results in 
some derangement of the books and necessitates an 
elaborate scheme of library organization. 
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Fan OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION ABROAD 


By E. NEWCOMB, M.A., University of Leeds 


TATE systems of education imply control of education 
by a central authority and the adjustment of its 
relations with local authorities and other educational 
agencies. In democratic countries permitting freedom of 
discussion and experiment and open to influences from 
abroad, new ideas about the aims or the organization of 
education must win assent, and they are not always 
easily incorporated in the state system. In this fact 
there is both gain and loss. Unanimity on fundamental 
questions is rarely achieved. Where states have 
imperial responsibilities toward other races, the ideas on 
education prevalent in the homeland will be the initial 
guide in educational enterprise overseas—this is also 
true of the educational work of missionaries.! It is under 
these conditions that the assumptions of philosophies of 
life and education are forced into the open and put to the 
test. 

At the close of the last century, New Zealand was well 
to the fore in social and democratic progress. Mr. Webb? 
claims that she had a system of democratic education in 
which his country led the world. In 1877 local authori- 
ties for education had been established ; after many 
vicissitudes an era of experiment and reform set in, full 
of promise. But since the War, local control has been 
gradually diminished and the power of the central 
executive increased. Mr. Webb gives his reasons for 
thinking that the Education Department has become 
narrowly bureaucratic in its administration, failing to 
co-ordinate the various branches of education, content 
with the old and impervious to new ideas. Without 
flexibility at the centre, local interest has steadily 
diminished, to the general loss. The principles of 
state control, its functions and dangers, are treated 
admirably in an opening chapter, and his final plea is for 
a changed attitude of mind at the centre rather than for 
a recasting of the whole system. Supervision, given a 
technique which does not regard efficiency and uni- 
formity as synonymous, is not the enemy of local 
independence and initiative.“ 

In his interesting Report on the Technical Colleges of 
South Africa? Dr. 3 records a ſavourable impression 
of their work, and describes them as well organized and 
conducted. They are, however, faced with financial 
difficulties, and separated from the rest of the educa- 
tional system. Of late years, there has been an increase 
of centralized control of education in the Union of 
South Africa. The Dominion Government is responsible 
for the provision of technical education, aiding but not 
maintaining it. Each college has its governing body, 
but there is no local authority responsible for it, and 


1 Educational Missions at Work: a Sketch of the Educational 
Work of the S.P.G. in the Mission Field. Edited by the Rev. 
H. P. THoMPSON. (1s. 6d. Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.) 

3 The Control of Education in New Zealand. By L. WEBB. 
(6s. 6d. net. New Zealand: Council for Education Research. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

s A Report on the Technical Colleges of South Africa. By 
Dr. F. H. SPENCER. (New York: Carnegie Corporation.) 


municipal support is entirely voluntary. Local interest 
declines, and there is a growing tendency to leave 
everything to Government. Centralization, as Mr. Webb 
notes, has gone further in other Dominions than in New 
Zealand ; circumstances must determine the degree of 
state control, as well as its form, and the problem for a 
democratic state is “ to support education without 
requiring education to support it slavishly in return." 

Dr. Stuerm claims that this problem has been solved 
in Czechoslovakia,* which has a complete and efficient 
svstem of education comparing favourably with any 
other in Europe. For the intellectually gifted, there are 
facilities for the passage of pupils from the higher 
elementary schools to the secondary schools, and from 
thence to the universities ; there 1s an ample supply of 
trade and continuation schools and of technical schools 
of university rank. The craftsmen of Czechoslovakia 
are highly skilled, and in some light industries they are 
famous throughout the world. Great care is taken to 
maintain the standard of secondary and higher education. 
A democratic country surrounded by dictator States 
cannot afford to neglect in any respect the equipment of 
its people for the maintenance of its economic position 
and independence. Local authorities have real respon- 
sibilities in education and share in its finance, but state 
control is wide-reaching and in all important matters 
paramount. Curricula and standards of accomplishment 
are laid down by the central administration. The power 
to indoctrinate pupils with national and democratic 
principles lies to hand, yet the deliberate policy of the 
state is rather to furnish adequate knowledge, to 
encourage independent thought, to make provision 
for differences of race, language and religion, and to 
allow opportunities within the one state for the adapta- 
tion of education to social, economic and political diver- 
sity. Sensible of the dangers of disintegration and 
superficiality when indiscriminate freedom is permitted, 
the central authority safeguards what is regarded as 
essential in knowledge and skil. There is a strong 
element of conservatism in secondary and higher 
education, and traditional values are respected and 
preserved. 

Dr. Stuerm has the conception of training in democracy 
common to American believers in “progressive 
education. Thus about half his book is a description of 
experimental schools in which “ progressive " ideas 
have been put into practice. He approves of their 
individual and group work, self- government, free 
discussion, projects and extra curricular activity. In 
origin, these schools were due to private enterprise, and 
most of them have had to close down. Those now in 
existence are supported by the State and serve the purpose 
of trying out new methods of dealing with the state 
standard curriculum for elementary and higher elemen- 
tary schools. The reform movement has led to the 


the New Schools in Czechoslovakia. 
(New York: Inor Publishing Co.) 


4 Training in Democracy : 
By Dr. F. H. SruERM. 
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modification of prescribed syllabuses; and in the first 
two classes, freedom in material and method Is sanctioned. 
In the remaining classes, the official programme of work 
must be followed, freedom extending to the methods 
employed. Thus the central authority has certain 
model schools where innovations in method may be 
tested, and reserves to itself, in the interests of efficiency 
and stability, the right to approve or to disapprove them 
for general adoption. 

In secondary and higher education Czechoslovakia 
exemplifies Europe rather than America, having pre- 
scribed, though varied, courses and rigid examinations. 
The defects of the units and credits system 
adopted in America are evident in the remarkable and 
extensive investigation of the relations between 
secondary and higher education in Pennsylvania which 
is recorded, so far as the colleges are concerned, in The 
Student and his Knowledge.’ Objective measurements of 
knowledge, mature and ready for use as the result of 
education, revealed many anomalies and throw justified 
doubt on the efficacy of the system. 

Nearly everywhere in the Pacific area, missionaries 
opened the first schools for indigenous races ; they were 
soon followed by Governments. Religious motives and 
national policies have resulted in widely divergent aims 
and practices, the divergence being accentuated by the 
great variety of social and economic conditions, by local 
customs, different conceptions of morality and religion, 
and by diversity of tongues. In the discussions at the 
Hawaii International Conference, interpreted and sum- 
marized by Professor Keesing,* while there was a measure 
of agreement on many practical points, there was 
profound disagreement about principles. Whatever the 
topic—the attitude to indigenous cultures, health, 
vocation, leisure, mass education, language—two 
broadly opposed schools of thought about the “ desirable 
objectives of education " emerged, and on the control 
of education the extremes of authority and freedom were 
represented. 

The opposition of aims revealed what is perhaps the 
crucial conflict in contemporary theories of education— 
that between those who express their belief in permanent 
values which should be the ideals of education, and those 
who, repudiating these as vague and unsubstantial, 
preferred the pragmatic, experimental and scientific 
approach through immediate experience. This last is 
characteristic of new or progressive education 
in America and elsewhere. Its advocates tend in practice 
to undervalue the past and to wander aimlessly into the 
future, misled by experiences which educationally are not 
worth while. This experiential philosophy of education 
is rejected by influential writers in Czechoslovakia ; its 
abuse has led recently to the formation of a group of 

s The Student and His Knowledge: a Report to the Carnegie 
Foundation on the Results of the High School and College 
Examinations of 1928, 1930 and 1932. By W. S. LEARNED and 
B. D. Woop. (Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher 


Education in Pennsylvania, Bulletin No. 29.) (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

€ Education in Pacific Contries : interpreting a Seminar 
Conference of Educators and Social Scientists conducted by the 
University of Hawaii, 1936. By Prof. F. M. KEEsiNG. (8s. Od. net. 
Oxíord University Press.) 
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Essentialists in America, anxious to preserve tl: 
values that extremists miss. Dewey, in his latest boo: 
Experience and Education, states clearly the issues, an. 
analyses in masterly fashion the nature of a philosoph: 
of experience which would serve successfully as a guid: 
to means and ends in education. 


Safety Film Competition.—One hundred pounds i| 
being offered in prizes to amateur film makers by th 
National Safety First Association which will use th 
prize-winning efforts in its lecture campaign. Silent 
16mm. films are required illustrating how exemplary or 
foolish conduct can prevent or cause accidents. Tk 
Competition is divided into two sections, one dealing with 
road safety and the other with industrial safety. There ar 
three prizes of /25, £15 and f10 in each section. Though 
competitors will be given full liberty in the choice of subject. 
the Association is most anxious to acquire films dealing with 
the safety of young people, whether on the roads or at work 


* * * 


Educational Broadcasting.—Among the short serie 
of talks arranged for the holiday season is one by Monsieu 
E. M. Stéphan, who is so well known as a B.B.C. speaker. 
This time Monsieur Stéphan will talk in English about 
France at Work and Play, telling of the French countryside 
and the peasant in the fields and of how the small craftsman 
still plies his individual trade in spite of the competition ol 
modern great businesses. France is above everythin 
individualistic in her outlook and her work-people ar 
individual also. The first talk will be on August 5 a 
3.30 p.m., and in the second, on August 12, Monsieu 
Stéphan will discuss how the Frenchman and Frenchwoman 
spend their leisure time and the many differences that 
exist between us on the methods of spending a good time. 
Another series on how to look at various things is included 
in the West of England programme for August. On the 
3rd John Spalding tells ‘How to Look at the Seashore’ ; on 
August 12 Commander J. M. Scott discusses ‘ How to look 
at Ships'and on August 16 A. G. Street's subject is naturally 
‘How to look at a Farm.’ Commander Scott's talk is also 
being broadcast in the Regional programme on August 13, 
and on August 4, at 10 p.m., there will be a Camp-Fir 
Sing-Song from Hunting Butts Farm, Cheltenham, where 
1, 00 cadets from secondary schools throughout the 
country are camping. 


* * * 


The Thirty-First Annual Holiday Course in English, 
conducted by London University, for Overseas Students 
who are anxious to improve their knowledge of the English 
language and to gain an insight into English life and customs, 
commenced on July 15. This year no fewer than thirty 
different nationalities are represented amongst those wbo 
have been admitted to the Course. At a time when inter 
national relationships mean so much to the world, it would 
scarcely be possible to over-estimate the value of a course 0 
this kind, which brings together, for four weeks, a larg 
number of students from widely scattered countries, an 
which enables the students to make some contact with 
English language, literature and culture, under conditions 
which foster goodwill and understanding. 


* s & 


Essential Education Data, 1938-39, published by J. Eaton 
Hoskin, 24 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. combines 
a substantial desk blotter and diary for the school yea 
1938-39 and a handy reference of educational information: 
The editor had many years’ experience as a head master o 
a public secondary school and the publication, publish 
at 12s. 6d. net, has been widely approved. 
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INQUIRY INTO HOMEWORK AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES. 


By H. J. SCROGIE, B. A., A. K. C., West Ham Municipal Secondary School 


TEE subject of this article is not homework in general, 

but the out-of-school activities of 350 boys and 
girls of one school and the effects on them of the par- 
ticular homework set there. It attempts to supply a 
slight basis of quantitatively observed facts to the cloud 
of theorizing and declaiming on the subject so popular 
recently. 

A questionnaire was written and given to the whole 
of the junior part of the secondary school of whose staff 
the writer isa member. This school, in Greater London, 
is co-educational, with some 360 boys and 260 girls. 
It is organized into age groups (Forms) each of about 
120 boys and girls, subdivided into classes (A, B, C, D,) 
according to success in school work. The questionnaire 
was limited to Forms 2 (the lowest; age 11), 3 (12+), 
and 4 (13+), to lessen the work should the investigation 
prove useless; also because of the head master’s 
suspicion (and mine) that it might be less reliably 
answered in the upper school. To verify so far as 
possible the details given, a short covering note from 
the head master was enclosed, asking the parent to 
read the form, check the answers (written in school 
under my supervision) and sign it if satisfied. It may 
be remarked here that the attitude of parents was 
most helpful; three only raised objections, which 
were dispelled ; the remainder all signed, many in fact 
correcting or enlarging a good number of answers. 

The questions asked were of the type, '' Do you belong 
to the Scouts, Guides, or any sort of club? If so, give 
its name and say how much time you give to it." They 
were directed mainly to discovering the effects of school- 
life, including homework, upon outside social activities, 
hobbies, and health. 

The numbers of children belonging to Scouts, Guides 
or clubs were as follows : 


No. 1n Form Scouts, &c. % 
Form Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
2 . 54 66 20 18 37 27 
3. 63 59 15 29 24 49 
4 ... 47 62 I5 I5 32 24 


Many others had an evening occupied by church choir, 
school choir or orchestra, or had regular music lessons 
or practice at home : 


Choir, &c. Lessons, &c. 

Form Girls Boys Girls Boys 
2 45 Vs T 4 15 22 16 
3 v EN iva 2 IO 23 I4 
4s Pus Vs I IO 7 7 


The total number taking part in some musical activity 
was: 


Form Girls Boys 
2 pr I 25 (46%) 25 (38%) 
3 i T 23 (37%) I9 (32%) 
d us d n 8 (10%) 16 (20%) 


These figures are low, and become lower as school life 
advances ; but they cannot be judged in isolation. 


The number of boys and girls neither playing football, 
netball, &c., nor getting frequent exercise by cycling 
and athletics was : 


Form Girls Boys 
2 eg bus ku 3 12 
33 EA T I 4 
4 xs xs TK 4 


Lest these figures seem unduly optimistic, the numbers 
of those whose exercise was considered (by the writer, 
from his knowledge of the children and from the question- 
naire answers) sufficient or not, bearing in mind that all 
games are voluntary, that every child gets at least 
seventy-five minutes per week physical training, and 
that a child of 13 needs more time for sports than one 
two years younger, were : 


Insufficient Sufficient 
Form Girls Boys Girls Boys 
2. 19 8 32 (59%) 46 (69%) 
3 * 6 2 56 (89%) 53 (90%) 
4 3 8 40 (85%) 50 (81%) 


Now it is of course clear that these figures are not com- 
pletely objective, inasmuch as they rest—necessarily— 
on the writer’s idea of ''sufficiency " in games. The 
writer's judgment is at least not an impression, but is 
based on a careful, unbiased study of the pupils involved. 
But as it is not any absolute accuracy but the accuracy 
relative to each other of these percentages that enables 
us to judge the effect of school life on games, this 
subjectivity does not invalidate the evident conclusion 
that far from homework shortening the time given to 
sport by the boys and girls of this school, that time 
increases as school life advances. This argument is not 
finally conclusive for two reasons. First, we want to 
know what happens higher in the school, particularly 
at General School stage. Secondly, comparison of this 
year’s Forms 2, 3, 4, with each other is, although the 
numbers are fairly large, not so good as comparison of 
several different forms each with itself at later stages 
of school life would be. 

Some further light on the effect of homework on 
health is given by the figures concerning bedtimes. 
Tables are given for Forms 4, 3, and 2 respectively, 
there being no sex differences : 

Total number in bed by:— 


Form 4 8 8.30 9 9.30 10 10.30 II 11.30 
Mon. Fri. 1 Fi. 28 838 IOS. 109 
Sat. .. se J3 -Nii N 30 œ 84 78 99 ^ 106 109 
Sun... 2 5 24 54 95 107 109 
Form 3 
Mon. Fri. 5 25. +81 117. 122 
Sat. .. "ES - Na 7 70 i113 "120 122 
Sun... . 4 16 63 106 121 122 
Form 2 l 
. Mon.—Fri. .. 13. 4I. 90. 115 120 
Sat. .. PE. 8 Niz “qr > 77 113 N120 
Sun... . 9 34 78 103 II 120 


Whether these bedtimes are too late or too early we may 
leave to the doctors to discuss. But I have indicated 
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in the table for each form the surprisingly close approxi- 
mation of the week-day figures to those for half-an-hour 
later on Saturdays. Even Sunday shows a later bedtime 
than that for Monday to Friday. And no homework 1s 
set for the week-end. The evidence here is conclusive : The 
health of no child in this school is adversely affected by 
late nights caused by homework. Where late nights 
occur, some other cause must be found. 

Whether school life helped or hindered the growth of 
hobbies was our next inquiry. The questionnaire 
revealed that 53 per cent of Form 2 children, who had 
been in the school two or three months only, had one 
hobby, very often '' reading," or none at all; whereas 
Forms 3 and 4 showed similarly 38 per cent each. This 
secms a satisfactory widening of interests, possibly due 
to the hobbies exhibition held in the school every July. 
Altogether, two thirds of the pupils had one or two 
hobbies, but there was a remnant of nearly Io per cent 
without any. 

Now this IO per cent, and the decrease in musical 
activity noticed above, with perhaps a slight loss of 
clubs membership, has to be offset by the increasing 
activity in sports that we have noticed. Further, there 
are many other factors besides homework, affecting all 
these activities, such as adolescence with the change of 
interests it often brings, and consequences easily over- 
looked, e.g. the breaking of boys' voices destroying the 
only musical opportunity that many have. The amount 
of homework set in this school is one and a half hours* 
per evening (divided into thrce subjects) for Forms 2 and 
3 and 2 hours for Form 4. This is for Mondays to 
Fridays; Saturday (full holiday), Sunday, and school 
holidays carry no homework. This evidently allows 
sufficient time for each pupil to develop his or her own 
interests, and therefore cannot be termed excessive. 
Those whose sporting activities are insufficient are found 
to compensate by extra time spent in clubs or hobbies ; 
and vice versa. For example, R. B. (4b) has no club, 
little sport (swimming Friday evening, football Saturday 
morning once a fortnight), but gives his two hobbies— 
chemistry and woodwork—nine hours per week. T. J. 
(4b) with no club, only game football every Friday even- 
ing, says he spends sixteen hours per week stamp- 
collecting! H. B. (3b), no club, no exercise except 
cycling on fine Sundays, gives as his hobbies, reading, 
looking after pets, and model railways—twelve hours 
per week. One can allow a very large margin of error 
in these estimates of times, and still claim that homework 
leaves ample time for balanced development of all 
activities. This is reinforced by the following figures, of 
those children who, having no club, and insufficient or no 
exercise, have also few hobbies : 


9 


No One 4 wo 
Form Hobby Hobby Hobbies Total 
a ug 2 12 12 26 
3 1 1 7 9 
4 a 5 I 6 


Where homework, in fact, is least, there also outside 
development lags. 

Examples of the converse being true may also be 
supplied. E. J. (4a) spends one hour each evening, and 


* Just reduced by a new head master to one hour. 
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Saturday morning and afternoon in football, cricket, or 
swimming ; one hour each evening in chess, stamps or 
another of his seven hobbies. As he leaves school at 
4 p.m. and goes to bed at 9 p.m., he has still time for 
his two hours homework—which is always done. 
Another boy, among the best in schoolwork, and easily 
the best athlete of his vear, is F. B. (4a), who spends at 
least one hour every evening in games besides Saturday, 
and attends the cinema three times per week. 

Some other details, concerning first the hobbies and 
games, and secondly further uses of the questionnaire to 
the school, may be interesting. 

No less than twenty-seven hobbies were named. The 
most popular for girls was reading, for boys stamp- 
collecting. The chief surprise was that cigarette card 
collecting had only eight boys and one girl as adherents— 
probably a temporary lapse. The chief hobbies, with 
their followers, were : 


Form 2 Form 3 Form 4 Total 
Girls Boys Girls Bovs Girls Bovs Girls Bous 
Reading - 33 31 40 18 40 IQ 110 8 
Stamps. 2 33 1 30 3 25 14 88 
Knitting - 13 — 27 — 15 — 55 — 
Needlework  .. 14 — 22 — 11 — 47 — 
Cookery : 14 I 2 — 3 — 19 I 
Wood work ux — 10 — 6 — 12 — 28 
Meccano, &c. .. — 5 — 10 — 12 — 27 


As a group, the “ skilled artisan " hobbies—woodwork, 
meccano, model trains, chemistry, electricity and photo- 
graphy, were prominent, totalling sixty-two. Chess 
increased, nature study and fishing decreased, with age. 
Hiking and writing appeared only in Form 4. 

Games are played not only because and if they are 
enjoyed, but also because and if there is ample provision 
of grounds, &c., and the figures which follow reveal the 
second rather than the first factor. Football, cricket 
and netball show a consistently large following, as there 
are facilities in the district, though not of the best, for 
large numbers to play : 


Form 2 Form 3 Form 4 

Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Football T — 49 = 45 = 43 
Cricket Ud P 34 == 34 D 35 
Netball 49 —— 50 — 32 = 


Swimming reflects the regular weekly organization of 
school parties to the Council’s excellent swimming baths 
at reduced rates, and the increasing number of those 
taught to swim. Tennis shows the introduction to the 
girls during their third term of a new game and its 
immediate popularity ; for boys an introduction post- 
poned for lack of courts to the upper school. 


Form 2 Form 3 Form 4 

Swimming (Girls) 19— 31— 28— 
Boys) 10—29 20— 5I 31—59 

Tennis (Girls) .. 2— 44— 38— 
(Boys) 2— 4 0—50 0—44 


And there is a third group of sports whose following is 
consistently small. Of these, skating depends on the 
rink in the district. 

Form2 Form3 Form 4 


Skating = 4 11 9 
Gymnastics . 11 11 7 
Table Tennis .. 4 3 9 
Boxing pt 2 — — 


Rowing 2 I I 
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Finally, we come to the question, of what use is this 
questionnaire to the school? First, it suggests very 
strongly that the amount of homework set in this school 
is not excessive, nor, perhaps less strongly but reinforced 
by evidence of school work, is it insufficient. It is thus a 
definite guide in a primary matter of school policy, 
although it does not, of course, offer any evidence 
bearing on the possibility that school work would not 
suffer by a reduction of homework in the second and 
third forms. Secondly, the completed questionnaire 
forms will be handed to the form teachers and should 
provide them with some unusual material for the better 
understanding of their pupils. Thirdly, it has suggested 
possible explanations of the backwardness of some. One 
amazing example may be given. J. E., a girl of 2d at the 
time, aged 11, informed the writer in reply to his question- 
ing that she went regularly to the cinema four times per 
week, leaving home about 8.15 p.m. and therefore not 
being in bed much before midnight. This explained 
immediately her dullness and apathetic lack of energy. 
It was one of the considerations that suggested the 
advisability of the questionnaire, particularly as her 
frankness disclosed her total lack of suspicion that any- 
thing wrong was occurring. Now, according to the 
questionnaire, she goes twice a week—Saturday afternoon 
and one evening—and is in bed every evening by 
9.30 p.m. In wakefulness, energy, concentration, and 
desire to work she has improved distinctly. 


Altogether, there was much less excessive cinema-going, 
and much less difference between the sexes, than might 
have been expected. Of the 351 boys and girls, twenty- 
three (64 per cent) went more than once a week (of whom 
only one—and a brilliant boy athletically and scholasti- 
cally—went three times), another 41 per cent went once 
a week, while 74 per cent (twenty-six) did not go at all. 
The only distinguishable difference between the sexes 
was that 45 per cent girls and 50 per cent boys went 
once or more. The difference, too, between the classes 
was small: attendances once or more per week were 
49 per cent A classes, 40 per cent B" classes, 
47 per cent C" classes and 55 per cent D ” classes. 

Other possible causes of backwardness disclosed were 
late bedtimes, very fully occupied evenings meaning 
homework scrappily done (as already discovered by 
teachers) and, especially, Hebrew classes. 

The Jews form a special problem. A certain profi- 
ciency in Hebrew is required by them for their equivalent 
to Confirmation, and a few pupils may, for special 
purposes, continue this study until they are at least 
eighteen years old. In the three junior forms investi- 
gated, there were accordingly fifteen boys and seven 
girls attending the language classes arranged by the 
Synagogue, apart from a dozen or so Jews who did not 
doso. The number of attendances each per week varies 
from three to six, the length of each attendance from 
one to two and a quarter hours, the total amount of 
time in study from four and a half to eight and a half 
hours per week. Twelve attend on Tuesday and Thursday 
5.30 p.m. to 7 p.m., Saturday Ir.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., 
and Sunday 10.30 a.m. tor p.m. Three others omit the 
Saturday morning lesson. Two more include Saturday 
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and add another forty-five minutes to both evenings. 
Three attend on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
one for an hour per evening, two for two and a quarter 
hours per evening, and each also attends on Sunday. 
One boy attends for three evenings for two hours each, 
with Saturday and Sunday, and one boy four evenings, 
one and a half hours each, plus Saturday and Sunday. 
Monday is his free day, so he then goes to a Jewish club. 

The results of thisare plain. Every one of these twenty- 
two is seriously overworked, even though that may 
not be shown in school work immediately. It is sugges- 
tive that of the fourteen (of the twenty-two) who have 
been in the school one year or more, ten are in the C or 
D divisions (including one boy who had to do the first 
year again) instead of an average of 6'3 non-Jews in 
every fourteen. One only, of the fifteen boys involved, 
plays games with the school; nine play none—t.e. 45 
per cent of the boys not playing games are Jews. 
Possibly three of the seven girls get sufficient exercise. 

This also illustrates a racial difference, that the Jews 
do not display the same keenness for outdoor games and 
sports as the British youth, for whereas one-third of the 
total number of boys belong to some form of club, eight 
of the fifteen Jewish boys do—a figure supported by pre- 
vious observation in the school. Hobbies of a more adult 
kind—reading of history or literature, chess, billiards, 
and so on—also appear somewhat more frequently than 
usual, and this is an indication of the improvement in 
school work that many would show if the pressure of 
the Hebrew classes were relieved. Whether this latter 
can be effected by a talk between the head master and 
the Chief Rabbi remains to be seen. 

Finally, let it be emphasized again that this inquiry 
was limited to part of one school, and that, suggestive 
as it is of general conclusions, these may quite possiblv 
be subjected to the same limitation. This restriction is 
its virtue, not defect. Homework deserves, because of 
its importance, to be the great topic of Press and 
conversation that itis. But it deserves better. It should 
be the subject of investigation as scientific and objective 
as possible, not merely popular—or professional—oratory. 
If such an inquiry as this one—improved, we may hope, 
by experience and criticism—is made in many schools, 
and the results synthesized, then our many opinions on 
this subject of the effects of homework may be trans- 
formed into knowledge. 


Last year, the ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION BuREAUX (ASLIB) produced a valuable 
Select List of Standard British Scientific and Technical 
Books " (see the Journal, July, 1937, page 450), which 
provided a classified collection of works still in print and 
representing authoritatively the subjects covered. <A 
second edition has now appeared, which has been revised 
and augmented by sections on agriculture and medicine 
and surgery, the latter compiled by the British Medical 
Association. 

* * * 

According to a recent issue of The Readers’ Guide to the 
Halifax Public Libraries, that town spends about £1,500 
annually on new books and replacements; in 1937, more 
than 5,000 new volumes were acquired, about 80 per cent 
of which were suggested by readers. Some 20,000 use the 
libraries of the town. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


DENMARK 


Danish education has always been inspired by the 
priority which it came to occupy in the 
War of 1864 minds e liberal thinkers in "tie last 
an incentive. 3 : 
century, who, believing in freedom and 
democracy, felt that the power to overcome Denmark's 
difficulties—particularly those created by the pessimism 
induced by the country's defeat in the war with Prussia 
in 1864—must be sought among the common people, the 
peasants and the workers. In addition to the necessary 
technical foundations of culture, every citizen must have 
the '' emotional side of his nature educated and formed in 
such a way that the succeeding generations are fully con- 
scious of the unity of the nation and of the supremacy of 
collective over personal interests. 
Thus wrote the Minister of Education last year; he 
went on to say that the fact that many 


Compulsory — of the provisions of the Law of 1814 are 
since 1814, still in force to-day, shows how clearly 


the legislators grasped the idea of pro- 
gress, for obligatory state school attendance was thereby 
instituted from 7 to 14. Though private education is now 
allowed, the vast majority of children attend State primary 
schools, for of 456,000 children of school age, 420,000 are 
educated in them. 

In 1903, secondary education was generally introduced, 
and to-day schools which can be attended 
by all children over rr years old exist in 
all provincial towns and in many of those 
smaller villages served by the railways. These schools have 
a school-leaving examination and prepare for higher educa- 
tion of various kinds. Attendances of pupils not intending 
to continue their education further after the examination 
have reached such a high figure that a reform project has 
been elaborated by a former Minister ; 
he recommends the following reforms in 
order to keep these pupils at the primary 
schools: (x) to add the word practical to their title as 
being more likely to arouse interest ; (2) to add an eighth 
class so that the length of schooling is the same as in the 
secondary schools, which would, incidentally, provide posts 
for unemployed teachers, and (3) to devote a good deal of 
time to manual work and physical culture and to include 
the study of the history of civilization, experimental 
physics and German and English. The project also includes 
the provision of more rural school buildings and recommends 
compulsory attendance throughout the year and not only 
during the winter—which has been the practice in rural 
schools-—and the addition of natural history, hygiene and 
two foreign languages to the curriculum. 

The greatest improvement in State education, however, 

is the law passed last vear increasing the 

Reform of 1937. former minimum of 5,200 hours of in- 

struction for the seven school years to 
6,480 for every school in the country ; this increase is 
primarily occupied by new subjects introduced with a view 
to meeting special interests in the last year of school such 
as handicrafts, needlework, housework, gymnastics and 
foreign languages. This reform provides also for free school 
material, tuition only having hitherto been free, better 
school buildings and sanitary arrangements, baths and 
playing fields. 

The administration of the urban municipal primary 
schools is the direct responsibility of the 
Minister who is assisted by trained 
inspectors and advisers, but there is an 
intermediate body in each county for the 
rural municipal schools, the School 
Board; this consists of the County Governor, a dean and 
three other members chosen by the County Council and a 


Secondary 
Education. 


Projected 
Reforms. 


Primary School 
Administration— 
Final 
Responsibility. 


County Educational Adviser—a county teacher selected 
from among the profession who acts as secretary to the 
Board and adviser to the schools. The Board's duties are 

supervisory but it has the right to appoint teachers. 
The local authority over the schools lies with the Muni- 
cipal Council and the Schools Committee 


„ appointed by it consisting of five mem- 
n bers (which may include the parish in- 
Committee cumbent), which deals with instructional 


details and reports on any case where the 
Council takes a decision, e.g. appointments—subject to the 
Ministry’s approval—and finance. Finally, there may be 
set up a Parents’ Council of three mem- 
bers chosen by and from the parents ; 
this body has the right to be present 
during instruction, to report to the Schools Committee and, 
with it, to make recommendations as to appointments and 
to details of the annual examinations. The continued 
democratization of the country has resulted in this very 
liberal system which also affects the 
position of the teachers, the head of a 
school not being sovereign but being 
assisted by a teachers’ council which appoints its own 


—Parents’ 
Councils. 


—Teachers’ 
Council. 


chairman. A village school may model its programme on 

F that of the towns and there is no limit 

—Freedom of to the number of hours devoted to any 
Curriculum. 


one subject nor to the scope of the 
teaching, but the curriculum is drawn up by the Municipal 
Council on the basis of a draft by the Schools Committee, 
subject to confirmation by the School Board in rural schools 
and by the Ministry in urban schools. 

The State schools enable even children from poor homes 
to proceed to the school-leaving examina- 
tion, there being no fees to pay, and as this 
is a pre-requisite for the university, and 
as a university education is required for all important posts 
in the public service, the schools thus contribute to the 
democratization of society, as they do also in the case of 
commercial, professional and domestic science colleges. 

In addition, however, to these various kinds of specialized 

. after-school training, the education of the 
Te En adult Dane is also provided for by the 
: Folk High School movement whose wide- 
spread development dates from the Danish-Prussian war 
of 1864, and which has spread all over Scandinavia and 
Finland. It is intimately linked up with the Danish Heath 
Societv, whose programme of heathland reclamation gave a 
practical outlet to the desire for a national renaissance 
inspired in the Folk High Schools by the teachings of 
Grundtvig, who tried to drive everything dogmatic, dead 
and rationalistic out of the school, and who laid emphasis 
on the vital personality of the teacher. Tribute is constantly 
paid by plain country people to the purpose in life, the 
interests acquired beyond their immediate environment, 
created not by personal study so much as by lectures 
delivered on what might be thought to be strangely remote 
subjects, such as Greek and Scandinavian mythology, the 
religious development of Israel, the literature of the world 
and the history of Denmark and the North. 

Received : Danish Foreign Office Journal, Bulletin of the 
International Bureau of Education, Informations Pédagogiques 
Internationales, Internationale Zeitschrift für Erziehung. 


Equality of 
Opportunity. 


Through the services of Messrs. Educational Cine Sound 
Services, of Chopwell, and Chester-le-Street, Durham, 
schools of the north are to have not only a complete pro- 
jector and school films service, but a centre where, by lectures 
and practical application, the educational film, its production 
and uses may be discussed, and where teachers' ideas may 
be exchanged. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


Mr. T. R. N. Crorts, Head Master of the Masonic 
Schools, Bushey, has retired after twenty-three years in 
office. An old boy of Rugby, and a scholar and Goldsmith 
Exhibitioner at Caius College, Cambridge, Mr. Crofts 
graduated with second classes in the Classical Tripos and 
the Modern Language Tripos. After serving as an 
assistant master at Glenalmond and Merchant Taylors' 
School, E.C., he was appointed Head Master of Roan 
School, Greenwich, in 1911. He transferred to Bushey 
five years later. During his Head Mastership there have 
been many additions to the School—cricket pavilion, 
shooting range, modern dressing rooms—-and he has been 
responsible for the scheme for rebuilding the Chapel. 
Tours in Germany by the School Hockey XI and return 
visits by their opponents are among the many happy 
innovations he has introduced. Outside school life 
Mr. Crofts has been Chief Modern Language Editor to 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. and he has written a number of 
books on modern languages. 
* * * 


AMONG the staff changes announced by the Scottish 
Education Department we notice the retirements of three 
chief inspectors, Mr. G. Andrew, C.B.E., Dr. D. H. 
Crawford and Mr. F. W. Michie. Mr. Andrew, who is a 
graduate of Aberdeen and Oxford, entered Scottish 
educational service as Classical Master in Hillhead High 


School, Glasgow. He was appointed to the Inspectorate 
in 1901 and, after serving in various Districts, was placed 
in charge of the Glasgow and Bute District in 1922, and 
became H.M. Senior Chief Inspector of Schools in 
Scotland in 1935. The C.B.E. was conferred upon him 
in 1937 in recognition of his services to Scottish educa- 
tion. Dr. Crawford, who graduated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity and was subsequently a lecturer there, was appointed 
to the Inspectorate in 1904, after a short period of 
service in the Department's office in London. In 
addition to his service in other districts, Dr. Crawford 
served for many years in Aberdeen and was appointed 
Chief Inspector in charge of the Northern Division in 
1935. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on Dr. Craw- 
ford by Aberdeen University in 1937. Mr. Michie is a 
graduate of Aberdeen, and he was appointed to the 
Inspectorate in 1901, after some years’ service as a 
science master in the High School of Dundee. Mr. Michie 
served in many parts of the country as H.M. Inspector 
until his appointment as Chief Inspector in 1932. 


* * * 


The successor to Mr. A. H. Whipple, Director of 
Education for Nottingham, is to be Mr. F. Stephenson, 
Director of Education at Wallasey since 1933. 


ONLOOKER. 


— —— — — 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PROMISE—AND DIFFICULTIES—OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATORS 


I have read with interest the leading article in the July 
issue of The Journal of Education. It contains an excel- 
lent summary of the most important questions discussed 
at the recent Annual Conference of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions, and with your 
comments on those questions I am, for the most part, 
in full agreement. 

Your references, however, to what you call the 
dilemma in which technical teachers are placed " seem 
to me to call for some comment. Without denying the 
existence of such a dilemma, I submit that your remarks 
rather exaggerate its magnitude. You state, for 
example, that '' to associations of teachers the problem 
(of bringing pressure to bear upon Governments) is 
complicated by the fact that all of them are avowedly 
non-political in constitution." It is only too easy for an 
association to shirk its responsibilities to the community 
by hiding behind that delightfully vague word non- 
political" and the majority of associations would 
probably carry far more weight if they admitted quite 
frankly that nine-tenths of their activities are, and 
should be, political in the true sense of the word. 

According to the dictionary definition, politics is 
that part of ethics which relates to the regulation and 
government of a nation or state for the preservation of 
its safety, peace and prosperity." When an association 
presses a Government to raise the school-leaving age its 
action is usually regarded as non-political, whereas, in 
reality, that action is essentially political.“ Any 
problem which concerns the welfare of the community 
is political and the “ dividing line referred to in the 


last paragraph of your article appears to me to be a 
purely imaginary one. As Prof. Levy pointed out in 
his brilliant address at the Annual Conference in question, 
it is high time that the problems of government were 
removed from the realms of party politics and regarded 
as essentially a social science. 

Educationists in all parts of the world are nowadays 
adopting the same standpoint, and the stirring address 
of Dr. George Norlin, delivered recently to the Honours 
Convocation of the University of Colorado, illustrates this 
fact. Dr. Norlin quoted the ancient philosopher 
Lucretius as follows: It is sweet to look upon the 
mighty contests of war arrayed along the plains without 
yourself sharing in the danger; it is sweet to hold the 
lofty and serene positions well fortified by the learning 
of the wise from which you may look down upon others 
and see them wandering all about and going astray in 
their search for the path of life . . . their striving night 
and day with surpassing effort to struggle up to the 
summit of power and be masters of the world." “I 
confess," added Dr. Norlin, " my inability to rise to 
such philosophical aloofness at a time when the very 
citadels of learning and wisdom are the least secure 
from the wild forces which seek to master the world.“ 

As I see it, then, the dilemma in which technical 
teachers are placed, when they examine such problems 
as the world situation, is not “ shall we, as a group of 
educationists, attempt to bring pressure to bear on 
Governments? but rather how, in Heaven's name, 
can we make that pressure effective? 

A. C. R. RITCHIE, 
President 
(Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions) 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the July Competition is A. J. O.“; 
proxime accessit “ Martin." 

The second joint winner of the May Competition was 
Mr. F. G. Berthoud, 24 Bourg de Four, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

The winner of the June Competition was Mr. Cyril V. 
Merrett, but as he had been awarded a prize within the 
previous twelve months the award reverts to Hesperus, 
who is asked to send name and address. 


We classify the sixteen versions received as follows : 


Class I.—4A. J. O., Martin, Old Colwyn, J. E. M., Tula. 

Class II.—Yendu, H. S. W., Escalator, Victor, Lolita, 
G. E. M., Borderer. 

Class II I.—Onyx, Neville, June, Numéro. 


POEM BY RAMON DE CAMPOAMOR 
En el cristal de un espejo 
A los cuarenta me vi, 
Y, hallándome feo y viejo, 
De rabia el cristal rompí. 


Del alma en la transparencia 
Mi rostro entonces miré, 
Y tal me vi en la conciencia 
Que el corazón me rasgué. 


Y es que, en perdiendo el mortal 
La fe, juventud y amor, 
Se mira al espejo, y . . . mal! 
Se ve en el alma, y . . . peor! 


TRANSLATED BY “A. J. O.” 
I saw my image in a glass 
When I was forty vears of age, 
And, finding it both plain and old, 
I broke the mirror in my rage. 


On the clear surface of my soul 
A steady gaze at once I bent, 

And I in conscience such appeared 
That, at the sight, my heart was rent. 


And so it is, when once a man 
Feels faith and youth and love depart, 
"Iis bad to gaze upon a glass, 
"Iis worse to see within the heart. 
A. J. O. 


Ramón de Campoamor, after whose identity two or 
three competitors ask with interest, was a post- Romantic 
poet (his dates are 1817-1901) most of whose work is of 
a realistic, unsentimental kind and who represents a 
reaction from the lyrical, picturesque and often highly 
coloured verse of Rivas, Espronceda and Zorrilla. 
G. E. M. will find a good edition of his selected works 
(he was very prolific) in the well-known and inexpensive 
Clasicos Castellanos series, published by La Lectura and 
obtainable, in normal times, through any foreign“ 
bookseller. 

The poem set for translation illustrates the remarkable 
conciseness to which the Spanish language lends itself 
in the hands of a master. We are too apt to think of 
it merely as an instrument of eloquence, as a medium 
for word-painting on the grand scale. This, as Zorrilla, 
Valle-Inclán, Miró and many other writers have shown, 
it can be, but it is forceful as well as rich, and its 
abundance of rhymes makes possible in verse what in 
English can only be done in prose. Competitors who 


experimented with this poem soon found that to preserve 
its form intact was impossible: they could either expand 
the line and pad it, where necessary, with epithets, or 
they could keep the short line and sacrifice one of the 
two rhymes in each stanza. Those who refused to accept 
one of these alternatives came without exception to grief. 
Which of the two is ideally preferable is a moot 
question ; but, if we judge by the results of this com- 
petition, we must on the whole decide in favour of the 
second. The prize version, that of A. J. O., which 
is printed above, is not perfect, but it preserves the spirit 
of the original, and with a little more polishing would 
probably have been inmejorable. ‘‘Old Colwyn,” who may 
be taken as the best representative of those who chose 
the other alternative, is suggestive of one of the later 

Romantics, the very antithesis of Campoamor : 

I peered at forty in a mirror's face, 
Wishful to find out how my beauty wore ; 
But Time of this had left me little trace ; 
Angered I flung the crystal on the floor. 


and spoils the final antithesis with a Browningesque 
rhyme : 
. Are shrunken, shrivelled—melancholy topic ! 
But, sought for in the soul—they’re microscopic ! 


This final antithesis was evidently, to many competitors, 
the most interesting part of the poem. Somehow the 
most obvious rendering of it scarcely sounded English: 
" Yendu's " 

He looks into the glass, and . . . bad! 

He gazes in his soul, and . . . worse. 


“Tula,” whose attempt to combine the short line and 
the double rhyme landed her in the enormity : 
I looked when forty of age 


was perhaps the most successful here : 


"Iis bad when he looks in the glass 
And. . . worse when he peers in his soul! 


J. E. M's ' attempt was also among the better ones: 


The glass shows up an uglier face; 
The soul reveals an uglier still. 


“H. S. W.,“ who was careful to reproduce the exact 
rhyme-scheme, was less happy with 


He finds ill there—but worse the truth 
His gaze into the soul reveals. 


and, in order to preserve his rhymes, was forced into 
phrases like Anger surged through all my being, of 
which Campoamor would have been quite incapable. 
“ Escalator,” in the second stanza, could only find 
“cold” as a rhyme for "soul." ‘‘ Yendu," at the same 
point, had to change his metre—which would never do! 
Martin's“ version ran smoothly but was marred by 
phrases like that of “ H. S. W." just quoted. 


J. E. M." writes to second the proposal that we 
should try a Greek Competition, and adds a plea for a 
translation from English prose into Latin—a suggestion 
which might prove more popular, we fancy. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following Latin prose passage : 


ARS POETICA 


Multos juvenes carmen decepit. Nam quisque versum 
pedibus instruxit sensumque tencriorem verborum ambitu 
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intexuit, putavit se continuo in Heliconem venisse. Sic 
forensibus ministeriis exercitati frequenter ad carminis 
tranquillitatem tanquam ad portum feliciorem refugerunt, 
credentes facilius poema exstrui posse, quam controversiam 
sententiolis vibrantibus pictam. 

Ceterum neque generosior spiritus vanitatem amat, neque 
concipere aut edere partum mens potest nisi ingenti flumine 
litterarum inundata. Refugiendum est ab omni verborum, 
ut ita dicam, vilitate et sumendae voces a plebe summotae, 
ut fiat “ odi profanum volgus et arceo.” Praeterea 
curandum est ne sententiae emineant extra corpus orationis 
expressae, sed intexto vestibus colore niteant. Homerus 
testis et lyrici Romanusque Vergilius et Horatii curiosa 
felicitas. Ceteri enim aut non viderunt viam qua iretur 
ad carmen, aut visam timuerunt calcare. 

Ecce belli civilis ingens opus quisquis attigerit, nisi plenus 
litteris, sub onere labetur. Non enim res gestae versibus 
comprehendendae sunt, quod longe melius historici faciunt, 
sed per ambages deorumque ministeria et fabulosum senten- 
tiarum tormentum praecipitandus est liber spiritus, ut 
potius furentis animi vaticinatio appareat quam religiosae 
orationis sub testibus fides. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 545, must reagh 
the office by the first post on September 1, 1938, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. The final award will be made by the Editors, 
whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1938. i 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (sav, 11 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a r-in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (sav ; in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 
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Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement; sound information; apt illustration; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development — are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. '' Fine 
writing " should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

The Candidate's full name in block letters, 
The Candidate's age /ast birthday. This is essential ; 
. The name and address of the Candidate's school ; 
. The title of the essay ; 
. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate's age ; 
(b That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


(CoU NM n 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition, 
and it should be posted to : 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Davies's.—This well-known tutorial college in Holland 
Park has decided to offer scholarships for secretarial 
training, one for girls under the age of 21, and another for 
women over 21. Bursaries will also be awarded on the 
same age basis. The course of training for secretarial 
students includes history, languages, public speaking and 
office routine and special lectures are given by distinguished 
visitors on national and local government. 


+ * * 


The Careers Master.—The I. A. A. M. has just published 
(price 3d.) a pamphlet with the above title. Based on the 
experience of many masters, the pamphlet contains hints 
on the estimation of a pupil’s ability for particular careers, 
where to get information about careers, vocational guidance 
and the placing of boys, and concludes with a short list of 
some useful books for the careers master. The pamphlet 
is the work of a special committee, who may be congratu- 
lated on a very useful bit of work. 


** * * 


Exhibition of Children's Drawings.—^Arranged by the 
London County Council, and held at the County Hall, this 
Exhibition comprised 500 drawings, designs and paintings 
chosen from no less than 4,000 specimens submitted by 
about 500 schools of all types, from the infants’ school to 
the secondary school. A special section was devoted to the 
work of teachers and training college students, and another 
gave examples of work in this class from public, preparatory 
and private schools. The teaching of art in the Council’s 
schools has changed a great deal during recent years. 
Formerly, children were taught to copy from objects in the 
belief that art was largely a matter of getting a likeness. 
Now the methods of teaching have changed. Art is no 
longer regarded as an effort to imitate the appearance of 
the natural world, but rather as an effort to express the 
realization of its underlying harmony. Moreover, those 
who are concerned in the teaching of art have discovered 
that children have their own individual approach to it; 
and the modern method of teaching allows this individuality 
to develop. As a result, drawing has now become one of the 
most popular subjects in the school curriculum. A feature 
of the new method of teaching is that it can be applied by a 
non-specialist teacher, provided, of course, that the teacher 
has the right outlook. 
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ON CHOOSING A CAREER 


By A. GRAY JONES, M.A., B.Litt. 


II is a moot point how far the boys and girls of 

to-day can choose their careers. For many millions 
there is and can be no choice. Predestined by family 
circumstances, inadequate education and a modest share 
of talent and ability, they must fit somehow as cogs into 
the wage-system, knowing no real security of employ- 
ment but a great deal of hardship and insecurity. Mass 
production and mechanization have robbed them of the 
creative joy of craftsmanship. The system of production 
for profit and not for use gives them no share in the 
wealth of the nation: they may literally never know 
what it is to be politically independent and economically 
secure. Moreover, influence and wealth count more than 
ever in the struggle for advancement and it is as true 
to-day as it was when Johnson wrote out of the depths 
of his own experience, 


“ Slow rises worth by poverty depressed." 


) 


The word career and all that it connotes applies, 
in fact, only to a small percentage of our nation. Only 
the more fortunate boys and girls in our secondary and 
public schools can choose what career to follow, instead 
of having the choice dictated for them by their environ- 
ment and lack of means. The question then is how are 
they to know what careers are open to them and which 
they should choose. Are they to be guided to the right 
openings or should they be led to think out this problem 
for themselves? Indeed, it may happen that an 
embarrassing amount of information about careers will 
be offered them and ample guidance. But unless their 
own interest is aroused and they try to think out for 
themselves what career they would like to follow or are 
best fitted to follow, the information and guidance will 
not be of much use. 

Information there must be: it should be accurate, 
easily ascertained and relevant. It is, for example, no 
help to a would-be surgeon to tell him that he can obtain 
information about medical courses from the registrars of 
various colleges without telling him what are the 
specialized branches of surgery, what particular qualifi- 
cations of brain, temperament and eye are required in 
each and how best to set about obtaining the required 
diplomas or degrees. Nor will it do to tell a would-be 
librarian what openings there are in librarianship without 
explaining the broad distinctions between public, 
reference, and educational libraries, the need for univer- 
sity degrees in the higher branches, and the certainty of 
inadequate salaries in all but a few posts. 


Psychological or other guidance may be most helpful. 
An individual test of general and specific abilities such 
as that devised by the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology may often warn a would-be solicitor from 
entering the legal profession when he would do far better 
asa civil engineer. The experience of older people aware 
of the usual pitfalls may guide the beginner into the 
career that promises to be most suited to his qualities 


of mind and heart. And it must be admitted that as one 
ounce of practice may be often worth a ton of theory, 
so a short talk with a qualified, experienced, and suc- 
cessful professional man may be more helpful than the 
close study of half a dozen detailed books on the choice 
of careers. 


Parents and teachers are increasingly aware of these 
truths and much useful work on these lines is being 
developed by careers masters and by government 
departments. The Ministry of Labour has, for example, 
brought out in conjunction with the Associations of 
Headmasters and Headmistresses a useful, if academic, 
series of pamphlets entitled ‘‘ The Choice of Careers " 
series. And publishers have found of late and especially 
since the economic crisis of 1929-31 that a good book on 
careers is a best-seller. 


Thus Careers for our Daughters, by Miss D. W. 
Hughes, gives a concise and readable summary of the 
careers open to girls. Every conceivable type of career 
seems to be mentioned from accountancy to broad- 
casting. We have closely tested the section on the 
téaching profession and it has proved to be accurate and 
sensible. This is a book that should be in the library of 
every girls’ school. 


The careers master at Harrow School, Dr. E. A. 
Laborde, gives some sane and intelligible advice to 
parents and their boys on Choosing a Career. The needs 
of the employer and the qualities of character required 
for success in a given career are described and concise 
information about the main groups of careers is provided : 
this again is a book to be at once placed in the careers 
section of the school library. 


The Road to Success, a symposium on Careers for 
Women, edited by Mrs. M. I. Cole, will be useful for 
sixth formers and university women rather than for the 
rank and file. How to succeed in anything from beauty 
culture to political work is the theme of twenty contn- 
butors: we particularly like the frank and helpful 
essays of Miss Storm Jameson and Mrs. Cole. 


Choosing Your Life Work* is an American volume that 
can be of little use on this side of the Atlantic, so 
different are the conditions here. The Personal Analysis, 
a series of chapters on how to choose a vocation, seems 
to be beyond the capacity of a normal boy or girl, but 
will be of considerable help to adults. Comprehensive 
information is also given about a multitude of possible 
American careers. 


1 Careers for our Daughters. By D. W. HucHEs. (3s. 6d. 
net. Black. 
Choosing a Career. By Dr. E. D. LABORDE. Cheap Edition. 


(3s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 


3 The Road to Success: Twenty 
Career for Women. Edited by MARGARET I. COLE. 
Methuen.) 


4Choosing your Life Work. By Dr. W. ROSENGARTEN. 
(12s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 


Essays on the Choice of a 
(7s. 6d. net. 
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ALTERNATIVE HANDWORK OR ELEMENTARY ENGINEERING 
COURSE IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By H. W. EDWARDS, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Head Master, Heckmondwike Grammar School 


ADDRESSING the annual general meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Education Committees at Bournemouth recently, 
Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education, dealing with secondary schools, 
said, ‘‘ Forty-six per cent of secondary school leavers 
enter professional or commercial jobs, and no less than 
20 per cent go into industrial or manual occupations.” 

He then proceeded to ask, Are the schools equipped 
to deal with all three types whom they produce— 
university student, professional and commercial man, 
industrial or manual workers? He said, Better 
entrance tests and more flexible leaving examinations 
would seem to be in the right direction, but the trouble 
is deeper, and underneath is found the old struggle 
between tradition and freedom.“ 

Mr. Lindsay touched on one point here among others 
which has considerably exercised the minds of those 
interested in secondary education since the War. Some, 
thinking perhaps only in terms of cities and large centres 
of population, have visualized the segregation at Io or 
II plus of the three classes Mr. Lindsay mentions: the 
future university student and professional man into the 
grammar school; the future commercial man into the 
junior commercial college; and the future industrial 
and manual worker into the junior technical or Hadow 
senior school. Others, like the writer, whose experience 
has been related to urban districts, have been equally 
concerned to maintain an open path and steadily flowing 
stream of the best brains from the elementary schools 
into the secondary schools, but have also realized the 
need for a steady flow of some of the best products of 
the secondary schools back into industry. 

Rather than attempt the segregation at the early age 
of ro or rr plus of the nation's future workers into three 
watertight groups they prefer a choice of alternative 
courses within the secondary school at the age of r4 plus. 
There are in this country to-day, I think, a greater 
number than is realized of such secondary schools which, 
with the encouragement of enlightened local education 
Authorities, have been developing successfully along 
multiple bias lines. In so far as their experience may 
be of interest in meeting and solving the general problem 
referred to by Mr. Lindsay, I am attempting to outline 
in this article what has been effected in one of these 


schools. 
k * * 


THs is an almost purely industrial area in the heavy 

woollen district of Yorkshire, where the main 
population is engaged in spinning, weaving or engineer- 
ing. The Grammar School is a mixed one of some 450 
pupils, with well-established advanced courses in mathe- 
matics and science, and in modern studies: it has good 
foundation leaving scholarships, wins a fair number of 
county major and university scholarships and has a 
sound reputation at the universities. Art, law, medicine, 


engineering, textiles, the Church, an odd one or two to 
Sandhurst, along with teaching, have absorbed its 
university candidates over the last forty years, and some 
of these have added considerable distinction to their 
professions: the school can, therefore, safely claim to 
be.a good secondary school. The six or eight or ten, 
however, who proceed to a university course are only a 
small proportion of the ninety or so leavers every year, 
and it is the problem of the great majority with which 
this article is mainly concerned. 

Some years ago a chance remark at a meeting of the 
local Chamber of Commerce set me thinking: the 
speaker complained that the head masters of secondary 
schools '' collared ” all the best boys for their sixth form 
and the university, with the result that all the best 
brains were lost to local industry. Analysis of the situa- 
tion in the area led to the conclusion that he was mainly 
right in his contention. Since the r9o2 Balfour Act, 
the elementary schools have been creamed of their 
brainiest product, who, by scholarship or otherwise, have 
passed on to the secondary school: the best of these 
pass on to the sixth form and into the professions, either 
direct or via the university, and only a very few of them 
ultimately enter industry and commerce, and then only 
through the higher branches as technicians. At the 
same time, the great majority of the secondary school 
boys who leave at 16 to enter industry or commerce, 
do so as black-coated workers, and not on the production 
side. 

In so far as little or no part of this creamed elementary 
school product has entered industry on the works side, 
so far has this system worked to the detriment of industry 
generally, in that foremen and managers have since 1902 
had to be chosen from outside the most intelligent of 
the product of our educational system. For the general 
welfare of British industry, foremen and managers are 
required who have intelligent technique as well as 
manipulative skill. 

Foremen and managers, as well as new entrants to 
the manufacturing and commercial class, should nor- 
mally be recruited from the most intelligent group who 
have had advantages of a good secondary education to 
broaden their knowledge, to train and develop their 
intelligence, to develop their physique ; they should also 
have had the opportunities offered by the manifold 
out-of-school activities of a good secondary school to 
give them confidence and poise. 

Their course must be one that admits them to the 
School Certificate Examination and, at the same time, 
introduces them sufficiently to tools, machines, construc- 
tion and design, to allow them to commence work at 
16 plus in the mill or engineering shop, and quickly to 
reach and pass ahead of the ex-elementary boy, who at 
16 has had two years at the bench. There must be at 
the same time such a grouping of the school curriculum 


Ut 


20 


as will inculcate a feeling of the dignity and usefulness 
of the craftsman's skill as well as the more academic 
type of knowledge. 

The basis of the handicraft course here is, therefore, 
a double period of workshop practice for every boy from 
entry into the school up to at least the fourth form, so 
that the ordinary boy gets three years' woodwork and 
one year's metal work before he specializes. When he 
does the latter, he takes four extra periods metalwork, 
with one period for geometrical drawing, in the fourth 
form, and four periods woodwork in the fifth form. 

Throughout the school all boys take two periods in 
art each week, and all handicraft candidates take a full 
course in science, and offer physics with chemistry in 
their School Certificate Examination. 

In the sixth form there are generally three or four 
boys preparing for technical engineering, P.O. engineer- 
ing or handicraft teaching, who are continuing with 
handicraft, machine construction and drawing, pure and 
applied mathematics and physics, up to Higher School 
Certificate subsidiary standard at least. 

Such a course leads naturally also, as has been shown 
by experience, to full time studies in post-School 
Certificate courses at a technical college. 

Our course is as follows : 

Every boy : 
Form  I.—Woodwork 2 periods. 
Form II.—Woodwork 2 periods. 


Form III.—Woodwork 2 periods. 
Form IV.—Metalwork 2 periods. 
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Specialists : 
Form IV in addition, take four extra periods Metalwork 
and one period Geometrical Drawing. 
Form V in addition, take four periods Woodwork. 


The full Form IV time-table for handicraft students is: 


English .. 3 French .. 4 Handicraft .. 6 
History .. 2 Maths. .. 6 Art Drawing.. 3 
Geography .. 2 Physics / P. T. and 
Chemistry 6 Games 3 
Form V time-table for handicraft specialists is: 
English .. 5 French .. 6 Handicraft .. 4 
Geography .. 3 Maths. .. 6 Art 2 
Physics/ P.T. and 
Chemistry 6 Games 3 


Our handicraft room is a combined wood and 
metal workshop, equipped with separately motor-driven 
machines, including three modern screw-cutting lathes, 
drilling machine, combined buffing and emery wheel, 
two blacksmith's forges, brazing pan, soldering outfit. 
There are also, of course, ordinary benches fitted for the 
usual vice and bench work, together with a full equip- 
ment of woodworking tools. 

Finally, there never has been any difficulty in finding 
jobs for these handicraft specialists, as engineering 
apprentices, draughtsmen, fitters or turners, in training 
for responsible positions ; indeed, more than one firm 
in the district definitely asks for boys of this type. One 
firm has taken from four to six of these boys a year, 
paying them 218. to 24s. to start with; assisting them 
to continue their education at technical schools, and 
giving them such a training in the works as will fit them 
later on for a foreman's or a traveller's job. 


J. & J. PATO N g Educational Agents 


143 CANNON STREET, 


| 


LONDON, E. C. 4 Mansion 110623 5053 


PUBLISH * PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS ” 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. 


Contains details of 


Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
40th Annual Edition, 1937-38. Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 


and Provincial papers. 


Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 


orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 


charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 
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OUR CATALOGUE 
OF SECONDHAND 
TEXT BOOKS 


Suitable for students will be 
issued at the end of August. 
Are you on our list to receive 
this and our other Catalogues ? 
During the Autumn we plan 
to issue a number of important 
Catalogues covering the whole 
field of literature. Our stock 


is very large but carefully 


G 


selected, and we invite 
School Librarians and 
others wanting books to 
communicate with us. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE 


NEW LIST OF CRAFT BOOKS 


A comprehensive range of profusely illustrated books 
of instruction on every branch of school craftwork, 
including Woodwork, Metalwork, Weaving, Book- 
binding, Pottery, Decorative Crafts and Needlework. 
Each book is written by an acknowledged authority 
and can be thoroughly recommended. This recently 
5 catalogue will gladly be sent free to all teachers, 

irectors of Education, or heads of institutions on request 

to 


THE DRYAD PRESS 


(DEPT. 22) 
SAINT NICHOLAS STREET, LEICESTER 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. c. 2 
Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (14 lines) 


IT OFTEN HAPPENS that an important article or essay, even 
by a well-known writer, can only be found in the back files of the 
periodical in which it appeared, as it has not been reissued in 
book form. Yet, the particular issue may be out of print at the 
publishers, and difficult to obtain. If any reader wishes to trace 
such article, an inquiry, with all availabie details, should be sent to 


Mr. JOHN DAVIS, Specialist in back-date English Literary Periodicals, 
13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page . £810 0 Half Column [ page] £2 10 0 
One Column Ii page) 410 0 One-eighth Page. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS — 


Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.—- 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

(Advertisers are reminded tat Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME withoud a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E. C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.“ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shslling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issuc will be found at top left-hand corner of 


front page. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LupcarE Broapway, E. C. 4 


The Board’s Report for 1937 


Once again the Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion has appeared,* to place on record some of the chief 
developments in education during 1937. Included with 
it are statistics for 1936-37, and it need scarcely be said 
that an analysis of these statistics and a study of the 
problems they disclose would of itself be sufficient to 
occupy a bulky volume. 

As is customary, the introduction to the Report 
specifies briefly some of the outstanding features of the 
year I937—such as the widespread interest in physical 
education, the continued reorganization of the primary 
schools, and the preliminary steps that have been taken 
in order to facilitate the execution of the provisions for 
voluntary schools under the 1936 Act. The first-named 
of these receives conspicuous attention and the whole 
of the first chapter of the Report is devoted to it. 

The marked prominence given to physical education 
can be observed by a consideration of the sub-headings 
in Chapter I, which deals lucidly with sub-matters as 
the appointment of organizers, the facilities for physical 
training and games, the place of physical education in 
the curriculum, the training for teachers, and the Govern- 
ment's scheme for recreation and physical training. 

The progress made in these directions is emphasized 
by the statistics. At the beginning of 1936, for example, 
only r24 out of 316 local education authorities had 
appointed organizers of physical education. By the end 
of 1937, this number had risen from 124 to 232. More- 
over, steps had been taken to increase the facilities for 


Education in 1937. Cmd. 5776. H. M. S. O. 3s. 6d. net. 
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training teachers. Advanced courses in physical educa- 
tion were instituted in twenty-five training colleges : 
short courses had been inaugurated as well as third-year 
courses for teachers who had already obtained their 
certificates. 

Further, it is gratifying to note that during 1937 
the area of land acquired for playing fields for children 
at elementary schools increased by about 2,600 acres, 
and that altogether since 1936 some 4,700 acres have 
been acquired for this purpose. Equally satisfying is the 
growth of school camps or holiday camps for school 
children, of whom 93,000 went to these camps during 
1937. No effort or expense should be spared to develop 
this movement. The children of Oxford are fortunate 
in being able to spend some period or other in the green 
fields of Wytham, and it is to be hoped that the day will 
soon come when the children of, say, Manchester, 
Sunderland, or Bermondsey will periodically enjoy some 
of their lessons in country air. 

So far as secondary schools are concerned, it is true 
to say that there is a limit to the time that may be spent 
on physical education. The Report properly emphasizes 
that lack of time is a serious factor and it is also suggested 
that lack of enthusiasm is another. With a full curri- 
culum of thirty-five periods a week it is difficult to curtail 
specialist studies in order to allow the minimum time 
of one-seventh for physical education. Examinations, 
it is hinted, are to blame. And it is certainly true that 
when parents want their children to pass examinations 
qualifying for admission to some career or other, teachers 
can scarcely be blamed for putting physical education 
in the background in the case of senior pupils. Probably 
the remedy will be found in a widespread relaxation of 
the group system and a concentration on fewer subjects 
for examination purposes. 'The time thus saved might 
well be devoted toward keeping fit and healthy the 
corpus sanum, which is the best guardian of the mens 
sana. 

Two points of importance may be noted in other parts 
of this clear and comprehensive Report. The first of 
these is the decline in the school population. Between 
March, 1936, and March, 1937, the fall in the number of 
children on the registers of the primary schools was no 
less than 127,000. This fall (from 5,250,843 to 5,123,490) 
represents a decrease of 2:4 per cent, a substantial enough 
figure in the circumstances. This decline has been 
proceeding for some years : in 1927 there were 5,681,718 
on the registers ; thus over ten years there has been a 
decline of ro per cent. 

The Report expresses satisfaction that there has been 
a further marked decrease in the number of over-large 
classes." This satisfaction is based on illusory grounds, 
for the statistics reveal that in the year under review, 
at a time when the school population fell so considerably, 
no less than 2,646 classes were still to be found with 
more than fifty pupils on the rolls. There were even 
thirty with no less than sixty pupils. These figures 
can only be described as scandalous. That the Board 
should permit any class to include as many as fifty pupils 
is in itself a deplorable fact, but that drastic regulations 
have not yet stopped the existence of classes of sixty is 
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a proof of the ignorance in responsible quarters of what 
a class of sixty pupils really implies. We may expect 
that the next Annual Report will indicate a further 
marked decline in the number of pupils in our schools 
But if it does not simultaneously record the complete 
disappearance of the classes of sixty, and the extreme 
rarity of classes of fifty, it will only be possible to conclude 
that nothing but strong pressure from public opinion 
will end this evil. 

The second point that deserves attention is the award 
of scholarships. Recent correspondence in The Time 
has revealed the existence of some confusion as to the 
width of the ladder from the elementary school to the 
university. The number of State scholarships awarded 
is now in process of being increased from 300 to 300 
annually. During 1936-37 there were 672 men and 
374 women at the universities who held State scholar- 
ships. Out of 293 State scholarships in 1937 no less than 
II9 obtained first-class honours. There is general agree 
ment that the system of State scholarships has thoroughly 
justified its existence and has gone some way toward 
relieving the disabilities from which the child of poor 
parents must inevitably suffer. Considering that there 
are over 5,000,000 children in the elementary schools 
and that these constitute over go per cent of the available 
school population (the remainder being educated in 
private or preparatory schools) it is significant that only 
49 per cent of the university population of 49,600 students 
came from the elementary schools, while at Oxford and 
Cambridge the percentages are 22 per cent and 23 pe 
cent respectively. Of the entrance scholarships awarded 
at Oxford and Cambridge, public schools obtain 6 per 
1,000 boys while other secondary schools obtain 0°6 per 
I,000; superior opportunities in tuition and equipment 
are responsible for the differences in these results. 

There is no evidence of superior ability to justify this 
discrepancy. When all allowance for incomplete figure 
has been made it is only too clear that opportunity is not 
meted out fairly to ability. The recent extension of the 
State scholarship awards to include non-grant earning 
public schools has weighted the scales still further in the 
wrong direction. The report of the Board for 1938 migh! 
well indicate whether this vital question of relating 
ability to opportunity is being seriously considered and 
what measures are being taken to lessen an admitted evil 


Local Government  Officers.— The Departmental 
Committee on the Qualifications, Recruitment, Training 
and Promotion of Local Government Officers, of which the 
late Sir Henry Hadow was Chairman, recommended that 
one of the principal needs of the Local Government Service 
was a standing advisory body to deal with questions affecting 
the staff of local authorities. A Committee of representa: 
tives of associations of local authorities, the Standing 
Joint Committee of Metropolitan Boroughs, and the London 
County Council, has been set up, with Lord Phillimore as 
Chairman, to perform these functions. The Committee 
is now engaged in an investigation of the subject 0 
recruitment, and has recently issued a questionnaire to loca 
authorities with the object of obtaining information on the 
existing practice of authorities in recruiting new entrants 
into certain grades of the Local Government Service. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


‘Two conferences of representatives of the Board of 
Education, the local education authorities and the 
teaching profession, have been held during July on the 
question of the changes in the dates of 
the School Certificate Examinations 
which are necessary in order that they 
may not interfere with the staggering of industrial 
holidays. The second conference found itself largely 
engaged in reconsidering the opinions expressed at the 
first, when a period towards the end of the autumn term 
was recommended as the best time for the examinations. 
It appears that the difficulties which the university 
examining bodies would experience in conducting the 
Higher Certificate Examination in November had not 
been given sufficient weight at the earlier conference. 
These difficulties, and the doubt of the extent to which 
industrial holidays with pay will really affect attendance 
at secondary schools, caused the conference to recommend 
that the examining bodies should be asked to arrange 
for the School Certificate Examinations (First and 
Higher) to begin in the first week of June and to be 
completed before the middle of the month. This is 
intended as an interim measure while some experience 
is gained. The London University examinations already 
take place in early June, but no other examining body 
starts before July. Hence if this proposal is carried out, 
a month will be gained in most areas, and for the last 
six weeks of the summer term it will be possible to grant 
to pupils leave of absence from school when their parents’ 
holidays make this necessary. The difficulties inherent 
in any more drastic change grow with consideration. If 
the interim plan now recommended should prove 
sufficient, much dislocation will have been saved. 


Examinations in 
Early June. 


THE London County Council's proposals dealing with 
Air Raid Precautions in Schools have occasioned 
much discussion among teachers’ associations. It will 
ARP. and be remembered that the L.C.C. favoured 
sckool: the immediate closing of the schools 

and the evacuation of the children as a 

part of the civil population. The schools were to be 
closed at the beginning of what is called the intensive 
phase, and to be re-opened as soon as possible when 
the attendance of the children was to be resumed on a 
voluntary basis. The London Branch of the Association 
of Assistant Masters considers that the scheme of 
evacuation for the children should be separate from that 
for the remainder of the civil population, and that each 
school should be treated as a unit, complete with staff, 
in order that the education of the children should suffer 
the minimum amount of interruption. The local 
education authority would be under no obligation to 
provide education in the evacuated areas although the 
transfer of the children would be conditional upon 
parents’ consent. Many will feel that there is much to 
be said in favour of maintaining and using the corporate 
spirit of a school if ever such unhappy conditions as are 


envisaged arise, and probably most parents would prefer to 
feel that their children were having special consideration. 
We understand that the Home Office has set up a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir John Anderson to 
consider the possibility and desirability of such a scheme. 


ME KENNETH LINDSAY, speaking at Middles- 
brough, took occasion to refer to certain remarks 

on secondary education that had appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian and the New 


Mr. Py died Statesman expressing some uneasiness 
sie a regarding likely developments. Mr. 
5 Lindsay said that if by calling all post- 


primary education secondary we 
could solve our problems he would applaud such a step. 
There was a variety of need and a variety of ability 
between the ages of r1 and 15, at which age the over- 
whelming majority must leave school. What did they 
want? They wanted a firm grounding in general educa- 
tion, especially in English ; they wanted an introduction 
to living science, including domestic science for girls ; 
and they wanted sound physical education with a 
gymnasium and a grass playing field. All these were to 
be found in a modern senior school. There were many 
things, however, which Mr. Lindsay did not say. Those 
who are watching events want to know whether coming 
developments willor will not further the idealof secondary 
education, differing in type but of equal status, for all 
normal children between the ages of x1 and 16—for 15 
is a compromise accepted only for the time being. It is 
here that the test will be applied. 


HE income-tax concession granted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to parents of children undergoing 
trade or professional training will be generally welcomed. 
Mr. Tinker moved a new clause to the 
C T Ie Finance Bill whose object was to secure 
oncession. : c 
a reduction for such parents similar to 
that allowed in the case of children attending a place 
of higher education. Why, he asked, should university 
training bring relief and not training for a trade or 
profession ? The Chancellor, while sympathetic, could 
not accept Mr. Tinker's clause, but promised considera- 
tion of the matter. Since then he has himself introduced 
a clause which amounts to the same thing. As 
Mr. Chuter Ede remarked, one good reason for making 
the concession is that parents who allow their children 
to leave school for well-paid but blind-alley jobs will be 
encouraged to put them into full training for a career 
that offers better and continuous prospects. The cost, 
which will it is understood be £100,000 in a full year, 
is a small price to pay for these advantages. 


THE serious efforts being made to secure agreement as 

to what sort of exemptions shall be allowed when 
the school age is raised were exemplified in a recent 
conference of Vorkshire local education authorities. In 
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considering what was not beneficial employment, it was 
agreed that the following occupations, 
among others, were certainly not 
beneficial: billiard marker, selling pro- 
grammes, shifting scenery, collecting refuse, work on a 
race-course, work underground, hawking vegetables, &c., 
on the highway, hairdresser’s assistant (unless employ- 
ment approximates to apprenticeship), attendant at 
boxing or wrestling exhibitions, work in the manufacture 
of flour, work in connexion with the sale of liquor, 
work in any slaughter-house, and any employment which 
is systematically intermittent. It was also considered that 
the employer should guarantee regular employment for at 
least a year, subject to satisfactory service; that regard 
should be paid to the school medical officer’s report ; and 
that there should be no work before 8 a.m. or after 6 p.m., 
except in agriculture. No overtime should be worked 
under 15 years except in domestic service or agriculture. 
Recommendations such as these should command general 
assent and promote uniformity of administration. 


Agreement on 
Exemptions. 


GIR PERCIVAL SHARP, writing in Education, makes 
some pungent remarks about the refusal of the 
Treasury to allow expenditure incurred on equipping 
children for physical training to rank 
for 50 per cent grant instead of 20 per 
cent. Strong representations were made 
to the Board of Education on this point by representa- 
tives of the local authorities, and the Board eventually 
went so far as to ask the Treasury to approve such a 
course. This, however, was refused. It is difficult," 
says Sir Percival, '' to find justification for this decision. 
All other expenditure on the provision and equipment of 
facilities for physical education ranks for grant at the 
rate of 50 per cent. It is only when we come to the 
personal necessities of the child that the grant shrinks 
to 20 per cent, and in this connexion it is to be remem- 
bered that this expenditure of local authorities is a new 
expenditure undertaken on the recommendation and 
advice of the Board of Education, surely as a step in the 
general march of the country toward physical fitness. . . . 
This decision is just one more of the administrative 
foolishnesses perpetrated without any attempt at 
justification which makes people angry and perhaps a 
little scornful of the Treasury mind." It is difficult to 
conceive of an adequate answer to this indictment. 


The 20 per cent 
Grant. 


UCH of the scientific work conducted in the 
Czechoslovak universities is modelled upon 
British practice, and indeed to enter certain university 
institutes conveys the impression of 


a The d being in British laboratories or lecture 
"ac Prague: rooms. It is therefore worthy of note 


that at a time of political tension in 
Central Europe the Czechoslovak educational authorities 
are not deviating from their comprehensive programme. 
This includes a scheme for a new Prague English Grammar 
School to accommodate 450-500 pupils, which is pro- 
ceeding according to plan. A suitable site has been 
found and a building to cost about {£100,000 will be 
erected in the near future. A grammar school in which 
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English is the language of instruction has been in 
existence in Prague for some years and closely follows 
the curricula of parallel schools in England. The 
Maturita, or school-leaving certificate, which also admits 
to the universities, is awarded on examination results, 
the standard being rather higher than our Matriculation. 
Considerable importance is attached to the teaching of 
natural science, for the school is intended to prepare 
students, for, among other things, university careers, 
like other Czechoslovak secondary schools. With the 
new buildings and modern equipment the importance 
of this school will increase still further. The gesture to 
English culture is a matter for gratification and is much 
appreciated by educationists in touch with Czecho- 
slovakia. It may be hoped that the generous action of 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Education in allocating 
funds for the school will be followed by some support 
from British sources for this centre of English secondary 
education in Central Europe. 


THE recently published report by the Educational 

Commissioner with the Government of India 
Education in India in 1935-36, Delhi, Manager of 
Publications, 1938. 143 pages, price 
Rs. 1.14 or 3s. 3d.) is a depressing 
document. In all spheres—primary, 
secondary and university—the administration appears to 
suffer from infirmity or misdirection of purpose and 
inefficiency of means. About 73 per cent of the money 
spent on primary education may be regarded, says the 
Commissioner, as sheer waste, for only about 27 per cent 
of the pupils, by completing a four-year course, become 
“literate.” The vernacular middle school which has 
been described as the keystone of the arch of educa- 
tional reform and “ the prop and stay of rural develop- 
ment is unpopular and not holding its own: ‘ The 
villager who sends his child to school is more anxious to 
segregate him from farm work than to employ him in his 
hereditary profession." It does not appear that anything 
has been done to give effect to the advice of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education and other authoritative 
bodies to readjust radically the present system of 
education so as “ not only to prepare pupils for profes- 
sional and university courses." As for the universities, 
the Commissioner writes: '' Misguided and extravagant 
competition between eighteen universities . . . con- 
tinues. The universities tend to become lifeless replicas 
of each other." There are now more than three times as 
many universities as there were before the Great War. 
A perusal of the report leads one to wonder whether the 
resources used to maintain the staffs of the new univesri- 
ties might not have been employed to greater advantage 
in reforming the primary and secondary schools. 


Education 
in India. 


CPEECH training experts tell us that our enunciation 

is growing worse, and in an interview given to a 
representative of The Observer, Mr. H. St. John Rumsey, 
Speech Therapist at Guy's Hospital, 
says that 21 per cent of his work con- 
sists of cases of backward speakers. 
His work is to correct voice defects, whether due to 


Bad 
Speech. 
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stammer or to a cleft palate—to teach the patient to 
speak properly after the surgeon has corrected any 
malformation, and he estimates that a quarter of his 
time is spent in teaching what could be done in school. 
Mothers who talk badly themselves frequently bring 
children of ro or I2 years of age to me because they 
cannot get them to make themselves understood. They 
simply won’t pronounce. This ought to be corrected 
in school, not in a speech clinic, and to expect me to 
do in ten minutes what the school cannot do in a week 
is not complimentary to the school staff." Dramatic 
work is not a solution though it does provide a valuable 
way of improving speech. But too often the child reverts 
to a lower standard for ordinary conversation. To give 
proper grounding you must have one or more members 
of every staff who have taken a comprehensive course of 
speech training. We think that this might do something 
to improve matters, but must add that improvement 
in speech is in any case a slow business—doubly so 
when school efforts are not supported by home influence. 


THE report of the London County Council on its 

educational activities during the year which ended 
March 31, 1937, has just been published.* Much of it is 
naturally of a routine character, varied, 


Gee however, by the passing of the Educa- 
Education: tion Act, 1936. For though the Act 


does not come into force until Septem- 
ber, 1939, the preliminary work involved has been begun. 
But the most interesting parts of the report are the 
special reviews by inspectors and by the organizer of 
education library services. First among these comes a 
review of '' Children’s Drawings and Designs," intended 
to show the changes in the teaching of drawing in recent 
years, and well illustrated by copies of drawings by young 
children. Then comes a review of Playing Fields with 
Class-room Accommodation,’ also illustrated with 
interesting photographs of children at the playing fields. 
Other specially noteworthy items are experiments to 
evaluate the use of films in elementary education, 
secondary school camps in term time to enable schools 
to develop part of their work under country conditions, 
and a scheme for recreation in playgrounds for children 
in crowded districts. The report includes a number of 
instructive photographs in addition to those noted above. 


[Hr National Fitness Council for England and Wales 

has issued a memorandum urging the formation of 
local juvenile organizations committees. From an 
appendix to this memorandum it 


88 appears that though rro of these com- 
Committees, mittees have already been set up, there 
are large areas in the country where 

none exist. In fact London — Middlesex and Lancashire 


—Cheshire account for 50 of the xo. The object of these 
committees is to co-ordinate and extend the work of the 
local education authorities and of voluntary organiza- 
tions in all that helps to promote the welfare of children 
and young people—not only their physical welfare. The 


* L.C.C. Annual Report, Vol. V, Education. 
King). 


(1s. net, P. S. 
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memorandum rightly points out that lack of money is 
the greatest difficulty of voluntary organizations and 
hopes that L.E.A.s, by the use of Section 86 of the 1921 
Education Act, will be ready to help in this way without 
attaching such conditions to their help as would curtail 
reasonable freedom of action. Experience shows that 
such financial help can be given without destroying 
voluntary effort and that a good juvenile organizations 
committee is a most useful means to this end. Such a 
committee including representatives of L.E.A.s and of 
various local organizations already working in the field 
should include among its chief objects the stimulation 
of public interest which is undoubtedly lacking at present 
in most areas. 


"| RE Thirtieth Annual Report of the Imperial College 

of Science and Technology shows an expenditure 
of £231,246 17s. 6d. for the year 1936-37. This is a good 
index of the magnitude of the work of 
the College. An important announce- 
ment is made in relation to the South 
Kensington site. The Report states that the underlying 
principles in any reconstruction are that the area north 
of the Imperial Institute Road should be devoted in 
future to educational work and that museums should be 
concentrated on the south side of the road; and 
Mr. Hubert Worthington, the architect, is being con- 
sulted to see whether the College buildings can be 
re-designed so as to fit in with the tentative schemes that 
have so far been put forward. South Kensington is a 
bad example of town planning, a science almost unrecog- 
nized when the museums and colleges and the Imperial 
Institute were given sites more or less at random. We 
hope it is not too late to work out a more satisfactory 
plan. The great popularity and increasing usefulness 
of the Science Museum is no doubt one of the factors 
contributing to the proposed reorganization. If the old 
and new buildings of the Royal College of Science are 
abandoned, the compensation will have to be 
substantial. 


South 
Kensington. 


HE Times Educational Supplement has given an inter- 
esting account of the Franco-British College in the 
Cité Universitaire of Paris. Of set purpose, two-thirds 
of the population of the College are 
French. Living costs a student much 
less than {2 a week. The men’s wing 
has eighty students and the women's two wings—is this 
significant ?—has 140 students, the sexes sharing 
lounge, music room, library, newspaper room and 
breakfast rooms. The modern note in equipment and 
method is dominant. There is a clinic for the Cité with 
resident doctors; and medical examination is a pre- 
requisite for the privileges of International House, 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller's gift to the University of Paris, 
an institution on a grand scale. Of the 36,000 students 
of the University of Paris, 8,000 are foreign students. 
Paris is living up to its medieval tradition as the world 
beacon of students. These excellent social and resi- 
dential facilities for British students now offered by the 
University of Paris cannot be too widely known. 


University of 
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AN interesting correspondence on '' Distrust of the 
word Science has been running in The Times. 
The phenomenon was to be observed in schools and 
universities until comparatively recent 
times. The gravamen against men of 
science was that they were arrogant. 
But the laws of science are not immutable. Einstein and 
Bohr have disturbed even Newton's powerful conceptions. 
Therefore a too confident pose is not natural in these 
days to the man of science. His confidence is rather in 
the value of science. The mistrust of science in our 
schools and universities has largely disappeared through 
increasing recognition that neglect of science is almost 
criminal. At Oxford the saying is ‘‘ Rather kill a man 
than a promising piece of research." Science is some- 
what brutal in its demands for the ''scrapping " of 
inefficient systems, in its protests against waste in all 
its forms. But our schools and universities have not 
much to fear in this respect—on the contrary. Through 
the wonders that science has revealed, religion has 
gained rather than lost. That the applications of science 
are both good and bad for the human race must be 
admitted. It rests with mankind to make use of the 
good applications. 


Mistrust of 
Science. 


WHATEVER may have been the financial effects of 

the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church by 
the Act of 1914 on that Church, there can be no doubt 
that, since the War, the Church has 


5 been knit together and shown in- 
the Welsh Creased vigour to a remarkable degree. 
University. The Act of 1914 provided that tithes 


and income accruing from certain 
other ancient sources should, in part, be used for the 
benefit of Welsh local education authorities, the Welsh 
University and the Welsh National Library. For some 
reason the Welsh National Museum was not included. 
The money has to be used, in particular, for the benefit of 
poor scholars—in the case of local education authorities 
for any '' charitable or eleemosynary purpose of local or 
general utility, including the aiding of poor scholars.” 
For some reason, possibly because of difficulties in 
interpreting the Act and in deciding how to apply the 
money in the face of many local claims, Welsh education 
authorities have done very little to operate its provi- 
sions. Interest in the matter is now revived by the 
introduction, in the House of Lords, by the President of 
the Board of Education, of a Bill designed to include 
University College, Swansea—which had not been 
established in rgr4—amongst the beneficiaries. The 
Bill is, apparently, regarded as non-contentious but there 
is a movement afoot to include also the Church Theologi- 
cal College at Lampeter within the benefits of the new 
Bill. The future of this College is now very much under 
discussion, as its Principal, who has been there for many 
years, is about to retire. If the University and the local 
education authorities get together, in a “ non-parochial ” 
spirit, it would appear that the time has arrived when 
decisions of great importance for the well-being of 
Welsh education—using the term in a wide and generous 
sense—mav be made. 
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THE development of Coleg Harlech typifies the rapid 
development, both in diversity and in extent of 
influence, of adult education in Wales. At its foundation, 
the College provided tuition and super- 


eee ae vision in only those subjects which 

ton in ale, normally formed the core of adult 
—Coleg : ENSE , 
Harlech : education provision in those days, but 


now the College staff not only has 
tutors in history, economics and language but also in 
philosophy, psychology, arts and crafts, history of 
science and physical training and music. It is significant 
that a proposal is being put forward that the memory 
of a late member of the College Council—a '' working 
man " who had risen to a position of great influence in 
adult education in Wales—should be perpetuated by 
the foundation of a studentship for persons who have 
completed a course of study at a residential college for 
adult education, who have attended at least one 
university tutorial class for the full three years' course, 
and who have given proof of their active association 
with one or more of the following activities: Adult 
education, trade unionism, politics, Sunday schools, or 
who have been elected members of a local education 
authority. These activities express admirably some of 
the main aims of the College which sets out not to take 
the tin-plate worker from the mill and the miner from 
the mine, but to provide the tin-plater and the miner 
with the means of attaining a life culturally enriched 
and of exercising informed and balanced leadership. It 
will be a good day for Wales when its leaders are the 
best products not only of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act but also of Welsh Adult Education. 


[BE new Annual Report of Coleg Harlech sets out an 

amazing and inspiring record of aims, activities 
and achievement. Two points are of very special interest. 
The first is the tendency for tutors, 
themselves the products of adult 
education classes, who have taken 
classes for years, to want to come to 
the College for residential courses, varying from a term 
to a year, in order to have quiet opportunity for reading, 
consideration and discussion about the many problems 
which have been raised in the discussion period in their 
classes. This tendency is indicative not only of the 
increasing place taken by former students of these classes 
amongst the tutors but also of the rising standard of 
discussion in the classes. The College is considering, 
jointly with the Federation of Welsh Education Com- 
mittees, how best to further the study of local govern- 
ment. This investigation, and its probable results, 
represents something which may well result in the 
bridging of a gap in local government which has exposed 
democratic government to much criticism in recent years. 
The old“ governing class the production of tradition, 
wealth and cultured leisure—has almost passed away in 
Wales. Its place, and its influence, have been taken by 
direct representatives of the '' working class " who, in 
gaining experience and building up a tradition, have 
made mistakes in the handling of problems and the 
maintenance of that dignity which has long been 


Adult Education 
and Local 
Government. 
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associated with local government of the highest standard. 
It may be possible to elaborate a training and an 
education for local government which will not only sift 
out leaders, and quicken interest amongst the electors, 
but will restore to local government something of the 
lustre and dignity which it has unquestionably lost. 


HE conviction, in a Court of Law, of a member of 
the Monmouthshire County Council for receiving 
payment of an account for travelling expenses which 
had not been incurred raises the 
interesting question of how far indus- 
trial, commercial and official life enables 
young people who leave the supervision 
and inspiration of our educational system to maintain 
the ideals and the standards of conduct and morality 
which were nurtured in them at school. Is the standard 
of morality as high in business as it was? Is the 
curriculum of the modern school so overcrowded that 
there is no room for higher ideals, good morals and good 
manners ? Is democratic government failing to maintain 
a high level of probity ? Should not industry and 
education, accustomed nowadays to come together in 
conference on so many important tangible things, confer 
on some more important intangible things ? These are 
some of the questions which are being asked, and asked 
anxiously, by people who see more in education than 
curricula and examination results, and more in duty 
than rationalization and mechanization. 


Education and 
Moral 
Standards: 


h | UCH play has been made with statistics issuing 

from Juvenile Courts and the Children and 
Young Persons Acts, but the point is too often over- 
looked that many of these juvenile 


And the Socal siberimes t would, only a few years ago, 
and Industrial : E 
Systems. have been dealt with by the boot 


of the village constable.” Careful 
Investigation would reveal that the fault does not lie 
so much in the schools where, on the whole, more 
emphasis is laid on character-building than on the 
assimilation of masses of information, but in the social 
and industrial systems. In the social system, increasing 
leisure finds facile and fervid means for running itself 
out ; in the industrial system mechanization is in danger 
of crushing out the last poor remnants of craft, imagina- 
tion, personal relationships between employer and 
employed. Should the schools inculcate one standard of 
morality for social relationships and leisure, and another 
standard for business ? 


O5 December 31, 1940, the offer, by the Board of 

Education, of a grant of 50 per cent on expenditure 
on new school buildings will lapse. One wonders how 
far the Welsh Education Authorities, 


B a . . 
Bence 31. except for those in industrial areas, 
1940 ! will have got with Reorganization bv 


that date. In some of the Welsh 
Counties the penny rate produces no more than f600. 
A small senior school for about 160 children—the smallest 
really workable unit when the school age is raised—at the 
normal“ all-in ' cost of £80 a place. will cost such an 
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area about two-thirds of a penny rate, assuming grant 
of 50 per cent. Assume at least ten such schools—and 
it is a modest assumption—in a County area and you 
arrive at an increased elementary education rate of 
fivepence in the pound for the building of the schools 
alone. Take into account long distances and consequent 
high transport costs, the new need for adequate nutrition 
and, therefore, proper midday meals at these new schools, 
better quality of staffing, better equipment and the needs 
of physical training and the result must be an increase 
in the education rate, already extremely high in most 
Welsh counties, which is certain to increase resentment 
against the education and social services. The extent 
to which some of the authorities will be ready for the 
raising of the school-leaving age has not yet been revealed 
officially but it is certain to be small. The absence of 
adequate facilities for the education of these senior 
children will provide additional excuse for the easy 
operation of exemption clauses in favour of industry and 
against the interests of the child, and popular feeling for 
the raising of the school age will, in effect, receive a set- 
back from which it will not easily recover. The position 
will be still worse when the rate of grant for buildings 
is reduced to the old figure of 20 per cent. 


“THE University of St. Andrews has celebrated the 

three hundredth anniversary of the birth of James 
Gregory, one of its most famous professors, the friend of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and the inventor of 
the reflecting telescope. The celebra- 
tions included a special graduation 
ceremony and a mathematical colloquium extending 
over a fortnight, at which a group of world-famous 
mathematicians delivered papers. The graduation was 
held in the upper hall of the University Library, the 
room in which Prof. Gregory carried out his investi- 
gations. Prof. Turnbull, in delivering the memorial 
oration, said that since the days of Ancient Greece no 
parallel to the brilliancy of the half-century covered by 
the work of Newton and Gregory could be found. 
Gregory’s astronomical clock still stands in the hall and 
the meridian line he marked out on the floor is still 
shown. Prof. Turnbull pointed out that while Barrow 
and Newton had discovered the differential calculus, 
there was ample evidence to show that Prof. Gregory 
had made the same discovery working independently. 
The Professor, in referring to the distinguished mathe- 
maticians from many countries on whom honorary 
degrees had been conferred, said that within that room 
where Gregory had worked so long they welcomed that 
dav his mathematical descendants, from the Cambridge 
of Newton, the Paris of Cassini, the Germany of Leibnitz 


and the Flanders of Huygens. 
A RECENT proposal to take the cleverer bovs from 
the Council schools and place them under “ masters 
of the calibre of university teachers in order that they 
might win their fair share of college 
scholarships led Sir D'Arcy Thomp- 
son to send an interesting letter to the 
This '' cramming " for examinations 


The Gregory 
Tercentenary. 


The Examination 
Evil. 


London Times. 
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Sir D'Arcy considers to be particularly harmful. The 
high standard demanded by the present examinations is 
in his view an unreasonable one and the questions are too 
difficult. The examiner, he thinks, does not know how 
to judge his man except by the stale device of setting 
harder and harder questions. The schoolmaster knows 
how totally different a thing free and open teaching is 
from teaching for an examination, how every hour of 
school life is affected by this difference, and how every 
single lesson so given is cramped and narrowed for the 
teacher and more or less spoilt and soured for the boy. 
Many of our best teachers will agree with Sir D'Arcy 
in the view he thus strongly expresses. Examination 
papers certainly tend to be more crabbed and unreason- 
able, dwelling on what is formal, mechanical and pro- 
blematical, to the neglect of more important but less 
easily measurable aspects of the work. A few years ago, 
said Sir D’Arcy he looked over some of the Scottish 
Leaving Certificate papers, and the only one he could do 
comfortably and unprepared was the one in commercial 
arithmetic. 


UNDER the auspices of the Scottish Association of 

Girls’ Clubs, a camping experiment for girls is to 
be tried out in August at the Association’s Central 
Summer Camp, the first week of the 
month being reserved for a combined 
camp of club girls and senior girls 
from some of Scotland’s leading public 
schools. An arrangement of this kind has been tried 
out in the boys’ camp in England, but so far as Scotland 
is concerned the venture is a new one. The public schools 
which are co-operating in this combined week so far are 
St. Leonard's, St. George's, St. Margaret's (Polmont), 
Laurelbank, Park School and Hutcheson's Girls' 
Grammar School, Glasgow ; and the co-operating clubs 
to date are Greenock, Craigie Welfare (Dundee), John- 
stone Y.W.C.A., Irvine Y.W.C.A. and Bathgate G.F.S. 
The girls sleep under a roof in comfortable beds, but 
meals are taken out of doors, when the weather permits, 
and there are ample opportunities for bathing, hiking, 
excursions, picnics and open-air keep-fit practices with 
a physical training instructor. A feature of the arrange- 
ments is a series of illustrated talks on nature study, and 
the girls, who are asked to pay 158. a week for their 
holiday, will help with the work of the camp, keeping 
the dormitories tidy, washing dishes and chopping wood. 


Camping 
Holiday for 
Scottish Girls. 


TEE Oxford Society was established a few years ago 
in a blaze of glory. It is therefore gratifying to 
learn that the original enthusiasm is well maintained. 
Lord Samuel presided in place of Lord 

Oxford Society. Halifax at the annual meeting at 
Westminster School, followed by a 

garden party. The Dean of Christ Church (Dr. A. T. P. 
Williams) reported an accession of 930 new members 
during the year, a most satisfactory number, as he said; 
and the live membership was 10,730. Since its estab- 
lishment, the Society has taken an active part in pro- 
moting the Oxford Appeal. That task accomplished, it 
is able to look for new fields of work. Captain H. T. 
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Birch-Regnardson, the Treasurer, reported that the 
Society has been recognized by the Inland Revenue as a 
charity and a saving of income tax of £120 has resulted; 
and after paying for the publication of the Society's 
Magazine, Oxford, there was a surplus of {1,396 on the 
years work. The investments amounted to £13,720. 
The Oxford Society sets an admirable example to 
universities, colleges and schools throughout the Empire. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY does not publish an 
annual report, but the official Reporter prints the 
departmental reports. For the session 1936-37, the 
report on Experimental Physics, signed 
by Prof. E. V. Appleton, records the 
loss of Dr. M. L. E. Oliphant and Mr. R. 
Peierls to take up professorships at Birmingham. The 
new High Voltage Laboratory, designed by Mr. Charles 
Holden, has been completed and a generator developing 
I:2 million volts installed. Thus the dream of physicists 
for many years has been realized, and important dis- 
coveries may be expected. A field laboratory for experi- 
ments on the radio exploration of the upper atmosphere 
has been erected near the Solar Physics Laboratory and 
cosmic rays are under investigation by balloon equip- 
ment. A new research wing is to be added to the 
Cavendish Laboratory. During the year, twenty-nine 
students were working in the Laboratory for the Ph.D. 
or M.Sc. degree. The same issue of the Reporter contains 
the report of the Department of Agriculture, The Wood- 
wardian Professor of Geology and the Molleno Institute 
of Biology and Parasitology. 


Physics at 
Cambridge. 


BLOOMSBURY has always been an academic storm- 

centre. The long-drawn controversy about the 
new site of London University has been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Mr. Lloyd 
Humberstone, who took an active part 
in the propaganda for saving the garden 
of Torrington Square, has written a pamphlet* on the 
subject. He does not appear to have received much 
encouragement in the earlier stages from the Press, the 
Holborn Borough Council or Convocation of the Univer- 
sity. The dénouement came with dramatic suddenness. 
One of the illustrations in the pamphlet shows the revised 
lay-out, granting separate buildings to Birkbeck College 
and the School of Oriental Studies. The demolition of 
the houses in Torrington Square to provide the sites of 
these colleges is now in progress. Mr. Charles Holden, 
the architect, has successfully completed the closing 
of the spine which, under the original design, would have 
advanced to a length of nearly a quarter of a mile. It is 
understood that the Institute of Education will take 
possession of its new building at the beginning of the 
academic year. 


Bloomsbury 
Site. 


THE right of combination was dearly purchased by 
the working classes. It was claimed at a late stage 


by university teachers. According to Prof. H. B. 


* Torrington Square Saved! Supplement to New Buildings for 
the University of London. A Symposium: 1933. By T. LI. 
Humberstone. Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E. C. 4. is. 
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Charlton, in his presidential address to the Association 
of University Teachers, reprinted in 


“niversity the Universities Review, the economic 
Teachers. : : 

results of combination have been 

remarkable. When in 1912, Manchester University 


became trade-union minded, we found that in one 
department, the professor had only £40 per year less 
than twice the combined salary of his five assistants.” 
The Association of University Teachers changed all that. 
But there is still work to do, especially in regard to the 
salaries of senior lecturers. The gap between the salaries 
of professors and senior lecturers '' who are eminently 
professorabili, is too wide. The same problem faces 
secondary schools, especially the larger schools, with 
senior and highly-qualified masters and mistresses. The 
Association of University Teachers, like kindred asso- 
ciations of teachers, does not give exclusive attention to 
economic questions, to '' trade-union " functions. The 
President claims that the Association is doing more than 
any other organization to find a sound basis for thought 
about the social and intellectual implications of our 
academic institutions. This forms its most valuable 
contribution to the well-being of the community. 


XAMINATIONS have much to answer for, but it is 
somewhat surprising to learn that at such a school 
as Harrow, parents appear to think that they must take 
their boys away directly they have 
obtained the School Certificate—trans- 
porting them to the bosom of a French 
family or sending them on a world cruise. Mr. P. C. 
Vellacott, the Head Master, on Speech Day deprecated 
the tendency to regard the School Certificate as the 
apotheosis of knowledge. Like wine and cheese, and 
many other things, knowledge must be allowed to 
mature—into judgment and wisdom. Freedom, he said, 
as minds more mature could understand, rested securely 
on knowledge combined with judgment and wisdom. 
He appealed to parents not to take their boys away as 
soon as they had obtained the School Certificate. If 
Harrow sufters from this practice, other schools, both 
for boys and girls, are not immune. There may be some 
exceptions. Sir Montague Butler, speaking at Hailey- 
bury, said that the school tradition was very largely due 
to the fact that all boys in the past stayed there until 
rather late and consolidated their characters before 
leaving. 


Harrow 
Speech Day. 


R. C. Graies, in a letter to The Times on Children 

of the Worker," quotes some statistics in relation 

to our population. His somewhat alarming conclusion is 
that '' if there is not a marked increase 
in the birth rate it will not be very long 
before the epitaph of our Nation and 
Empire is written." Incidentally, but only incidentally, 
it must be a great discouragement to our educational 
organizers, from the Board of Education downward, 
to contend with a continual decline of child population. 
There appears to be greater agreement as to the remedy 
than as to the causes. Family allowances, already in 
operation in some continental countries, have assumed in 


Family 
Allowances. 
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the last few months a new urgency. We have no doubt 
that a Royal Commission or some other means will be 
adopted to formulate a practicable scheme. The 
Nation requires both leaders and led and the numbers of 
both must bear a close relation to the gross population, 
though improved education may increase the proportion 
of men and women of outstanding ability. 


GERIOUS attempts are being made to increase the 

educational value of our museums and art galleries. 
Lord Harewood, in a letter to The Times, states that the 
London County Council has arranged 
for pupils in its schools to pay regular 
visits to museums and picture galleries 
under guidance, as part of the school course. London 
University proposes to arrange more extension lectures 
in these institutions. In response to representations from 
the Sudeley Committee, an office for information relating 
to museums, art galleries and historic buildings has been 
opened by the Travel Association at 29 Cockspur Street ; 
and the Committee has taken action in several other 
directions. The London Museum is visited every year 
by between 6,000 and 10,000 children whose interest is 
stimulated by the Makower Essay Competition for four 
cups presented eleven years ago. Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, 
the Keeper and Secretary, who presided at this year’s 
distribution of the cups, stated that there were more 
entries than ever before. This method of arousing the 
interest of children might well be copied in other cities. 
The expenditure required to provide a few prizes 
annually is comparatively trivial. 


Museums and 
Galleries. 


UESTIONS are being asked as to the progress of 
the National Fitness Campaign. In one matter, 

the establishment of a National College of Physical 
Training, for the training of teachers 


ree and leaders, an important step has been 
Fitness ee f 

C taken by the acquisition of a site of 
ampaign. 


220 acres at Merstham, in Surrey. Part 
of the site is a level plateau nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
No criticism can be offered of this site ; but we question 
again whether one college in the south of England will 
meet the need. Other proposals involving capital 
expenditure of {1,500,000 are under consideration, and 
£200,000 has been allocated to universities to improve 
facilities for physical training. The President of the 
Board of Education, it was stated in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, saw no cause for 
dissatisfaction with the progress of the campaign. We 
look forward to the day when the President will be able 
to produce scientific evidence of an improvement in 
physical standards corresponding to this effort and 
expenditure. 


The July Cambridge Local Examinations were held at 
360 centres in Great Britain and fifty-nine centres overseas. 
The total number of candidates entered for the Higher 
School Certificate, School Certificate, and Junior Examina- 
tions, and for the Certificate of Proficiency in English, is 
11,965. The regulations for 1939 may be obtained from 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 
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Relation of Art to Life 


Art without Epoch: Works of Distant Times which 
still Appeal to Modern Taste 
140 Reproductions selected, arranged and explained 
by L. GOLDSCHEIDER. (7s. 6d. net. Vienna: The 
Phaidon Press; London: Allen & Unwin.) 

The Phaidon Press has given us an imposing series of 
books dealing with the great historic epochs and the out- 
standing personalities of Art ; and now we have a book with 
the provocative title, Art Without Epoch. It is, we believe, 
unique among art books, consisting as it does of repro- 
ductions of works of art which have not become hackneyed 
through over familiarity. But it is difficult to account for 
the title since most of the works speak eloquently of their 
epoch. The truth of the claim that the works cannot be 
dated is easily tested by working through the cunningly 
chosen examples and attempting to date them. It will be 
found that it is neither possible nor desirable to eliminate 
the historic interest, and to try to judge the works as if 
they had been produced to-day. 

The artist must use the symbols of his own age and 
country, and the age inevitably sets its stamp upon the 
work. But, despite the ambiguity of its title, the book has 
the great merit of provoking thought on the relation of 
art to life. The aim seems to be to find resemblance between 
certain early works and the modern work of the impressionist 
and post-impressionist schools. But distortions, which 
in the archaic periods were the result of incapacity, can have 
little connection with the distortions of the modernists, 
which are the work of blasé minds attempting to discard 
the inheritance of the ages because that birthright has been 


abused. Why make these inept comparisons ? The excel- 
lence of the examples chosen needs no such adventitious 
advertisement. If the products of Ur of the Chaldees 
resemble those of the modernists, then the less the latter 
have to say about it the better. 

It is this attempt to dissociate art from life and epoch 
which is the cause of the atfectations of modernist art. We 
find one sculptor imitating Sumerian faces and proportions, 
while another affects the Mongolian eyes. The elongated 
forms of El Greco are plagiarized without any under 
standing of their emotional significance ; and a well-known 
apologist for the modern movement tells us that, in pro- 
portion as art becomes purer the number of people to 
whom it appeals gets less." If this be true, it is to be hoped 
that there is some limit to the purification process. 

Perhaps we have concentrated too much on the Golden 
Ages at the expense of the general artistic development of 
mankind. The archaic is full of promise, while the fully 
developed has over it the shadow of the inevitable decline 
and fall. The promise of the sketch is often better than 
the fulfilment of the finished picture, e.g. the study by David 
Wilkie which is the last illustration in the book. How surprised 
the Scotsman would be to find his work between the same 
covers as the first ! But while it may be better to travel hope- 
fully than to arrive, this is no reason for stopping short on the 
journey, or for the present fashion of preferring the Archaic 
to Pheidias, or the Byzantine to the High Renaissance. 

But apart from these controversial issues the book is a 
rare artistic treat, and a most appropriate addition to an 
unparalleled series. 


A Treasury of Knowledge 


Virtue’s Treasury of Knowledge : a Book for the Young 
of all Ages 
Edited by W. S. SHEARS. 5 Vols. 
£5; Rexine Cloth, /4. Virtue.) 


(Ouarter-Leather, 


The attempt to present in readable and intelligible form 
a comprehensive account of the vast domain of existing 
knowledge is not of course a new thing, as Victorians who 
are stil living can well remember. Sometimes those 
attempts were of a distinctively pedagogical order, as in 
the case of Cassell’s Popular Educator. Sometimes thev 
were more universal in their range, and less obviously 
meant for formal instruction. Of the latter type the col- 
lected works of the well-known Samuel Maunder (1790-1849) 
who compiled treasuries of biography, of general know- 
ledge, of literature and science, and of natural historv, are 
an outstanding instance. Such works have alwavs stood 
apart from alphabetically arranged encyclopaedias, and have 
fulfilled a different function. In our own time the inevitable 
march of history, and the wonderful achievements of recent 
years in the fields of discovery and invention, have made 
any attempt to provide an interesting conspectus of the 
leading branches of human knowledge at once more 
desirable and far more difficult. The old days of leisurely 
occupation are gone, and we live in an age of speed, with 
less time than ever for reading. The old days of wide sweeps 
of intellectual interest are also gone, and we live in an age 


of specialization, knowing, as has been said, more and more 
about less and less. 

The publishers and the editor of the five superb volumes 
here under review have made a courageous and a most 
interesting attempt to overcome the manifest difficulties of 
selection from the main divisions of the acquired knowledge 
of the present age. The first volume deals with the means 
of travel and communication and the romance of invention. 
Of the second volume the prevailing note is humanism—the 
works of man in arts and crafts, language and literature. 
The third volume maintains the human note, for in it we 
pass to history, predominantly but not exclusively that of 
our own country. The fourth is a volume of nature studies 
including studies of the human body, of plant and animal 
life, and of that universe of which our earth is but a tn 
speck. The final volume deals with leisure occupations 
including amusements and hobbies, and ends with a full 
index to the whole work. It is not within the competence 
of any one person to pronounce upon the merits of eve 
part of such an all-inclusive scheme. We can only say that 
wherever we have tested the work, we have found it 
interesting, stimulating, and, so far as our knowledge 
extends, accurate. Did space permit, we should like j 
enlarge on such items as time and time-keeping, countr 
rambles, and amateur handicrafts, to mention only à t€” 
of the sections which might be called asides.” 


A special word of commendation must be accorded to the 
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illustrations. We think the publishers make a just claim 
when they say that no other work of the kind has such a 
range of new, scarce and varied pictures. All the volumes 
are well illustrated, but the most striking instances are the 
volumes on travel and invention and on arts and crafts. 
Perhaps there is a touch of humour in the statement on the 
title-page that the work is intended for '' the young of all 
ages." To those who are still young in years it will certainly 


make a strong appeal, as also to those who, no longer young 


A Handbook 


Post-Victorian Poetry 
By H. PALMER. (12s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

For those who believe in tradition in poetry here is the 
complete reference book of modern poetry of the last forty 
years. Mr. Palmer has undertaken the monumental task 
of compiling a handbook to the poets, and many of 
the versifiers, of this century. Mr. Palmer is both poet and 
critic, as were Sidney and Dryden, Keats and Words- 
worth, Newbolt and Bridges; no one but Mr. Palmer 
would have attempted this survey, and no one but 
Mr. Palmer could have carried it out so meticulously. 

If one judges by the chapter-headings, to Mr. Palmer the 
important names of this age are John Masefield (“ the 
greatest story-writer in verse since Chaucer ’’), Watson, 
Kipling, Bridges, W. W. Gibson, W. H. Davies and Flecker ; 
to whom are to be added, from elsewhere in the book, 
A. E." and James Stephens. 

In a work of such magnitude the omissions are few. The 
main omission is Mr. Palmer himself. Might not another 
pen have added a chapter on Mr. Palmer's own poetry 
—perhaps primarily his narrative poetry as he himself 
offers that as his main contribution to the corpus of English 
poetry ? To one who has read some thousand volumes of 
post-War poetry, other omissions are the Scots poets 
Lewis Spence and Andrew Soutar, Clere Parsons, James 
Bramwell, A. Y. Campbell and Michael McKenna. More 
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in years, are still young in spirit. It is, above all, we think, 
a work to browse in, but it is also a helpful work of reference, 
especially when taken in connection with its full index. 
It deserves careful examination with a view to being added 
to public and also to school libraries, wherever funds permit. 
We observe that, chiefly for the benefit of private purchasers, 
the work can be had by instalment sales on the easiest of 
terms. We have no hesitation in commending the work 
to the attention of our readers. 


to the Poets 


than a reference should have been allotted to Marion Angus 
and the poignant Stella Benson. Are not the glories of poetry 
to-day to be found among the Irish poets and the women 
poets? But these are gaps on the wall of one of the remotest 
rooms in the National Gallery of post-Victorian poetry. 

Mr. Palmer's attitude to T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden and 
others he terms ''defeatist " is less forgivable. But his 
attitude is understandable in view of his dictum that 
poetry should be genuine, ‘sensuous and impassioned,’ 
it should make experience completely alive, and it should be 
capable of giving pleasure to a listening ear." Even so he 
does them injustice because he denies them sincerity ; their 
reactions may not be Mr. Palmer's but they may still be 
genuine. They have something to say and some of it 
‘communicates "—though only to the select few, replies 
Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer is especially penetrating in his analvsis of 
the two Georgian Movements, their history and their 
themes, and also in detecting the affinity (and influence) 
of one poet with another, Blake with James Stephens and 
Ralph Hodgson, John Masefield with J. Redwood 
Anderson, William Morris with Flecker, John Donne and 
James Shirley with Richard Church. 

For a survey of these forty years of poetry, Mr. Palmer's 
Post-V ictorian Poetry, lucid, alive, all-embracing, reasoned, 
is invaluable. 


American History 


History of the United States of America 

By Dr. H. W. ELSON. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

(12s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
A Short History of the American People 

By H. U. FAULKNER. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

That the history of the United States of America receives 

far less than its due in the curricula of British schools and 
universities is a pretty safe statement. The simultaneous 
appearance of these two volumes—one a new edition and 
the other a new and important work—is a reminder that 
our comparative neglect of the subject can no longer be 
ascribed to a lack of suitable teaching material. Dr. Elson's 
History of the United States of America was first published 
in 1904, and after passing through several editions, it now 
appears in a revised and enlarged form. The success of the 
book is well deserved. It is clearly and interestingly 
written, well arranged and illustrated, justly balanced as 
between political and social and military history, and always 
fair, especially, we note, at those points where relations 
with the old country are in question. Dr. Elson's is a 
good students' text-book, but it should also attract the 
general reader, and we hope it will succeed in doing so on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Prof. Faulkner is already well known for his work on 
American history, and his new book will enhance his 
reputation. Its title, A Short History of the American 
People, is reminiscent of John Richard Green's well-known 
work published sixty-four years ago, and representing a 
shift of emphasis from the doings of the great, or at any 
rate the prominent, to those of the common man. This is 
also the keynote of Prof. Faulkner's treatment of his 
country's story. It is in fact not without significance that 
an introduction to the book is written by a professor of 
political science in a British university. America is a land 
of great political experiments, the successes and failures of 
which it would be foolish on our part not to study with 
care. We have an example at hand in our own time. 
America escaped from feudalism, but incurred the dangers 
of quickly amassed and irresponsible wealth, and from 
those dangers the experiment associated with the name of 
Franklin Roosevelt seeks a way out. To any one, 
whether American or Briton, who would understand the 
lessons of American democracy, Prof. Faulkner's fine 
volume, which may perform the office of a text-book, 
though it is more than a text-book, will prove full of 
illumination. 
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Classics 


The Wrath of Achilles 


Translated from Iliad I, XI, XVI-XXIV, with a Note 
on the Metre, by S. O. ANDREW. (6s. net. Dent.) 

In an introductory note to this book, Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch remarks that he could read Mr. Andrew's verse 
translation "at long stretch, with attention and even 
pleasurable excitement." A high tribute and, we think, 
deserved. There never will be, nor could there be, a 
completely satisfactory rendering of Homer (whether in 
prose or verse); nor has the perfect metre ever been 
discovered. But take it for all in all, and its best, this new 
version has perhaps hit the mark better than most. In an 
appendix to his rendering, Mr. Andrew puts out a reasoned 
defence of the metre he has selected, which, so far as he 
is aware, has not been attempted previously. We believe 
that boys should be encouraged to use really good verse- 
translations of the classical poets; and we are sure that 
they will gain much if, when reading such sections of the 
Iliad as are here given, they prepare their work with 
Mr. Andrew's book at their side. 


Greece and the Aegean 
By Dr. E. A. GARDNER. New Edition, revised by 
S. Casson. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

It is not surprising that a new edition of Dr. Gardner's 
delightful book, first published five years ago, should be 
required. The revision has been undertaken by Mr. S. 
Casson, Reader in Classical Archaeology at Oxford, who 
also contributes a new chapter on Constantinople. After 
reading this volume, one is conscious of a decided wish to 
visit the places described here with so sure a touch. Armed 


with it, and with a copy of Pausanias in one's bag, one is 
well equipped to visit such places as Eleusis (home of the 
Mysteries), Corinth, the islands (Crete in particular), 
Delphi and the chief towns on the coast of Asia Minor. And, 
above all, Athens itself, the eye of Greece." The book 
is well illustrated, and maps and plans are provided. We 
have nothing but praise for this scholarly, and withal 
practical, little volume, which is well indexed. 


Iphigenia in Tauris 
By EURPI DES. Edited with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by M. PLATNAUER. (6s. net. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Platnauer is so good a scholar that an edition of a 
classic from his pen is sure of attention. Hitherto there 
have been comparatively few editions of the Tauric 
Iphigenia—in our own country those of Bishop Monk 
(1840), Paley (ed. 2; 1880) and the late Dr. England. 
A new one was wanted, and Mr. Platnauer well supplies 
that want. The text is that of Gilbert Murray, with its 
critical footnotes: it is a great advance on earlier texts. 
The commentary is full, and light is thrown on many 
vexed passages ; itis, no doubt, intended for undergraduates 
in the main, though it will often appeal to professed scholars 
as well. It is too learned for schools, except perhaps in 
sixth forms, and then only for scholarship boys. There is 
a rather grave omission in the book, a really good index. 
We hope Mr. Platnauer will follow up his edition of this 
play with an equally good edition of the Fragments, for 
nothing of consequence has been done with them, in this 
country, since H. A. J. Munro's memorable articles in the 
old Journal of Philologv. 


Economics 


An Introduction to Money 
By W. A. L. COULBORN. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

This book is meant for undergraduate students of economics 
and also for the general reader. It covers all aspects of the 
subject—history, theory (following Mr. Keynes), monetary 
institutions, foreign exchanges and so forth. Apart from 
a certain “ scrappiness in arrangement it should serve 
its purpose well. The reader is assisted by useful summaries 
at the head of each section and book lists at the end of each 
chapter. 

How We Live 
By Sir Joux A. R. MARRIOTT. 
Revised. (The World's Manuals.) 
Oxford University Press.) 

The first edition of this book was noticed here in April, 
I931. The text of this edition remains the same, but the 
statistics have been brought up to date. At page 39 the 
figure /130,000,000 (annual total of salaries in the United 
Kingdom) should surely be £1,300,000,000, and at page 107 
there is a date that has escaped correction. 

Political Arithmetic: a Symposium of Population 
Studies 
Edited by L. HocBEN. (30s. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

This is emphatically a book for the demographic specialist, 
and the general reader will obtain little from it except 
entertainment arising from the editor's diatribes against 


Second Edition, 
(2s. 6d. net. 


economists. It sets forth some of the inquiries undertaken 
by the Department of Social Biology of the University of 
London, and the twelve studies it contains are by such well 
known authorities as R. R. Kuczynski, Enid Charles, 
D. V. Glass, Pearl Moshinsky and J. L. Gray. 


The Science of Society: an Introduction to Sociology 
By Dr. J. RuMNEy. (3s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

This is for the most part a good book for beginners. The 
author writes in a clear and readable manner, and includes 
two useful chapters on the scope and method of his science. 
But his final chapter on its development is less satisfactorv, 
for his account of the relation between sociology and 
socialism is likely either to bewilder or to mislead the young 
student, already perplexed, perhaps, by the similarity of 
the two words. To say, for example, that socialist theory 
is itself a kind of sociology, that some of the definitions 
that have been given of socialism apply equally well to 
applied sociology," and that ''the sociologist may also 
subscribe to the narrower definitions,“ is scarcely in keeping 
with the author's insistence on the purely scientific character 
of sociology. Again, the statement that although 
sociology is not committed to any specific proposals . 
this does not mean that the individual sociologist cannot 
accept socialism ” is so irrelevant as to be tendencious, for 
it would surely apply equally to any social theory, even 
those far removed from socialism. 
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Education 


l. The Student's Guide 
By Sır JohN Apams. Revised by R. BENNETT. 

2. Teach Yourself French: a Book of Self-Instruction 
in French based on the Work by Sir John Adams 
Completely Revised and Enlarged by N. S. WiLsoN. 

3. Teach Yourself Embroidery: a Book of Self- 
Instruction in the Art of Embroidery 
Prepared under the direction of MARY THOMAS. 

(The EUP Books.) (2s. neteach. English Universities 
Press.) 

These are the first three volumes of a Teach Yourself 
series. (1) The first is undoubtedly the most valuable and, if 
it does not frighten the prospective student by the demands 
made upon him, should be of great help to him. The book 
is a mixture of elementary psychology and practical tips. 
The author deals in a breezy way with such matters as 
memorizing, the use of text-books, and note-making. 
(2) Teach Yourself French is intended for those who are 
starting with no knowledge whatever of the language and 
the author claims that any one who studies his book con- 
scientiously should be able at the end to read any novel or 
newspaper, to write understandable French and to find 
his way about France without committing gross errors. 
Certainly if a student at the end of his study could do the 
translations given, he would have gone some way (but not 
all the way) to doing all three, but such students will be 
few. Even though the book is so short, matter is included, 
e.g. gender by termination, which might well be omitted, 
and the order of treatment is at times peculiar. For example, 
the student is not told until Lesson 12 how to ask questions. 
(3) Teach Yourself Embroidery is comprehensive, gives its 
directions plainly and has many useful diagrams and 
illustrations. 


Pitman's Handbook of Commercial and Technical 
Education: Organization, Administration, Exami- 
nations, Syllabuses, Qualifications, Careers 


Part 1: Commercial Education. Part 2: Technical 
Education. Edited by H. Downs. (15s. net. Pit- 
man.) 


This closely printed volume is packed full of up-to-date 
information about every aspect of commercial and technical 
education. It will be found invaluable by all engaged in 
teaching in Schools of Commerce and Technology. 


The Community School 

Edited by S. EVERETT. (8s. 6d. net. 
London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

The old idea of a school is that of a segregated collection 
of teachers and pupils, hemmed in by high walls, drawing 
its financial support and receiving its general direction from 
the people outside, but otherwise pursuing its own course 
in its own independent way. The newer idea makes the 
school a social centre, an institution maintaining a close 
relationship with the area it serves, and planned to meet the 
educational needs of that area. To a certain extent this 
idea has been realized, at least in our elementary schools, 
which have become in some senses centres of social service. 
But the present volume, representing advanced American 
thought on the subject, and taking a wide variety of schools 
as examples, goes much further. The programmes set forth 
raise a number of fundamental issues. Is education gained 
only in schools, or is all life educative ? Have adults and 
children essentially the same purposes in work and play, or 
are adults chiefly interested in work and children in play ? 
Should schools be responsible for the education of both 


New York and 


children and adults, or of children only ? As one reads this 
book, to which there are a dozen specially qualified con- 
tributors, one realizes that American teachers and admin- 
istrators enjoy greater opportunities of trying out fresh and 
unconventional experiments than are possible in older 
countries. But we in the older countries will do well to 
pay heed to such stimulating matter as is provided in these 
chapters. 


A Philosophical Survey of Education or Moral Archi- 
tecture, and The Aphorisms of Education 
By Sır HENRY WorToN. Edited by H. S. KERMODE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Liverpool: University Press; London: 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Students of the history of education will welcome this 
cheap edition of Sir Henry Wotton's Survey and Aphorisms, 
with its scholarly introduction and notes by Mr. Kermode. 


A Key to the Heart of the Children : a Research about 
haracter and Practical Education in the U.S. of 
America and other Countries 
(Amsterdam : The Children's Friends.) 

The Institution of Children's Friends was commissioned 
by the municipality of Amsterdam to survey practical and . 
moral education in the United States. This published 
record of visits and interviews, prefaced by a general report 
and followed by conclusions, is intended to further inter- 
national understanding and to promote co-operation 
between the public and professional educators in the 
interests of children. 


Elaboration, Utilisation et Choix des Manuels Scolaires : 
d'aprés les Données fournies par les Ministéres de 
L’Instruction Publique 
(Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation 
No. 59.) (5 francs suisses. Geneva: Bureau Inter- 

national d'Education.) 

The information contained in this volume gives in outline 
the systems adopted in forty-five countries for dealing 
administratively with text-books in elementary and 
secondary schools. There is great diversity in the degree 
of freedom permitted and in the extent of control exercised 
in the preparation, the distribution, the content and use of 
schools books. The material here provided should serve as 
a basis for the discussion of the best policy to be adopted 
on either educational or political grounds. 


The Education of Youth for Leadership 
By Prof. A. J. Jones. (12s. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. 


The essence of leadership is difference, whereas our 
educational system tends to work towards a pre-conceived 
model. Dr. Catherine Cox’s study of exceptional children, 
an investigation into the early lives. of 300 leaders or 
geniuses in various fields produced no surprising results. 
The author selects the training systems of Greece, Rome, 
England, Russia and the United States for special 
study. Presumably the new German system for training 
leaders was established too late for consideration. Some 
interesting statistics are given showing the caste-system in 
English politics, diplomacy, civil service and professions. 
Not much is said on our thraldom to examinations. Do 
not examinations suppress as many leaders as they select ? 
In these days it is difficult to foresee conditions some 
decades ahead and to define the qualities—and, ought we 
not to add, the defects—which will be required in leaders. 
Prof. Jones’s book deals competently with a difficult subject. 
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English 


Modern English 
By F. F. Potter. Book 3. (1s. 5d. Pitman.) 
Plain English: a Book for those who seek a more 
intimate Acquaintance with their own Language 
Bv W. FREEMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Mr. Freeman has treated a well-worn subject with a 
freshness and a sense of humour seldom found in books of 
this kind. His style is vigorous, and free from pedantry ; 
and there is nothing superfluous in these pages. It is a 
book that should fill a useful place in the curriculum of 
many of our non-academic post-School Certificate sixth 
forms. 


Think It Out : a Course in Criticism and Composition 
By J. D. STEPHENSON. (2s. 9d. Methuen.) 

That this is a stimulating book is clearly foreshadowed 
in Chapter I, in which the reader is invited to point out 
inaccuracies in passages that have appeared in print over 
such names as Philip Gibbs, Sir Samucl Hoare, Mr. Guy 
Boas, Sir John Squire, George Moore and even in the Board 
of Education’s Memorandum on The Teaching of English 
in England. English masters looking for something suitable 
for experimenting with in the first year of an advanced 
course should examine this book. It is well supplied with 
exercises. 


Each in his Way : Stories of Famous Animals 
| By Avice GaLL and F. CREW. (6s. net. 
University Press.) 

Ten animals, whose names have become historical, have 
their stories recounted in this volume, of which the beautiful 
drawings of Kurt Wiese are an outstanding feature. The 
strangest is that of Pelorous Jack, a dolphin which used 
to escort ships in and out of the French Pass in the South 
Pacific. Cher Ami, a carrier pigeon, saved an American 
battalion which had been surrounded bv Germans in 1918. 
Though badly wounded, it recovered and ended its days in 
Washington, U.S.A. 


Red Ben : the Fox of Oak Ridge 

By J. W. LiPPiNcOTT. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

There are four kinds of foxes in North America, and Red 

Ben, whose life story is told here, seems to be identical with 
the only English species. His home was in Pine Barrens, 
New Jersey, and his companions, coons, skunks, opossums, 
flying squirrels, woodchucks and muskrats. His existence 
was a series of struggles, for he had an inveterate enemy in 
the settler, Ben Slown, but by pluck and cunning he 
managed to survive, and it was Ben who gave up and 
moved away in disgust. The story is simply and naturally 
told and the black-and-white illustrations are good. 
From These Roots : the Ideas that have made Modern 

Literature 

By Mary M. CorvM. (10s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Students of modern literature will find Mrs. Colum’s book 

a valuable contribution to literary criticism. Modern 
literary criticism she traces back to Lessing, in her opinion 
“the most original and the most originating mind in 
modern criticism." She shows how Wordsworth and 
Coleridge changed the course of literature in England, as 
Lessing and Herder had done in Germany. 
and Taine hold a similar position in French literature. A 
very suggestive and illuminating comparison is made 
between Wordsworth and Baudclaire—the outstanding 
poets of the nineteenth centurv. Baudelaire interpreted 
the soul of the city as Wordsworth had interpreted the soul 
of the country. 


Oxford 


Sainte Beuve - 


A chapter on “ The Two Consciences ”' 


discusses the age-long antagonism between morals and art. 
Mrs. Colum gives a clear exposition of the rise of Realism 
with the publication of Madame Bovary, till the Realist 
movement swept through the world, making a late appear- 
ance in England (with The Wavy of All Flesh) and later stil! 
in America (with Dreiser’s Sister Carrie). Then come the 
decline, and the revolt against realism. This is certainly 
a timely and most stimulating book. 


Peggy and Paul and Laddy 
By Mary J. Carr. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The scene of the very real, though imaginary adventures 
of this little girl and boy and the dog they had rescued 
from death, was a place on the banks of the Willamette in 
Oregon. On the river were house-boats, homes of poor 
factory-workers, which rocked like giant cradles when the 
river rose, and there is a truly thrilling description of an 
unexpected flood, when two children were saved from 
drowning by the opportune appearance of a derelict boat, 
the most treasured possession of Paul and Peggy. The 
language is attractively simple, and the full-page illustra- 
tions a distinct gain. 


Il. Stolen Documents: an Adventure Story for Boys 

By S. B. Lucas. 
2. Fifty Pounds Reward 

By ALICE M. PULLEN. 
3. Runter's Gold 

By R. EARL. 

(3s. 6d. net each. Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

Two English cousins, blown out to sea and rescued by 

an American youth, himself the kidnapped victim of foreign 
plotters, have thrillmg experiences on an enemy submarine, 
from which they alone escape to a Shetland islet. From 
it they manage to get to another island, where more 
adventures await them, and where the American is 1m- 
prisoned in the enemy's underground quarters. The 
English boys’ shrewd wits, combined with the science of the 


. American’s millionaire father and his son's audacity, lead 


to their final rescue. (2) Vivacity and variety of incident 
make up an enjoyable account of the holiday adventures 
of two sisters and a brother happily stranded in an old 
countrv toll-house. Another school-boy and his sister 
involve them in a search for a stolen necklace. Its recoverv, 
and the discomfiture of certain evildoers by the help of à 
genial Chinese student of Liverpool University bring 
excitement and fun into the storv. (3) A horse-caravan. 
lost treasure and a familv feud together make up a readable 
tale. 


|. Sea-Fret 
By Capt. F. H. SHaw. 

2. The Troop with a Bad Name 
By F. H. DimMock. 

3. Through the Boxer Lines: 
Rebellion 
By Major C. Girsox. 

4. When Gordon Watched the Desert 
By J. C. Woop. 
(2s. net each. Arnold.) 

Nos. 2 and 3 have been already noticed in these columns. 
In No. 1 treachery, piracy and brutal murders make a 
vividly told story in which the boys' seamanship, resource 
and pluck bring them safely through desperate perils. In 
No. 4 a simple and wonderful Japanese method of manual 
self-defence is successfully put into practice by an English 
girl and boy. 


a Tale of the Boxer 
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Poetry and Drama 


Memory and Other Poems 
By W. DE LA MARE. (6s. net. Constable.) 

For this new volume, which includes some seventy poems, 
the author has collected many that have appeared in 
various periodicals. They represent a pleasing variety of 
themes and moods. Of the more serious poems, the sonnet 
on Peace, and the lines to Thomas Hardy stand out. 


I. An Anthology of Longer Poems 
Edited by T. W. Mores and A. R. Moon. 
2. Selected Poems by William Wordsworth 
Edited by C. LLOVD. (Heritage of Literature Series.) 
(2s. 3d. each. Longmans.) 
(1) Most young people prefer narrative poetry to any 


other kind, and when poetry is not sacrificed to narrative, , 


there can be no objection to allowing this preference to 
decide what poetry is to be read in class. The poems 
included in this collection are mostly narrative although, 
since they are poetry, they are also lyrical, and Smart's 
"Song to David ” wholly so. The editors have included 
no extracts and hence nothing of Milton's epics and Words- 
worth's '' Prelude and ‘ Excursion appear. Dyer's 
" Grongar Hill ” is rather surprisingly accorded admission, 
the anthology ranging in time from this to Wilfrid Gibson's 
The Lodestar. The book has short explanatory notes given 
after each poem and also biographical and appreciatory 
notices at the end. The collection will give pleasure to 
many and we do not know any other book in which all or 
even nearly all of these poems can be found. (2) The 
selections from Wordsworth include extracts from '' The 


a) 


Prelude and “ The Excursion " (the Table of Contents 
calls the latter The Excursions ") and some thirty-five 
other poems. The selection has been well made and the 
addition of ‘“ The Preface to the Lyrical Ballads and of 
extracts from Biographia Literaria as well as some of 
Hazlitt's, De Quincey's, and Haydon's criticism of Words- 
worth gives the book added value. 

A Century of Lyrics, 1550-1650 

Edited by D. C. WHIMSTER. (2s. 3d. Arnold.) 

A delightful little anthology of one hundred poems 
printed in chronological order with brief notes of explanation 
and appreciation. Songs from plays are set in their context. 
To illustrate the change in feeling and treatment more 
adequately, Donne might well have been given greater 
space. A fair proportion of the poems are not to be found 
in any well-known collection. 

Poems of To-Day 
Third Series. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Planned on similar lines to First and Second Series of 
Poems of To-Day, this collection is representative of the 
best English Poetry since 1922. 

The Modern Poet : an Anthology 
Chosen and Edited by GwENDOLEN MURPHY. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

An anthology mainly of post-war poetry, 
editor suggests that the title modern ” is a question not 
of date but of spirit. About fifty writers are represented, 
and sixty pages of notes help to throw light on the poems 
and on the aims of the writers. 


(2s. 6d. 


although the 


Geography 


West of the Moon : a Book of Explorers 


By EvspetH J. Booc-Watson and J. ISABEL 
CARRUTHERS. (Limp Cloth, 2s. 2d. Cloth Boards, 
2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 


Itisa pity that the great explorations have to be explained 
as the personal achievements of hero-explorers ; but there 
is no doubt that the ten-year-old child is much more 
interested in highly-coloured stories of personal bravery 
than in more accurate accounts of the triumph of co- 
operative methods in exploration and research. In addition 
to stories of journeys commonly described in books of 
travel, this book contains short descriptions of MacKenzie, 
Orellano, Pytheas and Younghusband and of modern 
methods of oceanographical investigation. 


African Mirage : the Record of a Journey 
By HovNiNGEN-HUENE. (12s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Although the Nile route to Kenya and the journey from 
the Congo basin through Lake Chad, Northern Nigeria and 
the Sahara to Algiers have been described frequently, the 
notes given in this book present vivid pictures of the peoples 
of the equatorial and savannah regions of Africa. Although 
Some of the observations recorded are of a superficial 
character there is much of geographical interest in the text 
and the accompanying photographs are excellent. 


The Modern Geography Room 
By V.C. Spary. Second Edition. (1s. Philip.) 
The second edition of this interesting little book contains 
Photographs of the new geography room of the William 


Ellis School and details of the cost of equipping geography 
Tooms. 


A Revision World Geography 
(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This book has been prepared to provide a rapid revision 
course covering world and regional geography for the 
School Certificate Examination. As a statement of the 
facts required for this examination it leaves little to be 
desired. A classified list of questions set in actual examina- 
tions is given as an appendix. 


Modern Geography 
Book I: Foundations of Geography. 
PrReEEcE and H. R. B. Woop. (3s. 6d. 
Tutorial Press.) 

This is an excellent introduction to the study of world 
geography. In addition to the formal treatment of plane- 
tary, physical and climatic geography there are sections on 
commodities, communications, population and settlement, 
with typical questions of school certificate and higher school 
certificate standards of difficulty. Throughout, the arrange- 
ment of the text is suitable for class teaching and the maps 
and diagrams provide first-class material for the private 
student. The book will be found useful in school certificate 
and post-matriculation classes. 


Effective Maps of the World 
1. Climate. 2. Natural Vegetation. 3. Land Utiliza- 
tion. (Set of 3 Maps, mounted, 21s. net. Johnston.) 
Maps r and 2 are simplified wall-maps of the major 
climatic and vegetation regions. Map 3 contains more 
detail but in every case it is easy to distinguish the colours 
at a distance of twenty-five feet and all the maps are ii 
printed and large enough for use in class. 


By D. M. 
University 
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History 


Rome : Republic and Empire 
By H. W. HousEkHOL PD. Vol.2: The Empire. (3s. 6d. 
net. Dent.) 

This volume completes Mr. Household's History of Rome. 
It presents a convenient summary of the events of the 
less-known period 44 B.C. to A.D. 476. The story is well 
and clearly told. 


The French Revolution and Napoleon, 1789-1815 
By G. B. Smith. (4s. Arnold) 

The first-fruit of the learned leisure of the recently- 
retired Head Master of Sedbergh School is this concise but 
comprehensive summary of the oft-told story of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic era. Nothing in it is new; 
but everything is clear. 


The Economy of Britain : a History 
By H. M. Croome and R. J. HAMMOND. 
Christophers.) 

A well-informed sketch of English (rather than British) 
economic history, with a distinct bias toward the left. 
Sir William Beveridge contributes a foreword on the nature 
and meaning of ''history," which is a most valuable 
portion of the book. 


English Political Thought, 1603-1660 
By J. W. ALLEN. Vol. 1: 1603-1644. 
Methuen.) 

This work is a sequel to Prof. Allen’s masterly monograph 
on Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, published ten 
years ago. Unlike that work, however, it is limited to 
England. England, indeed, in the seventeenth century 
furnished ample material for many dissertations. For never 
was controversy so keen. Monarchists and Parliamentarians, 
Anglicans and Puritans, Persecutors and Tolerationists 
—these and countless sub-sections of them wrangled voci- 
ferously. The writings of these various sectaries are rich 
in political ideas. It is scarcely too much to say, in fact, 
that every important doctrine of modern times is anti- 
cipated in the pages of these Stuart pioneers. Prof. Allen 
has made a protracted and laborious study of this difficult 
and long-submerged literature, and he has produced an 
exposition of it that is monumental in its erudition. His 
brilliant and penetrating study throws new light on every 
great issue raised in that cardinal period of English history. 
It is indispensable to every student who wishes to grasp 
the ultimate points at issue in the great Civil War of 1642-6. 


A Practical Guide to History 
By J. V. Harwoop. Book 1: Ancient History. 
Book 2: English History, 55 B.C.—4.D. 1485. (IS. 6d. 
each. Arnold.) 
Attractive exercise books for junior forms containing 
numerous excellent maps and plans. 


A Commentary on Macaulay’s History of England 
By Sir CHARLES FIRTH. (21s. net. Macmillan.) 

Sir Charles Firth has done for Macaulay what Prof. J. B. 
Bury did for Gibbon. It is lamentable that he himself did 
not live to see this commentary through the press; but 
the editorial work has been admirably performed by his 
able pupil, Mr. Godfrey Davies, now of the Huntington 
Library, U.S.A. In a series of masterly chapters, based 
on lectures delivered in Oxford, such matters are discussed 
as Macaulay's Conception of History; his Method; his 
use of Authorities; his Errors; his Treatment of Outstand- 
ing Personages. To every intelligent reader of Macaulay's 
great classic this Commentary is indispensable. 


(8s. 6d. net. 


(21s. net. 


A Text-Book of Modern European History 
By G. W. SOUTHGATE. (1453-1661, 4s. 
5s. Dent) 

Mr. Southgate's Texi-Book of Modern European History 
1789-1930 is well known and justly popular. The present 
two volumes complete his survey of the affairs of the 
Continent from 1453 onward. Their outstanding feature 
is the effort to regard Europe and its movements as a 
unitary whole. The volumes are amply Supplied with 
sketch-maps, tables, lists of rulers and condensed summaries 
of leading events. For examinees they are ideal. 


Lord Odo Russell, First Baron Ampthill : Ambassador 
to Bismarck 
By Dr. WINIFRED Tarrs. (158. net. Muller.) 

This volume is not a biography of the first Lord Ampthill 
but rather a study in Anglo-German diplomacy during the 
twelve years 1872-84. As such, however, it is a brilhant 
and satisfying piece of work. It is based on a profound 
study of the unpublished archives of London and Berlin, 
supplemented by extensive reading in all the relevant and 
most voluminous literature of the period. Asa commentary 
upon the Life of Bismarck it is of quite first-rate importance. 
Dr. Taffs's style and craftsmanship are excellent. 


1643-1848, 


Speeches and Documents on International Affairs, 
1918-1937 
Edited by Dr. A. B. KEITH. Vols. 1 and 2. (The 
World's Classics.) (2s. net each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

These two handy and elegant little volumes will be of 
the greatest value to all persons concerned with either the 
politics or the history of the post-War period. They contain 
fifty-six sets of documents relating to international affairs. 
The first volume starts with President Wilson's '' fourteen 
points ’’ and ends with the German re-armament memoran- 
dum of December, 1933. The second volume gives the 
leading documents and speeches of 1934-7. Prof. Keith 


contributes a masterly forty-page introduction. 


Unto Caesar 
By F. A. Voict. (10s. net. Constable.) 

This is very much a book for the present moment. Under 
an exceedingly inappropriate title it discusses the nature 
and purposes of the European dictatorships— Russian, 
German and Italian—and points out the perils of the remain- 
ing democracies, especially the British. Very impressive is 
Mr. Voigt's demonstration of the essential sameness of 
Communism and Fascism. Impressive, too, is his insistence 
that unless Britain re-arms swiftly and powerfully she will 
be submerged in an ocean of blood. 


Civilization in Europe 

Part 1: Ancient and Medieval Times. Part 2: 

Modern Times in Europe. By Prof. J. S. ScHaPIRO 

and Prof. R. B. Morris. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Written by two eminent American historians, this 

volume of 700 pages presents a vivid outline of European 
history from the earliest times to the most recent. It 
stresses the economic and cultural aspects of the story 
rather than the political and military. It also becomes 
increasingly detailed as it advances. Ancient history 
occupies sixty pages; Medieval eighty; Early modern to 
the French Revolution ninety ; while the period 1789-1938 
takes the remaining 470. The book is well supplied with 
maps, lists of authorities, chronological tables, typical 
questions and similar apparatus. 
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Mathematics 


Real Arithmetic : Senior Series 
By A. BuRNISTON. Pupil's Book 3. (1s. 2d. Collins.) 

A useful book for the slower pupils. Besides plenty of 
real-life arithmetic ‘it contains interesting applications of 
geometry and graphs. 

A New Algebra for Schools 
By C. V. DuRELL. Part 3. 
Bell.) 

This is a selection from the author's New Algebra 
Part III, prepared for examination purposes. It does not 
include any topic not required for at least one School 
Certificate Examination. It is quite efficient but selection 
bas resulted in diminution of inspiration. 


General Mathematics : a One Year Course 
By H. CRANDALL and F. E. SEYMOUR. (6s. Heath.) 
A one-year course for students in the first year of the 
senior high school course customary in America. Descrip- 
tive material occupies as much space as exercises. There 
is interesting use of everyday social problems from insurance 
and investment. 


The Essentials of School. Algebra 
By A. B. Mayne. (5s. Macmillan.) 

This text-book is the most thorough course of formal 
algebra that has appeared for years. It is based on the 
conception of algebra as generalized arithmetic, and 
develops the subject on lines reminiscent of the older 
classical text-books, but with a wealth of examples and a 
clarity of typography that make it a pleasure to read. 
Problems and equations appear early, of course, but for- 


(Shorter Version.) (2s. 


mulae are not mentioned until page 252. (The reference 
to formulae on page 4, given in the index, seems to be a 
slip) To ignore this important concept of the formula 
seems, to the reviewer, to bea pity. But he cannot withhold 
commendation for a book which is obviously intended to 
promote sound teaching of systematic mathematics. The 
chief feature of the book is thoroughness. Every device 
has been used to assist the pupil. There are very many 
examples, each step in manipulation is carefully discussed 
and rules are summed up in clear heavy print. The book 
contains all the material needed in a school course but 
excludes work preparatory to and on the Binomial Theorem. 
Calculus ideas, but not the notation, are introduced in the 
last chapter. 


Shorter Advanced Trigonometry. 
By C. V. DURELL and A. Rosson. (58. 
Part 2, 3s. Bell) 

This book has been prepared from the authors' earlier 
Advanced Trigonometry for teachers who require a brief 
examination text-book. Part I is manipulation—e.g. the 
quadrilateral, equations, finite series. Part II is expansions, 
complex numbers, factors, functions of a complex variable. 
There is frequent reference to the larger volume for the 
detailed theoretical work—e.g. on the logarithmic function 
—and this makes the book disconnected to read. But if 
copies of the larger volume are available for reference, this 
abbreviated compilation should encourage the study of 
higher trigonometry on the right lines, and is, therefore, to 
be commended. 


Part 1, 2s. 6d. 


Miscellany 


Improving the Blackboard. 
By W. D. SEYMOUR. 
Industrial Psychology.) 

A full report of an interesting piece of research. Its 
object was to compare the time taken to read white letters 
on a black board and to copy them on to white paper, with 
the time taken to read dark letters on a light-coloured 
board and to copy them on to white paper. In the latter 
case a pale yellow board was used and very dark blue chalk. 

In all the experiments, both with adults and with children, 

the light-coloured board and dark chalk was found to be 

preferable. It is to be hoped that education authorities 
will quickly act on these findings. 


Europe Re-housed 
By ELIZABETH DEN BV. (14s. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

This authoritative, attractively written and well illus- 
trated book is primarily intended for those actively inter- 
ested in housing problems from whatever point of view. 
Among them may be numbered those concerned with the 
education and social welfare of the children who have been 
or may be ' re-housed." The treatment is descriptive, 
critical and constructive, and the reader could wish for no 
better guide than Miss Denby. 

The Book of General Knowledge 
By R. R. MARTIN. (7s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

The author has attempted to provide a book both for the 
general reader and also for candidates at examinations in 
which a paper is set on ' General Knowledge.” By 
analysing and classifying questions set in such papers over 


(1s. 6d. National Institute of 


English Universities 


a long period, he has in his own words '' confined the subject 
within certain limits and given it a definite outline." The 
book is divided into six parts. How we Live and Move and 
have our Being, Science and Human Life, How we are 
Governed, Social Life, Literature and Art, and Miscellany, 
and has an appendix containing examination papers and a 
bibliography. Much varied and valuable information has 
certainly been included in these 324 pages and all is treated 
in an interesting way. In Part IV ten pages are given to 
education and the writer has devoted his space to“ a dis- 
cussion of some of the problems exercising the minds of 
educationists at the present time." While the examination 
candidate is generally foremost in the author's mind, the 
genera] reader may well find entertainment as well as 
knowledge in this book. 


One Hundred and One Recipes for English Tomatoes 
By HELEN Tress. (Free. The British Growers’ 
Publicity Council, 68 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1.) 

This little book succeeds in showing the large variety of 
simple and inexpensive, yet at the same time attractive 
and appetizing dishes which can be prepared with tomatoes. 

The recipes are grouped into seven sections: breakfast 

dishes, soups, luncheon dishes, supper dishes, savouries, 

sandwiches and salads. Tomato growing has become a 

flourishing English industry to-day, and this booklet, which 

has been prepared by the British Growers' Publicity Council, 
should do much to teach British housewives the many and 
beneficial uses of the tomato. Copies may be had free of 
charge on application to the Council at 68 Victoria 5treet, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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Modern Languages 


Everyday English for French Students 
By S. M. Doret and B. M. FALconar. 
Exercises, 8d. Key, 1s. Woodhouse, 
A. & C. Fugill.) 

This is a very original and instructive book, compiled 
by a French and an English author. They explain those 
constructions and idioms which their teaching has shown to 
be pitfalls for French students of English. And the odd 
point about the book is that it could be made equally useful 
for English students of French. Candidates for examina- 
tions would find it a useful aid to revision. The chief 
difficulty that the French find in learning our language is 
not the grammar, which is simplicity itself, but the trouble- 
some spelling, the inconsistencies of pronunciation and the 
wide range of idiom and vocabulary. There are at least 
25 per cent more words in English than in French, which is 
due to its derivation from three sources: classical, French 
and Anglo-Saxon. The book ends with a useful list of 
deceptive words. 


Les Deux Idoles : Roman Policier 
By J. JosEPR-REN AUD. Adapted and Revised, with 
Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by Dr. C. F. ZEEK 
and L. TINKLE. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

An exciting detective story shortened for class use. 
It would suit a middle form and could be prepared at home 
and read through rapidly in class. There are exercises and 
a full vocabulary. 


Conchita Argüello : Historia y Novela Californiana 

By Prof. A. M. Esprnosa. (The Macmillan Hispanic 

Series.) (2s. od. New York: Macmillan.) 

This is the story of the Californian Romeo and Juliet,“ 

a simple love story based upon fact. There are forty-seven 
pages of text divided into eighteen sections, each with a 
half-page of questions. The notes are simple and in many 
cases unnecessary. There should be no need to inform 
readers of such a text that en vez de hablar por teléfono "' 
means instead of telephoning "; “ volvamos atrás ” is 
let us go back," &c. A vocabulary of twenty pages to 
forty-seven of text, questions and notes is too much, 
including as it does words such as a,“ alto, agosto, 
“amor,” abril, al,“ “ algo,” antonio to choose 
only from the section “ A.” 


(1s. 6d. 
Sheffield : 


Topaze 
By M. PacNor. Edition Scolaire préparée par A. G. 
BovÉEe. (Heath's Modern Language Series.) (2s. 9d. 
Heath.) 


Topaze has been the most successful French play of the 
past decade: it had a three-year run in Paris. lt is full of 
modern idioms, and the unexpected ending makes it exciting 
reading. It is easy to see that the first act, which takes 
place in an inferior private school, caused it to be chosen 
for school use. But whether the other three acts which 
show how the down-trodden usher blossoms out into a 
dishonest financier will be equally interesting to pupils is 
questionable. The method of translating unusual words at 
the bottom of the page is not favoured by many teachers. 
These translations are often in American English, quite 
incomprehensible to young students; and in many cases 
the best translation has not been chosen. This help seems 
the more unnecessary as there is a full vocabulary at the 
end of the book. The exercises are very full and helpful, 
but if they are all worked through, the play could scarcely 
be finished in a term. 


Intermediate Translation from and into French 
By J. J. HAROLD. (Harrap's Modern Language Series 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) i 
This is a well-composed book, intended chiefly for Scottish 
Leaving Certificate candidates. The author's remarks ot 
the slovenly English used in translating from French ar 
very necessary and his hints on dealing with difficulties are 
much to the point. He gives seventy extracts for transla- 
tion, of which the first forty-five have a few words trans 
lated. The second part contains a revision of the difficult 
grammatical points in translating into French followe 
by sixty-six extracts and a vocabulary of difficult words. 


Scrittori Italiani : Lives, Works, Texts, Anecdotes—an 
Italian Reader 
By G. CaPocEkrLLIi. (8s. 6d. net. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 
A most attractive reader for second or third year student 
who will at the same time improve their Italian and leam 
a great deal about Italian authors and their works. It 5 
written quite simply, summaries of the main works are given 
from the Middle Ages to Pirandello and d’Annunzo. 
Questions are added to each chapter which may be made the 
subjects for essays in the second year. The vocabulary is 
very full. 


Le Masque de Fer: Roman Historique 
By R. JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. Wirsos 
(28. Macmillan.) 
An interesting reader for fourth-year students wit 
exercises and vocabulary. It will be a change for tho* 
who have read nothing but adventure stories. 


A Concise French Grammar 
By Dr. M. W. Murray and E. CasarI. 
Rivingtons.) 
A useful revision grammar for School Certificate 
candidates. 


Gà et Là 
By I. L. PERKIN. (Bell's Graduated French Readers, 


Elementary C.“) (IS. 6d. Bell.) l 
Twelve short stories for beginners, with full exercises and 
vocabularies. 


Frère Jacques and other Simple Plays 
By SIMONNE S. Manson. (IS. ọd. Arnold.) | 
Five amusing little plays for first and second year pupils 
It would prove a useful book for girls’ schools. The 
one has a vocabulary of about 250 words. 


A Standard German Vocabulary of 2,932 Words and 
1,500 Idioms, illustrated in Typical Phrases 3n 


New York and 


(2s. 64. 


Sentences 
By Prof. C. M. Purin. (The Heath-Chicago German 
Series.) (2s. Heath.) 


A frequency word-list for use as a basic vocabulary by 


students in their first four years. The belief in the efficacy 
of this method is greater in America than in England. 


Introduction to German (in Heidelberg) 
By EMMA O. Bach. (5s. 6d. Pitman.) 
A well-printed first German course, of thirty 
each containing a piece for reading and translatio 
lary, a portion of grammar and exercises. 
used either by translation or direct meth 
There is sufficient matter for a two-year course. 
livened by photographs and a few German songs with m 
(Continued on page 542) 
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THE SCHOLAR'S LIBRARY 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: Essays in Criticism, Second Series. 


Edited by S. R. LITTLEWOOD. 2s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK. 28. éd. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by 


B. A. WRIGHT. 26s. 6d. 


POEMS OF TWENTY YEARS: An Anthology, 1918-1938. 


Compiled by MAURICE WOLLMAN. s. 6d. 


THE SCHOOL BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. chosenby Guy BOAS, 
M. A., Headmaster, Sloane School, Chelsea. 5s. 


The collection of verse has been made with two objects in view—to include only such poems as 
really appeal to the young, and to make the selection sufficiently KE for no poem to be 
omitted with which a pupil by the time he or she leaves school should be acquainted. 


POEMS OF TO-DAY: Third Series. Compiled by the ENGLISH 
ASSOCIATION. School Edition. Paper boards. 2s. 


The aim of this anthology is to bring together a selection of contemporary poetry representative of 
a span of years, and at the same time sufficiently in accordance with tradition to avoid excursions into 
the ficlds of ultra-modernism. It consists of poems published since 1922 down to the present day. 


EXERCISES IN LITERARY APPRECIATION. By FREDERICK 
T. WOOD, B.A., Ph.D., English Master at the Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield. 2s. 6d. 


This book provides a series of extracts in verse and prose suitable for use with the senior pupils of 
secondary schools or students at training colleges who are just embarking upon a course of training in 
literary appreciation or criticism. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
L'ENIGME DU “REDOUTABLE.” By J.-H. ROSNY, Junr., de L'académie 


Goncourt. Edited by P. W. PACKER. (Modern French Series.) 28. 6d. 
Imaginative stories with a flavour of Jules Verne. 


GUERRE CIVILE. By J. L. BEDÉ, formerly of Marlborough College, and R. J. F. COOK, 
M. A., Marlborough College. (Modern French Series.) 28. 

Guerre Civile deals with an imaginary incident in the civil war now taking place in Spain. This 
has enabled the authors to pack the story with adventure, and also to introduce into the text words and 
phrases which are in constant use in the France of to-day. The book is intended for use in Middle School 
forms and sets. The proses included at the end are based closely on the text and should make it possible 
for the volume to be used up to School Certificate standard. 


CONTES D'AVENTURE ET DE MYSTÈRE. Edited by N. W. H. 


SCOTT, M.A. (Modern French Series.) 28. 


Stories by G. Lenótre, Charles-Louis Philippe, J.-H. Rosny, Edmond Haraucourt and Arnould 
Galopin, followed by a number of exercises a vocabulary. 


PASSAGES FROM GERMAN AUTHORS. collected and edited by ELLA 
SPIERO, Dr.Phil., German Teacher at the Collegiate School for Girls, Leicester. ss. 


This book is intended to serve as a Reader and to provide Unseens, each of which will give the student 
an impression of German life or literature. It contains forty passages of prose and fifteen passages of 
verse, some notes and other helpful material. 


GEOGRAPHY | 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY. By E. O. ROBINSON, M. A., Geography Master, University 
College School. 5s. 
Outlines of the geography of the World, including the elements of physical geography, particularly Y 


with reference to the earth as the abode of man. The standard is that of the School Certificate 
Examinations. : 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Books Received 


EDUCATION 

A Key to the Heart of the Children : a Research about Character 
and Practical Education in the U.S. of America and other 
Countries 

(Amsterdam: The Children’s Friends.) 

Quintilian on Education : being a Translation of Selected Passages 
from the Institutio Oratoria, with an Introductory Essay on 
Quintilian, his Environment and his Theory of Education 
By W. M. SMAIL. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

The Hs Seventy Years : Worcester College for the Blind, 1866- 


By Mary G. THOoMas. (2s. 6d. net. National Institute 
for the Blind.) 
Preface to Teaching 
By Prof. H. W. SIMON. (6s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 
ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
J. Wong's Wife : a Story of China 
By IRIs CORBIN. 
2. Sina's Marriage : a Story of the South Seas 
By Mary ENTWISTLE. (Sixpenny Stories.) 
Edinburgh House Press.) 
l. Real Achievement 
Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS. 
2. A Heritage of Wonder Stories 
By J. H. WarsH and ALICE M. WarsH. (Heritage 
of Literature Series.) (1s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 
Civic English 


(6d. each. 


By C. M. BENNETT and H. R. BENNETT. Book 1. 
(1s. 6d. Black.) 

Direct English 
By Dr. M. M. Lewis and A. H. STEWART. Book 2. 


(2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Radiant Way Alphabet Cards 
(1s. Chambers.) 

The Radiant Way Additional Readers 
First Step, Az: Jip the Bad Pup. By BARBARA 
Burton. (3d. Second Step, Bri: Trip the Happy 
Mouse. By PHYLLIS PEATTIE. (3d.) Third Step, C3: 
Snowman and Scarecrow. By ANN MARTIN. (3ġd.) 
Fourth Step, D2: King Tawny-Mane. By ANN 
MARTIN. (4d.) (Chambers.) 

The Kingsway '' English Hour ”’ 
By E. H. CARTER. Books 1-4. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. each. Evans.) 

Year Book Press Series of Plays 
(1) Prelude to a Tragedy. By H. F. RUBINSTEIN. 
(2) In the Mist. By A. GiTTINs. (3) The Doubtful 
Misfortune of Li Sing: a Spot of Chinese Bother in 
One Act. By N. Tuson. (4) Happy Landings. By 
B. MERIVALE. (5) Chez Boguskovsky or The Stolen 
Vermeer. By A. J. TALBoT. (6) Mrs. Grundy comes to 
Tea. By L. du GARDE PEACH. (Is. net each.) (7) To 
Have and to Hold. By L. Brown. (8) Heart's Content. 
By W. CHETHAM-STRODE. (9) Carpet Slippers. By 
W. A. DARLINGTON. (10) Square Pegs. By L. BROWN. 
(2s. 6d. net each.) (Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

The Day is Gone: a Play in Three Acts 
By W. CHETHAM-STRODE. (The ' Embassy " Series 
of Plays.) (2s. 6d. net. Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

Village Drama Society Plays 
(1) “ Wi’ a Hundred Pipers.“ By L. C. L. Murray. 
(2) Spanish Wine. By F. A. HYDE. (Is. net each. 
Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

Fools all Four : a Farce in One Act, based on an old Norse Folk 
Tale 
By S. MoNTGOMERY. (Old Farces as New.) 
Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

|. The Hat 
By EpITHA BLAIKLEY. 

2. Shilling Teas 
By Kitty BARNE (Mrs. E. Streatfeild). 
Deane, The Year Book Press.) 


(Manilla, 1s. each. 


(Is. net. 


(1s. net each. 


The London Dramatic Books 
By R. BENNETT. Second Series. Book1: Play Time. 
(is. 7d.) Book 2: The Stories Come to Life. (rs. 9d.) 
Book 3: Play Your Parts. (1s. 11d.) Book 4: 
Ready for Action. (2s. 1d.) Teacher's Books 1, 2 
and 3. (1s. 6d. each.) (University of London Press.) 
Dramatic Prose for Reading and Acting 


By W. J. GLOVER. Book 1: Little Plays. Book 2: 
Let's Pretend. Book 3: Make Believe. (Book r, 
Manilla, od.; Cloth, rs. Book 2, Manilla, 11d. 


Cloth, 1s. 2d. Book 3, Manilla, 1s. ; Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Philip.) 
The Castles of England : Plays for Stage and Classroom 
By L. du GARDE PracH. First and Second Series. 
(2s. each. University of London Press.) 
Little Scenes from History 
By MARGARET M. ELLIOT. Books 1-3. 
University Tutorial Press.) 
Saint Joan : a Chronicle Play in Six Scenes and an Epilogue 
By BERNARD SHAW. (Ppr. 2s.; Cloth, 3s. Constable.) 
Plays for Youth 
Edited by C. H. Lockirr. 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Stories from History : Ten Plays for Schools 
By H. R. WILLIAMSON. (2s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 
J. Selected Poems by William Wordsworth 
Edited by C. Lrovp. 
2. An Anthology of Longer Poems 
Edited by T. W. Mores and A. R. Moon. (The 
Heritage of Literature Series.) (2s. 3d. each. 
Longmans.) 
Poems of To-Day 
Third Series. 
Pan : 


(6d. each. 


(Heritage of Literature 


(2s. Macmillan.) 

Verses and Verse Appreciation for Three—Seven-Year-Olds 
By KATHLEEN Bakti ETT. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
The Modern Poet: an A«tbology 


Chosen and Edited by GWENDOLEN MURPHY. (2s. 6d. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
GEOGRAPHY 

Harrap's New World Atlas in Contour Colouring : for Junior 
Classes 
Edited by J. BARTHOLOMEW. New Edition. (1s. 3d. 
Harrap.) 

|. Europe 

2. North America and Asia 
By V. F. SEARsoN and F. Evans. (The New Era 


Geographies.) (r, 2s. 8d., 2, 3s. Johnston.) 
. Large Foundation Map : China, Japan and Manchuria 
2. Large Regional Outline Map : Northern England 
(is. 3d. each. Philip.) 


HISTORY 


|. The Pilgrim Fathers 
By E. B. LEMON. 
2. Sir Walter Raleigh 
By F. W. I. RAYMONT. 
3. The Story of Robert Bruce 
By THoMas KELLV. (The Mayflower Historical 
Readers.) (6d. each. Chambers.) 
A Sketch-Map History of the Great War and After, 1914-1935 
By IRENE RIcHARDS, J. B. Goopson and J. A. Morris. 
(3s. 6d. Harrap.) 
The Statesman's Year-Book : Statistical and Historical Annual of 
the States of the World for the Year 1938 
Edited by Dr. M. EPsTEIN. (20s. net. Macmillan.) 


MATHEMATICS 

Essential Tests in Arithmetic : Mental and Script 
By W. B. WuiTeE. Preliminary Series. Pupil's Book. 
(Ppr. 7d.; Limp Cloth, 9d. University of London 

ress. 

Arithmetic Tests of To-day (Mental and Script) 
By W. B. WIITE. Pupil's Book. 
Publishing Co.) 

(Continued on page 644) 
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THREE CAREERS FOR BOYS 


INTHE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Schoolmasters and others in considering the careers available to boys of good education, are 


invited to examine the opportunities which exist in the Royal Air Force. 


Vacancies regularly occur 


for well-educated boys to obtain first-class training in a skilled trade or in clerical duties. 

For boys of ability and character the prospects of advancement in the Service are good. Accepted 
candidates are trained, housed, fed, clothed, and medically attended free of cost, and receive pay 
which is substantially increased on the successful completion of the course of instruction. On their 
return to civil life the training and experience received are of practical value as the trades taught 


have their counterpart in civil occupations. 


The three schemes open to boys are (a) Aircraft Apprentices, (b) Boy Entrants, and (c) Apprentice 
Clerks. Brief particulars are provided below of the methods of entry and of the conditions of service, 
and full information can be obtained by completing and returning the coupon at the foot of this page. 


Il. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


Apprentices are entered twice a year for training 
in the highly skilled trades of fitter, fitter (armourer), 
wireless operator, mechanic, and instrument maker. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 15 and 17 
years on January ist or August Ist, for entry in those 
months respectively. Examinations are held by local 
education and other approved authorities. The next 
examination is on November 1, 1938, and the closing 
date for receipt of nominations is October 4, 1938. 
For the next entry, in January, 1939, there are nearly 
goo vacancies. 

Candidates in possession of an approved first school 
certificate with passes in Mathematics and Science 
are accepted for direct entry, without examination. 

Apprentices undergo training for three years, and 
their general education is continued during their 
apprenticeship. On completion of training a few 
cadetships at the Royal Air Force College are granted 
to apprentices of special promise. A large number of 
ex-aircraft apprentices have opportunities later of 
employment as airman pilots, or as air observers. 
They serve for a minimum period of twelve years 
from the age of 18. 


ll. BOY ENTRANTS 


These boys are entered for training as armourers, 
electricians, instrument repairers, or wireless operators. 
Entry is by selection from amongst candidates who 
have taken the competitive examination for entry as 
aircraft apprentices, or who have been nominated for 
direct entry by approved nominating authorities. 
Entries take place three times a year, in January, May, 
and September. Approximately 400 boy entrants will 
be required in Septemb.r, 1938, and a further 400 in 
january, 1939. 

Candidates must be between the ages of r5 and 
17] years on the first day of the month of entry. 
They undergo training for twelve to sixteen months 
according to trade. Boy Entrants serve for a minimum 
period of nine years after attaining the age of 18. 


The maj ority of air observers are selected from ex-boy 
entrants, who also have opportunities of employment 
as airman pilots. 


Ill. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


These apprentices are entered for training in pay 
and store accounting or in general clerical duties. 
Entry is by selection. Preference will be given to 
candidates possessing an approved school certificate, 
but applications will also be entertained from boys 
who have attained an approximately equivalent 
educational standard by attendance, up to the age 
of 151 and 16 years, at a secondary, central, or junior 
technical school. Entry takes place four times a year, 
in January, April, July, and October. Approximately 
sixty apprentice clerks will be required for entry into 
the Service in July, 1938, and a further sixty in 
October, 1938, and in January, 1939. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 154 and 
17] years on the first day of the month of entry. 
They undergo training for about eighteen months, and 
their general education is continued during apprentice- 
ship. Apprentice Clerks serve for a minimum period 
of twelve years after reaching the age of 18. Ex- 
apprentice clerks also have opportunities of becoming 
airman pilots. 


GENERAL 


Special attention is paid to the general welfare 
and health of apprentices and boy entrants while 
under training. Six weeks' leave a year is normally 
allowed. Subsequent service in the Royal Air Force 
provides an interesting and varied career with 
opportunities for service overseas. A certain number 
of airmen who have been trained as pilots and have 
shown themselves to be of exceptional ability are 
periodically chosen for commissioned rank. Airmen 
of the ex-apprentice classes whose service is not 
extended beyond the age of 30 receive a Gratuity of 
(100 if they continue in the R. A. F. Reserve. 

Please complete this coupon and post it to the Air 
Ministry. Mark it O. H. M. S.“ No stamp required. 


Tue DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Air Ministry, London, W. C. 2. 
Please send me full particulars of the schemes open to Boys in the Royal Air Force: 


(1) Aircraft Apprentices—A.M. Pamphlet 15. 


(2) Boy Entrants—A.M. Pamphlet 54. 


(3) Apprentice Clerks—A.M. Pamphlet 9. 


Ya i alo) SL OER Ee eT uU eda a Se a CO FOTO puse. 


*€9€»6€59200909069€0299099529204090949400909998580902900999025996080090690020202209090984009002924a0904-79925995S592909906 


Strike out those not required. CB. 1. 
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Higher Papers in Applied Mathematics 
By R. J. FutForp. (2s. 9d. Arnold.) 
The Essentials of School Algebra 
By A. B. Mayne. (5s. Macmillan.) 
Real-Life Arithmetic for Girls 
Book 1. (Limp Cloth, 1s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 
A First Analytical Geometry : Straight Line and Circle 
By J. MILNE. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 


MISCELLANY 

|. Athletics: How to Succeed 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. K. DUCKETT. 

2. Swimming : How to Succeed 
By S. G. HEDGEs. Revised editions. 
Evans. 

The Speaker and Debater : a Complete Book of Self-Instruction in 
Speaking and Debating, based on Gibson's Handbook fer 
Literary and Debating Societies 
Revised with additional Material by R. BENNETT. 
(EUP Book.) (2s. net. English Universities Press.) 

About Postmen 
By D. RICHARDSON. 
(1s. 6d. Ginn.) 

MODERN LANGUAGES 

A Handbook to the Study and Teaching of Spanish 
Edited by Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS. 
Methuen.) 

The Genius of the German Lyric : an Historic Survey of its Formal 
and Metaphysical Values 
By Dr. A. CLoss. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Espafia y la Cultura Espanola 
By Prof. ANNA Krause. (The Heath-Chicago Spanish 
Series.) (4s. Heath. 

Die Kleinen Räuber : eine Feriengeschichte 
By W. MATTHIESSEN. (Blackie’s Graded German 
Texts.) (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Materials for French Free Composition 
By Dr. C. F. Jones and E. A. Moore. 
Blackie.) 


(6d. net each. 


(Introductions to Citizenship.) 


(8s. 6d. net. 


(2s. 6d. net. 
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Les Emplois de Pierre Quiroule 
By M. CEPPr. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Le Mot Juste : a Dictionary of English and French Homonyms 
Revised from J. G. Anderson's original edition by 
Dr.L.C. HARMER. (7s.6d.net. London: Dent; New 
York: Dutton.) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 
Specimen Sets. Beta Test and Gamma Test. 
each. Harrap.) 

Movement and Thought 
By R. E. RoPER. (5s.net. Blackie.) 

Advances in Understanding the Adolescent . 
(ts. Home and School Council of Great Britain.) 

The Mystery of the Androgyne : Three Papers on the Theory and 
Practice of Psycho-Analysis 
By T. J. FAITHFULL. (5s. Forum Publishing Co.) 

Social Interest : a Challenge to Mankind 
By A. ADLER. Translated by J. Linton and R. 
VAUGHAN. (ros. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Mental Deficiency 
By J. Duncan. (Changing World Library.) (2s. 6d. net. 
Watts.) 


(2s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
A Diagram of Synoptic Relatlonships 
By Prof. A. Barr. In Four Colours. 
Edinburgh : Clark.) 
l. Prophets and Priests 
By Prof. S. H. Hooke. 
2. Christianity and the Future 
By G. KENDALL. (The Interpreter Series.) (1s. net 
each. Murby.) 
A Service Book for Youth 
(S.P.C.K. Educational Books.) (Teacher's Edition, 
38. 6d. School Edition, 1s. 6d. S. P. C. K.) 


Nature’s Playground SCIENCE 
By M. Corpe.ia E. LetGH. Book 4. (1s. 8d. Collins.) 
(Continued on page 540) 


(4s. net. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. . 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, (12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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Self-Feeding Model 
Price 18 guineas 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS 


SIMPLE, economical and reliable, and 

although guaranteed for 10 years 
there are to-day hundreds of machines 
with longer service still giving every 
satisfaction. 


The Duplicator you can rely upon 
Flat Bed Models from / 
Rotary v „ d2gns 


Write for School Booklet 
Established 
1891 


DU PLICATOE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


I2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE 
LONDON E. C. 2 


AUGUST, 1938 


Now Ready. 
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Price One Shilling 


TORRINGTON SQUARE SAVED 


A sequel to New Buildings for The University of London 
By THOMAS LLOYD HUMBERSTONE, B.Sc. 


THIS BOOKLET DESCRIBES THE SAVING FOR POSTERITY OF A FAMOUS OPEN SPACE 
Eight illustrations are included. Amongst them the revised design and “ lay-out,” with a reproduction of 


Elsa Gronvold's picture of the Square. 


LONDON : Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 


ADVERTISING, the light on the path of civili- 
zation, is the outward sign of an inner faith. Its 


high aim is to create desire for things of perma- 


nent value. 
idea is the thing. 


In successful advertising the creative 
(From a recent Prize Essay.) 


Jan 
1931, 


BINDING CASES 


for THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” 
to December, 1937, 1936, 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, 
930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 4½ each. 


London: Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway,E.C.4 


__ Physical Training 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


An Association of Teachers trained la the 
ry and Practice of Physical Education) 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel: Euston 1086 and 1433 


HE Association keeps a list of 
certified 


emorandum on School Gymnasia 
rooms), 1s.; Net Ball Rules, 
4 R id.: Scandinavian Dances 
( I, II, and III), 34 each ; Music to Dances, 
zd. each: Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
Notes (Series I, II, don III), 1s. each ; and sells the 
following pu blications: Principles of Gymnastics for 


Women and Girls ibierkaten) fa. 11d.; Ditto, Part II, 

21s. 6d.; The Relation of Posture to Body Build, 

and pria of Investigations, by 

Dr. R. 3 We The Effect on Maternity 
ysical A Wes durius Adolescence (Lecture 

by It faded edi C.H., 1 M. S., 1937), 


List of further publications, 
applications should be made to the SECRETARY. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 


Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 
The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymuastics and 
Games in Schools. 
The Course of Training extends over three years 
= 5 the Theory and Practice of Educationai 
and Medical 


Gymnastics, 
hau and Hygiene, Dancing, 
ENT ae Te „ Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 

een of the Examination for 
the London "University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
Conjoint'' Examination of the Chartered Society 
of nastics. 
e Bedford affords special 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W. 7 
R ed by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.8.M.M.G., M. R. S. T., 


Diploma Chelsea P. ae C., Member of Ling Association. 
TB eae 
Educational Gymnastics : Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 

2. Diploma—Outside Expert Examiners— 
Awarded not cntirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year's work. 

Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 

where games are practised and recreation is taken. 

Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 

It is proposed to start a special short course com · 

bining Physical Training and Secretarial Work. 

Applications are invited n? this as soon as possible, 
ull particulars will be forwarded. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: InENÉ M. Marsu, M. I. H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for ^w Diploma ic sd P Education 
Eighteen acres of und. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. Swi ng-pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold Schoo cate. 
Three years’ Course, October and January. 

Students may now be enrolled 


Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 
enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


AUGUST I, 1938. Vor. 70. No. 829. 


For Announcements of SCHOOL 
TRANSFERS, Partnerships, SALES, 
&c., '' The Journal of Education ” 
remains unrivalled. The Advertise- 
ment Rate for these sections is 
Ninepence a line of small type. 
Minimum charge, Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence. If displayed the charge is 
according to space. Prepaid Adver- 
tisements of Posts Wanted, and of 
offers of Holiday Accommodation, 
are accepted at a specially low rate : 
30 words for 3s. ; 40 words for 4s. ; 
50 words for 5s. ; and so on. 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
LUDGATE BROADWAY E.C. 4 


AN EXAMINATION OF 
EXAMINAT IONS 


By Mr. W. C. Burnet, Secretary to the 
Delegates of Local Examinations, Oxford 


A REPLY TO ABOVE 
By Sir Philip Hartog 
See this paper for January, 1936 


The Layman’s Library 


HISTORY IN AMERICAN FICTION 


By Mr. CLIVE HOLLAND, 
Author of The Story of England in Historical Fiction 
See this paper for JUNE, 1937 
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Higher Certificate Biology Test Papers 
By K. G. Foorr. (Test Examination Series.) 
Methuen.) 

A Modern School Chemistry 
By A. J. MEE. (Dent’s Modern Science Series.) 
(4s. 6d. Dent.) 

Tables for Qualitative Analysis, with some Principal Reactions and 


Confirmatory Tests 

By Dr. J. Bruce and H. HARPER. (8d. Macmillan.) 
Biological Drawings, with Notes 

By Maup Jepson. Parts 1 and 2. (2s. each. Murray.) 
A Higher School Certificate Inorganic Chemistry 

By G. H. J. ApLA and L. S. Price. (8s. 6d. Murray.) 


A Course in Experimental Chemistry : for Senior and Central 
Schools 
(2s. 6d. Warne.) 


By W. V. WARMINGTON. 

Wild Birds in Britain 
By SETON Gorpon. (The British Nature Library.) 
(8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Wild Flowers in Britain 
By R. GATHORNE-Harpy. (The British Nature 
Library.) (8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Science for the Citizen : a Self-Educator based on the Social Back- 
ground of Scientific Discovery 
By L. HoGBEN. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Origin of Life 
By A. I. OpARIN. Translation with Annotations by 
Prof. S. Morcutis. (8s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Primitive Races of To-day 
By J. W. Pace. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Heinemann's Tables for Elementary Analysis 
Compiled by J. LAMBERT. (6d. Heinemann.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Board of Education : Science Museum 
Report of the Advisory Council for the Year 1937. 
(rs. 3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


(1s. 6d. 
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Scottish Education Department 
Scottish Educational Services. 
H.M.S.O.) 
University of Cambridge : Local Examinations Syndicate 
(a) Regulations for the Higher School Certificate 
Examination, July, 1939. 

(b) School Certificate Regulations, together with the 
Regulations for the Junior Examination, July ` 
and December, 1939. 

England : a Speech by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden at the Festival 
Banquet of the Royal Society of St. George on April 26th, 1938 
(1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The National Safety First Association 
14th Annual Report and Statement of Accounts. 

Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. Ltd., for the 
Year ending 3lst March, 1937 

London County Council 
Annual Report of the Coane: 1936. Vol. 5: 
Education; Elementary Schools, Special Services, 
Technical and Evening Education and Day Con- 
tinuation Schools, Secondary and University Education 
and the Training of Teachers, Miscellaneous. (1s. King.) 


(is. net. Edinburgh: 


Language Challenge Cup.—The Threlford Language 
Challenge Cup has been awarded for the first time to a 
business firm rather than to a school or college, viz. to 
Lever Brothers and Unilever, Ltd., members of whose staff 
headed the list in the Institute of Linguists' annual examina- 
tions. The Cup is offered annually for competition in order 
to encourage the study of foreign languages. The question 
is often asked, which part of the United Kingdom excels 
linguistically ? Whilst no definite conclusions can be drawn 
from one year's results, it is interesting to note that in the 
eight foreign languages in which examinations were con- 
ducted, with five different stages, London scored eleven 
first and second places in the pass list, Leicestershire came 
next with seven, followed by Lancashire and Yorkshire with 
five each. 
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Abridged List of Contents, May-July, 1938 


May, 1938 


THE LAYMAN'S LiBRARY. XVI.— 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND ITS 
ORIGINS. By THE REV. F. K. 
CHAPLIN, M.A. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD 
MASTER. IX.—TESTIMONIALS AND 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
By W. JENKYN THoMas, M.A. 


NATIONAL UNION OF 
EASTER CONFERENCE. 


TEACHERS: 


SOME T1ME-TABLE PROBLEMS AT THE 
ScHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Part I. By A. M. 
WALMSLEY, M.A. 


COMMUNICATION AND PROGRESS. By 
E. J. HorMvARD, M. A., M. Sc., 
D. Litt. 


THE CAREERS MASTER. 
Jones, M.A., B.Litt. 


Bv A. GRAY 


Irs HISTORY AND DE- 
Bv O. H. LATTER, M.A. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 


EVOLUTION: 
FENCE. 


May, 1938 continued 


THE DAWN or MANKIND. By E. N. 
FALLAIZE, B.A. 

A MESSAGE TOO Dup” TEACHERS. 
FRoM ONE or THEM. 

WHAT SHALL WE Reap? By W. H. 
CARHART, B.A. 

June, 1938 
THE LAvMAN'S LIBRARY. XVII.— 


RELIGION IN MODERN FICTION. 
By THE REV. F. K. CHAPLIN, M.A. 


SoME TIME-TABLE PROBLEMS AT THE 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Part II.—By A. M. 
WALMSLEY, M.A. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD 
MASTER. X.—A HEAD MASTER'S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS STAFF, AND 
MORE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
By W. JENKYN THoMas, M.A. 


THE PROBLEM OF PLAY-READING. 
By F. R. TREADGOLD. 


June, 1938—continued 
SCHOOL HOLIDAYS AND EXAMINATIONS. 


THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS OF NEW 
ZEALAND. By DONALD COWIE. 


July, 1938 


THE LAYMAN'S LiBRARY. XVIII.— 
SociAL LIFE IN MODERN FRENCH 
NovELS. Bv DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


HEAD MISTRESSES IN CONFERENCE. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YouNG HEAD 
MASTER. XI.—REAL v. NOMINAL 
HEAD MASTERS AND GOVERNING 
Bopigs. Bv W. JENKYN THOMAS, 
M.A. 


PERSIAN PHANTASY. 
BRANFORD. 


Bv VIOLET 


PROMISE — AND DIFFICULTIES — OF 
TECHNICAL EDUCATORS. 


ATHLETICS AND PHYSICAL FITNESS. 
By F. H. JENNER. 


RESULTS IN THE TEACHING OF FRENCH. 
By A FoRMER HEAD MASTER. 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 


! GENERAL LIBRARY 


PERIODICAL ROOM 
UN 


THE 


SEP 14 i938 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


TRANSMISSION TO 
CANADA BY CANADIAN MAGAZINE POST 


No. 830 
Vol. 70 


[WITH SUPPLEMENT] 


October, 1938, issue will be ready on 
September 30. Advertisement scale is on 
page 573. The latest time for small prepaid 
Advertisements is first post on 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


ABBOTSFORD, BROADSTAIRS 


CHOOL closing owing to retirement 

of Principal. Desks, Blackboards, 
Maps, Good Lantern, Gymnastic Appara- 
tus, and other school equipment for sale. 
Apply to the Principal. 


When corresponding with Advertisers 
please mention 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


a 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
The Royal Schools of Music, London 


(The Royal Academy of Music 
and The Royal College of Music) 
Patron: His MAJESTY THE KING 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE oF KENT, K.G. 


EXAMINATIONS in November and 
December will be the last conducted 
according to the Syllabus for 1938. 
ENTRIES close 12th October. 


SYLLABUS for 1939 is now available. 


SCHOLARSHIPS providing free tuition 
for two years or more at the R.A.M. or 
the R.C.M. are offered annually. 


SYLLABUSES, Entry Forms, &c., post 
free from— 
L. H. MACKLIN, M. A., Secretary, 
14 and 15 Bed ford Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 


A Monthlp Record and Rebiew 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


THE SCHOOL WORLD 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER 1, 1938 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W. C.! 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 


The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 
XX.—ANCIENT EGYPT 
By LAWRENCE H. DAWSON, Editor of The March of Man: a Chronological Record, &c. 


ONE of the difficulties that confronts the layman in 

his first study of Ancient Egypt is the mental 
adjustment enabling him to grasp the implications of the 
enormous period over which that story extends. Accus- 
tomed, as many of us are, to thinking in terms of our 
own country, when the eight-and-three- quarter centuries 
or so since the Battle of Hastings seems a long time, or 
even in terms of the 1,938 years of our own era, it is 
almost impossible to visualize the 3,900 years and more 
that elapsed between the invention—or the adoption— 
of the solar calendar in Egypt and the flight to Ethiopia 
of the last of the Dyna:ts, a few years before Alexander 
the Great annexed the country in 332 B.C. According 
to the best credited calculations, the latest time at which 
the Wise Men of Egypt could have deduced the length 
of the solar year from the heliacal rising of Sothis (Sirius) 
in the latitude of Memphis, and so construct their 
calendar, is about 4241, a date which precedes the 


building of the Pyramids by much the same interval as 
the introduction of Christianity into England precedes 
the present day. 

It is obvious that civilization in the Nile Valley must 
have reached an advanced stage long before this, so, 
when to the multiplicity of years with which we have 
to deal, we add the multiplicity of interests that the 
study of Ancient Egypt connotes—art, literature, re- 
ligion, social life, death, science, international reper- 
cussions, and many more—it is scarcely a matter for 
surprise that to-day there is in existence material for a 
bibliography that, in vastness and variety, is commen- 
surate with the subject itself. 

A good outline of this bibliography is given in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition, 1929 (sub title 
EGYPT), but it will be found at its best, classified under 
periods, dynasties, subjects, &c., in the first six volumes 
of the Cambridge Ancient. History (1923-7), the Egvpt 
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of the Ptolemies being treated in the seventh ; here we 
can call attention only to the more essential and most 
readily obtainable books that give the student a grasp 
of the subject, especially those published too recently 
for inclusion in the Cambridge lists. Mr. E. N. Fallaize's 
article in our number of March, 1938, deals with works 
of fiction bearing on the subject, and to these we have 
only to add Thomas Mann's Joseph in Egypt (Secker & 
Warburg, 2 vols., I5s.) published, in its English form, 
last April. This, the third section of Mann's great 
psychological study of the Joseph story regarded as a 
myth, and the only one the scene of which is laid in Egypt, 
gives a brilliant picture of everyday life in the Land of 
the Pharaohs, with authoritative details concerning the 
historical, artistic, and religious background derived, in 
great measure, from the novelist's intensive study in 
the country itself of all available records. 


Besides the very full treatment accorded to the subject 
by a large body of experts in the Cambridge Ancient 
History already referred to, there are many full dress 
histories of Egypt ; but before going on to any of these 
it would probably be best for the layman to read some, 
at least, of the smaller works that have appeared in such 
profusion since the discovery by Mr. Howard Carter of 
the Tutankhamen Treasure in 1922 brought Egyptology 
prominently before the public. One of the best intro- 
ductions comes from a source that is frequently, though 
inexcusably, overlooked—the British Museum. Its 
General Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collections 
(rev. edition, 1930, 2s. 6d.), edited by the late Keeper 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, Dr. H. R. 
Hall, is a very fully illustrated compendium of informa- 
tion on every aspect of the life and letters, occupations, 
religion, and history of the people and cannot be too 
highly recommended ; others of an introductory nature 
that may be read with advantage are: Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge's Egypt (Home Univ. Lib., 2s. 6d.); A. W. 
Shorter’s Everyday Life in Ancient Egypt (cheap ed., Low, 
3s. 6d.) ; Dr. Baikie’s Peeps at Ancient Egypt (2s. 6d.) and 
The Story of the Pharaohs (3s. 6d.), both A. & C. Black ; 
S. R. K. Glanville's The Egyptians (Black, 2s. 6d.) and 
his Daily Life in Ancient Egypt (Routledge, 6d.) ; and 
A. Weigall's Ancient Egypt (Benn's Sixpenny Library). 

And here a word of warning: authors, and even 
authorities, are not always in agreement in matters of 
detail and especially on chronological questions. Al- 
though it is over a century since Champollion discovered 
the key to the hieroglyphics of the Rosetta Stone, and 
though excavation, research and publication have pro- 
ceeded unremittingly ever since, in Egyptology many 
of the conclusions of yesterday are still at the mercy of 
the spade of to-morrow. To take one example: Prof. 
Breasted, in his History of Egypt (latest edition, 1920), 
says that a hundred years is ample ” for the whole 
duration of the Hyksos supremacy ; but Sir Flinders 
Petrie, when clearing tombs of this period during 
I928-9, discovered scarabs bearing certain Palestinian 
signs which were, to him, sure indications that the 
Hyksos were still ruling over both Egypt and Palestine 
till well into the XVIIth Dynasty (roughly covering the 
seventeenth century B.C., thus more than doubling 
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Prof. Breasted's hundred years. But the chronology of 
early Egypt is beset with pitfalls, and it seems doubtful 
whether it will ever be possible to assign more than 
approximate dates to dynasties earlier than the XVIIIth 
which, it is now widely agreed, must have commenced 
a few years one side or other of 1580 B.c. This, however, 
need not be a source of worry, especially as correct 
sequence can be obtained; as Sir Flinders Petrie, the 
Father of sequence-dating points out, to know 
that the Armada preceded the Stuarts is essential; that 
it was fifteen years earlier is a detail.“ The vexed 
question of chronology is fully treated in Vol. I of 
Cambridge Ancient History (above) and in numerous 
other works, as in Monet (below), and especially in Cecil 
Torr’s Memphis and Mycenae (C.U.P., 1896, 5s.), an 
investigation of the bearings of Egyptian chronology 
on the beginnings of Greece, F. G. Fleay’s Egyptian 
Chronology (Nutt, 1899, 7s. 6d.), H. B. Hannay’s The 
Secret of Egyptian Chronology (Low, 1917, 6s.), and 
D. Macnaughton’s A Scheme of Egyptian Chronology 
(Luzac, 1932, 25s.) which, though it favours an unortho- 
dox system allowing of a longer period than usual, treats 
the whole subject fairly and fully. 


Coming now to the comprehensive histories in English 
we must mention first the large works of those veteran 
Egyptologists, Sir E. A. Wallis Budge and Sir W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, the first in eight volumes (Kegan Paul, 
1899-1902, 28s.) and the second in six (Methuen, 1894- 
Igor, 36s.). Both Budge and Petrie (the former died in 
I934, the latter is happily still with us, at 85) devoted 
a long life to this study and issued an enormous number 
of books and monographs ; but perhaps their histories 
would be too detailed and, especially the second, too 
highly scientific for the layman's purpose, and we would 
therefore suggest that he continues his studies with 
works on a rather more modest scale. The book by 
Prof. Breasted already mentioned (Hodder & Stoughton, 
42s.) is one of the best, as would be expected of a leading 
contributor to the Cambridge Ancient History ; it is 
based on original study of the monuments, and covers 
the ground till the conquest by the Persian, Cambyses, 
in 525 B.C., as does also his Short History (Murray, 6s.). 


Another very readable, and able work is Dr. James 
Baikie's History (Black, 2 vols., 1929, 36s.), which comes 
to the close of the XVIIIth Dynasty (1321 B.c.)—Egypt's 
Golden Age; and this might be read in conjunction 
with Arthur Weigall's Short History (Chapman & Hall, 
1934, 8s. 6d), an abridgment of his History of the 
Pharaohs (Butterworth, 2 vols., 1925-6, 10s.). Mr. Weigall 
(d. 1934) was till 1914 the Egyptian Government's 
Inspector-General of Antiquities, and he added to his 
exceptional opportunities for amassing first-hand informa- 
tion an almost exceptional facility for imparting it to 
a non-technical public, though it has to be admitted that 
all his works suffer through his adoption of a chronology 
at variance with that of other authorities. Alexandre 
Monet’s The Nile and Egyptian Civilization (Kegan Paul, 
1927, 25s.) is another outstanding book—a study of 
Egyptian society from the beginnings to the Persian 
Conquest, of which the object is to show that develop- 
ment was continuous and inevitable, not merely a 
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disconnected series of high-spots ” interspersed with 
here a Dark Ages and there a Time of Troubles ”’ ; 
it is not a text-book, but to one who wishes to understand 
the artistic, scientific, religious, and intellectual life that 
lies behind and inspires the history it is wellnigh indis- 
pensable. For a brief sketch of the main outline 
Newberry and Garstang's Short History (Constable, 1912, 
4s. 6d.) is still of real value; H. R. Hall's The Anctent 
History of the Near East (Methuen, 1920, 16s.) gives a 
clear insight into the widespread international relation- 
ships of the people; while C. G. Seligman’s Egypt and 
Negro Africa (Routledge, 1934, 3s. 6d.) deals with their 
relations with the contemporary negro. 

For the student who has gone far enough to specialize, 
the amount of material in almost every field is pro- 
digious—even if we omit the valuable reports and other 
papers sponsored by the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt, and the Egyptian 
Government, which, it is to be noted, the student cannot 
afford to do. Pre-history can best be studied in Petrie’s 
Prehistoric Egypt (Quaritch, 1917, 25s.) and G. Brunton 
and G. Caton-Thompson’s The Badarian Civilization 
(Quaritch, 1928, 50s.); religion generally in Budge's 
last book, From Fetish to God (O.U.P., 1925, 21s.) and 
in Petrie's Religious Life in Ancient Egypt (ch. edition, 
1932, Constable, 3s. 6d.) ; while the religion of the great 
XVIIIth and early XIXth Dynasties is very ably 
explained by the late Mr. A. W. Shorter in his Introduc- 


lion to Egyptian Religion (Kegan Paul, 1932, 8s. 6d.).. 


Art in Egypt has, of course, a library to itself, headed 
to-day by the great Ancient Egyptian Paintings, by 
N. M. Davies and A. H. Gardiner (C.U.P., 1936, 3 vols., 
110), from which we learn that during over 1,700 years, 
from the IVth to the end of the XXth Dynasty, there 
was scarcely any change of style, save for Akhenaton's 
brief and fruitless interlude in the fourteenth century. 
In 1931 appeared, as a special number of the Studio," 
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The Art of Egypt (42s.), edited by Sir Denison Ross, 
treating the subject from the artistic rather than from 
the purely Egyptological standpoint, and specially 
valuable for its illustrations; while a work intended as 
much for the beginner as for the more advanced student 
is Jean Capart's Lectures on Egyptian Art (Milford, 1929, 
23s.. For architecture and sculpture we have G. A. 
Reisner's The Development of the Egyptian Tomb (Milford, 
1936, 84s.), taking us from prehistoric times to the 
Pyramid builders of the IVth Dynasty; Clarke and 
Engelbach's Ancient Egyptian Masonry (O. U. P., 1930, 
63s. ; and Miss M. A. Murray's Egyptian Sculpture 
(Duckworth, 1930, 15s.) and Egyptian Temples (Low, 
1931, 128. 6d.), the latter of which deals chiefly with 
Thebes and is specially intended for the general reader. 
Mr. A. Lucas's Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries 
(Arnold, 1934, 168.) will also repay study in this 
connection. 

Treatment of the literary output of Egypt finds a 
place in most of the histories mentioned above, and there 
are many volumes of translations, &c., by Budge, Petrie, 
Peet and others; A. Erman's Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians (Methuen, 1927, 21s.) gives annotated trans- 
lations of love-stories, legends, religious and philosophical 
texts, &c., covering some 1,500 years from about 2600, 
and W. O. E. Oesterley's Wisdom of Egypt and the Old 
Testament (S.P.C.K., 1927, 6s.) and T. E. Peet's Com- 
parative Study of the Literatures of Egypt, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia (O.U.P., 1931, 6s.) are invaluable for their 
respective purposes. 

Finally, we must mention the guide books—not only 
Murray (edited by H. R. Hall) and Baedeker, 
both full of good things, but such works as Dr. Baikie's 
Egyptian Antiquities in the Nile Valley (Methuen, 1932, 
21s.) and B. M. W. Jesson’s The Glamour of Egypt (Heath 
Cranton, 1935, 7s. 6d.), both of which have far more 
than a tounst value. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY FOR THE 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


By F. R. WORTS, M.A., Head Master, The City of Leeds School 


‘THE Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern 

Universities has modified the School Certificate 
History Syllabus set for the year 1939 by the introduc- 
tion of an independent section (f): English Social and 
Economic History to 1914. 

This particular syllabus covers interests ranging from 
Social and economic conditions in the twelfth century: 
Feudalism and Chivalry " to Proposals for Imperial 
Preference and Tariff Reform: Limited Liability 
Companies: Social effects of (modern) economic 
changes." 


It is clearly marked into three big divisions : 
I. BEFoRE THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


This division or time-period is further subdivided 
into the following sections : 

(a) The land. 

(b) Industry and towns. 

(c) Commerce. 


2. THE IINDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND AFTER. 

This is subdivided into two themes which are marked 
(A) and (B) respectively : 

A. The Industrial Revolution—which is divided into 
four sections : 

(a) Mechanical inventions. 

(6) Agrarian changes. 

(c) Transport changes. 
(d) Effects on social and economic organization. 


B. The working out of the Industrial Revolutton—which 
is divided into four sections: 
(a) Trade policies. 
(b) Working class movements, e.g. trade unionism. 
(c) Organization of money, communications, trans- 
port, &c. 
(4) The land: agrarian policies. 
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3. SOCIAL HISTORY. 

Under this heading the chief social features of 
'"' Shakespeare's England," the Age of Anne," the 
Early Victorian England " and “ the effects of economic 
changes in modern times are expected to be known. 

Above the full syllabus the following important rubric 
is prominently set forth to arrest criticism that the 
demands are generally too heavy : 

The paper will be framed to allow an adequate 
choice of questions to a candidate who may have 
confined his preparation only to one-half of the 
syllabus.” 


A welcome concession, for, cunningly assessing the 
powers of his candidates, not even the enthusiast would 
attempt to prepare them for this examination by 
covering the whole ground of its historical interests. 

The J.M. Board deserves cordial congratulation on its 
decision thus to modify its history syllabus. Social and 
economic history is as important as any other type: 
many would affirm that it is even more important, 
especially in modern times. Although it appeared in 
previous syllabuses, it was incidental"; in this form 
it lost much of its meaning for the students and proved 
very difficult to teach. Now that it has been given equal 
standing with other sections or interests, and an inde- 
pendent examinational value, it will undoubtedly 
receive widespread attention and quickly become an 
obvious selection of the many sections which make 
up the complete history syllabus set by the J.M. 
Board. 

Before suggesting reasons why this section (f) on 
social and economic history should be welcomed, it may 
be well to decide which half of it offers the best 
values for educational and examinationalneeds. Clearly, 
Part I is easier than Part II for examinees: being 
medieval in content, it is shorter, has more visible 
unities, and is more romantic in appeal than Part II. 
But, despite its length, difficulties, manifold themes and 
a somewhat prosaic nature, Part II will commend itself 
to most teachers (as well as to most candidates) as the 
Part to study and to offer: it is modern ; it leads up 
to and explains the world of to-day ; and we are all, 
both teachers and taught, necessarily and profoundly 
interested in our own world. 

Modern youth, generally considered, becomes impatient 
with history before 1750-1800: to their unseeing eyes 
it has little or no contact with the present world, which 
occupies more and more of their attention. Modern 
history is in their view justifiable because it instructs 
them concerning the making of their own world ” : 
and youth is particularly sharp-eyed and swift to seize 
upon industrial (they shy at the word economic) and 
social themes of development ; these, they intuitively 
know, possess tremendous value for them, if they would 
understand the growth of the world to its present state 
and the conditions actually operative in controlling the 
organized life of mankind to-day. Even the most 
important movements of the past, e.g. the Reformation, 
fail to stir their interest : they study them because their 
syllabus insists that they should ; but their pulse is slow. 
Introduce them, however, to machines and power of the 
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scientific age, and despite the difficulty of the subject, 
they are alive, alert, ready to read and learn, wellnigh 
aggressive in their demand to be taught. It is the 
cherished conviction of modern youth, never divulged 
but closely guarded with the stubborn courage of wise 
indiscretion," that they are living in a new world, which, 
if they would control, they must first understand. The 
past is of interest and of value for those who think so, 
and have time to study it : gladly, they leave it to such 
student-types. 

For years I have had this syllabus by arrangement 
with the J.M. Board. I am satisfied that it is welcome 
and of surpassing value. Nor is it as hard as it looks 
in its full array of printed form. The questions are 
always wisely set by an understanding examiner to 
test the “ urge and interest of the candidates, their 
common sense and ability to see obvious lines of develop- 
ment in our complex modern life, rather than to demand 
explication of economic thought and organizative 
problems in which advanced students are able to reveal 
analytic ability. 

In so full a syllabus as this Part II undoubtedly is, 
the teacher ought to decide upon certain outstanding 
elementary themes of development and be satisfied with 
them. They will satisfy the needs of the average candi- 
date and be sufficient for answering the examination 
paper. Nor will the latter, I believe, demand more in 
its average incidence of questions. This means clever, 
selective treatment by a well-versed teacher, and not an 
attempt to cover the whole syllabus by intensive 
instruction. This is admittedly a wise precaution ; 
the syllabus can be subjected to academic criticism 
because in it there are certain grounds marked out 
into which it would be unwise and almost impossible to 
take our average modern boys and girls for serious 
study. 

In regard to social history, perils lurk in its elusive 
nature. Girls are much more interested in its facts and 
fashions than boys. Generally, questions on this subject 
are the least satisfactorily answered, although the 
questions themselves may be simple and straightforward. 
This section of the new syllabus will be the chief obstruc- 
tion if teachers are too conscientious in their handling 
of it. Much time and labour will be spent for far too 
little profit, especially in boys' schools. It is, therefore, 
suggested that it is preferable to allow social history as 
such to be built up incidentally by instruction and reading 
when the main elements of the economic history are 
being dealt with. The best media for social history is 
the historical novel: youth delights in such reading. If 
it be discreetly chosen and set for private reading, 
much more good will result for pupils of this age than 
from any series of lessons given on the subject. Moreover, 
there are, unfortunately, scarcely any purely social 
history text-books which can subserve the purpose of 
sound instruction in secondary schools: the true books 
are too big, too heavy and too expensive, e.g. Salzman's 
English Life in the Middle Ages (O.U.P., 7s. 6d); 
Turberville's English Men and Manners of the Eighteenth 
Century (O. U. P., 10s); Phillips and Tomkinson’s 
English Women in Life and Letters (O.U.P., Tos. ). 
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The fewer the books used for the economic or industrial 
history the better. Those chosen should be elementary 
and undisguised “‘ introductions to the periods and 
themes. Much harm comes from text-books psychologi- 
cally too heavy for the “ age-group " : and confusion 
arises if several books, rather than one or two, are used 
as class books. Among many sound, small texts, the 
following merit consideration : English Economic History, 
by Southgate (Dent, 5s); Short Economic History of 
England, by Waters (O. U. P., Part I, 1066-1750; Part II, 
1750-1874, 4s. each part); Am Outline of British 
Economic History, by Exelby (Pitman, 3s); Modern 
Industrial History (London U. P., 3s.) ; and The Nation 
at Work, Vol. II (Harrap, 2s. 6d.), both by myself. For 
mechanical interests no work has yet been written which 
improves on the somewhat “ old " An Outline of Indus- 
irial History, by Cressy (Macmillan, 4s.). Then, too, 
the admirable series of ''Piers Plowman Histories 
still rightly holds its own—the final volumes being of 
especial value: while the texts recently contributed by 
Mr. Bowman on industry and commerce are well worthy 
of commendation. To recommend Townsend Warner's 
classic Landmarks in English Industrial History (Blackie, 
7s. 6d.) would seem to be gratuitous, for it must be 
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highly valued by all who know it, despite its age 
and *'' date-limitations.’’* 

It would be well if teachers of history in secondary 
and public schools, concerned in the training of youth 
for the examinations of the J.M. Board, accepted the 
offer of the Board in this matter: that the best interests 
of the vast majority of our men and women of to-morrow 
would be best served by the intellectual discipline of its 
educational requirements is hard to dispute. 

An addendum should be added to the effect that in 
the Higher School Certificate Syllabus there is also a 
syllabus covering these specific historical interests for 
advanced study—a wise provision in our world of lively 
economic consciousness and mechanistic organization. 

* The following books are also recommended for consideration : 
Allsopp, An Introduction to English Industrial History (Bell, 
2s.); Derry, Outlines of English Economic History (Bell, 
4s. 6d.) ; Davies, The Nation at Work, Vol. I, 1066-1714 (Harrap, 
2s. 6d.); Welldon Finn, Man and His Conquest of England 
(Heinneman, 2s.) ; Social Histories : Gregg and Smith, Introduc- 
tion to English Social History (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) ; Dance, Outlines 
of British Social History (Longman, 3s.); Wilton-Hall, Social 
Life in England through the Centuries (Blackie, 2s. 6d.) ; Guest, 
A Social History of England (Bell, 2s. 6d.) ; and Morgan's well- 
known texts of Readings in Social History. For a discussion of 


the pedagogic difficulties of teaching Social history, see my 
Teaching of History in Schools (Heinneman, 7s. 6d .). 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 


XIII. —cSPEECHES. AND ARTICLES ON EDUCATION: PRIMARY DUTY OF SCHOOLS 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers' Company's School 


Y dear W., 

So you took my advice and avoided scholastic 
society entirely during your holiday and are glad you 
did so. I thought you would be. I quite agree with one 
of the conclusions to which you have come from mixing 
freely with non-scholastic society, namely that English 
people do not think half well enough of our educational 
system. When American teachers, taking advantage 
of the exchange scheme, come over here to take posts in 
English schools, they are astonished. They find that 
boys and girls in our schools are far more advanced at 
any given age than boys and girls in the schools in the 
United States in which they have been serving. Yet the 
Americans think the world of their education, and express 
their pride publicly in glowing terms. And they mean 
it. In our country no pride is taken in our education, 
and when popular writers and public speakers refer to 
it, it is more often than not to condemn it as rotten. 
It's a mad world, my masters. 

You ask me what I have been doing while you have 
been away. I feel inclined to answer as Charlie Chan 
did on one occasion: The Indian philosopher who sat 
under one tree for twenty years was an offensive busy- 
body compared with me." By the way, do you know the 
stories in which the exploits of this Chinese detective 
are described ? If you don't, you should. You would 
enjoy them, if it were only for his quaintly expressed re- 
flections. Here is one of them. I have many times been 
witness when the impossible roused itself and occurred.“ 

I am not quite sure that Sometimes I sits and thinks, 


sometimes I just sits has not applied to me. But I have 
certainly meditated on many things, among them being 
the reports of speeches on education and the articles on 
education which have been published in the newspapers. 
With regard to the speeches, judging by the reports 
—though I doubt whether it is just to do so, because the 
present day reporter's idea of what is suitable for publica- 
tion is so peculiar—'' to house the chaff and burn the 
grain seems to be his guiding principle—I cannot help 
thinking that the audiences have had poor fare. Some 
of the speakers seem to have had a more or less firm 
grasp of the obvious," but far too many have talked 
utter balderdash. I venture to apply this description 
even to Mr. H. G. Wells's paper at the British Associa- 
tion, The primary business of the teacher," he said, 
is to give the future citizen a picture of the world into 
which he has to go" How on earth can a teacher tell 
what picture the world will present even a year hence ? 
I have harboured the suspicion that what he really meant 
was that it was the duty of a teacher to propagate 
socialistic ideas, but I have come to the conclusion that 
I should be unjust to him if I believed that. 

Talking of the British Association, are you sure that 
all the papers read there are scientific in the proper sense 
of the term? That is, according to the Oxford Concise 
Dictionary, according to rules laid down in science for 
testing soundness of conclusions, systematic, accurate.“ 
Personally, I doubt it. Some of those which I've read 
have seemed to me to be merely popular, as opposed to 
scientific. 
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As for the articles on education which the editors of 
papers with huge circulations see fit to publish, they are 
as a rule to use a schoolboy phrase, mere tripe. The 
other day I read an article which contended that 
examinations are so utterly unreliable that they ought 
to be scrapped altogether. There is a certain amount 
of chanciness in examinations as in everything else in 
life, but the degree is absurdly exaggerated. You and 
I are assured that, by and large, examinations do justice. 
I could always foretell with substantial accuracy which 
of my boys would pass and which would fail, and I am 
sure youcan, too. Far more often a boy whom I expected 
to fail would pass than a boy whom I expected to pass 
would fail. Every effort is being made now to remove 
chanciness, and with great and increasing success. And 
how on earth could we do without examinations ? 

You will perhaps think that 1 am very disgruntled 
at present. And who am I that I should question the 
omniscience ‘of the highly-paid oracles of the popular 
Press or criticize papers read at the meetings of such an 
august body as the British Association ? 

I must admit that the Press has given publicity 
recently to one very sensible observation on education. 
Mr. Rex. Knight, of Aberdeen University, is the author. 
It is as follows, and it is horse sense: '' Children left to 
themselves no more become civilized than fields left to 
themselves become gardens.” 

Did I tell you what I said to the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees when they did me the honour of inviting 
me to address their conference some years ago? I said, 
“ I do not believe in self-determination. If a boy self- 
determines in my school, he gets it in the neck. When 
I say, in the neck, I am speaking figuratively. Ana- 
tomically speaking, he gets it lower down." The con- 
ference did not seem to disapprove. 

I was honoured in the past several times by invitations 
from brother head masters to give away the prizes and 
speak at their speech days. This was what I generally 
used to say to the boys: The world is full of people 
keen and anxious to supply you with ready made 
opinions. There are the newspapers, there are the public 
speakers, there are the writers of books and pamphlets, 
there are the societies for promoting this, that, or the 
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other, there is the B.B.C. All these are doing their best 
to prevent you from thinking for yourselves. What I 
want you to do is to regard with suspicion anything that 
looks like a ready-made opinion. With regard to news- 
papers, by the grace of God they are not controlled bv 
Government in this country, but they all support some 
political party or other. Much of even the news thev 
publish is tendencious. That is to say, it is calculated 
to advance a particular cause. The news published may 
be true as far as it goes, but it does not necessarily 
contain the whole truth. And news that is unpalatable 
is often suppressed. 

The same criticism applies to public speakers, societies, 
books and pamphlets. I think there is a natural ten- 
dency to believe the printed word. Resist that tendency 
with all your might. The B.B.C. certainly tries to be 
impartial, but propaganda sometimes creeps in. What 
I want you to do is to think for yourselves. Try to find 
out the truth and the whole truth. Mind you, that isa 
very hard job. There is an old saying that truth lies at 
the bottom of a well. That means that it is very difficult 
to get at, and I do not wish for a moment to minimize 
the difficulty. But you will not be able to call yourselves 
educated unless you try with all your might to get at 
the truth. In particular, I want to warn you against 
slogans and parrot cries. You may possibly have heard 
of absinthe, a very intoxicating and injurious form of 
alcohol. Slogans and parrot cries are much more intoxi- 
cating and do much more harm than even absinthe. 
Absinthe only rots the body. Slogans and parrot cries 
rot the brain permanently and incurably.“ 

I contend that the primary duty of schools is to teach 
pupils to think for themselves. l ask you to consider 
very earnestly at the beginning of a new school-vear 
whether your school carries out that primary duty. 
To end up as usual in a lighter vein, have you heard this 
story, which was told some time ago by Lord Riddell ? 
A certain American church published the following 
announcement. At the morning service, Dr. Hulton 
will discuss ‘ Is the depression disappearing ? If so, what 
lessons are we learning? And Miss Williams will sing, 
Search me, O God.“ 


Yours, &c., W. J. I. 


THE EMPIRE IN TRANSITION 


By Dr. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, Emeritus Professor of History, University of London 


FEW institutions have undergone changes so many or 
so great as the so-called British Empire. So vast, 
indeed, have some of them been that several eminent 
historians hold that continuity has actually been broken, 
and that on at least two occasions a new empire has 
risen, phoenix-like, out of the ashes of its predecessor. 
Thus Prof. A. P. Newton writes of the Second British 
Empire, while Sir Alfred Zimmern has a brilliant mono- 
graph on what he calls the Third British Empire, that 
is to say, the Empire as it exists at the present day. 
What are the outstanding changes that justify the 
use of these rather startling expressions ? The first great 


change occurred round about 1783 with the loss of the 
American Colonies: that lamentable event marked the 
break-up of the First British Empire. That Empire had 
been gradually built up since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, in the East Indies, the West 
Indies, and the New World, mainly peacefully, by 
means of exploration, discovery, commerce, colonization. 
It was governed from Westminster under the old 
colonial or mercantile system, according to which the 
overseas dominions were regarded as estates to be 
worked for the benefit of the Mother Country. The 
(Continued on page 500) 
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FORGING AHEAD 
By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. H. McKAY, B.A. An English Course for Middle Forms, supplemen- 


tary to Stages I and II of “ An English Highway.“ Passages of special value from famous literary works are used as 
a basis for original exercises to stimulate interest in writing. as. 6d. 


OUTLINE ENGLISH GRAMMAR Stage I 


P R. hat JEPSON, M.A. Stage I. The main constituents of the Simple Sentence and the Principal Parts 
of Speech. 


This book deals simply and straightforwardly with grammatical facts and rules, without that detailed explanation 
and comment which is a feature of English Grammar for To-day. It contains a minimum of explanation with a large 
number of exercises. Suitable for pupils aged 11-12. 18. 3d. 


A GRADED ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY 
Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. 


IS. 6d. each 
THE POETS’ PATH (Ages 10-11) THE POETS’ WAY: Stage 11 (Ages 12-13) 
THE POETS’ WAY: Stage I (Ages 11-12) THE POETS’ WAY: Stage li! (Ages 13-14) 


STAGES I and II. Complete Edition in one Volume, cloth gilt, as. 9d. Enlarged Edition, 416 pages, 3s. 6d- 
Argentine Edition, 3s. 6d 


** Excellent anthology . . . quite out of the common run, the percentage of first-rate, unfamiliar poems being unusually 
high."— Preparatory Schools Review. 


THE HERITAGE OF BOOKS. Second Series 
Edited by A. G. HUGHES, B.Sc., Ph.D., and E. W. PARKER, M.C. 


Book I: ADVENTURERS ALL (ages 11-12). Book i|: MANY PATHWAYS (ages 12-13) 


Book Ill: WIDE HORIZONS (Ages 13-14). 
Aims of the Series : 


B provide a series of books, each of which will supply ample material in prose, verse and drama, for a year’s course 
of study. 


II. Each book introduces the reader to a large number of famous authors who are well known for their power to 
cast a spell over the imagination of youth, and who write about subjects which arouse curiosity and kindle the emotions. 


III. The contents have been planned to cover a very wide range. All the diverse interests of modern boys and girls 
have been kept in mind. These books will quicken imagination ; they will stimulate young people to respond to the 
insistent call to adventure, leading them to explore the many pathways of knowledge and to discover the wide horizons 
of the world of to-day. Without Exercises as. 4d. With Exercises 2s. 6d. 


THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 
General Editor: E. W. PARKER, M.C. 
The new volumes include : 
Section A. 18. 6d. each 
REAL ADVENTURE AGAIN—REAL ACHIEVEMENT—A GALLANT COMPANY— 
STRANGE STORIES—SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON’S SOUTH—REX CLEMENTS’ 
A GIPSY OF THE HORN—A HERITAGE OF WONDER STORIES—PLAYS FOR 
YOUTH—JOHN MASEFIELD’S JIM DAVIS 


Section B. 28. 3d. each 
PAGES AND LEADERS—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH’S SELECTED POEMS— 
JOHN MILTON’S PARADISE LOST: Books | and ll, with LYCIDAS— 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF LONGER POEMS—BIOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY 


Section J. Is. 4d. each 


THE MAGIC CARPET—THE TREASURE SHIP—TELL ME ANOTHER— 
WILD LIFE STORIES—THRILLING TALES OF ACTION—CONQUEST— 
THE RHYMESTER AND OTHER PLAYS—ZOO STORIES 


Write for descriptive list of series 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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application of this system led to discontent, culminating 
in revolt, especially in America ; and with the triumph 
of the American rebels the old colonial system came to an 
end. 


The Second British Empire, whose chronological 
limits may be given roughly as 1783-1914, was developed 
under a completely new policy on the part of the Imperial 
Government. The loss of the American colonies, which 
had also involved Great Britain in disastrous and 
expensive wars with France, Spain and Holland, had 
convinced both the Parliament and the people of this 
island that colonies are unprofitable appendages ; 
that their commerce is not worth having ; that they are 
unruly, ungrateful, rebellious; that they constantly 
embroil the Mother Country with her Continental 
neighbours ; that their destiny in all cases is indepen- 
dence, and that, like fruit, when ripe they will in- 
evitably fall from the parent tree. Hence the colonial 
policy of the British Government from 1783 onward was 
dictated by dislike, indifference, almost hostility. It 
was a policy of laissez-faire, of non-interference, of 
neglect. The colonies were left to go their own way ; to 
manage their own affairs; to pay their own bills; to 
provide their own defence. There was nothing that the 
British Ministers desired more than to be allowed 
to forget the existence of the overseas dominions. 
Even so good an imperialist as Disraeli remarked in a 
letter to Lord Malmesbury (August 13, 1852), '' These 
wretched colonies will all be independent in a few years, 
and are a millstone round our necks." Now, there was 
nothing that the colonies, on their side, desired more than 
to be left alone. The old mercantile system had ham- 
pered them on every hand and had fatally impeded their 
development. In the new conditions of freedom and 
virtual dependence—which still afforded them the 
protection of the shadow of the British flag—they 
flourished and expanded enormously. The British 
Dominion in India spread from the East Coast to the 
North-West Frontier ; Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, all became the seats of prosperous and 
powerful communities. A Second British Empire, 
immeasurably vaster and more wealthy than the 
first, was established by Britons without apparent 
premeditation or design, as a by-product of their 
command of the sea. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century, when 
Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, Portugal and other 
powers all began to make a rush for overseas dominions 
—dependencies which would be sources of raw materials 
and markets for manufacturers—Great Britain woke to 
the value of her Empire, and began to ponder schemes of 
Imperial Federation It was the two wars, however, 
namely the Boer War of 1899-1902, and the World War 
of 1914-8, that, on the one hand, showed the Mother 
Country the vital importance of the co-operation of her 
Daughter Nations; and, on the other hand, revealed to 
the Daughter Nations the necessity of self government 
and of a voice in the determination of imperial policy. 
Hence, after the war, the Third British Empire was 
constituted—and confirmed by the Statute of West- 
minster of 1931—as a Commonwealth of free and equal 
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Nations, united in a permanent alliance by their common 
allegiance to the Crown of their King-Emperor. 

Three books recently published all deal with particular 
aspects of imperial history. 

The Pioneers, Founders and Builders of the British 
Empire, by Mr. C. Clark contains a series of forty-five 
short chapters, illustrated by an illuminating set of 
representations of the flags of the Empire. Mr. Clark 
sketches the work of ''the pioneers, founders and 
builders" of the British overseas dominions. He tells 
his stories well, and the record of the achievements 
of such men as Blake, Wolfe, Clive, Cook, Stamford 
Raffles and Cecil Rhodes, is likely to stamp the leading 
facts of imperial development indelibly on the receptive 
memory. 

The Crucial Problem of Imperial Development,’ 
published on behalf of the Royal Empire Society, 
consists of reports of the proceedings of half a dozen 
conferences held in London respecting the general 
theme of imperial development. These conferences, of 
course, were concerned not with the past but with the 
present and the future. They give immensely valuable 
information concerning the resources of this Empire 
in general, and in particular of India and the great 
Dominions. 

The third volume, Empire Opportunities, admirably 
supplements the second. Quite independently, it covers 
the same ground and reaches the same general results. 
It contains eight studies by experts giving detailed 
information in turn respecting emigration in general, 
and opportunities for women in particular, in Canada, 
the Union of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Southern Rhodesia, East Africa. 

1 The Pioneers, Founders and Builders of the British Empire. 
By C. CLARK. (59. The Mitre Press.) 

3 The Crucial Problem of Imperial Development (Royal Empire 
Society Imperial Studies, No. 15). (6s. net. Longmans.) 

3 Empire Opportunities : a Survey of the Possibilities of Overseas 


Settlement. Contributed by Dominions and other Experts. 
(7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


According to the Cambridge Bulletin, the organ of the 
Cambridge University Press, a second volume in the new 
series, The Cambridge Library of Modern Science is in 
hand and will be a composite work entitled Background to 
Modern Science. Each section has been written by an 
authority and the whole is being edited by Dr. Joseph 
Needham and Walter Pagel. 

* * * 

The first fifty years of the Co-operative Society of 
England and Wales was described in a book by Mr. P. 
Redfern published in 1913. Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, 
Lrp., now announce a volume, The New History of the 
C.W.S., also by Mr. Redfern, bringing the story of the 
movement up to date. Vol. III of Costume and Fashion, 
entitled The Tudor Period, by Herbert Norris, is also to 
be published in the autumn. 

s$ * ® 

An Advance Autumn List has been prepared by MEssrs. 
MACMILLAN & Co. Ltp. Among the school books men- 
tioned we notice Diversions for the Arithmetic Class, by 
E. M. Renwick, a new book on school mathematics by 
L. Crosland, and a series of small books by Dr. H. J. 
Larcombe entitled New Arithmetics for Junior Schools. 
Mr. E. J. S. Lay is editing Macmillan's Teaching in Practice 
for Seniors, of which Vols. I-IV have been published, and 
Vols. V-VIII are promised for September. 
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ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 


By J. M. HARRISON, M.A. Provides a course in Physics, Chemistry and Biology for the first two years of 
a General Science course. It is a model of what an elementary science course should be and is likely to win 
wide popularity. 3s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By F. W. GODDARD, M.A,, F.C.S., and E. J. F. JAMES, D.Phil. The present volume attempts to 
supplement the student’s notebook and yet not to supplant the teacher; it aims at a mean between the large 
theoretical textbook and the essentially practical handbook. $8. 


A COMPLETE REVISION PHYSICS 


By S. R. HUMBY, M. C., M.A., and F. W. GODDARD, M. A., F.C. S. Contains Notes and 
Questions, Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity and Magnetism. 38. 6d. 


A CONCISE SCHOOL PHYSICS 


By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. Complete Edition, 6e. 6d. (ready in September). 
Also in the following parts: Mechanics, as. 9d. (ready). Heat, Light and Sound. 38. 6d. (ready). 
Electricity and Magnetism, as. 9d. (ready in September). 
This consists of a course in Elementary Mechanics, Heat, Light and Sound, and Electricity and Magnetism, suitable 
for schools preparing for one of the various General School F 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By J. B. CHANNON, M. A., and A. McLEISH SMITH, B.A. A complete Course for Secondary 
Schools up to School Certificate, compiled in consultation with teachers from many types of school. This Arithmetic 
includes plenty of examples, a large proportion of which can be tackled with hope of success by the average pupil, 
and special care has been given to grading. | 

Complete with Answers, 4s. 6d. ; Without Answers, 45. 

Part I: With Answers, as. 3d. ; Without Answers, as. Part II: With Answers, 3s. ; Without Answers, as. 9d. 


MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS 


A Graded Course in Three Parts up to O.N.C. Standard 


By A. GEARY, M. A., M.Sc., H. V. LOWRY, M. A., and H. A. HAYDEN, D.Sc. 
Part I, 45. Parts II and III (in preparation). 


A REVISION WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


This book has been prepared in response to an insistent demand from teachers who find it desirable to carry out, at 


the end of the School Certificate course, a rapid revision of the four or five years’ work. 
With Maps and Diagrams, 28. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 


A New Series of Geographies for Middle Forms 
General Editors : L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., and L. S. SUGGATE, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


Book I. At Home and Abroad. as. 9d. 
Book II. The Southern Continents. 48. 
Also in the following sub-divisions: Australia and New Zealand, as.; Africa, as. 3d.; South America, as. 


Books III and IV ready towards end of 1938. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


By DENIS RICHARDS, M.A. Aims at providing a work which, while sufficiently advanced for the needs 
of the brightest boys taking School Certificate, will not at the same time frighten off their weaker brethren. The 
book covers the period from 1789 to the present day. 1789 to 1815 is treated so that it may be uscd either as a 
sufficient basis for form-work for these years, or else as an introduction for those beginning the period at 1815. Tbe 
cleverly drawn illustrations, cartoons and maps provid: a striking feature of this well-written book. 48. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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LATIN: WHICH WAY? 
A PLEA FOR A NEW LANGUAGE COURSE 
By W. F. GOSLING, M.A., Senior Classical Master, Lady Manners’s School, Bakewell 


"THE accusation has long been levelled at the English as 

a nation that we are not linguists ; and, asa corollary 
that the English schools are responsible for this deficiency. 
It is unfortunately true that we can show few Englishmen 
who know one language: and those who know more 
than one are rarae afes. 


There is great justification, too, that the schools are 
responsible; for it is our methods which are wrong. 
We generally begin our children on their four or five 
years School Certificate Course with two languages, 
Latin and French. After two years the pupils are 
divided: those with a language bias are segregated for 
a predominantly arts course, the others for a predomi- 
nantly science course. In the more fortunate schools, 
where three courses are possible, the pupils are divided 
into classical, modern languages and science groups. 
Generally speaking, the only common language of the 
two or three groups is French. 


So far as the science group is concerned the two years 
spent on Latin have for all practical purposes been 
wasted. The pupils have not made sufficient progress in 
the language to realize its value in the study of French, 
or for that matter, of the mere English words that go to 
make up their scientific nomenclature. Thecase of those 
who take up French and German or French and Spanish 
is no better. Again their acquaintance with Latin is of 
too slight a nature: while in the case of German they 
are embarking on altogether strange seas. 


What of the third group, the classical group? Here 
the situation is better: the pupils pursue the study of 
Latin to an intensive degree and in the course of time 
such a study must help them with their French. But, 
generally speaking, the two languages are never avowedly 
correlated by the teaching staff and for such pupils the 
study of the classics is the main thing and French a 
mere parergon. 

Is there not something wrong here ? What justification 
is there in the case of the vast majority of children for the 
learning of Latin as a be-all in itself? Much has been 
written to defend such learning, and for a chosen few the 
defence is well-pleaded. But for the majority, Latin 
must be studied with an end in view and it is here 
where our schools, examinations and universities break 
down. 

Latin forms the essential basis of French, Italian and 
Spanish. They cannot be studied adequately and known 
without a sound acquaintance with Latin. In our 
schools to-day it can be claimed that many pupils 
(v. the School Certificate results) are given a sound 
knowledge of Latin, and yet there is no school where any 
attempt is made to build upon this foundation. 

When a pupil has gained his School Certificate, one of 
three things happens. Either he leaves school and his 
Latin is forgotten : or he studies an intensive arts course 
for the Higher Certificate, keeping his Latin merely up 


to subsidiary standard, but concentrating on English, 
history, French and the like; or he studies for Group I 
of the Higher Certificate Course, the purely classical 
group, demanding, by its standard, all his energies. 
In other words no attempt is made to make material 
use of the Latin which has been learnt so laboriously and 
taught with so much verve. 


Can any solution be found whereby the obvious 
disciplinary advantages in the learning of Latin can be 
allied to the material advantages to be gained from its 
intensive study ? Is it possible to suggest a course where- 
by the present objections levelled at the teaching of 
Latin can be answered, and a positive plea for its retention 
as a main subject be justifiably made? In the writer's 
opinion the solution lies in the hands of the various 
examining boards and in the universities. The boards, 
in the first place, might introduce a new modern language 
group, consisting of three principal subjects, (French, 
Spanish, Italian) or alternatively of two principal and 
subsidiary subjects (Latin being a subsidiary). Such a 
group would make it imperative for a pupil to take 
Latin up to the School Certificate standard, after which 
it would form the basis of the new language. There is 
not the least doubt that a pupil with any language ability 
at all would have no difficulty in reaching a fairly high 
standard in Italian and Spanish in the two years allotted 
to the Higher Certificate course, armed as he would be 
with Latin and French. The writer can vouch for the 
truly remarkable facility which a group of classical 
students have shown in acquiring Spanish during a few 
odd moments out of school. 

To make such a scheme effective, however, the 
universities would have to come into line and give 
facilities for the taking of a degree in the three languages. 
Obviously many pupils who take a Higher Certificate 
course have intentions of proceeding to a university and 
there would be little point in an intensive study of the 
Romance languages at school without the possibility of 
furthering the study at a university. Further, the 
universities would have to offer scholarships to the 
schools in Romance languages to attract the intellectuals, 

There are objections, of course, to the scheme. First, 
there are at the moment very few teachers qualified to 
superintend such a course. But the difficulty is not 
insurmountable. There are many qualified Spanish, as 
well as French, teachers, and some who can combine or 
quickly acquire a certain knowledge of Italian. The 
standard of achievement demanded might be kept 
reasonably low until the flow of trilingual teachers from 
the universities, created by the demand, gave impetus 
to the study. 

It will be objected that the Teutonic languages find 
no place in the scheme. The scheme, however, applies 
only to the course of study after the School Certificate 


(Continued on page 5€4) 
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OUTSTANDING NEW TEXT BOOKS 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 


by A. H. G. PALMER, M.A., and H. E. PARR, 
M.A. Complete, 4s. 6d. Also in two parts. 


This is a thoroughly workmanlike course in 
formal geometry covering the ground up to 
School Certificate standard in a way particu- 
larly suited to the needs of normal pupils in 
Secondary Schools. The theorems are pre- 
sented in the form in which the pupil is expected 
to write them out, while the rest of the text is 
short and readily understood. 


SCHOOL ELECTRICITY 
by W. E. PEARCE, B.Sc. 4s. 


While Mr. Pearce’s new text-book is primarily 
designed to meet the needs of the School Certi- 
ficate and similar examinations, it has been 
realized that the demands of these examinations 
can be most successfully met by creating real 
interest in the subject. The method of treat- 
ment is, in the main, that adopted in the author's 
very successful School Physics (already in its 
fourth large edition, price 4s. 6d.). 


SECOND PHYSICS BOOK 
by E. J. CHAMBERS, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


Intended to bridge the gap between quite 
elementary work (such as is dealt with in the 
author’s well-known First Physics Book) and 
work of School Certificate standard. It 
consists of four parts, viz., Magnetism and 
Electricity, Hydrostatics and Mechanics, Heat, 
and Light. The wide range of questions 
included is a feature of the book. 


ENGLISH SAMPLER 


Chosen and edited by S. S. SOPWITH, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


This book is an anthology witb a difference. 
The selections are a few of the “ essential " 
passages of English prose and poetry which 
every student should know. Each selection is 
followed by a commentary which may explain 
or give the context of, the passage, and which 
often links the passage up with parallel passages 
from other works. 


PASSE-PARTOUT 
by BERNARD YANDELL, M.A. 
Part I, 2s. 6d. Part ll, 3s. 


A graduated French Course carefully designed 
to stimulate the natural enthusiasm which is 
brought by the pupil to a fresh subject. Much 
thought has been given to the limitation of the 
vocabulary, to the setting-out of the grammar, 
to the clear statement of rules, and to the 
arrangement of the exercises. 


NEW LATIN COURSE 
by E. C. MARCHANT, NM. A., and: G. 
WATSON, M.A. Fully illustrated. 3s. 


This new course by these experienced and well- 
known authors combines the old well-proved 
study of grammar with modern methods of 
approach. The grammar is unfolded gradually 
throughout the book. Collections of mis- 
cellaneous sentences have been avoided, and 
even from the start the exercises deal with 
some central story or topic. 


THE ALPHA CLASSICS 


GENERAL Epiror: R. C. CARRINGTON, M.A., D. Phil., Head Master of St. Olave’s School 


An attractive new series of texts, the aim of which is to meet modern ideas of classical teaching. 
Each volume contains Introduction, Texts, Notes, Vocabularies and a dozen Plates. The Intro- 
ductions aim at being succinct, relevant and suggestive, and in the Notes the main emphasis is laid 
throughout on subject-matter. In choosing the illustrations regard has been paid to two 
considerations—freshness and value in class-teaching. First volumes: 


CAESAR'S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN 2s. 


CICERO'S SPEECHES FOR MARCELLUS 
AND LIGARIUS 


EURIPIDES' HECUBA 2s. 6d. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


LIVY : BOOK V 2s. 
VERGIL'S AENEID: BOOKS 
ill and IX 2s. each 


XENOPHON'S ANABASIS: BOOK Il 2s. 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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and those pupils who now specialize in modern languages 
(including German) before the School Certificate would 
continue to do so; and in the case of the pupils studying 
the Romance languages, the very fact that they have 
mastered three languages will give them a taste for 
mastering a fourth. 
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Finally it may be objected that the scheme will 
jeopardize the existence of the classics as a Higher 
Certificate and university subject. In reply it can be 
urged that the classics have successfully faced the very 
strong attack of the sciences, and their raison d'étre lies 
in themselves. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Royal Society of Teachers.—Representations have 
been made to the Teachers' Registration Council that the 
early commencement of the summer vacation, and the 
varying dates at which training and other courses are 
concluded, may occasion some hardship to applicants wishing 
to avail themselves of the special terms offered by the 
Council to younger teachers. The Council now makes the 
important announcement that the period during which the 
temporary concessions in respect of fee shall operate will 
be extended until December 31, 1938. The effect of this 
extension is, therefore, that all persons who have qualified 
since 1931 will be eligible for Registration and Membership 
of the Royal Society of Teachers on payment of a fee of 
one pound, provided that their applications are submitted 
before December 31st next. 

* * * 


The Association for Education in Citizenship.— 
Two Conferences are being arranged for October. A 
Conference at Birmingham will discuss The Meaning of 
Citizenship," and will be held at the University, from 
October 8-1o. Mr. Anthony Eden, M. P., and Sir Norman 
Angell are amongst the speakers. The second Conference 
will be at Bristol, on Education for Democracy and the 
Modern World," from October 14-16. Lord Allen of 
Hurtwood will give the introductory speech on '' Democracy 
—Britain’s need of a Political Religion," and amongst other 
speakers are Miss Rathbone, M.P., Prof. N. F. Hall, John 
Bell, Gordon Barry, W. McG. Eagar and Harold Shearman. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary at the 
Association's Offices, 10 Victoria Street, S.W. r. 

* ® * 


The Association of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaux.—The Association will hold its Fifteenth 
Annual Conference at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, during 
the week-end, September 23 to 26, 1938, under the Presi- 
dency of Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B. The ASLIB 
Conference will overlap the end of the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Conference of the International Federation for 
Documentation (formerly the International Institute of 
Documentation), which is being held in the same building 
from September 21 to 26, 1938, under the Presidency of 
Sir William Bragg, F.R.S. Joint sessions will be held at 
the week-end. Further information can be obtained from 
the General Secretary, Miss E. M. R. Ditmas, Association 
of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, 31 Museum 
Street, London, W.C. r. 


* * * 


Optical Aids. — The Board of Education has published 
a pamphlet entitled Optical Aids (Educational Pam- 
phlet No. 115), H. M. Stationery Office, price rs. 6d, covering 
not merely the use of the cinematograph but the standard 
lantern, the film strip, the film slide and the epidiascope by 
which opaque material, namely, books or picture post cards, 
can be projected by the teacher. The pamphlet is designed 
to give technical advice and suggestions on optical projec- 
tion to local education authorities and teachers. Among 
the subjects dealt with are the selection of cine-projectors 
and screens, the arrangements for projection in the hall 
and in the class-room, the possibilities of daylight projection, 
the planning and adaptation of buildings, the organization 
of the supply of projectors and projection material and the 


instruction of teachers in the technical problems involved 
in using these aids. Appendices to the pamphlet contain 
directions for making screens, for mounting mirrors for back 
projection and for adapting the standard lantern to the 
projection of film strips and film slides. 

* * * 


History Teaching in Relation to World Citizen- 
Ship.—The League of Nations Union has published a 
booklet, price 6d., under this title. It is the third of the 
series of suggestions for teachers which the Education 
Committee of the League undertook to prepare as a result 
of the Board of Education's inquiry and report on The 
League of Nations and the Schools.“ It is a careful survey 
of the present position and its recommendation will be most 
helpful to education authorities and teachers. 

* * * 


New Statue of David Livingstone at the Imperial 
Institute.—A valuable addition to the collection of 
statuettes of Empire Builders in the galleries at the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington, is the figure of David Living- 
stone (1813-73), which has been placed in the Northern 
Rhodesian Court. The cost of the statuette has been 
defrayed by the Northern Rhodesian Government, to whom 
a replica is being sent to Salisbury. This statuette, like 
those of Cabot, Van Riebeeck, Raffles and Brooke, which 
immediately preceded it in the collection, is a bronze of 
half-life-size, and the work of Mr. Herbert H. Cawood, the 
sculptor, a native of Shefheld. It shows the great missionary 
and explorer in a simple pose, wearing a suit of sail cloth. 
hessian boots and a cap similar to that worn by British naval 
officers of his day, with a handkerchief hanging from the 
back of it and falling over his neck as protection from the 
heat of the sun. ö 

* * * 

Morley College. — The aim of the College, which was 
founded some fifty years ago in connexion with the “ Old 
Vic " and has now over 3,000 students, is to give to men 
and women who are at work during the day, an opportunity 
of studying in the evenings subjects in which they are 
interested—not for examination purposes—but for their 
own sakes. No classes in technical and commercial subjects 
are held, and the College is non-political and non-sectarian. 
Public lectures will be given on Tuesday evenings in the 
autumn term on the subject of Contemporary Art and 
Literature. These will be followed in the Easter term by 
a course on The World To-Day. Classes will be held in 
economics, political theory, sociology, philosophy, clear 
thinking, current events, medieval and English history, 
history of London, English language and literature, 
dramatic production, play reading, the contemporary 
theatre, public speaking, speech training, drawing and 
painting, contemporary art, photography, biology, physi 
ology, first-aid, home nursing and infant care, modem 
languages (including Russian), Latin, Greek, music. 
“ Keep Fit classes, gymnastics, folk, Greek and ballet 
dancing, fencing, &c. Special courses are being arranged for 
social workers, both voluntary and professional. Students 
wil be enrolled from September 19-23 for the classes 
commencing this year on September 26. Full details 
and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary of 
the College. 


Un 
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HARRAP 


GRADED FRENCH READERS 
Limp Cloth Edited by OTTO F. BOND 1s. 3d. each 


This series of interesting readers systematically develops a fundamental vocabulary shown by fre- 
quency counts to be basic for all general readings in French. They are carefully and scientifically graded in 
(1) vocabulary; (2) Idiom; (3) Syntax and sentence structure; (4) thought content. A small nucleus 
vocabulary of less than one hundred words is pre-supposed. Each new word or idiom is explained in a 
footnote on its first occurrence and repeated with sufficient frequency to ensure that it is thoroughly learnt. 


Book I. Sept-d'un-Coup. Book IV. Les Pauvres Gens. 

Book II. Aucassin et Nicolette. Book V. L'Attaque du Moulin. 

Book III. Les Chandeliers de l' Evèque. Book VI. L' Evasion du Duc de Beaufort. 
Vocabulary Drill Book. 


COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS 
by E. B. and J. E. TRAVIS 
PARTI. 248 pages. 3s. 


“ The authors and publishers deserve the best thanks of teachers for producing this excellent third year course 
thoroughly modern matter written in a fresh and lively style.“ Modern Languages. 


PART II. 328 pages. 3s. 6d. 


These books contain all necessary material for the third and fourth years’ work in a five year course, only needed to be 
supplemented by the usual readers. The exercises are copious and varied and include free compositions. Gramophone 
records have been prepared for this course by the Linguaphone Company. 

A worthy sequel to its predecessor.” A. M. A. 


A PRECIS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR 


by J. E. TRAVIS (In the Press) 


This book aims at supplying the special needs of School Certificate Candidates, and is admirably 
suited to follow the Cours Moyen. 


GEOGRAPHY PICTURE 
SUMMARIES 


Edited by S. J. B. WHYBROW and 
H. E. EDWARDS 


Scotland, Ireland, Wales. 

England: The North and Midlands. 
England: The South and the West. 
Northern and Eastern Europe. 
Western Europe. 

Central Europe. 

Southern Europe. 
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GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By W. S. BATHO 


A presentation of Geography as a living subject, as the 
study of the earth and man’s relation to it. The world, in 
broad outline is twice covered, from the physical and 
production standpoints. Recommended for Central 
Technical and Commercial Schools. 


Large Crown 8vo. 400 pages. 38. 6d. 


E — 


India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Asia and Asiatic Russia. 
China. 

Japen and the East Indies. 
North America I. 

North America II. 

North America III. 
XV.XVI. Latin America I. II. 

Each set contains 32 pictures in Photogravure on stout 
paper. 1ofin. by 71 in. 18. 4d. per set. 

These beautifully produced pictures are suitable for 
individual use; or for the epidiascope, an exceptionally 
clear image being projected. A few lines of explanation 
are given under each illustration. 


ERES AER. 


182 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1 


MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS 


By J. BARTHOLOMEW, M. A., and 
H. ALNWICK, B. A. 


With 64 pages of Maps, Physical, Distributional and 
Vegetation. 10 in. by 7}in. 4s. 6d. 

small enough to be carried in a school satchel . . . the 
maps are accurate and beautifully coloured. Several of the 
world maps will be found useful in preparing classes for 
examinations in commercial geography. The economic 
maps of industrial Europe, and the British Isles, and 
Dominions may be used for more detailed studies of the 
continents."  —7 he Journal of Education. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


HUNGARY 

Hungarian education is under the closest supervision of 
the State and is intimately connected with the Catholic 
Church, and in a recent article, M. Ferené Kemény, Chief 
Royal Director of Education in Budapest, gave evidence of 
this in a comprehensive survey of the whole system. 

The supreme authority is the Royal Hungarian Ministry 
for Public Worship and Instruction—a 
significant dual ofüce—who is advised by 
a National Educational Council and a 
similar body for Industrial and Commercial Training. A 
measure of Decentralization was effected by the law of 1935, 
when the country was divided into eight districts each 
directly supervised by a Chief Director of Education and by 
approved outside experts, primary schools being supervised 
by visiting inspectors. 

The educational system is very similar to that in other 
civilized countries, asserts M. Kemény : 
kindergartens for ages 2 to 6; primary 
schools for ages 7 to 10 or 14; higher 
primary schools for ages 11 to 14; secondary schools for 
ages II to 18; intermediate technical schools; kindergarten 
women teachers’ training schools for ages 15 to 18; primary 
teachers’ training schools for ages 15 to 19; and finally, 
universities, secondary school teachers’ training institutes 
and technical academies for ages 19 to 23. The schools 
are maintained by the State, or are denominational, 
municipal or private; the majority of kindergarten, 
secondary and primary grade evening schools being run by 
the State, primary and teachers’ training schools being 
denominational, and, with four exceptions, advanced 
commercial and technical evening schools are municipal and 
private institutions. There is compulsory daily school 
attendance from 6 to 12 and till 15 at evening continuation 
schools. At the moment, an extension is being undertaken 
gradually up to 14 and 18 respectively. 

The first nursery school was founded so far back as 1828 
under the inspiration of Pestalozzi and 
Wilderspin, and now most of the State 
schools work under the Froebel system, 
though there are a number of private Montessori schools. 
Budapest has eighty-three kindergartens. 

Hungary'scultural policy has as its basis the primary schools 

where the '' chief aim is not the mere ac- 

Primary Schools. quiring of knowledge but the development 

of social techniques, education by action 
and the fostering of individual methods of expression.“ 
The 1935 reform provided for the compulsory written 
preparation of all lessons for submission to the head masters, 
and to inspectors when present ; a measure which has been 
received with mixed feelings by the teachers. There are 
II9 such schools in Budapest, over 47,000 pupils and 1,768 
teachers who have been trained by special seminaries 
connected with boarding schools and six-standard practice- 
schools attached. 

For the minorities there are three types of primary 

schools: those in which the minority 

For the National language is used for teaching with 

F Magyar as a compulsory subject, those 
in which both languages are used for teaching, and those 
in which Magyar is the teaching language and the minority 
language is compulsory. 

The higher primary schools, introduced in 1868 on the 
model of the Austrian Hauptschule, pro- 
vide children from 1o to 14 with a 
practical education ; the original inten- 
tion was a six-year course and at present there is an effort 
being made to extend it to eight years. There are twenty- 
four boys' and twenty-nine girls' such schools in Budapest. 
The training of teachers is dealt with by an advanced school 
at the four universities in a four-year cou se. 


Administration. 


Organization. 


Kindergartens. 


Higher Primary 
Schools. 


M. Kemény says of secondary schools that '' their task 
is to train scholars on a denominational 
basis into upright citizens, to equip them 
with a higher general education in the 
national spirit, and to make them capable of the necessary 
intellectual work for advanced study (our italics). Until 
the reform of 1935, these schools were of the various 
types of those of the old Austrian regime in which Latin 
was the deciding factor; but in that year a standard 
Gymnasium for both sexes was introduced, in which Latin 
is taught in all eight forms and is compulsory in the four 
lowest, German is begun in the second form and French, 
English or Italian are choices for the second compulsory 
foreign language for the four top forms. After the eighth 
form, there is a leaving examination which serves as a 
university entrance examination. There are two boys' and 
four girls’ gymnasia in Budapest, teachers’ training for 
which is similar to that for the higher primary schools, with 
an additional practice year, but the Eötvös College 
serves as a special training school. 

The education of physical and mental defectives is under- 

taken by various special schools, which 

Psycho-Therapeutic areaided by the State Psycho-Therapeutic 

Institutes. Laboratory and by an independent 

association which ‘publishes literature on 

the subject, and a special teachers' training school was 

founded in 1925 with a three-year course. It is of interest 

to note that the first Hungarian institute for deaf-mutes 
was founded as far back as 1802. 

Post-school education is cared for by a special department 

of the Ministry, and in 1921 a national 

Adult Education. committee was instituted with provincial 

branch offices. Most municipalities have 
“ homes of culture providing libraries, lectures and 
dramatic performances all organized by the primary school 
teachers. | 

The Magyars have long been noted for their physical 

culture, and gymnastics and garnes are 
Physical Education. compulsory for all institutions and, in 
advanced schools, for three hours a week 
in addition to a special games afternoon, with the ultimate 
hope of one hour every afternoon. On leaving school, young 
people up to 21 find their exercise provided by a variety 
of youth organizations. Instructors are trained in a State 
Academy assisted by a National Committee. As a result 
of all this activity, Hungary gained second place in the 1936 
Olympiad on a proportional population calculation. 
Modern tendencies and theories are always given careful 
consideration and at the four universities 
Educational Science. there are Chairs of Pedagogy and 
lectureships for various branches of 
teaching, with all necessary technical equipment. The 
methods of Decroly, Ferriére and Steiner are applied in two 
private new schools," and modern theories are discussed 
in the periodical “ On the Highways of the Future and 
in the many teachers' associations. 

Two institutions peculiar to Hungary are the Associations 
for the Self-Education of Scholars and the 
National Study Contest. The former had 
their origin at the end of the eighteenth 
century, their purpose being the literary, artistic and 
philosophic advancement of the upper forms of secondary 
schools; other associations, formed since, foster other 
subjects and physical culture. The National Study Contest 
in Magyar literature and other subjects for secondary school 
students is held annually to discover specially talented 
pupils for recommendation to the appropriate quarters and 
for assistance from the ''Horthy " scholarships recently 
founded. 


[Received : Informations Pédagogiques Internationales : 
Internationale Zeitschrift für Erziehung.) 
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BLACKIE 


HISTORICAL STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


By W. M. WIGFIELD, M. A., 
Head Master of Godalming County School. 


Price 28. 6d. 


This book owes much to the author's experience in teaching forms up to and including those preparing for various 
School Certificate Examinations. It is an attempt to help the pupils in such forms to think afresh about reasons and 
meanings. We have," the author writes, been so accustomed to the words and traditional explanations of the Gospel 
story, that we do not always recapture the vitality of Jesus and the freshness of the truth he preached.” 


The book is provided with a series of stimulating questions. 


D'ARTAGNAN ET LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES 


Edited on a frequency basis by L. LAMPORT-SMITH, M.A. (Oxon), 
Head Master of Downham Secondary School, Officier de l'Instruction Publique. 


Limp cloth, price 18. 6d. 
This book, which contains the most vital and arresting portions of The Three Musheteers, differs from previous attempts 
to bring the works of Dumas into the range of school texts. 


It has been assumed that by the end of the third year a vocabulary of 3,500 words would ensure complete attainment of 
the School Certificate standard two years later. The text has been graded according to the Word Book of Vander 
Beke and limits the vocabulary to a frequency of 14. It is hoped that the text will prove of great value both to 
teachers who practise an oral approach to the language, and to those who put reading practice in the foreground. 


Easy Thémes d'Imitation accompany the book. They have been kept free from grammatical difficulties ard aim at 
verb practice, which is important in the second and third forms. 


THREE ONE-ACT FRENCH COMEDIES 


FATAL ZERO. Maurice HENNEQUIN. 
HISTOIRE DE BRIGANDS. MAxIME LÉRYv. 
MONSIEUR TRANQUILLE. ADRIEN VELY et LEON MIRAL. 
Selected and Edited by VICTOR COHEN, B.A. (London), 
Officier d'Académie, Officier de l'Instruction Publique. 


This collection of French plays, like its predecessor, Three One-Act French Plays, is intended for the enjoyment and the 
profit of British pupils. The plays contain some very amusing dialogue and are most skilfully told. 


They have been carefully chosen from the more popular French Comedies on the basis of three main principles: that 
they should interest ; that they should give great variety in vocabulary ; and that they should give an opportunity of 
reading, hearing and speaking the spoken French of ordinary French people. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. Cloth boards, price 1s. 6d. 


THE MAKING OF THE MODERN WORLD 


A correlated survey of the history of Europe, America and Asia from the end of the Fifteenth Century to the 
outbreak of the World War 
By W. R. McAULIFFE, B.A. (London), 
First Class Special Honours (Senior Honoursman), School of Medieval and Modern History at London University : sometime 
Derby Student for Historical Research: Author of Modern Europe Explained. 
Seven maps in colour. Parallel Time Charts. 
Price 2s. 9d. 


The aim of this book is to present in language suitable for pupils of from 12 to 15 years of age, the story of the world 
from the end of the fifteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth. The book thus gives the essential background to 
the understanding of the world as it is to-day—and such an understanding should be one of the primary aims of the course 
in history. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The winner of the August Competition is '' Cairn," 
proxime accessit '* Bubenberg.”’ 

Will “ Hesperus " and A. J. O., winners of the June 
and July prizes respectively, please send their names 
and addresses if they have not already done so (not 
received by us at date of going to press). 

We classify the forty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Cairn, Bubenberg, Brive, Memus, Super- 
annuated, B. I. B., H. S. W., June, 
Strephon, Dumm, J. R. 

Class II.—Trina, J. E. M., Martin, Brunhilde, G. D., 
Yolanda, Hesperus, Woodlea, Atlantis, 
H. R., Mousmée, R. E., Arminius, Als Ob, 
Argentea, Blackwing, Fidelis, A. W. B., 
Antaeus, Yendu, Ex Or, Lee Anderson, 
Silsden, Sinister, Mesh. 

Class III.—Towie, Felice, D. L. H., Old Trident, Onyx. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER: GOETHE TO HETZLER 


d. 14 Juli, 1770. 


Trapp hielt mich für todt; und für was werden Sie mich 
halten? denn ich binn Ihnen eine Antwort länger schuldig 
als ihm. Sie kennen mich aber zugut, theuerster Freund, 
als dass Sie zu meinem Stillschweigen eine unwahrscheinliche 
Ursache aufgraben sollten. Ich binn immer nachlässiger 
als ich beschäfftigt binn, und weil ich nichts zu thun hatte, 
oder nichts thun wollte, ist Ihr Brief auch unbeantwortet 
geblieben. Nun bin ich endlich einmal dran, Ihnen zu 
sagen, dass ich Sie liebe, und dass ich mich freue, Sie noch 
immer als einen wachenden Schüler der Musen zu sehen. 
Sie sind mir ein guter Mann, und haben mich lieb; aber 
Sie halten mich doch für zu weise und sich selbst zu gering, 
da Sie mir Fragen vorlegen, die ich Ihnen weder deutlich 
noch kurz, Ihre Erfahrung und eigne Empfindung aber 
sehr leicht beantworten kann. Nur ein wenig Geduld; 
Und, wenn ich Ihnen rathen darf, so werden Sie mehr 
Vortheil finden, zu suchen wo Schónheit seyn móchte als 
ángstlich zu fragen was sie ist. Einmal für allemal bleibt 
sie unerklärlich; Sie erscheint uns wie im Traum, wenn wir 
die Wercke der grossen Dichter und Mahler, kurz, aller 
empfindenden Künstler betrachten ; es ist ein schwimmendes 
glanzendes Schattenbild, dessen Umriss keine Definition 
hascht. 

Mendelssohn und andre, deren Schüler unser Herr Recktor 
ist, haben versucht die Schónheit wie einen Schmetterling 
zu fangen, und mit Stecknadeln, für den neugierigen 
Betrachter festzustecken ; es ist ihnen gelungen ; doch es 
ist nicht anders damit, als mit dem Schmetterlingsfang ; 
das arme Thier zittert im Netze, streifft sich die schónsten 
Farben ab; und wenn man es ja unversehrt erwischt, so 
stickt es doch endlich steif und leblos da; der Leichnam 
ist nicht das ganze Thier, es gehórt noch etwas dazu, 
noch ein Hauptstück, und bei der Gelegenheit, wie bey 
ieder andern, ein sehr hauptsächliches Hauptstück: das 
Leben, der Geist der alles schón macht. 


TRANSLATED BY CAIRN 


Trapp thought me dead ; and what will you think me, 
for I owe you an answer longer than I did him? However, 
my very dear friend, you know me better than to go 
ferreting out some unlikely cause for my silence. I am 
always more negligent than busy, and because I had nothing 
to do or wanted to do nothing your letter too has remained 
unanswered. Now at last I have got so far and tell you 
that I love you and that I am happy to see you are still an 
eager student of the Muses. You are, I know, a good fellow 
and you are fond of me, but you think too much of my 
wisdom and set too little value on yourself in putting 
questions to me which I can answer neither clearly nor 
briefly, but which your own experience and your own 


sensibility can quite easily answer. Just have a little 
patience: and, if I may give you a piece of advice—you 
will get more benefit from seeking where beauty may be 
found than from anxiously asking what beauty is. Once and 
for allitremains inexplicable. It appears to us as in a dream 
when we study the works of the great poets and painters, 
in short, of all sensitive artists. It is a wavering, gleaming 
shadowy vision whose outline no definition can catch. 
Mendelssohn, and others, of whom our Rector is a pupil, 
have tried to catch beauty like a butterfly and to pin it down 
for the curious observer. They have succeeded : but with 
beauty it is just as it is with the butterfly—the poor thing 
quivers in the net, brushes off its most beautiful colours. 
and, even if one captures it undamaged, it sticks there stiff 
and lifeless in the end. The dead body is not the whole 
creature, something more is needed, one essential part, 
and here as in every other case, a supremely essential part 
—the life, the spirit which makes everything beautiful. 


We were pleased to see an increase in the number of 
competitors in German, and if they did not provide us 
with quite the ideal rendering there were several very 
good ones to choose from. 


Let us say at once that—despite a roughly equal 
division of opinion among competitors and a majority 
against us in Class I—we side with those who translated 
das Leben by Life without the hie. Cairn ” disagreed, 
and Bubenberg, whose version was in places more 
polished than the winner's, pleased us still less with this 


. sentence: the life, the spirit that gives beauty to the whole. 


“ Cairn also left untranslated the fang in Schmetter- 
lingsfang (butterfly-catching).  '' Brive" left us in 
uncertainty by translating too loosely here and there, 
writing with no definite outline for dessen Umriss, etc., 
and again amongst whom our Lord Rector is to be numbered. 
For that sentence, by the way, we liked to whose school 
our Rector (Principal, Vice-Chancellor or what you will) 
belongs: June," " Dumm,” H. R., and Als Ob" 
all lighted upon this rendering. Memus, like many 
others, failed to identify the ethic dative mir in Sie sind 
mir ein guler Mann. It does not mean you are good to 
me, or anything of that sort. With just a little more 
attention to style, " Memus " should bear off the prize 
one of these months. '' Superannuated ” shows a notable 
improvement. B. I. B., after a careful first paragraph, 
seems to have hurried over the second. H. S. W.“ 
gave us the best version of the Nun bin ich endlich 
sentence: I have at last got to the point of telling you of 
my affection for you, and of the pleasure it gives me to see 
that you are still an unsleeping follower of the Muses. 
But we could find no warrant for his decision to run two 
sentences together and say Bear with me a little if l 
venture to offer you a piece of advice. 

Class I—very select—did not admit any serious 
grammatical mistake or misunderstanding of a word. 
Class II translations had from one to two mistakes 
—“ slips," doubtless, in some cases, but with such keen 
competition we cannot make allowances for human 
weakness. Thus, Trina" had once more for endlich 
einmal; J. E. M." (for the most part excellent) left 
out a whole phrase (she also thought wachend meant 
awaking); “Martin,” we suppose, could not find 
erwischt, and left a blank; Brunhilde marred a 
promising entry by several unnecessary inexactitudes, 
while G. D.“ had some slipshod sentences. The next 

(Continued on page 570) 
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555 The Right Honourable The EARL BALDWIN OF BEWDLEY, K. G., P. C., LL. D. 

Rector: Vacant. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor : Sir JAMES COLQUHOUN IRVINE, C.B.E., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Adviser of Studies in the Faculty of Arts, St. Andrews: 
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3 J Studies in the Faculty of Arts, Dundee: Prof. E. T. Corso. 

Adviser of Studies in the Faculty of Science, Dundee: Prof. A. D. PEACOCK. 

Adviser of Studies in the Faculty of Medicine, St. Andrews: Prof. DAVID WATERSTON. 


Opening of Session, 1938-39, Tuesday, October 4, 1938 
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UNITED COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWS 
ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE 
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Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Psychology, Political Science, Economics, Education, 
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Unions for Men and Women Students. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE 
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Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Anatomy, Physiology, Geology, Geography, Latin, 
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CONJOINT MEDICAL SCHOOL, DUNDEE 
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Low Residence for Medical Students during Clinical Study. 
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Science, and Medicine, Advanced y "Rescorch and Higher Degrees, Residence Halls, 
&c., may be had from the Secretary 


The University, St. Andrews. 
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three translators were among the eight who apparently 
took hielt to be the present tense. 

I owe you one answer more was '' Atlantis's rendering 
of Ich bin Ihnen eine Antwort langer schuldig. We could 
not account for Mousmée's ” rendering of empſindenden 
by experienced, and H. R. 's unawares for unversehrt 
was equally obscure until we came to Felice's ” 
unexpectedly and realized that the German word had been 
confused with unversehen. 

We were disappointed by Als Ob," who could make 
Goethe address his friend as old chap ” and then pro- 
duce such an admirable sentence as '' you will find more 
advantage in the quest of beauty than in anxious specu- 
lation as to its nature." “‘ Als Ob also has a penchant 
for adding embellishments not supplied by the author, 
and this makes our task doubly difficult, besides being 
a breach of the Translator’s Decalogue. Another old 
friend in low water was Ex Or’’; it is not often that 
we can accuse him of a “ howler," but what are we to 
call account for my silence by digging me a problematical 
grave ? 

A mistake of a kind easily made, but one which will, 
we imagine, annoy the makers, was the translation of the 
third sentence by I am always more negligent when I am 
busy. When with the present tense would of course 
have been wenn. This misfortune mainly accounted 
for the position of our veterans “ Fidelis " and “ Yendu," 
and there were other victims. 

Several competitors looked up sticht in their dic- 
tionaries and, finding an obscure verb sticken with the 
same meaning as ersticken, very naturally thought of 
“ killing-bottles ’’ and concluded that the butterfly was 
stifled. If they had looked a little further they would 
have discovered that stickt is also an alternative form 
(rather antiquated) of the present tense of stecken, so 
that it means simply sticks, or as we might rather say, 
4s stuck. 


The competitors in Class III need more practice in 
German, which we hope they will give themselves, in 
part, by persevering with our competitions. ‘“ Felice 
lost marks by rendering into highly Germanic prose the 
sentence da Sie mir Fragen vorlegen . . . She must 
learn to rearrange. “Old Trident surprised us by 
ignoring the capital S in Sze and writing throughout 
they instead of you, which of course made a sad mess of 
things. 

In the early stages of learning a language we are taught 
that so-and-so means so-and-so, and we are all, as 
translators, handicapped by these too definite impres- 
sions. Unless we are constantly on our guard, our minds 
tend to work like penny-in-the-slot machines. Into the 
slots marked zittern and Tier (for example) go our 
pennies and out come the tickets marked tremble and 
animal. But what English writer would call a butterfly 
an animal, or refer to it as trembling ? Tier has a much 
wider significance than animal, and zittern, while it is 
often well translated as tremble, may be shake, shiver, 
quiver, or flutter—the last being the most appropriate 
here. 


The Prize Editor's intermittent interest in stamp- 
collecting was stimulated this month by envelopes from 
Germany and Switzerland and one from which the rays 
of the sun were reflected with more than Oriental 
splendour. It came from a reader of The Journal of 
Education in Ecuador, El Demopedista," who sent us 
as a mere amusement ” his attempt at a rendering into 
English of the poem by Ramón de Campoamor set for 
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July. Considering the great difficulty of transferring 
poetic thought from one's native tongue into another, 
we thought it no bad effort, except for the middle verse, 
which contains inversions impossible in English. “ El 
Demopedista " will have read with interest the prize- 
winning translation by A. J. O.“ 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from an article in Les 
Nouvelles Littéraires (July 16, 1938). 


L'amour de la tradition implique l'habitude du con- 
formisme, mais on risquerait fort de ne rien comprendre 
à l'àme britannique, si l'on oubliait, ne füt-ce que momen- 
tanément, qu'un Anglais ne se conforme précisément qu'à 
une coutume, à une habitude collective qui est aussi la sienne, 
et non pas à une régle imposée du dehors ni méme à une 
formule que lui dicterait clairement sa propre raison. 
L'impératif catégorique n'est pas une notion anglaise, et 
faire son devoir, pour un Anglais, est autre chose que 
d'obéir à un commandement. Entre la discipline anglo- 
saxonne et la réglementation prussienne il y a toute la 
différence qui sépare l'équipe du régiment et le manoir 
familia] de la caserne. Toutes les salles à manger anglaises 
se ressemblent et on y dine partout à la méme heure, mais ce 
n'est pas parce qu'un délégué de l'Etat ou une commission 
savante ont choisi l'heure et fixé la forme de la table et la 
couleur des papiers peints. L’uniformité relative de la 
vie et des mceurs anglaises s'explique non par une contrainte 
ni méme par une obligation librement consentie, mais par 
la similitude innée des gofits et des besoins dont on ne se 
rend méme pas compte, bien loin de vouloir la mettre en 
formules. L'Angleterre est le seul pays européen qui ne 
posséde ni Constitution écrite, ni code pénal, ni code civil, 
ni réglementation écrite du procés civil ou criminel. Le 
droit anglais est une coutume, une tradition vivante qui, 
elle aussi, est toujours préservée tout en changeant toujours. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication 1f necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 551, must reach 
the office by the first post on October 1, 1938, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

EssAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1938. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

I. The Candidate’s full name in block letters, 

The Candidate's age last birthday. This is essential, 
. The name and address of the Candidate's school ; 
. The title of the essay ; 
. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate's age ; 
(b That the essay is the bona fide wnaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written '' Essay Competition,’ 
and it should be posted to : 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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A School Arithmetic 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.), Head 
Master of Thetford Grammar School, formerly Assistant 
Master at Oundle School, and R. C. B. TAIT, B.Sc.Hons. 
(Lond.), Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar 
School. With or Without Answers. 38. 6d. 


A Complete Course in Arithmetic for Secondary 
Schools, covering all the ground required by the various 
Examining for School Certificate Arithmetic. 


A Technical School Physics 


By J. F. SCOTT, B.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), Science Master, 
L.C.C., Beaufoy Institute, London. 


Vol. I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND MECHANICS. 38. 
Vol. II. Hear. 38. 
Vol. III. Execrricrry AND MAGNETISM. 38. 6d. 


Though designed specifically to meet the needs of 
students nn. Technical Schools and in the early 
stages of Technical Colleges, it is hoped that these volumes 
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in Secondary and Central Schools. The books cover also 
the work done in Physics in the first two years of the 
National Certificate Courses in Mechanical and Electrical 


Engineering. 
A Course of Physics 


By HENRY A. PERKINS, Sc.D., Professor of Physics, 
Trinity College, Hartford. With over 6oo illustrations. 
158. net. 


AÀn unusually interesting and thoroughly up-to-date 
Intermediate textbook, scription of experiments, 
though adequate—there are 600 R subordi- 
nated to fall and clear explanation of principles. Over 
80 pages are devoted to the new physics. 


An Intermediate Course 
of Volumetric Analysis 


By GORDON EDWARD WATTS, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc., 
F.1.C., Vice-Principal and Head of the Chemistry DE 
ment, Brighton Technical College, and CLIFFORD 
CHEW, M.Sc., Tech. (Manchester), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Storey Institute Technical College, Lancaster. 38s. 6d. 


Principles of 
Organic Chemistry 


By H. P. STARCK, M.A. (Cantab.), Head of the Science 

Department, The Technical College, Kingston-on-Thames ; 

formerly Lecturer in Chemistry, the Technical College, 
Bradford. 128. 6d. net. 
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The Informative Content of Education 


When a year ago Mr. H. G. Wells delivered his presi- 
dential address to Section L of the British Association, 
his proposals for ensuring a prescribed and progressive 
syllabus of information in education (the informative 
content " as he called it), were received with keen 
interest and aroused a good deal of discussion. 

The Education Section very wisely appointed a 
Research Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Richard Gregory, to '' consider and report on the 
gaps in the informative content of education with special 
reference to the curricula of schools." This Committee 
has just presented at the Cambridge meeting an interim 
report that gives evidence of a close and useful investi- 
gation, and we may add that the lucidity of the style and 
presentation of the report justify the tributes paid both 
by Sir Richard and by Mr. Wells to the Secretary of the 
Committee, Mr. A. E. Henshall. 

The method followed by the Committee was to send 
out a questionnatre to selected schools representative of 
the three main groups. The purpose of this questionnaire 
was to inquire to what extent part or all of Mr. Wells's 
suggested scheme of instruction was being taken, and 
what parts were or should be excluded, and in brief to 
describe any reasons for the exclusion of various sections 
of this scheme. 

Mr. Wells had divided his curriculum into several 
grades, of which the first three were intended to apply to 
pupils of (a) 5 to 7, (b) 7 to 11, and (c) 11 to 14. These 
grades correspond to the divisions of the primary school 
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system into schools for infants, juniors and seniors. 
Moreover there are pupils of grade (c) in the preparatory 
and secondary schools. 

The details of the proposed curriculum with its 
emphasis on history, geography, personal sociology and 
science have been described at length on previous 
occasions and are closely analysed in the Committee's 
report. It was found, as might have been expected, that 
a good deal of what Mr. Wells had advocated (and what 
certain sections of the educational Press disputed) was 
in fact being carried out in some of the schools even where 
it was not actually labelled in the same terms as he had 
used. 

There was, however, a consensus of opinion that the 
informative content of education as outlined by him was 
both too wide in scope to be covered during the present 
school life of the great majority of the children, and too 
advanced in its demands upon the capacity of the pupils 
for whom the various sections of the subjects were sug- 
gested. The case of the infants’ schools well illustrates 
this contention. Experienced head mistresses pointed 
out that in these schools, nowadays, the emphasis is 
placed on the development of the child rather than upon 
the information taught. Only at a later age do the 
infants learn to appreciate differences in time; factual 
information comes through their experiences but cannot 
be directly taught unless in exceptional cases. 

On the other hand, a surprising amount of history and 
geography in accordance with his proposals was found 
to be taught in junior and senior schools, though it was 
felt that Mr. Wells had rather underestimated the time 
required. Few people would have imagined that The 
Coming of Aryan-Speaking Peoples, The Construction 
of Roads" and the '' Establishment of the Persian, 
Macedonian and Roman Empires were actually taught 
in junior schools, t.e. to pupils of 7-11 years of age. 
Yet these were noted in replies from ‘certain junior 
schools. In contrast, it is fair to say that the science 
teaching both in these and in the senior schools falls 
below what might reasonably be required in these 
modern days. Lack of equipment and of specialized 
teachers are doubtless the main reasons. But let us take 
heart: at the same meetings of Section L a Middles- 
brough head mistress described how her senior school 
girls made their own telephones from one class-room to 
another, kept gardens, aquaria and birds or animals, 
wired their own dolls’ houses, studied hot water systems 
and learned in these and other ways a great deal of 
physics, chemistry, electricity and biology—probably 
without realizing it. So much, in fact, depends on the 
teacher ; it is he or she who is the corner-stone on whom 
the success or failure of any scheme of instruction must 
ultimately depend. 

So far as secondary and preparatory schools are 
concerned, the Committee was somewhat hindered by 
the inadequate response to its inquiries; only nine 
out of twenty questionnaires were received from secondary 
schools, and there was in several cases an absence of 
sympathetic reaction to the proposals, in contrast to the 
attitude of the senior schools. 

The preparatory schools are, of course, dominated by 
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one specific requirement—the preparation of the pupil 
for entry to the public school. As one correspondent 
put it : 

Ihe fact is that our present curriculum takes a normal 
boy all his time to assimilate, whether he works for the 
Naval Entrance Examination, the Common Entrance 
Examination or a Scholarship Examination. We must 
leave the public schools something to teach their boys. 
Facts, not ideas, come more easily to boys between the 
ages of II to 14, therefore make hay. . . . We hate 
teaching theories and politics to boys, unable to refute 
successfully what is told them; it's unsporting and 
un-British.”’ 

But the head master of a leading secondary school 
observed more sanely that the consideration of 
Mr. Wells's scheme has value if only to encourage the 
taking of a wider and more fundamental view of the 
schoolmaster's objects.“ 

On the whole, little fault could be found with the 
science teaching in secondary schools, except, possibly. 
that it is not sufficiently integrated. The Committee 
found that much of the history and geography taken 
correspond with Mr. Wells's proposals. The social 
mechanism (economics) which he advocates is felt to 
be beyond the capacity of pupils of r1 to r4. There 
was a general consensus of opinion too, that personal 
sociology which includes such matters as political, 
philosophical and religious theories cannot be taken until 
pupils have attained the sixth form, :.e. when they are 
16 to 18. 

The pronounced opposition to the inclusion of these 
two subjects for pupils of this age lends emphasis to the 
fact that Mr. Wells had somewhat over-estimated the 
capacity of the average pupil in certain respects: they 
are not mature enough until they have emerged from 
puberty to comprehend general ideas of politics and 
religion, and are unable to form considered judgments 
on them. 

Another point emphasized by the Committee is the 
limiting effect on the curriculum of the school examina- 
tions. The preparation for these has to be thorough, and 
the detailed knowledge required must inevitably limit 
the scope of the work attempted. The modern or senior 
schools are free from the demands of examinations, and 
can experiment more widely in various directions. 
Whether the thoroughness of preparation is or is not 
more valuable in the long run than an alternative 
measure of greater freedom is a question which cannot 
be answered without prolonged inquiry. 

The Committee has of course only presented an interim 
report. It still has to examine more closely how far the 
actual teaching in the schools, regardless of the termino- 
logy employed, does cover the various sections of the 
proposals made by Mr. Wells. It will have to investi- 
gateto what extent the various subjects of the curriculum 
can be considered as instruments of learning and as a 
means for the preparation of pupils for life. But the 
patient and careful inquiry it has already conducted 
has yielded valuable results and justifies the belief 
that its final report will throw light on many obscure 
problems. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


A was well said by the Mayor of Cambridge at the 

inaugural meeting, the British Association was not 
visiting Cambridge so much as coming home, for the 
fourth time since 1833. Cambridge 


7 i Á i a 
. does indeed provide a congenial home 
Cambridge: to an Association whose aim is the 


advancement of science. Thus it was 
appropriate that the proposal for a new Division to con- 
sider the social and international relations of science 
should be mooted at Cambridge. Welcome, too, was the 
suggestion that the sister Association in America should 
work in close co-operation with the British Association 
in this new sphere. The General Committee of the 
British Association gave a hearty reception to the new 
proposal, which will be implemented in due course. It 
is also likely that the present annual report may be 
replaced by a more convenient record of transactions 
published quarterly. 


“THE President of Section L for 1938 is Mr. John 

Sargent, the Director of Education for Essex, who 
leaves for India in October as the new Commissioner for 
Education. His presidential address on 
The Function of Administration in 
Public Education is the fruit of a long 
and wide experience. Mr. Sargent fears that the per- 
sonnel of education authorities is deteriorating, owing to 
the greatly increased demands on the time of the 
" unpaid " as he called them. The type of member who 
could give freely of his leisure time to local government 
is diminishing in numbers, and there is a danger of his 
independent outlook being replaced by the propagandist 
and the politically-minded member. We hope that this 
view is too pessimistic, though there was significant 
applause when Mr. Sargent declared that the extension of 
politics into education was a disaster. And there was a 
pleasant grimness in his reminder that the remedy would 
come when people came to fear being governed by others 
worse than themselves. 


The Education 
Section : 


M R. SARGENT touched briefly on two points that 
are of topical importance. One is the future of 

local authorities, a matter which reorganization will 
soon raise in an acute form. As he 


o 1 pointed out, in size, area, and powers 
Authorities there are extreme divergencies between 


authorities: the smallest covers two 
square miles and has 8,000 inhabitants: the largest 
covers an area whose population is 3,000,000. These 
divergencies must be reduced if efficiency is not to suffer. 
The other point is the training and status of chief educa- 
tion officers, in which he emphasized their need for a 
philosophy of life. The most dangerous administrator, 
he believed, is the one who has been too long a teacher 
and who imagines that he knows how to teach teachers 
to do their job." The most efficient is he who can justify 
the dictum that '' whate'er is best administered is best.’ 
A conclusion with which few can find fault. 


IN a lecture to the City of London Vacation Course 
Mr. Frank Roscoe said that women students at 
universities were over-conscientious. As he suggested, 
some forty years ago, when Mr. Roscoe 


abi was himself at Oxford, women students 

tudents — were there solely to justify the higher 

i learning f That task has 
Universities. inna: SOR dae pubes 


been triumphantly accomplished. 
But the question arises whether, at Oxford and 
Cambridge especially, the intellectual standards de- 
manded from women are not too high. What is good for 
the gander should be good for the goose. Both uni- 
versities would stand to lose if their advantages were 
restricted to the intellectual élite in the case of men. 
There are many professions, such as colonial admini- 
stration, agriculture and engineering, in which qualities 
other than pure intellect are of importance. By the 
same token, our country and empire would profit by the 
services of well-trained women whose intellectual 
standards would not suffice for admission to the women’s 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. The higher education 
of women would be even more completely vindicated. 
As The Times says in a leading article, we are now 
receiving the reward of faith and hope and labour, 
than which this last hundred years has seen nothing 
nobler, nothing more beneficent.” 


THE University of London has published an excel- 
lently illustrated book entitled The Senate House 

and Library. An aerial view of the balanced scheme," 
showing the Senate House, Library and 


obtain Institute of Education building sur- 
"M E mounted by the Tower, is especially 
ns iseworthy. Particulars, not pre- 
Buildings: Pralsewortny. culars, not pre 


viously published, are given of the 
proposed University Hall, facing Russell Square, the 
building of which will begin in the spring of next year. 
Planned on a broad rectangle, with three tiers of seats 
round the wall, the Hall will provide accommodation for 
I,000 persons, and in the gallery for goo more. This 
accommodation will place the Hall among the larger 
halls of London and should be adequate for academic 
ceremonies and for other large assemblies. A hall of this 
character is required in the middle of London, especially 
for congresses. O.T.C. headquarters are to be provided 
in the basement. Will this convert the whole building 
into a military objective ? We may hope not, especially 
on account of the propinquity of the British Museum, 


with its priceless treasures. 
As appendices to the book, the names of those 
concerned in the construction of the building are 
recorded and interesting particulars are given of the 
finance of the scheme. The whole site 
cost {525,000 and road  widenings 
£50,000, toward which the Treasury 
grant of {212,500 and the Rockefeller Foundation 
grant of £400,000 were available. In addition, the 
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London County Council made a grant of £250,000 and 
the Home Counties 151, ; and the Middlesex 
County Council made a special grant of £100,000 for the 
Library. Benefactions from firms and individuals are 
available to the approximate amount of £135,000. The 
London County Council will also pay for the Institute of 
Education building, costing £150,000, replacing the 
London County Council building in Southampton Row. 
The Czechoslovak Government is providing {£45,000 
toward the building of the School of Slavonic Studies, 
costing £47,000. The Goldsmiths Company grant for 
the economic library is £50,000. Birkbeck College and 
the School of Oriental Studies will provide their. own 
buildings at an estimated cost of £200,000 and £150,000 
respectively. The Students’ Union will cost £122,000 
toward which grants amounting to {115,000 are 
available. For the new building of the Institute of 
Historical Research, estimated to cost £70,000, funds are 
being collected. When this building scheme is completed, 
several valuable sites will remain, at present covered by 
houses in Torrington, Woburn and Russell Squares, 
providing a substantial revenue. 


THE subject of English literature in the Matriculation 
and General Schools Examination of London 
University will cease to be compulsory after June, 1940. 
London was the first university to 
recognize English as a necessary branch 
of study, in addition to Latin and 
Greek. The first Matriculation Examination a hundred 
years ago included a short paper on, The Grammatical 
Structure of the English Language." Attempts to 
widen the syllabus by the inclusion of literature, 
initiated in 1908, are now declared a partial failure. 
One of the results of the re-construction of the University 
under the Act of 1926 has been to make the personnel of 
the Schools Examination Board more representative of 
the schools educating the candidates. It is not sur- 
prising that these representatives have declared against 
English literature as a compulsory subject. Pace the 
Evening News, however, we question whether London 
University candidates have ever been asked to say 
what they knew in a couple of lines of figures like 
Bacon, Chaucer and Shakespeare. What matters is not 
biographical details of great authors—that Shakespeare 
left his second bed to his wife, that Milton became 
blind, that Francis Thompson slept on the Thames 
Embankment—but whether their poetry produces the 
glow of appreciation and inspiration. Examiners 
possess no thermometer to test this; and papers on 
"set books" may misdirect the attention of pupils 
from the chief advantage of studying literature. 


English 
Literature. 


R. A. S. M. RICHARDSON, Principal Lecturer in 

Art at Dundee Training College, gave a lecture 

on '' Art in the Infant Room " to teachers taking the 
Infant Mistresses’ Course at the St. 
Andrews Summer School. He criticized 
the way children were called on to 
copy flowers, saying that they were never meant to go 
up to a flower, peer into it and count the petals and the 


Art in the 
Infant Room. 
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serrations on the leaf. Nature never intended them to 
see her beauty in that way. They should see the flower 
as a whole and not in detail. They could never reproduce 
nature, but pupils should be trained to interpret nature. 
He was convinced that any one could be trained and 
taught skill in drawing, designing and the cultivation of 
art. He went on to say that drawing and art were not 
synonymous. Drawing was merely one of the vehicles 
through which art could be expressed. Art could be 
expressed also in speech, dancing, literature, music and 
in many other ways; in fact, art was the outcome of 
education which trained one to have good taste. Drawing 
was the acquisition of technical skill. It was absurd to 
ask children in the infant room to draw straight lines 
by free hand. A ruler was a legitimate instrument in 
such cases. He hoped the old days when the rubber was 
more essential than the pencil were passing away. 


AN experiment, undertaken by the Northern Regional 

Committee of the National Fitness Council for 
Scotland, has been carried out at the Guisachan keep-fit 
leaders’ Summer School, Strathglass, 
Inverness-shire. Experts carefully 
studied an attempt to co-ordinate 
nutrition and physical training. Dr. 
R. H. Bolton, a research specialist of the Pioneer Health 
Centre, Peckham, London, was in charge and paid par- 
ticular attention to the nutrition and health control of 
the trainees, who were fed on lines laid down by Sir John 
Orr and the Rowett Institute, Aberdeen. Two young 
women, trained in the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
College of Domestic Science, were responsible for the 
menus. These were previously considered and approved 
as AI feeding for healthy Scots. The food, first-class in 
standard, preparation and quantity worked out at 
fifteen shillings per head per week. The intention was to 
show that families with modest incomes could still feed 
healthily and enjoyably. Everything, it was insisted 
on, was to be absolutely fresh, a point of first importance 
in proper nourishment of the body. Fresh vegetables, 
fresh fruit, brown bread and abundance of fresh milk 
were prominent items on the diet sheets. 


A Nutrition 
Experiment in 
Inverness-shire. 


DER ANNE H. McALLISTER, Principal Lecturer in 

Speech Training, Jordanhill Training College, in 
lecturing to the students attending the Scottish Summer 
School of Drama, advocated a type of 
speech that was definitely Scottish in 
character. She did not believe in 
teaching Scots people Southern English, for it fitted very 
badly with local dialects, and without aping Southern 
English, which on Scottish lips sounded very artificial, 
one could get a type of pronunciation quite acceptable 
both for dramatic work and for educated speech. A 
standard Scots pronunciation would satisfy the needs of 
amateurs on the stage. Indeed, she thought, a definite 
dis-service to the cause of good speech was being per- 
formed by a society that tried to make local players do 
something that was completely foreign to local speech. 
At the same time it had to be remembered that you could 
not put back the hands of the clock and revive dialect 


A Standard 
Scottish Speech. 
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into common use. What should be aimed at was the 
establishment of a basis of stabilized Scots pronunciation 
of our day, not the Scots of the street, but that of the 
Edinburgh Court ; in other words, a good Midland dia- 
lect. On the stage, players should speak their Scots with 
as much beauty and tone as they would their English. 


IR PERCIVAL SHARP, in commenting on the 
Official Secrets Act controversy, calls to mind what 
happened when the famous Holmes-Morant circular was 
issued to inspectors, condemning the 

Official : : i B 
PUE action of certain education authorities 
who had appointed as their own 
inspectors of schools men whose previous history did not 
conform to the ideas held by Mr. Morant and others, 
namely, that such persons should be public school and 
older university men. The object of the circular was to 
discourage the appointment of such persons. Certain 
directors of education had, in a perfectly legitimate way, 
obtained possession of that document, and when 
publicity was given to it the President of the Board of 
Education addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Association of Education Officers demanding the 
delivery of the document under pains and penalties. 
But the attempt at intimidation did not succeed, and 
the President of the Board was invited in courteous but 
unequivocal terms to take such steps as he might think 
proper having regard to all the circumstances. Nothing 
more happened. While it is most unlikely that such an 
event will occur again, it is pleasant to be reminded that 

Directors of Education do not like being bullied. 


TRE report of a recent meeting of the Carmarthen- 
shire Education Committee throws considerable 
light on the extent to which canvassing is practised in 
that area. Lady Howard Stepney, in 
moving that the regulation affirming 
that canvassing would disqualify an 
applicant should be enforced, said she had been horrified 
at the way in which these appointments were made. 
Admirable schoolmasters had to stand on doorsteps, 
curtsy and ask a favour if they were to have any chance 
at all. It was most undignified and unfair. They had to 
go about in taxis interviewing every member of the Com- 
mittee in the hope of getting jobs, and they spent their 
first year’s salary to get the appointment. Could not they 
devise some system of promotion and do away with this 
pernicious practice ? Canvassing found a supporter, how- 
ever, in the Rev. S. B. Williams, who said that canvassing 
had been called a democratic infirmity. He was a whole- 
hearted advocate of canvassing, contending that their 
record showed that they had always made the right ap- 
pointment. He thought it was within the province of every 
candidate to have the right to come to him and state his 
case. We are glad to note that these curious views did not 
prevail, for Lady Stepney’s motion was accepted. We feel 
sure that the great majority of teachers agree with her. 


Canvassing for 
Appointments. 


S our readers know, most associations of teachers 
favour the abolition of the Group System in the 
School Certificate examination. The changes fore- 
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shadowed in Circular 1463, issued by the Board of 
Education, do not indeed do away with 
that system, but they will, if adopted, 
modify it very materially. A candidate 
will no longer be obliged to offer a foreign language, or, 
alternatively, mathematics or science, and the require- 
ment of one credit will also be abolished. In future, a 
certificate may be obtained by success in an English 
language test and in five subjects taken from at least 
two groups, of which Group II or Group III must be one. 
The form of the certificate will show all the subjects in 
which the candidate has satisfied the examiners, and 
there will be three grades of success: pass, credit and 
very good. The Board emphasizes the fact that one of 
the results of the new proposals will be to place Group IV 
on a parity with Groups II and III, thus bringing prac- 
tical subjects into greater prominence. It also states 
that should the introduction of the three categories tend 
to make the examination competitive rather than quali- 
fying it would regard this as a retrograde step. The 
changes will require the sanction of the eight examining 
bodies before they can become operative. We should say 
that even the most determined opponents of the Group 
System will be prepared to give them a fair trial. 
IN Occasional Notes last month reference was 
made to the appointment of a monoglot Englishman 
to the post of Director of Education for Carmarthenshire, 
and to the outburst of indignation 


The 
Group System. 


55 amongst Welsh Nationalists. If there 
SW be any ammunition left in the dumps” 


of these patriots then the Council of 
the Church College of St. David, Lampeter, has provided 
a large and prominent target on which it may be used, 
for the Council has just decided to appoint a distin- 
guished Australian theologian to the post of Principal 
of the College whose function is to replenish the ranks of 
the clergy in Wales. Wales has long prided herself on 
the efficiency of her theological education and Welsh 
divinity degrees, and thé Welsh University Faculty of 
Divinity has often been proclaimed to be of very high 
standard, but the theological graduates of the University 
of Wales go mainly into the Free Churches, and there is no 
Welsh Church Institution providing a theological degree. 
The inference from the appointment is that there is 
no Welsh theologian of sufficient eminence, academically 
and in administrative experience, for the appointment. 


RACH year the Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education publishes, under the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act of 1889, a report on Secondary 
Education in Wales and that report 


Examination never fails to raise one or two points, 


n problems or considerations of the 
Schools: greatest interest and importance. This 


year the matter which 1s brought into 
special prominence is the undue prevalence of the 
four-year course for the School Certificate, due to the 
late age at which children enter secondary schools and 
to the urge to leave school as near to 16 years of age as 
possible. The report says that children still enter the 
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secondary schools of Wales at r2, 13 or even 14 years of 
age, and that in eighteen local education authority 
areas in which a special investigation was conducted, 
nine authorities still admit children to the special 
place examination up to the age of 13, and that seven of 
those authorities allow children three or four attempts 
at the examination in normal circumstances. The 
result is that it has become the general practice in Wales 
for the School Certificate course to be one of four years 
and some pupils even attempt the task in three years. 


THIS system produces clear evidence of physical 

strain and a serious loss of mental freshness and 
gives the schools very little time to give proper attention 
to physical training, art, music and 
handicraft. A five-year course would 
ease the strain and enable a much 
broader and more cultural course to be provided. 
Welsh authorities are urged to give special consideration 
to this matter now that senior schools, with an admission 
age of II, are increasing in number, and are asked to 
review not only the general arrangements for admission 
to secondary schools, but, in particular, the methods by 
which Special Place pupils are selected. It is not sug- 
gested that the usual test in arithmetic and English 
should be abolished, but the use of periodical internal 
examinations within the elementary schools, school 
records, and head teacher’s reports and intelligence 
tests is recommended so that experience may be gained 
which may ultimately result in the abolition of the 
present formal written examination. 


A Five-Year 
Course Urged. 


PLEASANT-FACED slip of a girl—much too jolly 
looking to have earned so much academic dis- 
tinction, as our bright young things would say—sits 
at a desk quietly, thoughtfully and, 


ic apparently, effortlessly filling sheet 
85 after sheet of foolscap with what, to 
Clas ” the uninitiated, looks like a bardic 

S- TOO m. i e 
poem or a portion of the Talmud in the 
original. A flush of achievement; the papers are 


gathered together and neatly pinned and a former 
free place pupil of a small Welsh secondary school, 
aged 23, and the daughter of an elementary schoolmaster 
who has not lived to see her triumph, has solved an 
abstruse mathematical problem relating to aero- 
dynamics which has baffled higher mathematicians the 
world over for years. The solution will have an ex- 
tremely important bearing on experiments which are 
continually being made with aircraft design. Hitherto 
it has been impossible to solve accurately the flow around 
the air-foil in motion. By applying the new formula 
now discovered, conclusive results can be obtained. 
The formula was not being sought deliberately but was 
discovered almost by accident. This young research 
student, when sitting for her honours degree in the 
B.Sc. examination, had produced papers of so high a 
standard that she had to be assessed alone, for otherwise 
the best of her competitors would have had to be 
dropped a class or two. All this was said at a meeting of 
the Monmouthshire Education Committee at which this 
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brilliant young woman attended to receive congratulations 
as one who had added lustre to the schools in which she 
had been educated and to express her thanks to the Com- 
mittee for the scholarship which had made the achieve- 
ment possible. It is scarcely as necessary to add as it used 
to be that Miss Rosa Morris is socially very charming. 
can play a good game of tennis and makes her own frocks. 
Now she goes to Cambridge with a Senior Fellowship of 
the University of Wales, a Meyer Studentship at Girton 
College, Cambridge, and a Senior Research Award from 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


RECENT number of The Phi Delta Kappan, the 

organ of the influential American organization 
entitled, ‘‘ Phi Delta Kappa,” contains a long article 
which is to be reprinted in book form 
calling upon men, who are greatly 
outnumbered by women in the teach- 
ing profession, to consider it more earnestly as a career. 
It must be confessed that stress is laid rather upon 
opportunities of service to the community than upon 
financial prospects, so that in this respect American 
conditions appear to be not unlike our own. For the 
individual who wishes to make money, teaching is not 
an appropriate career. It is not a soft job. The teacher 
often burns more than his share of midnight oil, and 
outside activities make great demands on his time and 
energy. Some of those who reflect longingly on the 
teacher’s five-hour day and five-day week have more 
leisure themselves than the man they envy. Teaching 
offers a life of useful service, rewarded by moderate 
income, security in employment and in old age (is this 
always true ?) congenial colleagues, the respect of the 
community, and such personal satisfactions as are 
derived from knowledge of having inspired young 
minds and of having influenced young characters for 
good. A good many people still need to remember these 
things, for the legend of the “ soft job " dies hard. But 
"to the young man for whom life holds more of a 
challenge than material success. . . the teaching 
profession offers great opportunities.“ 


Teaching : 
A Man's Job. 


“TEACHERS, who have passed the age of active 

service, should prove ideal air wardens. They 
are accustomed to command and to allay panic. The 
preparation is neither long nor arduous, 
and large numbers are still required. 
The first step is to get into touch with 
the town hall or rural centre, where information can 
be obtained about the course of lectures. If none are 
held, application may be made to adjacent centres. A 
course usually lasts for six or eight weeks, with a lecture 
once a week at a time convenient to the students, which 
usually means 7 or 8 p.m. These lectures explain the 
objects of air raid precautions, the danger of gas bombs. 
the types of gas and the value of a gas-proof refuge room 
and how to arrange one, the types of respirators and 
how to fit them, the treatment of casualties, decontamina- 
tion and duties with regard to water, gas and electricity 
‘undertakings. The lectures are followed by practical 
demonstrations, and refresher courses are contemplated. 


Air Raid 
Precautions. 
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The Home Office has issued a series of pamphlets at a 
moderate price, which should be read and preserved by 
every householder, whether an air worker or not. 


T* magnificent reception of their Majesties in Paris 

suggests a note on our educational debt to France 
and its Capital City. When the French professors 
visited the University of London in 
1906, an admirable address on '' French 
Influences on English Education was 
given by Prof. (now Sir) Michael Sadler. French 
educational thought," he said, ‘‘ delights us by the 
lucidity of its reasoning ; it forces us to clear our minds ; 
it appeals to us with the grave and measured dignity of a 
high tradition." France was the bridge for the influences 
of Roman education, more developed there than in our 
own country, though Augustine brought us both 
Christianity and the Latin primer. But our special 
debt to Paris comes from its University, the educational 
glory of the Middle Ages, alma mater of our own uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, prototype of the 
university of masters as distinguished from the university 
of students represented by Bologna. English students 
formed one of the four nations of the Faculty of Arts of 
the medieval University of Paris. This is evidence of 
the large number of English students who resorted to 
Paris for their studies, including such honoured names 
as John of Salisbury, St. Edmund of Abingdon, Roger 
Bacon, Duns Scotus (from whom we derived our word 
“dunce ") and William of Ockham. 


Paris and 
Education. 


EW buildings at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
have been opened by Queen Mary. The College 

was founded in 1875 as a “ Hall of Residence," a 
significant name, showing meticulous 
respect for the established privileges of 
the University. Students in residence 
have increased from 214 in 1918 to 232 in 1935, and 
the number of non-resident students from nine to sixty. 
The new addition to the building consists of a three- 
storey block with mansard roof and dormers connected 
with Sidgwick Hall by a vaulted passage. External and 
internal arrangements strike a modern note with strict 
attention, however, to the need for harmonizing with the 
red brick of the older building. Mantel shelves over the 
gas fires in the study bedrooms are continued at the same 
level over the bookshelves. Cambridge sets the highest 
standard in amenities, and no visitor can fail to be 
impressed by the anxiety to maintain this standard. 
But this is achieved without slavish adherence to older 
patterns. Muchas the student of 1875 has suffered a sea- 
change into the student of to-day, the building in which she 
is housed differs from the original Hall of Residence.“ 


Newnham 
College. 


—— äUmä—ä— — 


AFTER a long period of incubation, Mr. Hore- 

Belisha, Secretary of War, has produced his 
reforms in relation to officers for the army, unfor- 
tunately at a time, and under conditions, 
that did not permit discussion in the 
House of Commons. He has apparently 
refused to publish the report of the Willingdon Commit- 


Officers for 
the Army. 
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tee on the shortage of officers, his simple solution for 
this grave problem being to deny its existence—and to 
allow sergeants to do the work of the non-existent 
officers! But there is one important reform. Inability 
to pay the fees at Sandhurst and Woolwich will in future 
not be a bar to the admission of qualified candidates. 
With this reform, we are in complete agreement. For 
the profession of arms, the course of training may be 
regarded as a period of service under special conditions. 
After training, those destined for service as officers in the 
army, unlike lawyers, doctors and members of other 
professions, cannot dispose of their services in an open 
market. The indirect result of free military education 
must be to raise intellectual standards in army officers 
by increasing the field of choice. With improved 
financial outlook, both as to training and service, 
many more parents will be able to look forward to a 
military career for their sons. 


ONE of the unpredictable results of the War is that 
Turkey, after defeat and restriction of territory, 
should take high rank in the comity of nations. The 
Times has published a Turkish number 
giving full and varied information on 
the revivified Turkey. Enfranchise- 
ment of women, in which the grant of the vote was only 
the final incident, and the adoption of Latin characters 
in place of Arabic, were necessary steps in the process. 
Schools, we read, are on a '' new pattern," the product of 
fifteen years’ work, marked by a rise in the number 
of students attending educational institutions from 
358,548 to 770,527, the number of female students having 
increased four times. It is easy to imagine the diffi- 
culties encountered in finding teachers and equipment 
for this increased number. Dr. A. P. M. Fleming 
contributes an account of the system of technical 
education, mainly centred at Istanbul. At Robert 
College, founded in 1863, the four-years' course of 
engineering training is given in English. There are 
nine trade schools. A large number of technical 
students are sent to Europe and America to specialize. 


Turkey. 


THE Haslemere Educational Museum, founded by 

Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, the distinguished sur- 
geon, has celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. This 
museum, as the title claims, is definitely 
educational. It was started in a small 
way in a building adjoining the 
founder’s house. The object was to enable people “ to 
grasp the great principles of biology, and to take firm 
hold of the main facts which have been established as to 
the history of the planet on which we live, and the 
progress made by its inhabitants." This Journal has 
published particulars of the admirable examinations 
conducted by the Museum for children, for which the 
questions are given out some weeks in advance and the 
children are allowed to discover the answers for them- 
selves. An admirable preparation for life! Children 
should be trained to find answers to life's questions 
instead of waiting until Nature forces the issue, often 
with unpleasant results. 


Haslemere 
Museum. 
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The Arts Surveyed 


The Arts of Mankind 
Written and Illustrated by H. W. Van Loon. 
net. Harrap.) 

This book is perplexing. The information given in the 
text is both accurate and very readable. The titles of the 
chapters are original and illuminating. The author has a 
gift for crystallizing the spirit of an epoch or a country in 
a phrase, as for example, Russia, art up a blind alley,“ 
or, Gothic, a beautiful fairy story in an ugly world.“ 
On the other hand, the illustrations are frequently not only 
uninformative, but also sometimes entirely misleading. The 
author would have done well to get an expert to help with 
the architectural drawings. 

Our confidence in the critic is impaired when we find 
him unfamiliar with the most elementary facts about the 
Greek Orders. It is hard to believe that the same hand that 
penned the panegyric of the Greek genius in Chapter VI 
also perpetrated the parody of the Orders which appears 
on pages 88 and 89. 

The essence of Greek architecture is refinement and pre- 
cision. It is therefore difficult to refer with patience to a 
drawing of the Doric Order which treats it with coarseness 
and inaccuracy, and which indeed contains nearly every 
mistake it is possible to make. Detailed drawings are not 


(15s. 


called for in a book of this sort, but these miss the very spirit 
of Greek art, and are so exasperatingly careless that one is 
inclined to put the book down unread ; which would be a 
mistake, as it is worth reading. 

Where expression, and not exactitude is the aim, the 
author's sketches are more successful One can take 
liberties with a Baroque altar, or a medieval market place, 
which are inexcusable with classic architecture. The writer 
of this review can see from the window as he writes the 
roofs of some of the finest guild houses in Europe, and a 
pinnacle here, or a window there matters little, but we 
cannot, as Mr. Van Loon has done, rearrange the triglyphs 
of the Doric Order. 

But apart from these inexplicable lapses the book is a 
most vivid survey of the arts. It deals with painting, 
architecture, music, sculpture, and the so-called minor 
arts; with the underlying thesis that all art should be a 
contribution to the art of living. Art for life's sake is 
certainly a better slogan than the sterile, ‘ Art for Art's 
sake.’ 

We would suggest that the illustrations be revised in 
future editions, and the opportunity should be taken to 
correct some unusual spellings in the hastily written script 
which accompanies the drawings. 


A Timely Reassurance 


Breathe Freely! The Truth About Poison Gas 
By Prof. J. KENDALL. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

There is something so horribly sinister about the words 
poison gas as to cause even the stoutest-hearted to 
falter. Unable to form any clear idea of its potentialities, 
but fearful of the worst, and with an imagination unhealthily 
stimulated by sensational fiction and lurid films, the general 
public may well be excused for dreading gas-warfare more 
than any of the other forms of destruction with which 
mankind is threatened. Poison gas is, indeed, a powerful 
and a terrible instrument of war, the effect of which upon a 
civil population may be very great; but since this effect 
is likely to be increased by over-estimation no less than by 
 under-estimation of the magnitude of the peril, it is our duty 
to inform ourselves and others upon the real facts of the case. 

Fortunately, and most opportunely, Prof. Kendall has 
placed the necessary information in our hands, in a book 
which every man and woman, and emphatically every 
teacher, ought to read. Prof. Kendall is eminently qualified 
to speak on the subject, and since it is perfectly clear from 
his book that he is telling the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, we may accept his statements 
without reserve of any kind. 

In the first place, on the basis of reliable statistics, Prof. 
Kendall shows that, of the total number of deaths in the 
World War, less than 1:4 per cent were caused by gas, in 
spite of the enormous quantities of the latter employed. 
The Germans fired 1,000,000 rounds of gas-shells, containing 
2,500 tons of mustard gas, against the British lines between 
Nieuport and Armentiéres during three weeks in 1917; 
the total deaths were 500. A year later, 2,000,000 gas- 
shells were fired by the retreating Germans between 
September 15 and November 11, and gas defence had 


progressed in the meanwhile to such an extent that even 
this terrific hail of mustard-gas killed only 540 men; in 
other words, it took nearly eight tons of mustard-gas to 
kill a single man. Protection against gas is at the present 
day still more effective than in 1918, so that to carry the 
weight of gas necessary to inflict any considerable loss of life 
whole fleets of aeroplanes would have to be continuously 
engaged. 

Secondly, Prof. Kendall makes the incontrovertible point 
that gas sprayed from aeroplanes must be discharged at 
heights not exceeding some 300 ft., or it will almost certainly 
disperse and drift away before reaching its target—and it 
should not be difficult to deal effectively with planes flying 
at such a low altitude. 

Thirdly, no new gases of greater toxic power than mustard 
gas or Lewisite have been discovered, and the possibilities 
of such discoveries in the future are extremely small. More- 
over, the dangerous character of toxic gases, though it 
must not be minimized, has, in fact, been greatly exaggerated, 
as has the difficulty of detecting such gases. Thus Mr. H. G. 
Wells wrote that Lewisite was inodorous, tasteless; you 
only knew you had it when it began to work upon you?: 
whereas the truth is that Lewisite has a strong, geranium- 
like smell, and '' is noticed at once owing to the irritation 
caused to the eyes and nose. 

It would take too long to follow Prof. Kendall's exposition 
in further detail, but the conclusion plainly emerges that 
"the greatest menace of poison gas is its fear-inducing 
properties," and that '' if we make adequate preparations 
and take reasonable precautions, there are no grounds for 
panic." Prof. Kendall has performed a public service of 
the first order in writing this book, and deserves—as he 
will certainly receive—the thanks of the Nation. 
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FRENCH STORIES 


for the First Stages 


It is to provide that spur to learning which comes from delight and 
amusement in the thing to be learnt that Nelson’s have issued a series of 
small supplementary French readers, whose gay, colloquial, modern 
tone not only reveals the authentic French of France, in all its precise 
and racy “ word justice," but at the same time makes the young student 
laugh and follow with zest the narrative of comical and lively incidents. 


The Books are graded but never difficult. 


First Grade. 


LES MESAVENTURES DE LA FAMILLE PINSON. By Roger Mairet. 


LES PINSON EN VACANCES. 
LES LAVAL DANS LES ALPES. 


Second Grade. 

LES LAVAL CHEZ EUX. 

VINGT JOURS EN ANGLETERRE. 
L'ONCLE MAURICE. 


Third Grade. 

LES LAVAL S'AMUSENT. 
LES LAVAL AUX INDES. 
LE JEUNE PIERRE. 


Fourth Grade. 

LES LAVAL DANS LE DÉSERT. 
UNE AVENTURE EN MER. 

LE MANOIR DE KERMAREC. 


. Price SIXPENCE. 


Vocabularies. 


By Roger Mairet. 
By André Larive. 


By André Larive. 
By Pierre Verdier. 
By Henri Fiennes. 


By André Larive. 
By André Larive. 
By Paul Germain. 


By André Larive. 
By Yves Ferriere. 
By Alain Robert. 


Illustrations. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
35 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4 
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English 


Modern English 
By F. F. Potter. 
Pitman.) 

Two more books of an admirable series, illustrated, and 
provided with a variety of exercises. They are particularly 
suitable for readers of I1 years and upward in the senior 
schools. 


A History of English Literature 
By B. Groom. New Edition. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 
A new edition of Mr. Groom's A Literary History of 
England, which first appeared in 1929. 


Gay-Neck : the Story of a Pigeon 
By D. G. MuKERJ1. New Edition. (5s.net. Dent.) 

A fascinating life story of a carrier pigeon. His birth at 
Darjeeling and training in the Himalayas form a romantic 
prelude to an adventurous career that included service in 
Flanders in 1914-5. It is a very unusual book, written 
with understanding and sympathy. 


An English Work-Book : for Middle and Upper Forms 
By L. A. Morrison. (2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

A practical work-book with a great variety of exercises 

graded into three sections— Junior, Intermediate, and Senior. 


English Sampler : some essential Passages of Prose and 
Poetry in English Literature 
Chosen and Edited by S. S. SopwitH. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 
Mr. Sopwith has made a choice collection of 120 passages 


(Book 2, 1s. 4d. Book 4, Is. 5d. 


—prose and verse—for close study and appreciation. In 
his introduction he suggests a scheme for weekly study over 
a period of four years. 
Studia Otiosa : Some Attempts in Criticism 

By Prof. E. W. Bonn. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This is a collection of nine essays, six of which have 
appeared in print before—in reviews during recent years, 
except for the essay on Montaigne, the longest and one of 
the most interesting. The new material consists of three 
critical Shakespearian studies The Framework of the 
Comedy of Errors, Falstaff as Vox Populi and The Puzzle of 
Cymbeline. 

Exercises in Literary Appreciation 
By Dr. F. T. Woop. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Here are fifty-seven passages, prose and verse, represent- 
ing a little anthology in itself. Each passage is followed 
by a few well-chosen questions likely to arouse a critical 
interest and serve as a training in literary appreciation. 
Chambers's School Dictionary 

Compiled by A. B. ANDERSON and J. E. ARKIESON. 
Edited by T. C. Corrocorr. (1s. 3d. Chambers.) 

A really useful and wonderfully comprehensive little 
dictionary. By skilful omission of the unnecessary, the 
compilers have found room not only for 20,000 words well 
explained, but for illustrative examples and idiomatic 
expressions as well as a list of irregular verbs. Paper and 
printing are excellent. 


Geography 


An Introduction to Mapwork and Practical Geography 
By J. Bvcorr. Second edition. (8s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Fragments of Ordnance Survey maps have been added 
in the second edition of this excellent book and new matter 
has been incorporated in several of the chapters. Part I 
covers the requirements of the mapwork sections of inter- 
mediate degree examinations and Part 2 deals fully with 
the parts of final degree work which require a knowledge of 
surveying. Questions of School Certificate and Higher School 
Certificate standards are included at the end of the book. 


|. First Moroccan Journey 

By Vice-Admiral C. V. USBORNE. 
2. Albanian Journey 

By B. NEWMAN. 
3. Through the Sudan 

By Major A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 

(Pitman's Travel Series). (rs. gd. each. Pitman.) 

These are excellent books for the school library. (1) isa 

lively and picturesque account of a journey undertaken by 
Admiral Usborne and his wife from Tangier across the Atlas 
and Sarrho mountains to the edge of the desert. A 
particularly interesting feature is the inclusion of eye- 
witness accounts of the struggles which brought this 
country under the French flag. (2) gives a first-hand 
account of the author’s experience of the primitive con- 
ditions of High Albania and the relatively less savage 
conditions of the south where he met returned emigrants 
from America. Although most of the book consists of a 
description of the scenery, the people and their folk-lore, 
room has been found for an account of Albanian resistance to 


Italian agression, and of the efforts of the Government to 
raise the standard of civilization in one of the most savage 
of European countries. (3) contains an outline of the 
history of the Sudan and an account of a journey up the 
Nile to El Obeid and Kassala. In this book much space is 
given to a description of the scenery and the animal life 
which the author photographed. It contains also many 
details of the habits of the peoples of the Sudan, including 
much that is seldom found in text-books. 


Geography in the Middle Ages 
By G. H. T. KIA BLE. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

Some day it may be possible to learn whether the present 
efforts of nation-conscious groups, who alter the “ facts” 
of geography to suit particular political ideologies, will 
succeed in. creating stereotyped minds similar to those 
which, in the middle ages, accepted without question 
paraphrases of earlier works which had been preserved 
during the Dark Ages which followed the collapse of the 
Roman Empire. Men of learning had been so deeply 
concerned with keeping intact their cultural legacy that 
they had had little mind or opportunity to enrich it, and 
the task of the medieval geographer was merely to adapt 
what had been preserved to the requirements of Christian 
and Moslem theocracies. This scholarly book is amply 
documented and should rank with Beazley's The Dawn of 
Modern Geography and with The Making of Geography of 
Dickinson and Howarth. Although intended mainly for 
the use of university students of the history of geographical 
thought, this volume should be read by all who wish to 
estimate the importance of geography in the evolution of 
human culture. (Continued on page 554) 
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THE 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
completely equips and fits up 


GYMNASIUMS 


in accordance with the suggestions contained 
in the Board of Education's '' Memorandum 
on the Planning, Construction, and Equipment 
of Gymnasia in all types of Schools and Educa- 
tional Institutions,” P. T. Series No. 14, 1936. 


THE E.S.A. MANUFACTURES 


all the necessary apparatus of the correct 
patterns at their Furniture Works, Stevenage, 
Herts., 

also 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


for every purpose 


The following Furniture Catalogues are issued : 


Section | Classroom Furniture 
Section 2 - Miscellaneous Furniture 
Section 3 - Arts and Crafts Furniture 
Section 5 - Gymnastic Apparatus 


Any or all of the above will be sent post free 
' to Principals upon application. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. By A. E. TRUEMAN, 
D.Sc., F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the University of 
Glasgow. Covers the syllabus proposed by the British 
Association Committee on Teaching Geology. 4s. net. 


THE GEOLOGY OF LONDON AND SOUTH-EAST 
ENGLAND. s G. M. Davis, M. Sc., F.G.S. Well illus- 
trated, also useful map of S.E. England. In the press. 


BOTANY AND SOIL SCIENCE 


GERMAN-ENGLISH BOTANICAL TERMINOLOGY. By 
Dr. E. and Prof. H. Asusy, Dr. H. RICHTER and Dr. BARNER. 
A concise account of Botany in parallel texts of German and 
English. In the press. Probably 10s. 


MOTHER EARTH. Letters on Soil, addressed to Prof. R. G. 
STAPLEDON, C.B.E., M.A., by Prof. G. W. RoBINSON, Sc.D., 
Author of Soils. Intelligible to the general reader. 58. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS: THEIR THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By A. KING, M. Sc., and Dr. J. S. ANDERSON. 
For first year students in Universities and for higher classes 
in Schools. 48. 6d. net. 


INORGANIC PREPARATIONS. By A. KING, M.Sc, 
A. R. C. S., D. I. C. A logical arrangement of experiments with 
sufficient theoretical matter for the student to correlate 
theory with practice. 58. 6d. net. 


THE INTERPRETER SERIES 


Edited by R. B. HENDERSON, M.A., B.D., Head Master of Alleyn's School, 
and Chairman of the Council of the Modern Churchmen’s Union. 
Shilling volumes on recent developments in thought and 
knowledge and their bearing on problems of to-day 
Belief in God. Scientific Method Applied to Theology. By R. B. HENDERSON, 

M.A., B.D., Head Master of Alleyn's School. 
The above has been adopted for the sixth form in several schools and in many 
sckool libraries. 
Job. A New Interpretation. By T. W. PHILLIPS, B.A. Ready. 
Prophets and Priests. By Prof. S. H. HOOKE, M.A., B.D. Ready. 


Christianity and the Future Life. By Guy KENDALL, M. A., formerly Head 
Master of University College School. Ready. 


Plato's Republic. By Prof. J. M. KNox. Nearly ready. 


The Guardian reviewing two vols. in this series says—‘‘ Like their predecessors 
they are well knit closely reasoned books.“ 


AFTER FOUR HUNDRED YEARS 


Edited by Rev. R. GLADSTONE GRIFFITH, Vice-Chairman of the Council of the 
Modern Churchmen's Union. 

A series of Sixpenny volumes about the Bible in the light 
of modern scholarship 


The first five volumes will be ready in October. 
The Bible and Science. By Rev. J. C. HARDWICK, M. A., B.Sc. 
The Messianic Hope. By Rev. P. P. LEVERTOFF, D.D. 
Archaeology and the Old Testament. By Prof. S. H. HOOKE. 
The P of the Bible. By Sir CYRIL Norwoop, D.Litt., President of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 
The Battle of the Old Testament. By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A., B.D. 
Other Authors include St. John G. Ervine, LL.D., Canon Mackean, D.D., Rev. Donald 
Soper, D.D., Rev. L Cross, G. G. Coulton, D.Litt., Rev. T. G. Wood, M.A., 
Organising Secretary, Modern Churchmen's Union. 


THOS. MURBY & Co. 


| Fleet Lane London, E.C. 4 


The following Advertisements will be found in the Supplement 
to this issue : 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., Ltd., 597, 598. Messrs. Edward Arnold & Co., 
605. Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 607. Queen Mary College, 
608. University College, London, 609. University College, 
Leicester,609. Torrington Square Saved, 609. Citizen House, 609. 
The ** En- Tout-Cas Co., Ltd., 609. Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, 
Ltd., 610. Birkbeck College, 610. Training College, Derby, 
610. London County Council. Lectures for Teachers, 611. 
The Dryad Press, 611. The Layman’s Library, 611. Foyles, 611. 
Mr. John Davis, 611. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 612. 
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Modern Languages ` 


First Year Italian 
By Dr. J. L. Russo. 
Series.) (6s. Heath.) 

This first Italian course resembles in some ways Fräulein 
Bach’s course but the reading lessons and illustrations are 
more numerous. Both of them are written mainly for 
American schools. 

A French Course for To-Day 

By K. G. Brooks and H. F. Cook. Part I. (1s .9d. Dent.) 

The object of this First French Book is to capture the 
attention of the beginner by introducing subjects in which 
he is interested, such as games, motor-cars and films. The 
authors endeavour, while paying attention to correct pro- 
nunciation, to encourage the habit of reading. The clear 
print and clever illustrations add to the interest of this 
original book. 

German Passages for Translation : 
Literary, Commercial and Technical 
By W. O. WirLiAMs. (2s. Hirschfeld.) 

A series of 100 extracts, general, literary, commercial and 
technical. There is no help of any kind added, so this book 
will prove useful for unseens. When too much help is 
given, a student is apt to think he knows more than he does. 


Wie sagt man das aus deutsch? a Practical Guide to 
Spoken German 
By ANNINA P. Danton and G. H. DANTON. 
Harrap.) 
A large number of common phrases and idioms with 
English equivalents under numerous headings for the use of 
students and travellers. 


(Heath's Modern Language 


General and 


(3s. 6d. 


French Songs for Schools : a Collection of Medieval and 
Provincial Airs 
Edited by F. F. BROTHERTON and A. R. Homes. 
(1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

Fifty German Folk-Songs, with Airs. 
Collected by A. A. K. SWANNELL. (Harrap’s Modern 
Language Series.) (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 

These two modest but most useful books are edited for 
schools where five minute breaks for singing are not 
despised. Each song is accompanied by its music and all 
the folk-songs are short and must increase the vocabulary. 


España y la Cultura Española 
By Prof. ANNA KRAUSE. 
Series.) (4s. Heath.) 

The student as well as the teacher of Spanish will find 

this book both interesting and valuable. It is written in 
Spanish, and presents in compressed yet readable form a 
review of Spanish culture interpreted through its art, 
literature, regional developments and history. The selection 
of material from so wide a field has been made judiciously, 
with the result that an interesting conspectus of Spanish 
life, ways and story has been compiled. Each section is 
followed by a full bibliography guiding the reader to the 
best authorities on the theme of the previous chapters. 
The author's interpretation of events is generally acceptable 
but the conclusion of the historical section—“ La feliz 
solución del problema catalán y la inauguración de notables 
reformes de carácter económico y social tienen asegurado 
el éxito del regimen republicano, al parecer ’’—seems a little 
optimistic. 


(The Heath-Chicago Spanish 


Music 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
SCHUBERT. The Erl King; Hedge Rose; Impatience. 
Sung by Alexander Kipnis. LX665. 68. 

A first-rate recording of The Erl King has been long 
overdue. Here it is sung with striking intensity and 
dramatic power, to the brilliantly played piano accompani- 
ment of Gerald Moore. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS (Columbia Graphophone Co.). 


BERLIOZ. Hungarian March; Dance of the Sylphs ; 
Dance of the Will o' the Wisps (from“ The Damnation 


of Faust"). Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. LX702-3. Two 
Records. 6s. each. 


A very fine recording of the three instrumental movements 
in Berlioz's setting of the famous legend. The playing, 
brilliant in execution throughout, is so exquisitely delicate 
in the Dance of the Sylphs that even the conductor is 
heard to express his approval. N 

BORODIN. Dance of the Young Maidens (“ Prince 
Igor"); Moussorcsky, arr. Liadov. Gopak. The 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Walter 
Goehr. DX828. 4s. 

Another highly attractive record, and again brilliant 
playing in these two picturesquely scored Russian pieces. 
Sonata No. 3 in D minor, Op. 108 for Violin 

and Pianoforte. Played by Joseph Szigeti and Egon 

Petri. LX699-700-701. Three records. 6s. each. 
This excellent recording of the least well-known of 


BRAHMS. 


Brahms’ three violin sonatas is specially welcome. The 
two players are finely matched in breadth and power of 
tone, and give a performance of splendid strength and 
virility. The slow movement is very beautifully played. 
BEETHOVEN. Sonata in F, Op. 17, for Pianoforte and 
Horn. Played by Yella Pessl and Gottfried von 
Freiberg. DX830-1. Two Records. 4s. each. 

An interesting recording of an early and rarely heard 
Beethoven work. Written for a well-known horn virtuoso 
and first performed with the composer at the piano, the 
possibilities of both instruments are naturally fully explored. 
Playing and recording here are good. 

The Song of the Terek Cossacks ; The Epic of Serge 
Jaroff's Don Cossack Choir. The Don Cossack Choir 
conducted by Serge Jaroff. DBr748. 2s. 6d. 

Two well-recorded examples of the highly individual 
technique which Serge Jaroff has developed with his famous 
Russian choir. Their singing is as intense and well-drilled 
as ever. 

SCHUMANN. Träumerei; Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. 
Cello Solos by Emanuel Fluermann. DX855. 4s. 6d. 

Two well-known pieces artistically played; display the 
soloist’s splendid quality of tone. 

DvoRÁK. Songs my Mother taught me. 
PaGaANINI. Moto Perpetuo. Violin solos by Alfredo 
Campoli. DB.1772. 2s. 6d. 

Here again is good tone, combined with a resourceful 

technique. (Continued on page 586) 
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3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 


. STUDENT'S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


390 Pages. 49th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the drogas Chamber of Commerce. 


e exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
erates graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
a Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial e A 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 
who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfleld, Yorks. 


Eighteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
dence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 


The Selection ofClass-Books 


A series of articles under this title appeared in “The Journal of Education," during 1936. 
Consideration is given to the use of class-books for pupils of particular ages, to the principles 
governing the selection of books and their application, to the method employed in keeping 
in touch with the issue of new books, to the limitation of expenditure, and to other points 


of practical interest. 


January, 1936. Introducto 
Raymont, M.A., formerly 
College. 


1936. Ciassics, by Rev. H. H. Symonds, 
formerly Head Master, The Liverpool 
Institute. 


March, 1936. History, by Mr. W. J. Baldwin, M.A., 
Head Master, Tottenham Grammar School, N. 17. 

April, 1936. Mathematics, by Mr. F. J. Hemmings, 
B.Sc., Head Master, Taunton's School, 
Southampton. 

May, 1936. English, by Mr. J. C. Dent, M.A., Head 
Master, Westminster City School, S.W. I. 


June, 1936. Geography, by Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., Head Master, Municipal High Sch., N.Shields. 


Article, by Mr. T. 
arden of Goldsmiths’ 


ae 


London : 


July, 1936. Art, by Mr. R. Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 
Secretary, National Society of Art Masters. 

August, 1936. Science, by Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., 
LL.B., Head Master, Leeds Grammar School. 

September, 1936. Religious Knowledge, by the 
Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D., Head Master, Durham 
School. 

October, 1936. Modern Languages, by Mr. H. 
Nicholson, M.A., formerly Head Master, Taunton 
School. 

November, 1936. Domestic Subjects, by Miss C. 
Laycock, Assistant Inspector of Domestic Subjects, 
London County Council. 

December, 1936. Class-Book Selection from a 
Publisher's Point of View. 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Science 


Sir Alan Cobham's Book of the Air 
Edited by Sir ALAN CoBHAM. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

To the general reader this will be found to be the most 
attractive book available on the subject of aviation; and 
the editor's name is a guarantee that the information is 
trustworthy. The initial chapters describe the adventures 
of the early pioneers—the brothers Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, Blériot, Farman and Latham—followed rapidly by 
others, who, profiting by the mistakes of their predecessors, 
brought about the age of flying as we know it to-day. 
The “ looping of the loop, in 1913, was regarded as a 
remarkable achievement ; but, so soon as 1919, the Atlantic 
had been crossed! There are fascinating chapters on the 
inner working of Croydon Air Port, on how an airman finds 
his way, on the making of parachutes and on the successful 
flight over Mount Everest (in 1933). Atl school-boys will 
delight in this book; and it is beautifully illustrated. 


Earth-Lore : Geology Without Jargon 
By Prof. S. J. SHAND. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (3s. 6d. net. Murby.) 

The author of this book has succeeded in making the 
Earth and its structure of interest without using technical 
language. There must be many who like to read of recent 
theories of the Earth and they can do this in this volume. 
The surface of the Earth and the floor of the sea are 
discussed, then what is believed about the constitution of 
the Earth below the surface. Finally, there are chapters 
on Wegener’s theory of continental drift and on the 
continent of Atlantis. The book is written in simple 


language and can te easily understood by those who, 
having had no training in geology, possess a keen interest 
in the subject. 


Physical Chemistry 
By Prof. J. N. BRÓNSTED. 
Danish edition (1936) by R. P. BELL. 
Heinemann.) 

An outstanding feature of this work lies in its systematic 
application of the thermodynamical methods of Willard 
Gibbs; and it will be appropriate for students who desire 
an advanced treatment of the subject. The chief subjects 
of the chapters are the laws of thermodynamics, states of 
aggregation, mixtures, dilute solutions, electrolytes, 
electrochemistry, surface and colloidal chemistry. 


Introductory General Science 
By Dr. L. M. Parsons. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Candidates taking general science as an examination 
subject will find this book attractive and satisfactory for 
the purpose; so also will many general readers who may 
desire a simple presentation of physics, chemistry and 
biology. It is difficult to give a survey of biology in the 
short space of about ninety pages, but this portion of the 
book is a distinct success; and particularly informative is 
the last chapter, on The Human Body in Health and 
Disease. The one criticism which may be offered is that a 
few terms—such as ungulates (p. 227), amino acids (p. 229), 
etiola‘ed (p. 235)—may compel the reader to make use of a 
dictionary : the addition of a short glossary may add to 
the completeness of the book. 


Translated from the 
(12s. 6d. 


Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 

A Three Year Course in Handicraft in Wood 

By R. S. FoRBEs. Teachers' Book 3. (2s. 6d. Collins.) 
Glove Puppetry : for Young Children 

By D. P. HARDING. (2s. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Introductory Handbook to the Styles of English Architecture : a 

Companion to the Series of Large Scale Comparative Diagrams 

(Size 30 in. by 20 in.), prepared for the use of Schools, Teachers, 


Students and Others 
By A. SrRATTON. Part 1: The Middle Ages (Saxon 
Times to the 15th Century). Third Edition, revised. 
Part 2: Tudor and Renaissance (end of 15th to first 
quarter of 19th Centuries). Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. (2s. 6d. net each. Batsford.) 

Poster Designing for Beginners 
By A. B. ALLEN. (3s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Stories of the Great Discoverers 
Adapted and Rewritten within the Thousand-Word 
Vocabulary by A. S. HonNBv. (Thousand-Word 
English Senior Series.) (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Good Citizens 
By AMABEL WiLLIAMS-ELLis. (3s. 6d. net. 
The Green Leaf : a Tribute to Grey Owl 
Edited and Arranged by L. Dickson. 
son.) 


Warne.) 


Howe.) 
(2s. 6d. Dick- 


CLASSICS 
Teach Yourself Latin : a Book of Self-Instruction in Latin, based on 
the Work by W. A. Edward 
Completely Revised by KATHLEEN Baron. (EUP 
Book.) (2s. net. English Universities Press.) 
Latin Revision Course 


By A. F. Cooper. (2s. Bell.) 


EDUCATION 

City and Rural Schools: a Comparison of the Qualifying 
Candidates 
By A. S. Mowat. (Publications of the Scottish Council 
for Research in Education, 11.) (1s. net. University 
of London Press.) 

Elaboration, Utilisation et Choix des Manuels Scolaires : d'Apràs 
les Données fournies par les Ministères de l'Instruction Publique. 
(Publications du Bureau International d' Éducation, 
No. 59.) (5 francs suisses. Geneva: Bureau Inter- 
national d'Éducation.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 
Modern English 
By F. F. PorrER. Book 4. 
The Architecture of the Sentence 
By H. A. TREBLE and G. H. VALLINS. Parts 1 and 2. 
(Part 1, 1s. Part 2, 1s. 3d. Methuen.) 
An English Course for Foreign Children 
By I. Monnis. Book 4. (2s. 


GEOGRAPHY 
A Modern Map for School Certificate 
By J. E. ArLisoN. (IS. 6d. Johnston.) 
A Modern Geography 
By Dr. S. E. THoMas. Vol.2: Economic and Regional 
Geography. Third Edition. (9s. 6d. net. St. Albans: 
The Donnington Press; London: Gregg Publishing 
Co. 
Our Dub Bread : a Geography of Production 
By Sir DANIEL HALL. (6s. net. Murray.) 
A General Geography for Schools 
By W. S. BATHO. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 
(Continued on page 588) 


(1s. sd. Pitman.) 


Macmillan.) 
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MODERN 


German Verse 
Set Book for the 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
School of Librarianship 


Hon. Visitor: Sir FREDERICK KENYON, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt., 


Director : J. D. COWLEY, M.A., F.L.A. 
The School provides the following Courses : NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES HIGHER 
1. FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME COURSES SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 
leading to the University Diploma in 1939 


Librarianship. 
2. SPECIAL TERMINAL COURSES, including: Án anthology edited by A. WEINER, M.A., 
and FRITZ GROSS. 


Introduction to cataloguing for school librarians, 
Cr. 8vo., 186 pages, cloth, 3/- 


beginning October 4, 1938. 
— .. ne A I) 


Introduction to classification for 
librarians, beginning October 4, 1938. 
18th century, beginning October 11,1938. ENGLISH EXERCISES 
FOR JUNIOR FORMS 
By M. H. DOBSON, B.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 128 pages, cloth, 1/6 


The Service of Libraries to Scientific and 

Technical Research, beginning October 10, 

1938. 
A set of exercises interesting and valuable 
in themselves and a first-rate preparation for 
the examination course in the Fifth Form. 


school 


Modern Printing and Book Production, with 
special reference to the printing and editing 
of library and museum publications, beginning 
January 17, 1939. 


THe Next Session begins on Monpay, Oct. 3, 1938. 


Students wishing to be admitted should apply forthwith to: 


C. O. G. DOUIE (Secretary), 
University College, London 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1) 


The Royal Dental Hospital of London 


SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Students are admitted for the Curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree and the L.D.S. Diploma in October, January 
and May. 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE. The School is furnished 
with modern equipment, and the Clinic of the 
Hospital is unrivalled. Students may attend the 
Operations in the In-Patient Department, and 
chair-side instruction is given in Advanced Operative 
Technique and Orthodontics. 

DENTAL PROSTHETICS. The Mechanical Lab- 
oratory is a spacious and fully equipped depart- 
ment, under the direction of the Lecturer in 
Prosthetics. 


HOUSE APPOINTMENTS. Six Senior House 
Surgeons and eighteen ordinary House Surgeons 
are appointed every year. 

POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. Instruction can 
be arranged in all branches of Dental Surgery. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. A number of Scholarships, Bursaries 
and Prizes are awarded annually, including eight open 
Scholarships ranging up to £50 per annum. 


Write for further particulars and School Calendar to 
THE DEAN. 


A PROGRESSIVE 
ENGLISH COURSE 


(Third Course) By L. 
Oliphant, B.A.Hons. (Lond.). 
Transition, 128 pages, limp 
cloth, !/6, and Book l. 204 
pages, cloth, 2/6. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


By L. Oliphant, B.A. Hons. 
(Lond.). Suitable for pupils 
of || to IS years of age. 
264 + viii pages, cloth, 2/6. 


THE REVISED 
MATRICULATION 
ENGLISH COURSE 


By L. Oliphant, B.A. Hons. 
(Lond.). New enlarged edi- 
tion, covering every part of 
the London atriculation Syl- 
labus. 556 pages, cloth, 5/-. 


A GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY FOR 
SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 
By J. Morris, M.A. (Oxon). A 
matriculation course of special 
value where Biology is taken. 
390 pages, cloth, 4/-. 


FRENCH READERS 
Edited by Dr. W. G. Hartog, 
M.A. Modern copyright 
works. 


Monsieur Fogg Aux t 


Le Prisonnier du Cháteau 

D'if, 1/3 

Berthe Aux Grands Pieds, 
v 

Flore et Blanche fleur, !/- 

Un Mystérieux doces. y 
[6 


Le Báton Magique, !/- 
L'Etrange Alibi, ! /- 
Le Moine Mystérieux, !/- 


.. GEOGRAPHICAL 


STATISTICS 

Compiled by S. J. Elliott, 
B.A., and T. S. Goadby, B.Sc. 
(ends Third Edition 
revised). Limp cloth, 1/6. 


HYGIENE OF THE 
HOME 


d. A. H. Whipple, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 160 
pages, cloth, 1/6. 


To Save You Trouble 


If you wish to inspect a copy of any of the above-mentioned books 
with a view to adoption in a class requiring not less than 18 
copies, underline the title of the book or books desired, write at the side 
of the page your name and school address, and number on roll, 
tear out this advertisement and post to: 


The GREGG 


PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


GREGG HOUSE, RUSSELL S Q., 
LONDON W. C. 
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HISTORY 
Foreign Affairs, 1919-1937 
By E. L. Hasrvck. 
Press.) 
The Age of Drake 
By Dr. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 
(158. net. Black.) 
Essential Facts about the League of Nations 
Ninth Edition (Revised). (1s. Geneva: League of 
Nations; London: Allen & Unwin.) 
The Unitarian Contribution to Social Progress in England 
By R. V. Hott. (ros. 6d. net. Allen and Unwin.) 
The Good Citizen: an Introduction to Civics 
By C. S. S. HiGHAM. Sixth Edition. 
mans.) 
The History Highway 
By F. B. KIRKMAN. 


(8s. 6d. Cambridge University 


(The Primer Histories.) 


(1s. 8d. Long- 


Book 3: Caesar to Joan of Arc. 


(2s. Nelson.) 
MUSIC 
Music by Heart l 
By Lirias MACKINNON. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


A Collection of Seventy Tunes : chosen for the Music Syllabus of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board 
Collected by H. C. STEWART. (IS. 6d. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Brother James Air 
Arranged for String Orchestra, with optional Piano 
and Unison Voices, by A. TREW. Full Score. (2s. 
Oxford University Press.) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Allen & Unwin.) 


Symbolism and Belief 
By E. BEVAN. 

The Way of Light 
By J. A. CoMENIUs. Translated into English, with 
Introduction, by E. T. CAMPAGNAC. (6s. net. Liver- 
pool: University Press; London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 

A Philosophical Survey of Education or Moral Architecture, and 
The Aphorisms of Education 
By Sir HENRY WorTOoN. Edited by H. S. KERMODE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Liverpool: University Press; London: 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Masaryk on Thought and Life : Conversations with Karel Capek 
Translated from the Czech by M. and R. WEATHERALL. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Personality : a Psychological Interpretation 
By Prof. G. W. ALLPORT. (16s. net. 
Fundamentals of Educational Psychology 
By Prof. O. B. Dovcras and Prof. B. F. HOLLAND. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Mental Conflicts and Personality 
By Dr. M. SHERMAN. (Longmans' Psychology Series.) 
(12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
The Work of William Tindale 
By the Rev. S. L. GREENSLADE. With an Essay on 
Tindale and the English Language by G. D. Bone. 
(8s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
The Life of Our Lord in the Words of the Gospels 
Arranged by A. House. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 
The Development of Religious Toleration in England from the 
Convention of the Long Parliament to the Restoration, 1640- 
1660 : the Revolutionary Experiments and Dominant Religious 
Thought 
By Dr. W. K. JoRDAN. (21s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Religion of the Good Life : Zoroastrianism 
By R. P. MASANI. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Yarns on Fighters of India's Foes 
By B. MATHEWs. (Is. net. 
Religious Instruction 
By Dr. A. E. IxiN. Book 3: dealing with the Religious 
Education of Pupils over Eleven Years of Age. 
(‘‘ Agreed Syllabus ” Series.) (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 


(15s. net. 


Constable.) 


Edinburgh House Press.) 
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Abraham of Ur 
By H. CosrLEVY- WHITE. 
(5s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
The Children's Book of Bible Stories 
By E. A. GARDINER. (3s. Rivingtons.) 
Old Testament Prophecy : a School Certificate Course 
By the Rev. W. H. OLDAKER. (Part 1, 2s. 6d. Part 2, 
2s. Hopkinson.) 
The Teaching of Religion : a Book of Suggestions for the Modern 
Teacher 
By Dr. E. F. BRALEV. (3s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE 
A Science Note-Book for Civil Service Students 
By T. T. RicHarps and G. N. RIDLEY. 
Preparation Series.) (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 
Heat 
By W. J. SPARROW. 
|. At Home in the Fields 
2. At Home about Hedgerows and Homesteads 
3. At Home in the Woods 
By B. M. NicHoLas. (ss. net each. Blackie.) 
A Modern Introduction to Science 
By Dr. W. P. D. WiGHTMAN and A. O. CHESTERS. 
Part 4. (4s. Oliver & Boyd.) 
Reasoned School Gardening 
By F. AKEHURST. (2s. 6d. Russell.) 
Living Creatures in their Homes 
By KATE Harvey. (Nature Study Readers, Book 3.) 
(Is. 3d. Macmillan.) 
Laboratory Directions in College Zoology 


(Biblical Biographies Series.) 


Longmans.) 


(Civil Service 


(8s. 6d. Murray.) 


By Prof. H. L. BRUNER. Revised Edition. (7s. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Guide to High School Biology 
By EDpNA Craic and G. K. STONE. (4s. 6d. New 


York: Macmillan.) 

Concise School Physics : Heat, Light and Sound 
By R. G. SHACKEL. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Fight to Live 
By R. L. DirMans. (8s. 6d. net. Lovat Dickson.) 

More Difficulties of the Evolution Theory and a Reply to Evolution 
and its Modern Critics 
By D. Dewar. (8s. 6d. Thynne.) 

The Air and its Mysteries 

By C. M. BorLEev. (8s. 6d. Bell.) 
Inorganic Chemistry : for Schools and Colleges 
By L. A. Cores. (6s. Harrap.) 
The Elements of Physical Chemistry 
By F. W. Gopparp and Dr. E. J. F. James. (58. 
Longmans.) 
Elementary Inorganic Chemistry 
By S. J. SmitH. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Plant Form and Function 
By Prof. F. E. FRiTscH and Prof. E. J. SALISBURY. 
(17s. 6d. net. Bell.) 
School Electricity 
By W. E. PEARCE. (4s. Bell) 
Dictionary of Scientific Terms : as used in the various Sciences 
By C. M. BEADNELL. (The Thinker's Library, No. 65.) 
(1s. net. Library Edition, 5s. net. Watts.) 
Animal Biology 
By Prof. L. L. WoopruFF. Second Edition. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Light 
By F. BRAv. Second Edition. 

Education for Marriage 
By Mrs. ESTELLE COLE. 

Forest News 
By VITALI BIANCHI. Translated from the Russian by 
Ivy Low. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Science in Agriculture : a Discussion of Scientific Principles in their 
relation to Farm Practice (adapted for the use of Schools and 
Colleges) 

By Dr. J. W. PATERSON. (6s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A Complete Physics Course for Schools 
By E. H. NELTHORPE. Part 1: Covering the simpler 
Experimental Work in all Sections of the Subject. 
(3s. Murray.) 


(16s. net. 


(7s. 6d. Arnold.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 


(Continued om page 590) 
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PROFESSOR SIR JOHN ADAMS 


Professor Six JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL. D., F.C.P., &c., was a trained 
Teacher who took First Class Honours in Mental and Moral Science, University 
of Glasgow. He was formerly Head Master, Jean Street Public School, Glasgow; 
Rector of the Grammar School, Campbeltown ; Lecturer at, and afterwards Prin- 
cipal of, F.C. Training College, Aberdeen; Principal of F.C. Training College, 
Glasgow; Lecturer in Education, University of Glasgow; President, Educational 
Institute of Scotland, 1896-7; visited Canada on Educational Commission, 1902 ; 
Principal, London Day Training College, 1902-22; Professor of Education, 
University of London, 1902-22, and California, 1923-33. Sir Jonn ADAMS was a 
valued contributor to The Journal of Education for many years. 


@ The following ARTICLES from his pen appeared 


in The Journal of Education on the dates given: 


Introductory Article to the Supplementary Aids to Classroom Work Series. 
(January, 1922.) 

Introductory Article to the Educational Movements Series. (January, 1923.) 

Sarcinatorium Hominum. (June, 1923.) 

Advancement of Education in the United States of America. (April, 1924.) 

The High School Newspaper. (October, 1924.) 

The Teacher as MAN. (January, 1929.) 

The Teacher as PSYCHOLOGIST. (February, 1929.) 

The Teacher as ARTIST. (March, 1929.) 

The Teacher as ACTOR. (April, 1929.) 

The Teacher as SOCIAL UNIT. (May, 1929.) 

The Teacher as DISCIPLINARIAN. (une, 1929.) 

The Teacher as SPEAKER. (July, 1929.) 

The Teacher as READER. (August, 1929.) 

The Teacher as TRAVELLER. (September, 1929.) 

The Teacher as EXAMINER. (October, 1929.) 

The Teacher as PARENT. (November, 1929.) 

The Teacher as CITIZEN. (December, 1929.) 

Pullman Car Education. (July, 1930.) 

Why are we Teachers ? (January, 1932.) (This number is now out of print.) 

Note-Taking from Lectures. (January, 1934.) 

Burglary of the Mind. (June, 1934.) 

Listening to Lectures. (July, 1934.) 

Praise as an Educational Instrument. (August, 1934.) 

The Discipline Master. (November, 1934.) 

An Article by Lapy ADAMS—Jane Looks at Jane—appeared in May, 1931. 


An Article on Sır JOHN ADAMS, by Sır Percy Nunn, M. A., B. Sc., Director 
of the Institute of Education, University of London, appeared in November, 193 4. 
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A Complete Revision Physics : Notes and Questions—Hydrostatics, 
Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism and Electricity 
By S. R. Humsy and F. W. Gopparp. New Edition. 
(3s. 9d. Longmans.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1937 
(70s. net. The Library Association.) 

Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
Select List of Standard British Scientific and Technical 
Books. Compiled at the request of the British Council. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. (To subscribers, 
28s. ; to others, 2s. 6d. ASLIB.) 

The Fourth Centenary of the English Bible 
(id. Oxford University Press.) 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc. 
Publication 257: Development of Sight-Saving Class 


Work in the Fairhill School, Philadelphia. By M. 
REBA SPROWLEs. (10 cents.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
Handbook of the Education Committee. Part 2: 


Higher Education, Section 11. Courses for Teachers 
(b) Sessional Courses, 1938-39. 

Scottish Education Department 
Physical Training in One-Teacher and other small 
Schools. (1s. net. Edinburgh and London : H.M.S.O.) 

Ministry of Labour 
Report on Juvenile Employment during the Year 1937, 
extracted from the Ministry of Labour Report for 1937. 
(3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

A Little Book of Health 
(Free. Health and Cleanliness Council.) 

Federal Council of Lancashire and Cheshire Teachers’ Associations, 
Manchester 
Report on Entry into Employment. 

Education in 1937 : being the Report of the Board of Education 
and the Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales 
(3s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


SEPT. 1938 


Changes and Trends in Child Labor and its Control 
By H. Forks. (New York: National Child Labour 
Committee.) 

National Union of Teachers 
Junior Technical Schools : Memoranda on Pamphlets 
III and 113 of the Board of Education. 

Brief Guide to Government Publications 
By F. R. CowELL. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music, London 
Forty-ninth Annual Report for the Year ended April 30, 

1938. 

Sixty-fifth Annual Report by the Accountant to the Scottish 
Education Department 
Accounts for the Year 1936-37. 
and London: H.M.S.O.) 

l. Life's Beginnings 

2. The Way of Freedom 
By Enip M. SMriTH. (Second Plaintalk Series.) (id. 
each. Alliance of Honour.) 

The Professional Classes Aid Council 
Annual Report, 1937-38. 

Board of Education (Welsh Department) 

Education in Wales : Report of the Board of Education 
under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, 
for the Year 1937. (4d. net. H.M.S.O)) 

A Guide to Employment for Boys and Girls in Greater London 
Compiled by the London Regional Advisory Council 
for Juvenile Employment. (2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education 
Educational Pamphlet No. 15: Optical Aids. 
net. H.M.S.O) 


(od. net. Edinburgh 


(1s. 6d. 


MEssRs. CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., have issued a 168-page 
descriptive catalogue of their scientific and technical 
publication. The titles are classified by subjects, and there 
are subject and author indexes. 


— ——— 


TWO NEW SONG BOOKS in the CURWEN EDITION 


UNICORN TWO-PART SONG BOOK (6370) 


A song-book for schools by Classical and contemporary 
composers, specially selected for use in boys' schools. 
In staff notation only. 


CONTENTS 
E. Markham Lee 
arr. J. Bateson 
Handel 
Mendelssohn 
arr. A. Whitehead 
Eric Thiman 
T. B. Pitfield 
E. Beck Slinn 
arr. J. Bateson 


Admirals all 

Animals went in, The 

Come ever smiling liberty 
Gay-robed Spring 
Good-morning, pretty maid 

He that is down ; 
Marching Song 

Merry are the bells ; 
One more river (negro spirital 


Riding Maurice Jacobson 
Ring, bells, ring Joan Bennett 
Sing Ivy W. Petchey 
Song of the Tub John Tobin 
Tiger ! Tiger ! May Sarson 


Tom's gone to Hilo (Shanty) R. R. Terry, arr. Maurice Jacobson 
Your hay is mow'd Purcell, arr. E. Markham Lee 


Price : Vocal Edition, 8d. 
Pianoforte Edition, Cloth, 3/6 


LONDON: J. 


CURWEN & SONS, LTD, 


TROUBADOUR SONG BOOK (6367) 
Edited and Arranged by J. Easson and W. P. Torrance 


Book 1l 
CONTENTS 
FOLK-SONG 
l. Twenty, eighteen... nnn cc cc os English 
2. The animals went in two by Woo e English 
3. John Tod cis vo cimo SES y / law aces Scottish 
4. Fife Fishers’ md ⅛ ⅛ 0K ĩðx v 8 Scottish 
5. The gallant Weaverr᷑ʒrᷓ᷑ ccc cc cece cece ences ish 
6. Kitty of Coleraine . 0.0... . ccc cece cc cece enn Irish 
7. Avenging and brighũtt.ie . ene Irish 
CLASSICAL 
B. Harvest let ð 8 Arne 
. Since Thou art risen, .. nnn n 
10. Ask if yon damask ro enn Hand 
ll. Spring comes again. .........ccc cc cecoes Gluck (arr. W. P. 7. 
12. Birds In // ðü 8 Mozart 
13. The reer qe Se seek sete ae e Schubert 
14. The Unknown Maiden Schubert 
I5. ne ði Schubert 
S inn“ ³ð A 9 XE Schubert 
17. When walk at the dawn of day. .......... ccc cece eee Schumann 
18. O Great Masters Schumann 
MODERN 
n Phyllis Taylor 
20. Meg NMerrilie s W. b. T. Torrance 
21. Fairy Sleep Soüꝶꝶ gz nnn Cerrard Williams 
22. Long ago in Bethlehem ce cece ewes Davan Wetton 
23. Grasshopper Green .................. eese Gerrard Williams 
ROUNDS AND CANONS 
24. Rise in Thy miget, cece cece er re Proetorius 
25. Cobweb breeches ............ ccc ccc ccc cece ccc een Anon 
26. Hey, ho, to the greenwood ........ ccc cc cece ce nnn Byrd 
IT. Bell Song... eer e m V OS ee es Maurice Jacobson 
Price: Vocal Edition, Paper, 6d. ; Cloth 8d. 


Pianoforte Edition, Cloth, 3/- 


24 BERNERS STREET, W. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 830 SEPTEMBER I, 1938 


A GRADED SCHOOL CERTIFICATE COURSE 


in 


HISTORY 


HISTORY : SECONDARY SERIES, edited by Dr. C. B. Firth, is a graded 
course for pupils from I! to 16. it traces the growth of British 
civilization from the remote past to the present day. The titles 
of Books One to Four sufficiently indicate the period covered ; Book Va, 
for the School Certificate Year, will deal with the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in Britain, Book Vb with the same period in 
Europe. 


These books concentrate on leading tendencies rather than isolated 
events, on facts of lasting as well as temporary significance. Large 
use is made of direct quotation from ccntemporary letters, diaries, 
songs, &c., in order to give the pupils first-hand impressions of the 
period. The illustrations do not merely make the books attractive ; they supplement the text. 


The Reference Books give notes, exercises, extra source material, tables, lists of dates, &c. 
Details and books on approval frem the publishers. 


HISTORY 


' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

SECONDARY SERIES 
!. From Ur to Rome - 
| 

| 


- - 3s. Od. 

Reference Book - - - - 4s. Od. 

ll. From Flints to Printing - - 3s. Od. 
Reference Book - - — - 4s. Od. 

lil. Tudor and Stuart Days - - 3s. 3d. 
Reference Book - - - - 4s. 3d. 

IV. From William Ill to Waterloo - 3s. 6d. 
Reference Book - — — - 4s. 6d. 

Two Books Five in preparation 
GINN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, 
W.C. 1 
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POST-MATRICULATION GERMAN- 


A SUGGESTION. 
THE NEWLY PUBLISHED 


HEUTE ABEND 


3s. 6d. 


HEUTE ABEND has been written primarily for students in Evening 
Schools, but the publishers believe that it will provide an excellent short 
German course for the post-matriculation stage. As it is designed for 
students learning German in order to read and speak it, there is a mini- 
mum of emphasis on formal grammar and English into German translation. 
The reading matter is of the kind which will interest pupils over 16, 


written with liveliness and humour. 


Grammar is largely learnt by repeti- 


tion in the text, followed by explanation in English. 


GINN, 7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 


HEUTE ABEND 


By Dr. MAGDA KELBER 
314 pages. illustrated 


The publishers will be 
pleased to send on approval 
a copy of HEUTE ABEND. 
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Abridged List of Contents, May-July, 1938 


May, 1938 


THE LAYMAN's LIBRARY. XVI.— 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND ITS 
ORIGINS. By THE Rev. F. K. 
CHAPLIN, M.A. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD 
MASTER. IX.—TESTIMONIALS AND 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
By W. JENKYN THoMas, M.A. 


NATIONAL UNION or TEACHERS: 


EASTER CONFERENCE. 


SoME TIME-TABLE PROBLEMS AT THE 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. PART I. By A. M. 
WALMSLEY, M. A. 


COMMUNICATION AND PROGRESS. By 
E. J. HOLMVARD, M. A., N. Sc., 
D.Litt. 


THE CAREERS MASTER. 
Jones, M.A., B.Litt. 


By A. GRAY 


EvoLUTION: ITS HISTORY AND DE- 
FENCE. By O. H. LATTER, M. A. 
AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 
LONDON : 


May, 1938—continued 


THE DAWN OF MANKIND. By E. N. 
FALLAIZE, B.A. 

A MESSAGE TO Dp TEACHERS. 
FROM ONE OF THEM. 

WHAT SHALL WE READ? By W. IH. 
CARHART, B.A. 

June, 1938 
THE LaAvMaAN's LIBRARY. XVII.— 


RELIGION IN MODERN FICTION. 
By THE REV. F. K. CHAPLIN, M.A. 


SOME TIME-TABLE PROBLEMS AT THE 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Part II.—By A. M. 
WALMSLEY, M.A. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD 
MASTER. X.—A HEAD MASTER'S 
ATTITUDE TOWARD HIS STAFF, AND 
MORE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
By W. JENKYN Tuomas, M.A. 


THE PROBLEM or PLAY-READING. 
By F. R. TREADGOLD. 


June, 1938 —continued 
SCHOOL HOLIDAYS AND EXAMINATIONS. 


THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS OF NEW 
ZEALAND. By DONALD CowiE. 


July, 1938 
THE Layman’s Lisprary. XVIII.— 
SocraAL LIFE IN MODERN FRENCH 
NovELSs. By DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


HEAD MISTRESSES IN CONFERENCE. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD 
MASTER. XI.—REAL v. NOMINAL 
HEAD MASTERS AND GOVERNING 


Bopies. By W. JENKYN THOMAS, 
M.A. 

PERSIAN PHANTASY. By VIOLET 
BRANFORD. 


PROMISE — AND DIFFICULTIES — OF 
TECHNICAL EDUCATORS. 


ATHLETICS AND PHYSICAL FITNESS. 
By F. H. JENNER. 


RESULTS IN THE TEACHING OF FRENCH. 
By A FORMER HEAD MASTER. 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 


SEPT. 1938 


SEPT. 1938 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


I. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
Entrance Schelarship: P. F. Shilton (Eltham School, London). 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
Wills Schelarship : A. Couper (Clifton College, Bristol) 


CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Schelarship (Mathematics): D. H. M. Horner (Clifton College, Bristol). 


CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Classical Exhibition and Lindsey Scholarship : P. M. Burrows (Rossall Hall, 
Fleetwood). 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships (Mathematics) : R. P. Chatten (Dulwich College) ; E. A. Holmes 
(Hymers College, Hull); N. R. Fallon (Clifton College, rar Open Scholarship 
(Classics) : L. V. Menage (Eltham College, London). Exhibition (Mathematics) : 


P. T. Matthews (Mill Hill School). Schelarship (Science): A. B. Pippard (Clifton 
College, Bristol). 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarship and Welvesey Exhibition (Classics) : E. I. Randall (Dulwich College). 
Open Scholarship : P. Garside (Colchester Royal Grammar Scbool). 


DOWNING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Exhibitions (Science) : R. A. Furlong (Dulwich College) ; (Modern Languages) : 
H. J. S. Henderson (Dulwich College). Savile Scholarship: N. A. Baynes (Wake- 
feld Grammar School). 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarship (English and French): D. F. Paston Brown (Dulwich College.) 
Robert Davies Open Scholarship (/150 per annum): R. R. Baldwin (Wallasey 
Grammar School, Cheshire). 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Miner Scholarship (History) : E. Freeman (Girls' High School, Sheffield). 
Scholarship : N. Chilton (Blackheath High School). 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Exhibitions (Classics): N. P. Myles (Dulwich College) ; History Exhihitien : 
A. D. R. Wilson (Rossall Hall, Fleetwood). 


KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Exbibitien (Classics): J. R. C. Richards (Dulwich College). 


MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Exhibiticns (Classics) : M. Clarke and J. B. Berry (Dulwich College). 
Bursary: R. C. Furness (Rossall Hall. Fleetwood). 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Scholarship (Mathematics): R. II. Spikes (Dulwich College). 


PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
Exhibition (Science) : K. Chitty (Clifton College, Bristol). 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarship (Mathematics): B. Wise (Hymers College, Hull). 
(Classics) : M. J. Hollis (Clifton College, Bristol). 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarship (Classics): D. Campbell (Dulwich College). Miner Scholarship 
(Classics): J. II. Swingler (King Edward's Schcol, Birmingham). Exhibition 
(History) : C. D. Crane (Hymers College, Hull). Open Scholarship (Natural Science): 
F. K. Goward (Wakefield Grammar School). 


TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 


Major Scholarship (Modern Languages): P. N. Hains (King Edward's School, 
Birmingham). Exhibition (Natur Science): I.. W. Hill (Hymers College, Hull) 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, HULL 


Open Scholarships (/80): J. H. Edmondson (Boulevard School, Hul); C. A. 
Elliot (Staveley Grammar School) ; G. Gould (Bede Collegiate School, Sunderland); 
E. Rhodes (King Edward VI School, Statford) ; (£50 and Residential Grants of 
£30): S. C. Lawrence (Staveley Grammar School); G. L. Wilson (Staveley 
Grammar School); L. B. Wright (Whitcliffe Foundation School, Cleckheaton). 
Ferens Schools Scholarships (£50): B. Earley (Boulevard School, Hull); G. R. 
Forrester (Boulevard School, Hull)  Witberforce Scholarship (£50): A. L. 
Dennison (Hull Grammar School). District Scholarship (£40): D. A. Jackson 
Bouelvurd School, Hull). Frank Finn Scholarship (/30) : C. Shamash (Bridlington 
School). Ritchie Rodger Scholarship (/20 and Residential Grant of 420); J. 
Chadwick (Hevwood Grammar School). Open Exhibitions (£40): R. Boggiano 
(St. Mary's College, Crosby); J. Henderson (Heywood Grammar School) ; 
A. Horder (Sir George Monoux Grammar School, Walthamstow). Pearlman 
Scholarship (/30): E. W. Holwell (Hull Grammar School) Bursaries and 
Residential Grants : J. Borrill and P. O. Cox (Wintringham School, Grimsby); 
K. G. Davidson and B. Dunning (West Hartlepool High School); K. Fenwick 
(Malet Lambert High School, Hull); K. M. Ferguson (Stockton Secondary School 
for Girls); D. Fox (St. Mary's School, Hull): I., Harrison (Mexborough Secondary 

hool): J. E. Jones (Prescot Grammar School); J. F. Lister (St. Mary's School, 
Hull); M. Oldroyd (Ossett Grammar School); V. D. H. Robinson ( Ashby-de-la- 
“Zouch Grammar School); K. E. Sawyer (Convent of Sacred Heart of Mary, 
Crosby); M. Varley (Thorne Grammar School); A. Wright (Convent of Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Crosby). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


Bennett Scholarship (£45 per annum for three years): G. H. Satchell (Kirby 
Muxloe Council School and University College, Leicester). Open Scholarship 
(155 per annum for three years): E. L. Place (Alderman Newton’s Boys’ School 
and University College, Leicestcr). Major Scholarships (/50 per annum for three 
years): T. R. Burnett (Melton Mowbray County Grammar Schoolj; E. Darch 
K Yegeston Grammar School for Girls, Leicester); A. K. Dunn (Queen Mary's 
timmar School, Walsall); A. S. P. Ledger (Alderman Newton's Boys’ School, 
Leicester); J. D. Pollard (Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys, Leicester) ; 


History 


Exhibition 


J. R. Preston (Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys, Leicester) ; M. M. Stenson 
(Wyggeston Grammar School for Girls, Leicester); R. B. Venables (Deacon's 
School, a Alger ey ; W. G. Wyman (Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys, 
Leicester). Miner Scholarships (/30 per annum for three years): R. H. Budding 
(Loughborough Grammar School); A. W. Davis (Alderman Newton's Boys' 
School, Leicester); J. W. Farmer (Ashby-de-la-Zouch Grammar School); H. 
Martin (Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys, Leicester); R. Shuttleworth 
(Ashby-de-la-Zouch Grammar School); M. A. C. Squire (Market Harborough 
County Grammar School) ; E. J. Topps (Hinckley Grammar School) ; J. Wholton 
(Newarke Girls’ School and University College, Leicester); F. A. Williams 
(Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys, Leicester). Bursaries (£25 per annum 
for three years): S. Beckett (Alderman Newton’s Boys’ School, Leicester) ; 
F. J. Bowerman (King Edward VI Grammar School, Nuneaton); C. R. Brook 
(Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys, Leicester) ; M. Chaplin (Hinckley Grammar 
School); M. Pacey (Melton Mowbray County Grammar School); E. J. Pamplin 


(Deacon's School, Peterborough); C. M. Wilson (King Edward VI Grammar 
School, Nuneaton). 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Pfeiffer Scholarship (/75 per annum for three years) : E. J. Hanson (Girls' High 
School, Burton-on-Trent). Reid Scholarship (History) : M. Sparks (Paddington 
and Maida Vale High School). 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Entrance Scholarship: V. Edmunds (Eltham School, London). 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Entrance Schelarship in Arts (/100): A. W. Banks (City of London School). 
War Memorial Scholarship in Science (/200) : A. C. Macrae-Gihson (St. Dunstan's 


College, Catford). Entrance Scholarship in Science (/100) : D. L. Gullick (Taunton 
School, Somerset). 


KING'S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
LONDON 


Major College Scholarship ({80 per annum for three years): N. E. Reid (County 
School for Girls, Gravesend). Minor College Scholarship (£40 per annum for three 
years): P. M. Appleton (Croham Hurst School, South Croydon). 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE, LONDON 

Drapers’ Company's Arts Scholarship for Men : H. M. Salinger (Dover College). 
Drapers’ Company's Art Scholarship for Women : W. E. Holmes (Blyth Secondary 
School, Norwich). Drapers’ Company's Arts Exhibition for Women: N. P. Brunt 
King's Warren School, Plumstead). Drapers’ Company's Science Scholarship for 

en: D. A. Woodley (Godalming County Secondary School); D. R. Horner 
(Owen's School, E.C. 1). Drapers’ Company's Science Exhibitions fer Mon: 
N. R. Jones (Bec School, Tooting) ; A. R. E. Stevens (Wilson's Grammar School, 
Camberwell). Drapers’ Company's 8cionce Exhibitions for Women : J. Fairbairn 
(Pontefract High School). College Arts Exhibitions: C. Baker (Ursuline High 
School, Brentwood) ; M. Beeching (Simon Langton School, Canterbury); J. M. 
Clegg (Rochdale High School for Girls). College Science Exhibitions: H. C. 
Baker (Varndean School, Brighton); A. G. Entwistle (Whitgift School, Croydon) ; 
G. A. B. Higgins (Haverfordwest Grammar School, Pem.); R. W. Hodgkinson 
(Varndean School, Brighton) ; J. F. Richardson (Owen's School, E.C. 1); D. W. 
Tilley (Bancroft's School, Woodford, I:ssex). 


QUEENS' COLLEGE, LONDON 
Lady Visitors' Scholarship : J. R. Bisschop. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, LONDON 
Scholarship (Mathematics) : J. O. Ambler (Girls’ High School, Sheffield). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
Faculty of Arts 


Andrews Entrance Schelarships (Classics): J. Kemp (Simon Langton School, 
Canterbury) ; (Modern Languages and History): A. H. Jolly (Brockley County 
School.) Campbell Clarke Entrance Scholarship: J. G. Baxter (Walthamstow 
Hall, Sevenoaks). Rosa Morison Entrance Scholarship: H. W. Wardman 
(Isleworth County School). West Entrance Scholarship: L. D. Wooden (Great 
Yarmouth Grammar School). Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship: G. T. W. 
Hooker. Catharine Maude Pearce Scholarship: A. W. Hargraves. Troughton 
Scholarship: M. A. Pellow. Sir William Meyer Studentship: R. R. Dikshit. 
John Oliver Hobbes Memorial Scholarship: J. M. Carlton. Rosa Morison Scholar- 
ship: H. E. A. Symons. Quain Studentship: R. G. Holloway. Jessel Paaran NA: 
J. A. Jacobs. Joseph Hume Scholarship : T. W. Palmer and B. Stalbow (divid )- 


School of Librarianship 
Entrance Exhibition : H. M. Hepworth (Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford). 


Slade School of Fine Art 


Robert Ross Scholarship: L. C. Caswell and D. H. Thorburn (divided). Slade 
Scholarships: G. M. Granger, J. Lawson, W. D. W. Paynter, I. Steinberg, R. H. 
Glass, P. J. Rose. . 


Bartlett School of Architecture 


Bartlett Entrance Exhibitions: B. Feilden (Bedford School, Bedford); J. 
Hyland (Heath House School, Weybridge). 


Faculty of Laws 
Joseph Hume Scholarship: D. Sacker. 


Faculty of Science 

Andrews Entrance Scholarship : A. C. Wilson (City of London School). Goldsmid 
Entrance Scholarship: C. H. R. Gentry (Clacton-on-Sea County High School). 
University College Schoo! Centenary Scholarship: E. E. Welch. Jews’ Commemora- 
tion Scholarship: C. E. Stickings. Ellen Watson Scholarship: J. L. Goode. 
Quain studentship : J. B. Goodey. Tuftnell Scholarship : M. G. Church. Lever- 
hulme Studentships: F. G. Kent and A. L. Curtis. Jessel Studentship: C. M. 
Lewis. Mayer de Rothschild Studentship: J. Friedman. Derby Scholarship : 

I. C. Ledingham. 
Faculty of Medical Sciences 


Bucknil! Entrance Scholarship: S. M. Chris (Central Foundation School). 
Medical Entrance Exhibitions: D. B. Griffiths (Colwyn Bay Secondary School) ; 
I.. M. M. Seaton (Qucenswood, Hatfield). Medical Entrance Scholarship: H. E. 
Thomas (Dulwich College). Ferriere Scholarship (tenable at University College 
Hospital Medical School): A. E. Walker. 
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Faculty of Engineering 
Goldemid Entrance Scholarship: J. A. Pim (Epsom College). 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 


es de Selinceurt apc in English : C. K. Hammond (Woodford County 
High School) Daudin Brown arship in French: E. C. Rowe (Penzance 
County School) College Scholarship in Botany: S. M. Turner (Crediton High 
School) Dadin Brown Scholarship in Mathematics: A. G. Barber (Sir John 
Deane’s Grammar School, Northwich). Amy Sanders Stephens Scholarship in 
Mathematics: B. M. Lucas (Trowbridge County High School). Old Students’ 
Scholarship in Botany : B. I. Ackroyd (Rotherham Municipal High Sao 
Scholarship in French: J. Smith (Dudley High School). Scholarship in 
German: D. S. Ogden (Bingley Grammar School). College Scholarship in M 
matics: E. E. Keens (Loughton County High School) Exhibitions (Botany) : 
F J. Garrad (Paddington and Maida Vale High School); A. E. Sharp (Prince 
enry's Grammar School, Evesham) ; (Classics) : M. E. Campbell (Portsmouth 
High School) i (English) : V. M. E. Hill (St. Albans High School); G. Williams 
(Dr. Williams' School, Dolgelley) ; (French) : J. Gill (Watford Grammar School) ; 
P. J. O. Rolph (Ilford County High School); A. Samways (Cardiff High School); 
H. Tho (Eastbourne High School); E. M. Shaw (Northampton School for 
Girls); (Qerman) : D. E. Edmonds (St. Leonards School, St. ews); (Mathe- 
matics): G. M. Harvey (Varndean School for Girls, Brighton); L. M. Hirons 
(King's High School for Girls, Warwick); A. M. F. Lloyd (Canton High School, 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Samuel Gratrix Entrance Scholarships (C100 per annum for three pres 
R. J. Loosmore and L. Rose (Manchester Grammar School). Minor Scholarshi 
(£50 per annum for three years): A. C. W. Maycock (Manchester Grammar School); 

£40 per annum for three years): A. H. Brooks (Manchester Grammar School). 

hools Entrance Scholarship (/50 per annum for three years): B. Povah (Leigh 
Girls Grammar School). Scholarship (£40 per annum for two 5 
E. L. Armitage (Doncaster Grammar School). Jones History Scholarship (£40 

r annum for two years): F. Spencer (Burnage Municipal High School for Boys). 

ulme Scholarship (/35 per annum for three years): J. Higson (Alderman Wood 
Secondary School, Co. Durham). Gharles Robinson Scholarship ({30 per annum 
for three years): I. F. Nicolson (Burnage Municipal High School for Boys) 
Theodores Exhibition (/20 annum for three years): P. Dickinson (Penistone 
Grammar School). Derby Entrance Scholarship (/25 per annum for three years): 
J. E. Batey (Consett Secondary School, Co. Durham). William Kirtley Scholar- 
SMP (C70 per annum for three years): W. J. Hodgkinson (Leigh Grammar School). 
M w Kirtley Scholarship ({60 per annum for three eara: J. €. Gladman 
(Varndean School for Boys, Brighton). Beckwith Scholarships (/60 per annum 
for three years): A. A. Howell (Hingley and Abram Grammar School) and 
E. Bolton (Manchester Central High School for Boys). Entrance Scholarship in 
Sciences (/50 per annum for three years): E. Shepherd (Leigh Grammar School). 
Bythway Scholarship (£45 per annum for three years): C. R. Colley (Manchester 
Grammar School). Barnikel Scholarship (/25 per annum for three years): B. H. 
Howard (Manchester Central High School for Boys). James Gaskill Scholarship 
(£35 per annum for two years) : divided between S. Oleesky (Manchester Central 
High School for Boys) and G. H. Watson (Hulme Grammar School, Oldham). 
Kiddie Scholarship (/50 per annum for three years): A. J. Taylor (Manchester 
Grammar School). Stead Scholarship (/35 per annum for three years): H. H. 
Caldwell (Hindley and Abram Grammar School). John Russell Medical Scholar- 
ship (/45 annum for one year): divided between S. Olecsky (Manchester 
Central High School for Boys) and G. H. Watson (Hulme Grammar School, 
Oldham). Knowles Music Scholarship (/50 per annum for three years): M. 
Wardle (Manchester Central High School for Girls). Adams Scholarship (/50 

r annum for three years): E. E. Wood (Queen Mary School, Lytham). Dora 

uir Scholarship (/30 per annum for three years) : W. M. Arkless (Bede Collegiate 
Girls' School, Sunderland). Stalybridge Scholarship (€25 per annum for three 

ears): W. Waine (Hyde County Secondary School). William Simpson Exhibi- 

on (£25 per annum for three years): D. G. Berry (John Bright County School, 
Llandudno). Alice Fay Exhibition (£25 annum for three years): D. M. 
Williamson (Hyde County School). illiam Hulme Bursaries (£40 per annum 
for three years) : B. Povah (Leigh Girls’ Grammar School) ; (£30): J. C. Gladman 
(Varndean Secondary School for Boys, Brighton); W. J. Hodgkinson (Leigh 
Grammar School); (£20): R. E. Davies (Manchester Grammar School). Universi 
Scholarships fer Women “ 1918 Fund": B. Povah (Leigh Girls’ Grammar 
School); (£30 annum for three years): G. W. M. Lloyd (Bell’s Grammar 
School, Coleford, Glos.) ; (£20 per annum for three years): W. M. Arkless (Bede 
Collegiate Girls’ School, Sunderland). 

Ashburne Hall. Katharine Romilly Scholarship (£45 per annum for three years): 
L. Higham (Hindley and Abram Grammar School). 

Ellis Liwyd Jones Hall. Honorary Scholarship: M. Langford (Dudley Girls’ 
High School) Mall Scholarship (/20 per annum for three years): A. Wallwork 
(Hindley and Abram Grammar School); (£15 per annum for three years): E. 
Jepson (Glossop Grammar School). 

Hume Hall. Exhibition (Mathematics) : E. G. Mallalieu (Hymers College, 


Hull). 
BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 


War Memoriai Scholarship in Modern Subjects. —N. G. Foulkes (Gresham's 
School, Holt). Newman Exhibition in Modern Subjects : C. T. Stratton (Brockley 
County School) Waiter Galpin Scholarship: A. O'N. Willcox (Poole Grammar 
School). Sebag Monteftore Scholarship (Classics) : P. F. S. Jones (Clifton College, 


Bristol). 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Exhibition (Science): V. H. Wheble (Dulwich College). Open Scholarship 
(Classics): R. M. Genders (King Edward's School, Birmingham). 
EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Exhibitions (Mistery): R. G. Clarke and W. S. Pears (Clifton College, Bristol) 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Exhibition (Madern Languages) : F. J. Atkinson (Dulwich College). 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Scholarship (Science): A. G. B. Colton (Dulwich College). 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Exhibition (Modern History): J. P. Cooper (King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham). Acadomical Olerkship : M. L. Hughes (Eltham College, London). 
MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Post Masterships (Modern History): D. J. Pavton-Smith (King Edward's 
School, Birmingham); (Classics): R. W. Jakeman (King Edward's School, 


Birmingham). 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD 
R. C. Sherriff Scholarship (English 9 RA B. Bamborough (Haber- 
dashers’ Aske's School, Hampstead). Open Scholarships (Modern Subjects) : 
E. J. Heath (Queen Mary's School, Walsall); A. A. Golds (Macclesfield Grammar 
School) Open Exhibition (Modern Subjects) : R. S. Hope (Henry Thornton 
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School, Clapham). Open Exhibitien (Classics): G. R. M. Kydd (King Edward's 
School, Birmingham). 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Open Scholarship (Natural Sciences) (/100 per annum): J. B. Birks (Wallasey 
Grammar School, Cheshire). Neale Scholarship (Modern Languages): L. M. 
Dobson (Clifton College, Bristol) Nene Exhibition (Classics): R. S. Peters 
(Clifton College, Bristol) Hastings Schelarship (Natural Science): A. Walker 
(Wakefield Grammar School.) 


ST. HILDA'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Scholarshi 
St ; (Natural 


A. M. Taylor (Ki 
J. M. Taylor (Hig 
Kensington High School) Derethea 
heitenham Ladies’ College (History) : H. P. Mulcahy-Morgan. Open Exhibitions 
History) : E. J. Burbidge (Surbiton High School); (Natural Sciences) : E. M. Hele 
ood Grammar School, Bristol); (History): B. M. Hobbs (Kendrick 
Girls' School, Reading) and P. M. K. Hyde (Sydenham County 5 School) ; 
(French): E. J. Jones (Bassaleg Secondary School, Mon.); (German and French: : 
E. S. (South Hampstead High School); (Engtish) : B. S. Tuliett 
Reading). Lilian Blake Exhibition for candidates from 


e Newport Ma Each) B. Allan 
ool for 8, „Mon.); nglish) : B. Allan 
Beale Scholarship 


ent). 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Exhibition (English) : R. I. Sharrock (Wakefield Grammar School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Minor Scholarship (Modern aded dI P. A. Newnham (King Edward's 
School, Birmingham). Freesten Schel p (Classics) : C. H. Wilson (Wakefield 


Grammar School). 
UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Major Open Scholarships ({50 per annum and remission of tuition fees): £. 
Alderson (Guisborough Grammar School); G. E. G. Mattingley N 
School for Boys); F. L. Dodd (King Edward VI School, Stafford). antage 
Scholarship (/80 per annum): J. F. Johnson (Itchen Secondary School, 
Southampton). $t Andrew's Hall Scholarship (£60 per annum): L. M. Strutt 
(Penistone Grammar School). Minor Open Scholarships (remission of tuition 
fees): A. B. Plumridge (Royal Grammar School, High Wycombe); R. H. 
Shephard (Eggar’s Grammar School, Alton); D. Snow (Battersea Grammar 
School). Stansfield Scholarship ({35 per annum): B. A. Green (Parliament Hill 
School, Highgate). 8. B. Stevens Schelarship ({30 per annum and remission of 
tuition fees): J. M. Rees-Roberts (Kendrick Girls’ School, Reading). 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Edgar Allen Scholarship: M. S. Gallimore (Girls! High School, Sheffield). 
Ezra Hounsfield Linley Scholarship (Science): J. H. Woodhead (Wakerncld 
Grammar School). 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships ({100 per annum for three or four 
years): T. B. Adam (High School of Stirling); S. Bayne (Bell-Baxter Schoul, 
Cupar); R. P. Chesworth (Manchester Grammar School); G. L. Price (Trinity 
College, Glenalmond); A. Young (Carlisle Grammar School). Montrose Rex- 
dential Entrance Scholarship (£100 per annum for three or four years): J. M. Ross 
(Blairgowrie Secondary School). Ramsay Residentiai Entrance Scholarship (£100 
per annum for three or four years): F. S. Miles (Daniel Stewart’s College, 
Edinburgh). Matheson Residential Exhibition (C70 per annum for three or four 
years): H. W. Davidson (Dollar Academy). holarships renewed for a fourth 

ar (£100): D. C. Elliot, J. W. Orr, I. B. Watt, J. M. Fearn; (£70): I. S. Young. 

eundation Bursary (/30 for four years and Grant of £20): A. B. Simpson 
(Buckhaven High School). Russeil Bursary (/50 for four years): H.C. Mackenzie 
(Wick High School). Taylour Thomson Bursaries (/50 for four years): W. I.. 
Wilson (George Heriot's School); W. M. Mackay (Harris Academy, Dundec!; 
W. Robertson (Forfar Academy); (40 for four years): J. Jack (Buckhaven 
High School); R. D. H. Murdoch (Trinity College, Glenalmond). Cheape Bu 
(£35 for three years): J. C. Halliday (Bell-Baxter School). Glondee and Maxwell 
Bursary ({34 for three years): A. K. Rothnie (Montrose Academy). Tayleur 
Thomson (Medical) Bursary ({40 for five years): W. M. Ross (Bell-Baxter School]: 
Taylour Thomson Bursary (£30 for three years): J. B. Foreman (Montrose 
Academy). Murray 1 (230 for four years): J. M. Brown (High School of 
Stirling). Malcolm (Medical) Bursary (£40 for five years): G. Rankine (Morgan 
Academy). Foundation Bursary (£20 for four years): R. Born (St. Brandon's 
School, Bristol) Bruce Bursary (130 for three years): I. F. Sanderson (Grove 
Academy). Duncan Bursary (/20 for four years): J. G. Stewart (Peterhead 
Academy). Yeaman and Gray Bursary (£18 for four years): A. Parker (Waid 
Academy). Pyper Bu £13 for four years): J. H. B. Wilson (Perth Acadewvi. 
Taylour Thomson (Medical) Bursaries (£30 for five years) : S. M. Allardice (Foriar 
Academy); (£30 for three years): E. J. Rounthwaite (St. Leonard's School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
Post-Graduate Research Awards 


University Studentships (£100) : L C. Courtman, E. Jones, A. C. S. Pindar, 
B. Rees and D. M. Smith. Sir John Williams Studentship (£100): D. Jenkins. 
Thomas Davies Scholarship (£70): T. E. Williams. Sir John Williams Schelarsbips 
(£70): E. G. Evans; (£60): I.. S. Andrews and G. M. Griffiths. Keeling Scholar- 
ship (£50): W. M. Meredith. John Francis Scholarships (C40): T. V. Davies and 
G. R. Richards. Gregynog Grants (£30): M. Clement and G. Jones. Themas 
Stephens Scholarship (25): T. V. Michael. 


Entrance Scholarshipe 


David Davies Scholarship (/40): M. LI. T. Thomas (Penygroes County School). 
Price Davies Scholarships (£25): D. Williams (Caernarvon County ool) and 
J. M. D. Rogers (Wrexham County School). Rendel Memorial Scholarship (25): 
M. Morgan (Haverfordwest County ER Keeling 3 R. G. 
Evans (Cyfarthfa Castle Secondary School). Oommercial Travellers Scholarship 
(£20): N. Williams (Rhyl County School). Sir Alfred Jones Scholarshi 20): 
W. L. Jones (Mountain Ash County School) and D. A. Anthony ( iff Hich 
School) Pritchard Scholarship (/17): M. E. W. Hughes (Welshpool County 
School) Mold Eisteddfod Scholarship (£17) : R. D. McAdam (Cowbridge Grammar 


School) Brereton Scholarship (/10): L. A. Evans (Mountain Ash County 

School). ur n Thomas Scholarship (4/50): G. M. Treharne (Ogmore Secondary 

e R. H. Richards Scholarship (£40): I. R. Davies (Llandyssul County 
ool). 


Robert Bryan Music Scholarship 645 : W. E. Walters (Milford Haven 
County School) David Morgan Thomas of Caterham Memoria Scholarship (£25) : 
J. E. B. Evans (Bridgend County Scholarship). Sir Alfred Jenes Scholarships 
(£20): D. R. Jones and W. L. D. Ravenhill (Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, 
Carmarthen). Elizabeth Davies (Brynteifi) Scholarship (C20): M. Davies (Amman 
Valley County School) Elis Eyton Exhibition (/10): B. P. Francis (Friar's 
School, Bangor). Edward Jones Scholarship (/20) : A. M. Williams (Aberystwyth 
County School) Cynddelw Welsh Scholarship (/21): J. L. Lewis. 
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2. SCHOOLS 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 

Alfred Smith Scholarship: A. A. Whitaker (Mr. T. Darcy Yeo, Alcuin House 
School, Stanmore, Middlesex). Junier Piatt Scholarships : P. A. Osmond (Messrs. 
K. T. Leighton and G. C. N. Grundy, Feltonfleet, Cobham, Surrey) ; J. K. Waddell, 
(Mr. A. V. C. Moore, Wavertree, Horle , Surrey); J. M. Kensington (Mr. W. D. 
Rogers, Belmont House School, Blackheath, S.E. 3). Exhibitions: P. J. St. B. 
Green (Mr. H. M. Bayley, Aylesford House, St. Albans); E. A. Van den Bergh 
(Mr. B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, Kent). 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Open Scholarship (50 guineas annum for three years) : E. Quigey (The Mount 
School, York). ia ES : EA 
APPLEBY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


** Sir James Whitehead '" Boarding Scholarships (C30 per annum): W. V. 
Lancaster (Northwich, Cheshire) ; (/20 per annum) : J. D. Thornton (Bampton, 
Westmorland). 


ARDINGLY COLLEGE 


Scholarships: M. L. Bickle (Beacon School, Teignmouth); G. W. Catmur, 
3 House, Bognor); H. A. Cowie (The Abbey, Beckenham); C. V. 
Jackson (St. 


Nicholas's, Littlehampton); D. Keil (Ardingly College); P. R. 
White (The Mall, Twickenham). 


ASHVILLE COLLEGE, HARROGATE 
Duckworth Scholarship: E. R. Thompson (Shipley). Entrance Scholarships : 
G. Cooper (Market Rasen) ; G. Wilson (Morecambe). Exhibitions: D. Kirkman 
Hull); D. H. Swift (Middlesbrough); J. Hartley (Castleford) ; G. Haithwaite 


(Surrey). 
BADMINTON SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarship: Anne W. Christie (Mr. A. M. Harrison, The Downs' 
School, Charlton House, Portbury, Somerset). 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE, OLD WINDSOR 

Open Scholarships: C. C. C. Porri (Salesian School, Farnborough); N. Sydney 
Smith (Harcourt School, Andover) ; J. Webber (Chartridge Hill House, Chesham). 
Other Scholarships: R. N. Baseden (St. Anthony's, Eastbourne); H. McNair 
Jones (St. Anthony's, Eastbourne). Exhibition : B. E. Wallis (Holyrood School, 
Bognor Regis). 

BEDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD, HANTS 
Schelarships (/(50): M. Crosley (Bedales Junior School); (£50): P. Brown 


(Bedales Junior School) ; (£40): R. Boxer (The Girls' Grammar School, Watford) 
and R. Bray (Stafford's School, Harrow Weald). 


BEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST 
Schelarshipe: I. MacFarlan (New Holt School, Alverstoke, Hants.) and 
R. Cartman (private tuition). Exhibitions : J. Peet (Swanbourne House School, 
Bletchley, Bucks.); P. Hardcastle (private tuition). 


BEMBRIDGE SCHOOL, I.W. 
Entrance Scholarship: N. H. T. Miseroy (Mr. W. C. Hughes, Park School, 


Ilford). 
BENENDEN SCHOOL 
Schelarshipe : Patricia Cook (Dragon School, Oxford, and Benenden); Mary 
Haigh (Parkfield, Horsham); Joan Pring (St. Helen's, Vanbrugh Park, Black- 
heath). Exhibition : Elizabeth Lockhart (St. David's, Englefield Green). 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Open Scholarship ((80 per annum for three years): B. H. Bird (Whalley Range 
High School, Manchester). 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 

Methuen Scholarships (C60): P. A. Harrison (Mr. H. R. Fussell, Southey Hall, 
Bookham); B. H. M. Jones (Mr. A. V. C. Moore, Wavertree, Horley). Methuen 
Exhibitions (/40): P. L. Elliott (Mr. I. Stuart, Hill Crest, Frinton); (£30): 
E. R. S. Fifoot (Berkhamsted Junior School, late the Dragon School, Oxford). 
incent Scholarships: T. J. King, P. Handley, J. A. Long and D. H. Ruddy. 
Foundation Scholarships : O. E. Mott, J. D. St. Aubyn, P. C. Gibbs, A. F. Edwards, 
W. J. R. Harvey, P. Bradford, J. L. Silly, H. W. Lawrence and T. F. Wise. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


New Open Scholarship (/21 per annum for four years): Elizabeth Mary Vines 
(Berkhamsted School for Girls). 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarship : H. F. Lewis (Mostyn House School, Parkgate). Entrance 
Scholarship and Governor's '' Scholarship divided: W. R. L. Ball (Kingsmead 
School, Hoylake) and P. N. Wood (Birkenhead Institute). “ Hind ” Scholarship : 
K. G. Roberts (Elleray School, Wallasey). 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE 

Scholarships: J. C. Ward (High School for Boys, Westcliff-on-Sea) ; J. D. 
Chinnery (Bishop's Stortford College Preparatory School); D. S. Collett (Carn 
Brea Preparatory School, Bromlev, Kent); K. M. Harre (Bishop's Stortford 
College Preparatory School). Exhibitions: C. A. Martin (Bishop's Stortford 
College . School); W. H. Garwood (Bishop’s Stortford College Pre- 
paratory ool); M. A. Castle (Bishop’s Stortford College Preparatory School). 
Halley Stewart Scholarship: W. B. G. Hodgson (Bishop's Stortford College 
Preparatory School). 


BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL 
Junior Entrance Scholarship: P. V. Coleman. Maud Adams Exhibition : 


M. Parsons. 
BLOXHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarships (/80) : L. D. Wigg (Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulfram's, Bournemouth); 
150): P. G. Edgerley (Mr. C. E. Averill, Thorpe House, Gerrard's Cross); D. W. A. 
Pearson (Colonel W. H. Colley, St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green) and G. E. Mead 
(Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulfram's, Bournemouth); (/30): C. W. Rowland (the 
Rev. D. Campbell-Miller, Magnus School, Newark) ; S. L. Hill (Bloxham School) ; 
and A. D. Mew (Mr. C. R. Bloy, Banister School, Southampton). 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL 


Popham Dicken Scholarship (/100 per annum): J. A. Neider (Mr. H. D. Stephen- 
Evans, St. Aubyn's, Tiverton, and Blundell's School). Temple Scholarships (/50 
per annum): J. E. S. Russell (Messrs. Sealy, Lyon and Storey, Fonthill, East 
Grinstead) ; H. J. F. Jones (Mr. G. B. Bec, Eversley School, Southwold). Thornton 
Scholarship (£50 per annum): P. M. H. Kelly (Mr. A. R. Crosthwaite, Upcott 
House, Okehampton, and Blundell's School). Exhibitions (/30 per annum): 
R. K. Smyth-Osbourne (Mr. W. W. Johnstone-Wilson, Ashampstead, Seaford) ; 
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P. Emrys-Jones (Mr. I. Owen Williams, Tre-Arddur House, Anglesea); A. B. 
Macdonald (Mr. R. D. Bastable, Probus School, Probus, Cornwall); J. A. 
Reynolds (Messrs. Drought and Shuttleworth, Eastman's School, Southsea).; 
C. J. N. Lowe (Mr. W. W. Twyne, Parkfield, Sefton Park, Liverpool); J. R. D. 
Harvey (Mr. F. L. Green, Montpelier School, Paignton); C. E. D. Hearn (Sir B. 
Brodie and Mr. Prosser Evans, Holyrood School, Bognor Regis). Day Bey 
Exhibitions: R. W. H. Lockyer and D. P. Duffin (Tiverton Middle School). 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 
Scholarship (/100): J. E. Digby (The Beacon, Bexhill-on-Sea) ; (£30): B. K. 
Madden (Mr. C. L. Macdonald, Amesbury School, Hindhead, Surrey). 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships : G. J. R. Clarke (Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen, Brighton College 
Preparatory School, Lewes Crescent, Brighton); H. P. Farrar (Mr. G. C. Beall, 
St. Christopher's School, Hove) ; D. S. H. Griffiths (Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen, 
Brighton College Preparatory School, Lewes Crescent, Brighton) ; P. D. Hutchinson 
(Mr. R. A. A. Beresford, Lydgate House, Hunstanton); A. D. Mew (Mr. C. R. 
Bloy, Banister School, Southampton); A. Milkine (Mr. P. Griffith, The Hall, 
Cheshunt); P. A. Ravenshear (Mr. K. T. Leighton, Feltonfleet, Cobham). 
Exhibitions : E. M. F. Barker (Mr. P. Newton, St. Peter's Court, Burgess Hill) ; 
G. J. D. Brookes (Messrs. Hayward and Manning, Wykeham House, Worthing) ; 
P. L. Clegg (Mr. C. E. Crump, Clare House, Beckenham ; M. Trounce (Mr. P. 
Griffith, The Hall, Cheshunt). Qiil Memorial Scholarships: R. J. E. Bavin 
eal Arnold and Gaussen, Brighton College Preparatory School); R. A. Eeles 
Major C. M. Phillips, Prestonville School, Brighton). Gill Memorial Exhibitions : 
P. L. Clegg and P. F. Hackwood (Mr. C. E. Crump, Clare House School, Becken- 
ham); M. A. S. Marchant (Mr. E. L. Maunsell, Eardenstowe, Wisborough Green, 
Sussex); P. A. M. Vauqulin (Mr. H. R. Yates, Wootten Court, near Canterbury). 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships : I. D. I,. Glidewell (Bromsgrove School) ; L. A. D. Harrod 
(Rev. K. Swallow, Preparatory School, Coventry) ; K. G. Buy (Messrs. Inglis and 
Walker, Lanesborough Preparatory School, Guildford); M. H. Hall (Mr. H. W. 
Whitehead, Chafyn Grove School, Salisbury); G. P. James (Rev. K. Swallow, 
Preparatory School, Coventry). Music Scholarship: D. H. Paul (Loughborough 
Grammar School) Major Exhibitions: F. C. R. Martin (Rev. R. Wontner, 
St. Giles School, St. Leonards-on-Sea); P. N. V. Newsome (Messrs. Olive and 
Batterbury, Rokeby School, The Downs, Wimbledon). Foundation Scholarships : 
N. T. Quinney (Mr. G. L. Wa.ler (Finstall Park, Bromsgrove); R. M. Haines 
(Mr. M. Cork, St. Michael's School, Otford Court, Kent). 


BRYANSTON SCHOOL 


Scholarships (C70): W. A. A. Beamish (Mr. G. Hoyland, The Downs Schoos, 
Colwall, Malvern); D. A. Scutt (Mr. W. E. Sealy, Fonthill, East Grinstead, 
Sussex) ; (£60): M. W. Eve (Mr. H. J. Salwey, The Pilgrims’ School, Winchester) ; 
Music Scholarship ({40): D. H. Till. Blandferd Grammar School Scholarship 
(£150): R. Greenfield. Exhibitions (£50): N. G. Bagnall (Mr. A. H. Long, Warden 
House, Upper Deal); J. C. Marris (Mr. G. A. Wathen, The Hall, Crossfield 
Road, Hampstead) ; (/10): J.S. M. Munro (Mr. A. Howard Evans, Betteshanger, 
Eastry, Kent); m B. E. L. Thompson (Mr. G. Hoyland, The Downs School, 
Colwall, Malvern). Bursaries (Major): J. O. Cole (Mr. C. G. Stansbury, Western 
Province Preparatory School, Claremont); P. M. Olver (Mr. A. É. Lynam, 
Dragon School, Oxford) ; P. D. Barnitt (J. Engleheart, Moffats, Hatfield, Herts.) ; 
R. G. Bagnall (Mr. A. H. Long, Warden House, Upper Deal). (Miner): D. R. 
Bangham (Mr. G. Hoyland, The Downs School, Colwall); A. B. Davies (Seaford 
House, Littlehampton) ; I. S. Gordon-Brown (Mr. W. R. Seagrove, Normansal, 
Seaford); J. W. Macleod (Mr. G. Hoyland, The Downs School, Colwall, Malvern). 


CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST 


Junior Scholarships for three years : G. W. Bond (Mr. S. W. V. Sutton, Campbell 
College Preparatory School); W. E. Flewett (Campbell College) ; W. N. McAdam 
(Newry Intermediate School); G. F. Magee (Campbell College); M. F. Scott 
(Mr. E. P. Hewetson, The Craig, Windermere). Exhibitions : E. C. L. Dunne 
(Campbell College Preparatory School); W. J. McDowell (Campbell College). 


CANFORD SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships : D. Cooper (Messrs. Brewer, Turner and Ree, Chesterton, 
Seaford, Sussex); J. B. Winter-Lotimer (Mr. H. J. O. Marshall, Carn Brea, 
Bromley, Kent); N. M. Banton (Messrs. Fewings, Bryan and Browne, 
St. Andrew's, Eastbourne); K. H. Buckley (Mr. J. Lamb, Hailey School, 
Bournemouth); A. Paton (under 141) (Messrs. Wilcox and Noble, Alleyn Court 
Preparatory School, Westcliff-on-Sea) ; R. F. Thompson (Mr. A. M. Wheeler, 
Cumnor House School, South Croydon); I.. H. Migotti (Mr. J. C. Robinson, 
Soberton Towers, Hants.). Drawing Scholarship : P. C. Mellett (Messrs. Gladstone 
and Leman, Eaton House School, Eaton Gate, London, S.W. 1). Musie 
Scholarship; D. W. L. White (Mr. R. J. Buisseret. St. Joseph's College, Totland 
Bay, IW.) Exhibitions : W. Ackroyd (Mr. Paul Griffith, The Hall, Cheshunt, 
Herts.); J. Day (Mr. S. L. Allan, Kingwell Court, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts.) ; 
M. E. Lane (Canford School) ; D. L. C. Pike (Messrs. Walters and Long, Uplands 
House, Buchan Hill, near Crawley); M. B. Sarson (Canford School). 


CHARTERHOUSE 


Junior Scholarships : P. M. Green (Mr. M. P. B. Hoare, Streete Court, Westgate); 
P. J. M. Trollope (Mr. G. F. Cameron, Lambrook, Bracknell); H. E. Wilkinson 
(Mr. C. M. Thomas, Cheltonia College, Streatham) ; H. T. Verry (Mr. H. J. Salwey, 
The Pilgrim's, Winchester); P. K. Drury (Mr. C. A. Ranger, Pinewood, Farn- 
borough); R. W. Holder (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley, Southwold); R. D. W. 
Romanis (the Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield, Liphook) ; F. J. Whitworth (Mr. C. D. E. 
Dewé, Allen House, Hook Heath, Woking) ; C. T. A. Ray (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman. 
Winchester House, Brackley); G. Gibbon (Mr. G. L. Robathan, Brightlands, 
Newnham); S. Gratwick (Mr. C. E. Crump, Clare House, Beckenham); J. M. 
Ellis (Mr. L. W. Herries, The Grange, Eastbourne) ; B. R. J. Walker (Mr. C. 
Walford, Homefield, Sutton). Reginald and Maurice Bean Scholarship.—J. E. 
Powell-Jones (Mr. E. S. Workman, Copthorne, Sussex). 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships (Music and Classics) (/100): A. G. Lambert (James of 
Hereford Scholar) (Mr. J. W. Webb-Jones, St. George's School, Windsor Castle, 
Berks ; (Classics) (/50) : R. St. John Buxton (Girardót Scholar) (Mr. R. V. Barker 
Mill, Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex; (General) (£80): G. G. Campbell (Francis 
Wyllie Scholar) (Mr. H. A. Falkner, St. Peter's, Exmouth); H. S. Proudlock 
(Southwood Scholar) (Major C. F. C. Letts, Oakley Hall, Cirencester) ; 
(Classics) (£70): N. A. H. Campbell (Mr. G. R. 9 poe. The Grange, Stevenage). 
(This includes an Old Cheltonian Scholarship of £20.) Entrance Exhibitions 
(General) (£60): A. R. C. Campbell (Dobson Exhibitioner) (Mr. L. I.. C. Evans, 
Swanbourne House School, Winslow, eae © (Mathematics) (£60): J. R Fischel 
(Mr. G. A. Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead ; (General) (£50): G. J. Chambers (Mr. K. 
Harding, St. Bede’s, Eastbourne; (Languages and Musie) (£50): H. O. Rich- 
heimer (Mr. J. Lamb, Hailey School, Bournemouth West); (Mathematics) (£45) : 
R. H. Wright (Jex-Blake Exhibitioner) (Captain W. W. J. Wilson, Ashampstead 
Seaford). R. A. M. C. Scholarship (/50): W. O. C. Young (Mr. C. G. Gordon- 
Brierley, Bigshotte, Wokingham). Old Cheltonian Exhibition (£20): J. M. 
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Hodson (Major C. F. C. Letts, Oakley Hall, Cirencester). 
(Medern guages) (£70): A. J. Neame (formerly Lieut.-Col. G. F. W. Anson, 
Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea: (Classics) (60): J. C. Lancaster, Junior School, 
Cheltenham). Home Exhibitions (Mathematics) (£40): G. K. Johnston (formerly 
Mr. A. Dudley-Smith, Holmleigh, Buxton); (General) (C40): J. S. L. Marjoribanks 
(formerly Mr. H. R. Yates, Wootton Court, near Canterbury ; C. E. Baker (Junior 


School, Cheltenham). For day boys the actual value is two-fifths of the nominal 
value shown above. 


CHELTENHAM LADIES COLLEGE 


Leaving Scholarships (£50 per annum for three years): P. M. L. Carter (at 
Newnham College, Cambridge); A. B. Coster (at Girton College, Cambridge) ; 
(£40 per annum for three years): S. E. Wood (at Newnham College); (£25 per 
annum for three years): E. C. J. Gibson (at Newnham College). Hay Scholarship 
(£40 per annum): H. P. Mulcahy-Morgan (at St. Hilda's College, Oxford). 

agazine Scholarship (£25 per annum for three years): G. E. Davies (at St. Hugh's 


College, Oxford). 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 


Scholarships : M. Barradell (Tollington School, Muswell Hill); J. M. F. 
Birmingham (King's College, Wimbledon) ; M. J. Bridges (Parkway Junior School, 
Welwyn); B. Creamer (City of London Freemen's School, Ashtead Park, Surrey); 
D. P. Crease (Bromley Road J.M. School, Beckenham) ; J. J. C. Day (Northbrook 
C. E. School, Lee, S. E.); M. Hatwell (Brampton Road School, Bexlesheath, 
Kent); R. F. Stacey (Durston House School, Ealing) ; R. S. W. Walker (Bromley 
County School); J. G. R. Williams (Hove High School); J. Brodie (Clapham High 
School); R. M. Cameron (Queen Eiizabeth's Grammar School, Burnet); P. C. 
Humphries (Kensington High School); P. Moloney (St. Katharine's School, 
Wantace); P. M. Robertson (Sutton Hich School); M. Y. Stant (Sir John 
Deane's Grammar School, Northwich); S. Tello (Burlington School, Wood Lane, 
Hammersmith); P. M. Watts (Causeway School, Horsham); B. R. Wilson 
(Hampstead Garden Suburb School). 


CLAYESMORE SCHOOL 


Major Scholarships : T. L. Bradbeer (Mr. R. A. L. Everett, Clayesmore Prepara- 
tory School, Charlton Marshall, Blandford, Dorset); G. F. Bryant (Mr. A. Bruce 
Anderson, Belmont School, Dorking); L. H. Pimm ; I.. Schaffer (Mr. R. A. I.. 
Everett, Clayesmore Preparatory School, Charlton Marshall. Blandford, Dorset). 
Minor Scholarships : A. Clifford (Mr. K. V. Beach, Kilvington Hall, Enfield Chase) ; 
C. W. Farrow (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, the Abbey School, Beckenham); B. G. 
Simpson (Mr. Herbert Braby, Pennthorpe School, Chislehurst, Kent); E. C. M. 
Thomas (Mr. E. W. Malden, St. Anselm’s School, Croydon); D. A. J. de Witt 
(Mr. T. E. Winslow, South Lodge Preparatory School, Sawbridgeworth). 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships (£100): A. H. Laxton (Mr. K. A. Moresby, Colchester House 
Clifton); F. R. Barratt (Mr. F. J. Oberlé, Boys’ High School, Durban); D. W. F 
Hallam (W. II. S. Laxton Scholar) (the Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean Hall, 
Brighton); (£80): J. D. Marsh (Mr. T. S. Wheildon-Brown, Terra Nova, Birk 
dale); T. J. O. Hickey (Norman Cook Scholar) (Messrs. Cameron and Forbes, 
Lambrook, Bracknell); (£60): W. R. Bradford (Mr. F. W. Andrews, Picket Post, 
near Ringwood) ; N. B. Finter (Louisa Percival Scholar) (Clifton College); (£10): 
A. G. F. Ilall- Davis (Mr. T. S. Wheildon-Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale); T. B. 
Edwards (Clifton College Preparatory School); P. J. Lloyd (Mr. R. Corbett, The 
Old Malthouse, Langton Matravers). Music Scholarship (£70): G. W. Brown 
(the Rev. E. E. Roberts, Cathedral Choir School, Oxford). Old Cliftonian Scholar- 
ship (£35): R. Arrowsmith-Brown (Mr. G. Meakin, Sandle Manor, Fordingbridge). 
e m School Scholarship (/25) : B. R. D. Clarke (Clifton College Preparatory 
School) Exhibitions (£25): J. A. Goodchap (Mr. A. M. Harrison, The Downs 
School, Portbury); E. R. Lloyd (Mr. R. Corbett, The Old Malthouse, Langton 
Matravers); J. W. V. Palmer (Messrs. Neligan and Burton, Broadwater Manor 
House, Worthing) ; A. Phillips (Messrs. Lord and Bowden, Westbourne House, 


Penarth). 
CRANBROOK SCHOOL 


Scholarships (£75): J. Q. McMaster (the Rev. C. E. Squire, Little Appley, 
Ryde, I.W.); (£50): P. Brett (Cranbrook School and Mr. A. Howard Linford, 
Downsend, Leatherhead): A. M. James (Mr. C. Walford, Homeſield School, 
Sutton; (£40): M. C. Gilbert (Cranbrook School); A. Easterfield (Mr. E. M. 
Lawford, Bassets, Farnborough, Kent) ; (£30): R. E. Groves (Captain F. Morgan, 
Ash-Eton, Folkestone). Exhibitions (/25): R. Gerrard (Mr. A. M. Brummell 
Hicks, Merrion House, Sedlescombe, Sussex) and J. G. Phillips (Mr. E: T. Davis, 
Parkside School, East Horsley, Surrey). 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 


Scholarships : D. K. Tucker (Major F. K. Norman, The New Beacon, Sevenoaks); 
R. Hannah (Mr. C. F. Greenwood, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury) ; H. F. Mason (Cran- 
leigh School and Mr. J. W. Webh-Jones, St. George's School, Windsor). 
Exhibitions : W. A. Beaumont (Mr. T. B. Littlewood, Terrington Hall, Yorkshire) ; 
A. P. St. John (Mr. C. II. T. Hayman, The Manor House, Brackley); C. F. 
Dashwood (Cranleigh School and the late Mr. W. Edgar Jackes, St. Dunstan's, 
West Worthing) ; O. C. Craske (Mr. S. P. M. Leake, Dulwich Colleze Preparatory 
School); J. B. Turtle (Mr. I,. L. C. Evans, Swanbourne House, Winslow, Bucks.). 
Music Scholarship: J. P. West-Taylor (Cranleigh School and Mr. J. W. Webb- 
Jones, St. George's School, Windsor. Music Exhibition : J. E. E. Frew (Mr. G. S. 
Butler, Winchester Lodge, Torquay). 


DAVIES'S 
Foundation Scholarships (£200): A. Little (Lysmore Village Road, Oxton 
Birkenhead) and H. Brooksbank (Twyning Farm, Tewkesbury, Gloucester). 
Bursaries (40): S. Mandelkorn (29 Lancaster Grove, London, N.W.3) and 
A. Valpy (37 Southgate Road, Potters Bar). 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


Scholarships ({60): J. R. Blyth (Mr. B. H. Molony, Stroud School, Haslemere) ; 
E. R. Evans (Mr. C. M. Glover, Norfolk House, Beaconsticld). Exhibitions: 
M. H. Struthers (The Grammar School, Tewkesbury); R. B. Reeve (The High 
School, Swindon) ; A. G. W. Rees (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School). 
Scholarship incroased : G. I.. Harrison (Dean Close School, tormerly Mr. E. C. S. 
Everard, Winterdyne School, Birkdale, Southport, Lancs.). i 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


Major Scholarships : D. V. Gaulter (the Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone College 
Preparatory School); M. J. Foizey (Denstone College); D. B. Braun (Mr. C. M. 
Glover, Norfolk House, Beaconsficld). Miner Scholarships : J. D. Slater (Denstone 
College); D. W. Dawson (Captain C. F. Greenwood, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury) ; 
J. A. Skinner (Denstone College): D. F. Mant (Denstone College); R. Green 
(Miss Lodge, Bow School, Durham) ; C. V. Hollingsworth (the Rev. H. S. Barber, 
Denstone College Preparatory School). Sons of Clergy Scholarships (Major): 
C. E. Gilbert (Mr. T. J. E. Sewell, Old Buckenham Hall, Norfolk); C. J. S. French 

Miss Lodge, Bow School, Durham); (Minor): T. G. Butfey (Denstone College). 

usical Scholarship (Major): D. H. F. Price-IIughes (the Rev. N. II. Parcell, 
Bryntiron School, Bridgend). Exhibitions: R. W. Ladbury (the Rev. H. S. 
Barber, Denstone College Preparatory School); T. V. Lawson (Mr. S. Woodhams, 
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Moorlands Preparatory School, Far Headingley) ; J. Strickland (Mr. F. S. Cooper 
Venables, Orleton, Scarborough); S. C. Asbury (Mr. G. K. Dovey, Prestfelde, 
Shrewsbury) ; H. D. Newcll (Mr. R. E. Patterson, Ramillies Hill School, Cheadle 
Hulme); P. F. W. Monk (Mr. C. E. Rhodes Harrison, Somerville Preparatory 
School, New Brighton); J. S. Clark (Miss Lodge, Bow School, Durham). 


DOLLAR ACADEMY 


Entrance Bursaries : H. M. Drysdale, K. Silver, T. Paterson, M. W. Gillies, 
E. M. Sutherland, E. J. Paterson, S. M. Wilson, M. H. Dowie, I. E. Mailer, J. B. 
Wood, R. Scott, M. S. Blackwood. University Scholarship : H. W. Davidson. 


DOVER COLLEGE 
Astor Scholarships: P. W. Denny (Mr. H. D. R. P. Lindsay, Gadebridge Park, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts.): G. Wilkinson (Mr. D. J. V. Hamilton-Milicr, Shrews- 
bury House, Ditton Hill, Surrey) ; R. T. R. Pierce (Mr. W. A. Marshall, Lansdowne 


School, High Wycombe, Bucks.) ; C. B. H. Barford (Mr. R. J. S. Curtis, Hurst 
Court, Ore, Sussex). 


DOWNSIDE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: A. P. C. Bacon (The Old Ride, Branksome Park, Bournemouth) : 
M. Musgrave (Ealing Priory School, London) ; M. G. Gaistord (Worth Scholarship) 
(Worth Preparatory School, Crawley, Sussex). Exhibitions: R. L. EIæOOd 


(Durlston Court, Swanage); J. Daly (Mulhall Scholar) (Worth Preparatory 
School, Crawley, Sussex). 


DULWICH COLLEGE 
Governors’ Scholarships ((45 per annum): J. A. Hill (Messrs. Leake and Leakey, 
Dulwich College Preparatory School); K. D. Brown (Messrs. Leake and Leakey] ; 
A. H. MacDonald (Messrs. Leake and Leakey) ; J. G. Stebbing (Dulwich College; ; 
A. A. M. Stripp (Messrs. Leake and Leakey); J. A. Snowdon (Messrs. Leake and 


Leakey). 
DURHAM SCHOOL 
King's Scholarships: R. R. Kirby (Mr. H. J. Kittermaster, Carzilfield School, 
Edinburgh) ; R. F. Lord (Rev. H. Y. Ganderton, The Chorister School, Durham) 
and P. E. Cornish (Mr. R. M. Garth, Lisvane School, Scarborough); K. R. Brown 
(Mr. H. Salmon, Ascham House School, Gosforth). 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships : D. A. Tyler (Mr. A. E. Miller, Durston House, Ealing); 
B. T. Pegg (Messrs. Dewe and Cannon. Allen House, Hook Heath, near Woking) 
and N. Lea-Cox (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House School, Brackley) ; 
G. F. Johnson (Mr. E. Dodd, Downside School, Purley); P. Bryan-Brown 
(Colonel I.. C. Stevens, Chelmsford Hall, Easttourme); J. P. Davis (Sir B. C. 
Brodie and Mr. Prosser-Evans, Holyrood School, Bognor); H. E. Woodcock 
(Day Boy Scholar) (H. E. Woodcock, Dragon School, Oxford). 


ELLESMERE COLLEGE 
Scholarships: D. A. L. Davies (Mr. H. Gordon Garratt, County Secondary 
School, Llandrindod Wells); G. F. Rice (W. W. Twync, Parkfield, Setton Park, 
Liverpool); G. H. Saph (Mr. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridzend, Glos.) ; 
J. P. Thomas (Mr. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend, Glos). 


EPSOM COLLEGE 


Leverhulme Scholarship (£120 per annum): J. M. Alderton (C. M. Jacksor, 
Mistley Place School, Manningtree). Thomson-Broughton Scholarship (120 per 
annum): J. G. Brooks (F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Deal). Open Entrance 
Scholarship (£100 per annum): I. G. Daniel (E. Dodd, Downside School, Purlev). 
Open Scholarship (£60 per annum): B. I. F. Eminson (T. G. Hughes, Rose Hill 
School, Banstead). Open Scholarship (£60 per annum): A. T. de L. Woods iA. C. 
Rutherford, Sompting Abbott's School, Worthing). Open Scholarship (440 per 
annum): D. E. E. Jones (Grove Park County School, Wrexham). 


ETON COLLEGE 

Foundation Scholarships : M. J. A. Broom (Ripley Court, Ripley, Surrev): 
D. W. Snow (Edge Grove, Aldenham, Herts.) ; C. E. Headlam (Highfield Scho<, 
Liphook, Hants); G. Barraclough (Furzie Close, Barton-on-Sea, Hants): P. N. 
Hamilton (Bilton Grange, Rugby); D. C. Humphreys (Lambourn, Bracknell, 
Berks.); C. M. Tatham (Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath); R. L. Baxter 
(Highfield School, Liphook); G. F. Farrer (Highfield School. Liphcok); G. B B. 
Hunter (Ascham St. Vincent’s, Eastbourne); P. A. M. James (St. Cvprian's, 
Eastbourne) ; N. D. Paget (Sommertields, near Oxford) ; M.G. Dealtry (Packwood 
Haugh, Hockley Heath); H. de Glanville (Ascham St. Vincent's, Eastbourne: ; 
D. J. E. Sladden (Earleywood School, Ascot); A. J. Gibson-Watt (Scaitclife. 
Engleficld Green); J. L. Knox (Hurstcourt, Ore, Sussex); A. K. Rawlinson 
(Maidwell Hall, Northampton); F. J. N. Curzon (Eton College. formerly at 
Scaitcliffe, Englefield Green); R. W. R. Pemberton (Scaitcliffe, Englefield Greer). 


FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
“ Faraday '' Scholarship (80 guineas per annum for three vears): T. Pearcey 
(Strand School). Maxwell Scholarship (60 guineas per annum for three years’: 
B. V. Poulston (Kilburn Grammar School). Exhibitions (60 guineas per annum 
for two years): J. T. Morris (Epsom College); (50 guineas per annum for two 
years): N. A. Brampton (Stamford School). 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST 
Entrance Scholarship ({80 per annum for three years): G. Morgans (Dunottar 
School, Reigate). Exhibitien (£40 per annum for three years): E. Wallis private 


tuition). “ Silver Jubilee '" Exhibition (£25 per annum for three years): P. 
Tregear (Chichester High School). 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


Scholarships : R. Latimer (Yore Bank School, Ripon); P. Evans (Channing 
School, Highgate); R. Ward (Gowstowe School, Bucks.); P. Broker and M. 
Broker (Ely High School); E. McVie. 


FELSTED SCHOOL 

Open Scholarships : W. B. Pooley (Mr. A. W. Kingdon, Sandrock Hall, Hastings; 
R. H. Mellish (Mr. H. A. Falkner, St. Peter's, Exmouth); P. B. Cree (Mr. S. 
Cruickshank, Edinburgh House, Lee-on-Solent); J. Wynne-Jones (Mr. C. F. 
Greenwood, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury) ; I. S. Philcox (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore 
School, Deal); W. A. G. Spicer (Felsted School and Mr. E. D. W. Mowbray, 
Milbourne Lodge, Esher); C. J. Herington (Mr. A. C. Rutherford, Sompting 
Abbots, Worthing); D. J. Ransom (Mr. R. T. Campbell, Shirley House School, 
Watford). Exhibitions: C. H. H. Owen (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, 
Deal); S. C. Stuart King (Mr. C. A. Perkin, The Grange, Matfield) ; R. A. Ledward 
(Mr. A. N. Evans, Colet Court, W. 6). 


FETTES COLLEGE 
Added to the Feundation : D. M. Cameron, M. D. Dawson, D. M. S. Fairweather, 
A. C. Humphries, A. S. V. McKenzie, A. F. B. Milligan, R. T. Sanders, D. E. M. 


Thomson, P. J. C. Watkins and M. M. Willcock. Foundation Schelarsbip : 
J. A. Gillies. 
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FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 
_ Entrance Scholarships (C40): P. L. Elliott (Mr. I. C. Stuart, Hill Crest, Frinton) ; 
(¢30): L. Hinds (Framlingham College Junior House) and B. W. Murphy (Mr. A. 
Melville Jackson, Felixstowe); (£20): D. Demptser (Lycée, Tangiers) and P. I. 
Adams (Colonel Colley, St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green). 


FRENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM 
Scholarship (J. T. Rawson) (The Beacon, Bexhill-on-sea). 


GRESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT 
ps: N. S. Brooke and O. H. Wyatt (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's, 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 


Scholarsbips (/50 per annum): T. Skelsey (Sydenham High School); (£40 per 
annum): M. Field (Rotherham High School) Exhibition (/25 per annum): 
R. Gaymer (Convent of Jesus and Mary, Ipswich). Over-age Bursary (£50 per 
annum): M. Davies (Hiatt College, Wellington, Shropshire). 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


Scholarships. —M. G. Norcock (Mr. G. Kendal Dovcy, Prestfelde, Shrewsbury) ; 
A. C. Smith (Leominster Grammar School); R. D. M. Lewis (County School, 
Alxrvstwyth.  Philpottine Senior Exhibitions: J. M. Burch and D. J. Wardle 
(Cathedral School, Hereford). Philpottine Junior Exhibition : H. D. M. Owen 
(Cathedral School, Hereford) ; P. V. Skinner (Porthcawl). 


HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE 


Senior Scholarships: B. Sheldon (Mr. C. T. Lindford, Downsend School, 
Leatherhead) ; R. F. Benton (Mr. W. O'Byrne, Claremont School, Hove, Brighton). 
Scholarships (£410): P. M. Curtis-Bennett (Mr. A. G. Rutherford, Sompting 
Abbotts, Worthing); B. H. Du Heaume (Mr. G. M. Faulkner, Falconbury School, 
Bexhill-on.:Sea). Scholarship (430): B. C. Brinkler (Hurstpierpoint College). 
Exhibitions : J. M. Caffyn (Hurstpicrpoint College) ; L. M. Phillips (Major Phillips, 
Prestonville School, Brighton); R. Allen (Mr. J. Beckett, Limes Schliooi, Croydon). 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE 


Schelarships : A. M. B. Walker (S. L. Griffith, Barfield School, Runfold, 
Farnham, Surrey); R. E. Holmes (the Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean Hall, 
Brichton). Exhibitions: I. T. C. Wilson (G. Meakin, Sandle Manor, Fordingbridge, 
Hants.); D. R. Gifford (J. II. A. Appleton, Glengorse, Battle); P. F. Orchard 
C. J. B. Robinson, Norwood, Pennsylvania, Exeter). 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


Scholarships : R. J. Carey (Mr. A. R. Crosthwaite, Upcott House, Okehampton) ; 
P. H. Green (Mr. E. M. Adolphus, Avinuton School, Boscombe). Exhibitions: 
M. C. Reed (Mr. G. S. Butler, Winchester Lodge, Torquay). 


KING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 


Feundation Scholarships : J. M. C. W. Baker, M. J. Bench, M. N. Molesworth, 
N. S. Sutherland, G. F. Trobridge. 


KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN 

Majer Scholarships ({72 per annum): P. S. Gelling (King William's College) : 
(/&) per annum): W. L. Quine (King William’s College); J. H. Radcliffe (King 
Wilham's College): (£50 per annum): P. J. Greenwood (Douglas High School); 
K. R. R. Wilson (King William's College); A. H. Muir (Sir John Deane's Grammar 
School, Northwich); J. F. H. Rylance (Mr. R. M. D. Grange, Aberdour School, 
Banstead). Minor Scholarships : J. P. Heron (Mr. C. E. Averil, Thorpe House 
School, Gerrard's Cross); P. R. G. Cowley (King William's College) ; R. W. Corlett 
Ramsey Grammar School); J. M. Hough (King William's College); T. A. H. 
Hodson (King William's College) ; F. L. Jones (Bootle Secondary School) ; W. M. 
Crelin (King William's College); A. R. Hack (King William's College) P. A. 
Downward (King William's College); E. Martin (Ramsey Grammar School). 


KING'S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 


Scholarships: E. L. Crabbe (Mr. M. E. Cork, St. Michael's, Otford, Kent); 
R. H. Pendle (the Rev. J. D. W. Burton, Broadwater Manor House, Worthing, 
Sussex); D. L. Hambly (Mr. J. L. I. Palmer, Mellow Wood School, Romsey, 
Hants). 8. Nioelas Close Scholarship: I. Turner (Mr. V. F. Ball, S. Nicholas 
School, Yeovil). Exhibitions: H. Newell (Mr. G. R. Bryant, Etonhurst, Ashcott, 
near Bridgwater); P. G. Paget (Mr. H. C. Dudley, Mount Pleasant School, 
Southbourne); J. Davies (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The Abbey, Beckenham, Keut) ; 
A. N. Turney (Mr. A. M. Harrison, The Downs School, Portbury, Bristol). 


KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON 


Scholarships (/40 per annum): C. A. Busk (Mr. A. W. FitzAucher, Charters 
Towers, East Grinstead); (£30 per annum): D. St. J. Mosse (Mr. W. J. V. 
Tomlinson, St. Cyprian's, Eastbourne). Exhibitions (/25 per annum): R. H. 
Sheldon (Mr. J. W. Webb-Jones, St. George's Choir School, Windsor Castle) ; 
A.C. Drane (Mr. L. Daunt, The Beacon School, Teignmouth). 


THE KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Lord Milner Momorial Scholarship: I. K. Meek (Messrs. Dickson and Gardner, 
Orley Farm, Harrow). Entrance Scholarships and King's Scholarships: T. H. 
Boultbee (Mr. R. Juckes, Milner Court, Sturry); J. D. Armstrong (Mr. F. H. 
Woode, High School, West Hartlepool); E. H. Cornelius (Messrs. M. and A. F. 
Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge); J. L. Hahn (King's School); D. F. 
Murray (King's School). King's Scholarships: P. D. Grant (Mr. H. A. Turner, 
Pembroke House, Gilgil, Kenya); P. A. B. Gethin (Mr. J. D. Parmiter, Eagle 
House, Sandhurst); R. E. Groves (Captain F. Morgan, Ash-Katon, Folkestone) ; 
K. V. Jones (Mr. B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley); S. A. R. Cawston 
(Messrs. J. H. Appleton and G. E. White, Glengorse, Battle). 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


SENE Scholarships : R. J. Stratton, W. T. Armstrong, D. C. King. Minor 
holarthips : F. E. Sparshott, D. Moakes. Governors’ Exhibition: F. W. 


Armstrong, 
KING'S SCHOOL, WORCESTER 
King's Scholarship: J. D. Hampton (Orley Farm, Harrow, and the King's 
School, Worcester). Entrance Exhibitions: P. R. Oades (Cathedral School, 
Salisbury) and B. C. V. Cant (St. Christopher's School, Bath). 


KINGSWOOD SCHOOL 
Scholarships (£50) : I. N. Lang (Mr. N. Jukes, Sevenoaks Preparatory School); 
iE Fry (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); J. D. Ede (Mr. Coombes, 
€ Cathedral School, Llandaff). Exhibition (£30 for one year): J. B. Duthie 


wood School). 
LANCING COLLEGE 


R Scholarshipe : G. F. Johnson (Mr. E. Dodd, Downside, Woodcote Lane, Purley) ; 
js Routh (Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall, Wellington, Salop); B. W. 
Cladsten (Mr. W. R. Seagrove, Normansal, Seaford); N. I.. Thunder (Mr. R. T. 
M tone, The Abbey, Beckenham, Kent); A. O. Arthur (Lancing College and 

. B. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, Kent) ; D. Hollis (Lancing College and the 


Scholarshi 
Cambridge). 
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Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean School, Brighton) ; J. E. Y. Shepherd (Mr. R. J. 
Curtis, Hurst Court, Ore, Sussex) ; A. F. Wallis (Messrs. Goldman and Brack, 
Thrings, Brunswick, Haywards Heath). Music and Choral Scholarships : D. M. O. 
Gould (Mr. E. L. Griffiths, Cathedral School, Salisbury) ; J. Dale (Mr. E. Laming, 
Nevill House, Eastbourne) ; C. R. Campling (Mr. M. de Wharton Burr, Belmont 
School, Clayton-Wickham, Hassocks) ; G. F. Heath-Stubbs (Mr. R. C. Martin, 
Junior School, King's School, Bruton). 


LEAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


“ Leamington '" Leaving Scholarship: R. Merewcther. Machen Scholarship : 
V. Hammond. $choo! Scholarship: M. Crawley. Bursaries (given by the I.. H. S. 
Old Girls’ Association): P. White, B. Hollick, B. Marron. Junior Exhibitions 
(Internal, First Class): U. Ewins; (Second Class): H. Merewether (Special 
Award): M. Cherry. (External, Second Class): A. Bowen (Southlands School, 
Leamington, and Leamington High School); W. Metcalf (The Bungalow School, 
Coventry). Boarders’ Scholarship : H. Sproule (Rynaby School, Banbury). 


LEYS SCHOOL 


Kerr Memorial Scholarship (£100): E. R. Cregeen. Foundation Scholarships 
(£100): F. N. H. Robinson (Mr. H. Wilkinson, Chigwell House, Edghaston, 
Birmingham) ; H. M. Lloyd (Grove Park School, Wrexham). Moulton Scholar- 
ships (£60): G. M. Farrington (Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale, 
Lancashire); F. J. Long (King Edward VI School, Lichfield). Foundation 
Scholarships (£60): R. M. Whitby (Mr. R. J. Mowll, Great Walstead, Lindfield, 
near Hayward's Heath, Sussex). Exhibitions (£410): S. T. L. Harbottle (Mr. R. F. 
Cumberleyge, Newcastle Preparatory School, Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; W. J. Chapman 
(Mr. C. Walford, Hometield, Sutton, Surrey); M. R. Stevens (Mr. A. T. L. Hickson, 
Oldfeld, Swanage, Dorset); P. E. Molloy (King Edward VII School, Sheffield). 
(£25): H. S. Sharpley (Mr. G. R. Forbes, St. Hugh's, Woodhall Spa, Lines.) ; 
R. N. Burtsal (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley School, Southwold, Suffolk). Bullen 
Exhibition (/25) : G. W. Bonsall (City of Norwich School). 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: J. J. G. Hunter (Mr. L. P. Dealtry, Thc Leas School, 
Hoylake); R. H. Ramm (Liverpool College). Entrance "Exhibitions : O. G. 
Hughes (Liverpool College), M. IL. Southern (Mr. A. M. D. Grenfell, Mostyn 
House School, Parkgate); II. Keidan (Liverpool College). Madden Exhibition: 
J. A. Vickers (Liverpool Collegc). Dean Howson Exhibition (open to sons of 
clergy): J. R. Benson (Mrs. F. P. Dubois, Heatherlea Preparatory School, 
Liverpool). Choral Exhibitions: A. C. Chadwick (Mrs. F. P. Dubois, Heatherlea 
Preparatory School, Liverpool); M. A. W. Grundy (Miss M. B. G. Grundy and 
Miss E. G. Busby, Fairfield Preparatory School, Liverpool). 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Old Boys’ Scholarship ((60 per annum): A. G. W. Rees (Llandaff Cathedral 
School). School Exhibition (/25 per annum): C. R. Baines (Magdalen College 
School). 8cheol Exhibition (£20 per annum) and Heuse Exhibition (/20 per annum): 
D. C. Morris (Magdalen College Schcol). $choei Exhibition (£20 per annum): 
E. J. Bishop (New College School and Magdalen College School). euse Exhibi- 
tion (/20 per annum): R. A. Bruce (Shebbear College, Beaworthy). 


MALVERN GIRLS' COLLEGE 


. Major Scholarships: S. Cullis (Halstcad Place School, near Sevenoaks); V. 
Tavlor (The Hill School, Yardley) ; S. Thorogood (Putney High School). Miner 
Scholarships: M. Raynor (St. Felix School, Southwold). Musie Scholarships : 
R. East (pupil of Miss S. G. B. Thomas); U. Snow (pupil of Miss K. Danvers 
Martin, Exeter). Music Exhibitions: D. Fenton (St. Michael's School, East 
Grinstead) ; M. Raynor. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Open Scholarships (Juniers) : J. H. M. Pinder (House Scholar) (Mr. W. B. Harris, 
St. Ronan's, West Worthing) ; D. R. Richards (Mr. R. H. Routledge, Moorland 
House, Heswall, Cheshire) ; M. D. Hobkirk (Mr. R. H. Routledge, Moorland House, 
Heswall, Cheshire); C. J. Cowlin (Messrs. Inglis and Walker, Lanestorough 
Preparatory School, Guildford) ; A. B. Phillips (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester 
House, Brackley); J. A. M. Mitchell (the Rev. W. R. Mills, Hightield School, 
Liphook); J. S. J. Margetson (Mr. J. Alan Rannie, West Hayes, Winchester). 
Seniors (Classical): M. II. A. T. Bayon: G. A. Fraser (Berens Scholar); E. R. 
Nares; Hon. Men.: J. D. F. Davison. (Mathematical) : N.S. Forward; M. W. B. 
O'Loughlin (Ireland Scholar); D. C. Hobson; (Modern Languages): M. H. P. 
Le Gros; R. P. Lister (H. J. Deacon Scholar); (Natural 8cienes) : W. M H. Fyffe 
(Douglas Joseph Geere Scholar); J. Scudamore. Author's Scholarship: W. R. 
Swann. Foundation Scholarships : J. F. Burdett (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley 
Place, Baldslow, St. Lconard's-on-Sea) ; T. G. Chaplin (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King's 
College School, Cambridge); D. L. Stewart (Messrs. Pidcock and Cooper, 
Bramcote, Scarborough); T. G. Tyndall (Mr. D. T. Cary Field, West House 
School, Edgbaston, Birmingham); D. H. Nix-Seaman (Mr. G. Bernard Bee, 
Eversley School, Southwold, Suffolk) ; A. J. Earp (Rev. H. M. S. Taylor, Cheam 
School, Headley, Newbury); D. W. Gravell (Mr. R. H. Routledge, Moorland 
House, Heswall, Cheshire) ; C. J. McCubbin (Mr. R. W. Thompson (Ayszarth 
School, Bedale, Yorks.); F. O. J. Otway (Mr. E. G. Maltby, Hydneve House, 
Baldslow, St. Leonard's-on-Sea) ; B. R. R. Potter (Marlborough College) ; P. W. 
James (Mr. F. S. Cooper Venables, Orleton, Scarborough) ; R. M. Bankes-Jones 
(Mr. H. S. Forster, Cottesmore School, Hove) ; B. B. Salmon (Mr. R. M. Chadwick, 
Forres, Swanage); J. S. J. Margetson (Mr. J. Alan Rannic, West Haves, 


Winchester). 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


Scholarships : T. J. Brown (Atholl House School, Pinner, Middlesex); J. M. 
Gardner (Gayhurst School, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks.) ; A. P. Hockaday (St. John's 
School, Pinner, Middlesex); D. M. Ritson (Peterborough Lodge, Hampstead, 
N.W.); D. T. Smith (Quainton Hall School, Harrow, Middlesex); J. H. Villiers 
(Rottingdean School, Brighton, Sussex). 


MERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL 


Scholarship (£80): H. McWilliam (Messrs. Killick and Ainslie, Clifton Hall 
Preparatory School, Newbridge, Midlothian). 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: J. A. Blair (Mr. A. E. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill) 
and H. Hamill (Mr. C. Hamilton Baynes, New College School, Oxford) ; A. W. 
Barnes (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); S. E. Thomas (Mill Hill 
School); H. B. Warmington (Mr. A. E. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill); and 
K. A. Wharhirst (Mr. A. E. R. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill); B. D. Barnes (Mill 
HillSchool); J. E. B. Entwistle (Dragon School, Oxford). Ministerial Exhibition : 
G. J. MacGregor (Stockton House School, Fleet, Hants.). 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 


Senier Miror d H. I E. Haggard (Mr. G. S. Butler, Winchester Lodge, 
Torquay). Junier Scholarships: J. H. Paterson (Rev. W. L. Jameson, Monkton 
Combe Junior School); D. M. Lang (Mr. E. B. Pryor, St. Christopher's School, 
Bath). Exhibition ({40 per annum): R. M. Wedgwood (Rev. W. I.. Jameson, 
Monkton Combe Junior School). Exhibitions (/25 per annum): G. B. Chamberlain 
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(Mr. H. L. Whytehead, Chafyn Grove School, Salisbury) ; J. R. Brown (honorary) 
(Rev. W. I,. Jameson, Monkton Combe Junior School); J. L. Treloar (Mr. B. 
Watts, Glaston Tor School, Glastonbury, Somerset). 


MONMOUTH SCHOOL 
Foundatien Scholarships : A. D. Mew (Mr. C. R. Bloy, Banister School, South- 
ampton) ; J. G. Morgan, J. Nicholas (Monmouth School). Exhibitions : H. M. R. E. 
Neale (Mr. J. R. Coombes, Cathedral School, Llandaff); D. Evans (Elm Tree 
House School, Llandaff). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 
Scholarships or Exhibitions: T. E. Butcher (Mr. H. S. Forster, Cottesmore 
School, Hove) ; G. A. Cooper (Mr. D. H. K. Welsh, Stancliffe Hall, Darley Dale, 
Derbyshire) ; I. B. Hossack (Mr. B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Kent) ; D. Razzak 
(Messrs. Robatham and Brice Smith, Brightlands, Newnham, Glos.) ; 
Wright (Mr. J. L. Stow, Horris Hill, Newbury, Berks.). 


PANGBOURNE NAUTICAL COLLEGE 
Open Competitive Scholarships (£40 per annum, tenable for three years) : M. A.C. 
Russell (Stoke House School, Seaford) and R. H. Mocatta (Southdown School, 
Seaford), who will join the Nautical College in September. 


PALMER’S SCHOOL, GRAYS 
County Major Scholarships : R. J. Bush and J. R. Fletcher. 


PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY 


Entrance Scholarships (/50 per annum): E. M. Ellis (Penrhos College, Colwyn 
Bay); J. M. W. Bolt (Amberleigh Private School, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester). Bursaries (/30 per annum): S. P. Sanderson (Girls' High School, 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds); M. I. G. Smallwood (Wakefield Girls’ High School). 


PERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Foundation Scholarships: G. A. Dirac. R. J. G. Hobson (Perse School), J. C. 
Barrett, J. D. Dodge (Perse Preparatory School). 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL 


Scholarships : N. Banister (Mr. Holman, Lime House School, Wetheral, Carlisle); 
j. Jourdain (Castleford Grammar School) Exhibitions : F. K. Delves (High 
School, Scarborough) ; G. Owen (Pocklington School). 


QUEEN ANNE’S SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM 
Foundation Scholarships: A. Hooper (Godstowe School, High Wycombe); 


M. Kennedy (St. Monica's, Kingsdown). Bursaries: S. Brown (Queen Anne's 
School); B. Haskins (Queen Anne's School). 


QUEENSMOUNT, BOURNEMOUTH 
Scholarship (50 guineas): J. Gorst (Highfields, Crowborough). 


QUEENSWOOD, HATFIELD 


Schelarship (£50 per annum): H. Rankin (Biggleswade). University Scholar- 
ships (£100 per annum for three years): D. Parry (Andover), tenable at Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford ; D. Milner (Barnet), tenable at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 


RADLEY COLLEGE 


Scholarships : J. F. Francis (Mr. H. D. L. Paterson, Woodcote House, Windles- 
ham,Surrey) ; P. A. M. James (Mr. W. J. V. Tomlinson, St. Cyprian's, Eastbourne); 
J. L. Miller (Messrs. Pratt, Green and Waterfield, Edge Grove, Aldenham, near 
Watford); A. P. F. Temple (Mr. T. D. B. Drought, Eastmans School, Southsea) ; 
C. M. Webb (Mr. A. J. Daniell, Moorland House, Heswall, Cheshire) ; I. T. A. 
Thorne (Mr. G. D. Fox, Sunningdale School, Berkshire). Exhibitions : C. M. 
Hamilton (Mr. C. A. G. Brownrigg, Fernden, Haslemcre); J. P. Marchant 

Mr. A. O. Snowden, Hildersham House, St. Peter's, Broadstairs) ; D. K. Raikes 
(Rev. J. W. Blencowe, Brambletye, East Grinstead, Sussex). 


REPTON SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships : M. J. M. Paton (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester 
House, Brackley, Northants. and Repton School); R. N. Barnes (Mr. C. M. 
Glover, Norfolk House, Beaconsfield, and Repton School) ; R. N. C. Coe (Mr. 
H. R. M. Foster, Stubbington House, near Fareham, and Repton School). Major 
Scholarships: F. I. Kilvington (Mr. F. M. Woode, Rosebank School, West 
Hartlepool); M. S. Argles (Mr. R. P. Marshall, Brockhurst, Church Stretton) ; 
S. A. Cotton (Mr. C. L. Lee-Elliott, Durnford, Langton Matravers and Repton 
School). Miner: J. R. de Boer (Messrs. H. D. R. P. Lindsay and M. Churchill 
Dawes, Gadebridge Park, Hemel Hempstead) ; J. Tooley (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman) ; 
J. M. Peake (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's, Cambridge); J. W. E. Evans (Mr. T. R. 
Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School). Exhibitions: J. A. Finberg (Miss E. XI. 
Warren, Willington School, Putney); J. A. Iliffe (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon 
School, Oxford); I. S. Hallows (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The Abbey, Beckenham). 
Bursaries: R. A. K. Nevitt (Mr. G. S. Farnfield, Emscote Lawn, Warwick) ; 
J. G. Porter (Captain H. C. Lloyd, Woodlands, Deganwy). Musical Scholarships 
(Vielin: J. R. D. Cherniavsky (Mr. J. W. Webb-Jones, St. George's School, 
Windsor Castle) ; (Piano and Organ) : J. L. Jarvis (Messrs. G. M. Loly and C. H. 
Ledward, Cordwalles School, Camberley). 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 
Scholarships : M. A. Kirkpatrick (Ranelagh House School, Barnes, and Roedean 
School); A. D. Starkie (Alexandra School, Dublin); M. M. Winter (Blatehington 
Court, Seaford). Exhibitions : J. M. Kennedy (St. Nicholas Preparatory School, 
Hemel Hempstead) ; J. M. Lea (Elia House School, Cromer). 


ROSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON 
Internai Exhibitions : E. Levers and H. Godfrey. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarships : B. L. Strachan, D. A. R. Johnson, W. A. Barker, W. H. 
Wharfe (all Rossall School); (£60 per annum): G. E. Wallas (Wallasey Grammar 
School) Senior Exhibitions : RRF E. Besch, T. R. Goodwin, J. R. E. Waldy 
(all Rossall School). Olerical Exhibition (£40 per annum): J. Bagnall (Stoncypate 
School, Leicester). Junior Seholarships (£100 per annum): B. M. Bonfield 
(St. Mary's School, Melrose); (£30 per annum): A. J. P. Sankey (Red House, 
Moor Monkton) ; (£80 per annum): J. M. Rigby (Rossall Junior School); G. C. 
Mansfield, (St. Mary’s School, Melrose); (£50 per annum): D. McL. F. Drew 
(Rockport, Craigavad, Co. Down); M. W. A. Gover (Dragon School, Oxford) ; 
W. J. Graham (Dardenne School, Kilmacolm). Junior Exhibitions (£40 per anuum): 
J. E. Eardley (Rossall Junior School); R. G. Evans (Scarisbrick College, Birkdale); 
J. N. W. Moss (Emscote Lawn, Warwick); P. C. E. Williams (Rossall Junior 
School); E. D. Lindesay (Rossall School). Oeuncii Nomination: M. G. Johnson 
(Emscote Lawn, Warwick). 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


King George VI Coronation Scholarship (Violoncello) : T. M. Weil (London). Bach 
and Beethoven Scholarship (Piano) : P. R. Huband (Brighton). George Grossmith 
Scholarship (Film and Drama): M. C. Rowe (London). Charles Oldham Scholarship 


T. W. 
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(Violin): R. H. Smith (Harrow). Henderson ps (Piancferts): M. C. 
Dale (London) and J. J. Pearson (Sutton). Macfarren ip ( ks 
D. H. Ratcliffe (London). Geerge Mence Smith Scholarship (Female ecalist : 


E. M. Applin (Stoke Poges). Elizabeth Stekos Scholarship ( 
Isherwood (Hastings). Elizabeth Stokes Open Scholarships: D. B. Ibbott and 
J. C. Inglis. John es Scholarships (Baritenes) : D. C. Forrest (Edinburghi 
and R. D. Catlin (Cowley). John Stokes Open Scholarship (Baritone) : T. Vein 
Richmond). Ada Lewis Pianeforte Scholarship: A. H. V. Duke (Hove). Ada 
wis Scholarship (Singing): C. E. Bennell (Ree ding). Ada Lewis 
(Molin): H. Spencer-Killick (Sevenoaks). Ada Lewis Scholarship (Viela. : 
C. E. P. Baker (Canterb . Ada Lewis Scholars hip (Vieloncello) : N. Strudwick 
(Bromley). Ada Lewis Scholarship (Harp or Weed-Wind): E. J. Hawkins 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea). 


ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


Scholarships (Pianeferte): W. A. Coake (London); (Vielin : R. C. David 
(Winchester) and (Flute): G. C. W. Morris (Bristol). at the Royal Academy of 
Music; (Pianoforte): V. J. Hedges (Wallingford) and (Violin): H. G. Rowe 
(Lymington) at the Royal College of Music. 


RUGBY SCHOOL 


Scholarships (£100): M. H. S. Demarest (Major S. A. Pike, Cothill House, near 
Abingdon); M. A. K. Halliday (Mrs. Bradley, Fyling Hall, Robin Hood's Bay. 
Yorks.); H. P. Raynor (Mr. T. G. Hughes, Rose Hill School, Banstead, Surrey: ; 
J. R. Sargent (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford) ; J. N. Veasey (Mr. C. A. 
Ranger, Pinewood, Farnborough, Hants.); P. K. Williamson (Mr. A. E. Lyram. 
Dragon School, Oxford); (£60) : A. J. Bateson (Mr. R. C. Huband, Lockers Park. 
Hemel Hempstead); C. G. Wardrop (Rugby School and Messrs. Cooke and 
Phillp, Dunchurch Hall, Rugby). Stovin Scholarship (/50) : P. E. Daunt (Mr. A. W. 
Roberts, Langley Place, Baldslow, St. Leonards-on-Sea). Scholarships (£41): 
M. W. Innes (Mr. H. J. Kittermaster, Cargilfield, Barnton, Midlothian); E. A. 
Pearson (Mr. R. W. Thompson, Aysgarth School, Bedale, Yorks}. Percival 
Scholarship (£40): J. F. Elkin (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House, Brackley, 


Northants). 
RYDAL SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY 


Scholarships : R. F. A. de Burgh-Thomas (the John Bright School, Llandudno) ; 
P. R. Dean (Parkfield, Sefton Park, Liverpool, Mr. W. W. Twyne); B. F. Daie 
(Rydal Junior School) Exhibitions: N. H. Evans (Bournemouth School): 
T. C. Smith (Terrington Hall, York, Mr. T. B. Littlewood); E. J. Ormred 
(Wallasey Grammar School). 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 


Mte e] d E. Theobald (Oakdale School, Harrogate, and Sandford School, 
Blundellsands). Exhibition : A. Eldridge (Old Vicarage School, Richmond). 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


Major Scholarships : A. E. M. Charlesworth (Mr. F. M. Woods, West Hartle- 
pool); A. D. H. Elder (Mr. D. A. Gregory, St. Ninian's, Moffat). Miner Scholar- 
ships: W. P. Wright (Mr. N. G. Pearson, Alton Burn, Nairn); R. McAllister 
(Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore, Upper Deal) Exhibitions : F. H. Nixon-Smith 
(Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall, Wellington, Salop) ; D. Richards (Mr. A. E. 
Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); B. R. Pryde (Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange. 
Kilkeel); A. M. Laing (Music) (Mr. A. L. Gladstone, The Preparatory Schoul, 
Sedbergh); H. J. Hornsby (Mr. R. F. Cumberlege, Eskdale Tower, Jesmond). 
Wooler Exhibition : D. F. Smith (Mr. R. H. M. Britten, Clive House, Prestatyn). 
Chrystal Exhibition : R. A. Smithson (Mr. G. R. Frost, Ghyll Royd, Ilkley). 


SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 
Scholarship : E. C. Flett (Mr. C. E. Malden, Windlesham House School, Highden, 


Findon, Worthing). 
SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


Scholarships (£100 per annum): J. P. Hollis and P. M. Foster (Mr. H. R. M. 
Foster, Stubbington House, Fareham, Hants); ({80 per annum): D. K. Freeth 
(the Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphook, Hants); (£60 per annum!: 
A. W. C. Pearn (Mr. H. L. Whytehead, Chafyn Grove, Salisbury); (150 per annum): 
N. J. Cooper (Mr. D. O. d'E. Miller, Boundary Oak School, Purbrook, Hants: ; 
(£40 per annum): N. R. Greville (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). 
Exhibitions of varying amounts: A. J. Cardy (Mr. F. R. Lindsay, Sherbome 
Preparatory School); F. M. Cassavetti (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford): 
R. E. Benoy and J. C. Jacob (Mr. R. P. S. Davidson, Field Place, New Milton, 
Hants, and Mr. J. E. Maxwell-Hyslop, Rottingdean School, Sussex, respectively) ; 
P. S. Lane (Mr. S. How, Sunnydown, The Hog's Back, Guildford) ; P. C. Farrant 
(Mr. A. M. Harrison, The Downs School, Portbury, near Bristol); J. E. de F. 
Blampied (Mr. F. R. Lindsay, Sherborne Preparatory School); R. L. R. Nicholson 
(Mr. F. W. Webb, Seafield Park, Fareham); W. A. Williams (Mr. F. W. Andrews, 
Picket Post, near Ringwood, Hants); D. H. Harris (Science) (Mr. E. F. Titley, 
St. Wulfram’s, Bournemouth, and Sherborne School); J. R. A. Leakey (Music) 
(Mr. D. A. N. Asterley, Aymestrey School, Crown East, near Worcester, and 
Sherborne School). Hodgson Exhibition for Sons of Clergy: M. A. Bate (Mr. K 
Harding, St. Bede's School, Eastbourne). Cutler Exhibition for Sens of Barristers : 
B. G. W. Weldon (Mr. J. D. Parmiter, Eagle House, Sandhurst, Berks.). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


School Entrance Scholarship (£50): D. A. R. Turner (Thorneloe, Rodwell, 
Weymouth); A. Dudley Smith (Murrayfield, Heswall, Cheshire). Old Giris’ 
Scholarship (£50) : A. D. Griffith (private tuition). Exhibition : E. A. Gammell 
(St. Nicholas Preparatory School, Hemel Hempstead). 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 

Scholarships (£100): E. H. M. Dunch (Mr. B. Simms, Belhaven Hill, Dunbar) ; 
H. M. Stewart (Mr. F. S. Cooper Venables, Orleton, Scarborough); (iw: 
T. C. W. Stinton (Mr. A. M. D. Greenfell, Mostyn House School, Parkgate}: 
(£00) : A. O. H. Quick (formerly Mr. K. B. Tindall, West Downs, Winchester ; 
elected to £40 in 1937) ; J. E. Levetus (Mr. A. H. Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead); 
(£90): M. D. T. Evans (formerly Mr. L. P. Stott, Seabrook Lodge, Hythe; and 
The Depperhaugh, Hoxne); (£40): A. J. Popert (the Rev. H. M. S. Tavlor, 
Cheam School, Headley); R. L. D. Skrine (Mr. A. H. Richardson, Beaudesert 
Park, Minchinhampton) ; (£30): P. 5 Hunt (Mr. H. E. Healey, The Lickey Hills 
School, Rednall); A. G. McCracken MER id Mr. R. Tootell, St. Hugh's, Bickley ; 
elected to £20 exhibition in 1937). Exhibitions (/20): J. A. C. Morris (Mr. J. M. 
Upward, Port Regis, Broadstairs); (£20): D. L. Boult (Messrs. C. H. Cooke and 
J. de R. Phillp, Dunchurch Hall, Rugby); (£33): P. L. Davies (Mr. E. L. Griffiths, 
Cathedral School, Salisbury). 


ST. BRANDON'S, BRISTOL 

Entrance Scholarship (£50 per annum): Divided between R. Lewis and E. 
Thomas (St. Brandon's Senior School). Gambie University Scholarship (to Oxford 
Home-Students) (£40 per annum): H. Bull. 

COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA, RATHFARNHAM 

Scholarships: D. W. Kyle (Mr. J. T. Gwynn, Baymount School, Dublin); 

J. C. Stewart (Mr. A. B. Craig, Aravon School, Bray); the Hon. M. M. Campbell 
(Continued on page €06) 
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M. Lebonnois’ 2nd Year Course 


En Avant! book! 


By M. A. LEBONNOIS, B.-és-L., King Edward's School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham. Illustrated by JEAN 
ROUTIER. September 15. 38. 


This second-year course continues the work of the successful 
Book l. Games, songs, plays and lively pictures remain a feature, 
and all the stories are up to date. Each book includes a summary 
of grammar and a French-English Vocabulary. | 

(Book l. 2s. 6d., separate Phonetic Section, with phonetic script 
of first five chapters line for line, Is. 2d.) 


FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


Le Francais par la Lecture 


A First Year Reader for Adult Students 


By MARIE LIPS, French Lecturer at Manchester High School of 
Commerce. September 15. Is. 9d. 


The special and exacting needs of adult classes are, it is believed, 
adequately met by this interesting collection of passages, partly of 
prose dealing with daily life in France, partly of dialogues to 
introduce common idioms. 


Second Stage French 


By J. FRAME, L.C.P., of the B.B.C. Modern Languages Committee ; 
Head Master of Rockmount School, Norwood. September 15. Is. 6d. 


This book is mainly intended for Stage 2 R.S.A. candidates and 
contains the following sections : Accuracy Sentences, Extracts, 
English and French for translation, Verse Passages for Translation, 
Verb Questions, Subjects for Free Composition. 


HISTORY 


Modern European 
History 


A General Sketch: 1492-1938 


By W. F. and T. W. REDDAWAY, King's College, 

Cambridge. Second Edition, extended. September 29. 

6s. 

The Journal of Education called this the best general sketch of the 

ast four centuries procurable. It has now been supplemented by 
a masterly concise survey of the past fourteen years. 


The French Revolution 


and Napoleon 


By G. BURRELL SMITH, M.A., lately Head Master of 
Sedbergh School. 240 pages. 10 maps. 4s. 
Mr. Smith is a teacher of wide experience and a highly successful 


text-book author. This excellent survey for Higher Certificate 
95 has qualities of style and thought rarely found in a school 


A Very Useful Craft Book 


Constructive Metalwork 
By J. H. EVANS, A. N. I. E. E., Lyulph Stanley, I. C. C. 


School. Crown 4to. September |5. 9s. 


Written by a well-known expert, packed with lucid concise 
directions, and fully illustrated with whole-page dimensioned 
sketches and photographs, this volume gives a complete scheme of 
work, from basic exercises to ambitious models for team-work. 
Every modern school ought to have a copy ; it will be sent on 
approval for seven days to any head teacher or instructor. 


Complete 
Commercial Arithmetic 


for Professional Examinations 


By H. HARMAN, B. Com., Principal of the County Commercial 
College, Wednesbury. With Answers, 4s. 6d. 

This comprehensive book covers a wide enough field to meet all 
the requirements of the various Institutes of Accountants and 
Secretaries, and has numerous worked and unworked examples, 
including some selected from papers set by such bodies. 


Commercial Mathematics 


By H. L. JONES, M.A., M.Ed., Senior Lecturer in the Commerce 
Department, Stockport College for Further Education. 
3s. 6d. (With Answers, 4s. 6d.) 
Fully covers the new first and second year syllabus of the 
U. L. C. l., including sections on graphs, the study of log y =log a log 
b, the application of y to problems of property: and other 
knowledge now demanded. 


SCIENCE 


Modern Atomic 
Theory 


An Elementary Introduction. 


By J. C. SPEAKMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer in the 
University of Sheffield. 224 pages, illustrated. 
September 22. 6s. net 


This concise and inexpensive monograph on a subject of the 
greatest importance is expected to repeat the success of 
Dr. Speakman's recent book on the theory of valency. It sums up 
in convenient form the latest views. 


Bray's Light 


Second Edition. xii. + 372 pages, with 245 Diagrams 
and 8 plates. 7s. 6d. 


The new edition of this popular text (by F. Bray, M.A., sometime 
Science Master at Clifton) covering both Matriculation and 
Intermediate work, is extensively revised and introduces many 
improvements, and some new examples. 
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(Mr. D. Pringle, Castle Park School, Dublin); G. H. A. Olden (Mr. W. E. Exshaw, 
Earlsfort House School, Dublin). 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Entrance Scholarships (/100) : H. J. M. Turner (Mr. A. H. Williams, Lake House, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, and St. Edward's School); (£70): H. W. Simpson (Halifax 
Scholar) (Mr. L. P. Dealtry, The Leas, Hoylake, and St. Edward's School) R. J. 
Lowry (Aldenham Scholar ) (Mr. S. L. Allen, Kingwell Court, Bradford-on-Avon) ; 
(£50): G. J. Freeman (the Rev. Cyril Williams, Summerfields, Oxford); B. 
O'Meara (Messrs. Robertson Glasgow and Ward Clarke, St. Andrew’s School, 
Pangbourne) ; C. M. Hewat (Messrs. Sydney How and Charles How, Sunnydown, 
The Hog's Back, Guildford); (£40): R. W. Burbidge (Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Spurgeon, Orwell Park, Ipswich); D. G. Street (the Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield 
School, Liphook, and St. Edward's School). Exhibitions of £30: G. W. Barrow 
(Mr. M. W. Peters, Westbury Manor, Brackley, and St. Edward's School); J. 
Davidson (the Rev. S. T. E. Chinncck, Ovingdean Hall, Brighton) ; P. J. Davies 
(Mr. R. W. Fitzaucher, Arnold House, Llanddulas); M. Hayman (Mr. E. J. 
Bowden, Westbourne House, Penarth); M. G. Knight (Mr. C. B. Mitchell, Edge- 
borough, Guildford) ; W. B. Stevenson (Mr. E. W. Webb, Seafield Park, Farcham) ; 
W. D. Trow (Mr. G. H. Tolson, St. Peter's, Weston-super-Mare, and St. Edmund's 
School); H. M. Wittington (Mr. A. O. Snowden, Hildersham House, St. Peter's, 
Broadstairs). 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


Scholarships (£30): J. M. Cassels (Mr. B. T. Pollock, Rochester House, Edin- 
burgh); (£40): A. D. Sewelland W. M. Sewell (Mr. J. E. Blakney, Merton Court, 
Sidcup); E. L. Gammon and G. C. Jones (Mr. W. G. Waymouth, St. Lawrence 
Junior School); D. Arnot (Mr. E. G. S. Everard, Winterdyne School, Southport) : 
B. H. Du Heaume (Mr. G. M. Faulkner, Falconbury, Bexhill-on-Sea). Exhibition 
(£40): J. B. Corfield (Mr. G. D. Seale, Hillsbrow, Redhill). 


ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE 


First Scholarship (/30 per annum for four years): A. Maxwell (St. Katharine's 
School, St. Andrews). Exhibitions (£45 per annum for four years): M. Coubrough 
North Middlesex High School); D. Lang (Glasgow High School); M. Stuart 
(St. Katharine's School, St. Andrews). 


SCHOOL OF ST. MARY AND ST. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY 


Open Scholarships: H. S. M. Armstrong (Private Governess) ; D. M. Clarke 
(St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley); P. Jameson (Ragworth Hall, Norton-on-Tces) ; 
J. M. Preston (Holly Lodge High School, Liverpool) ; S. M. Smeathers (Spalding 
High School) Open Exhibition: M. Kennedy (St. Monica's, Kingsdown). 


ST. MARY'S HALL, BRIGHTON 
Exhibitions: Anthea Coldicott (Ravenoak School, Birdham) : Denys Cooper 
(Woodlands School, Great Missenden); Elizabeth Eslaile (Yaftlesmead School, 
Haslemere); Audrey Hedges (Wallingford Grammar School); Patricia Howlett 
(The Kindergarten, Newbury) ; Jean Lawrence-Archer (Downs School, Shoreham); 
Hazel Nock (Wellswill, Dersingham). 


ST. MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


Scholarships (/30) : R. Mortimore (P. U. S. Home Schoolroom) ; (£50) : F. Waugh 
(Miss Mann, South Hall, St. Monica’s Preparatory, Kingswood, Surrey). Carel 
Woodman Memorial Scholarship (Music) (£40) : J. Stein (Miss Hutchings, St. Anne’s 
School, Dorchester). 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships (Senior) : The Hon. K. Bruce. J. Coleman, R. H. Davies, 
C. Hamill, S. H. Jones. L. Mendel, P. Munn, J. Piercy, E. Povser, E. Robertson, 
M. Whitaker and E. Williams (St. Paul's Girls’ School) ; G. Rolleston (Challoner 
School, Queen's Gate). (Junior): R. Beasley, R. Davies, H. Goodman, S. 
Massada, J. Pontremoli, J. Simmons and J. Thompson (St. Paul's Girls’ School) ; 
C. Harper (Kelvin House, Ruislip); E. Usher (Brampton Down, Folkestone). 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


Senior Foundation Scholarships: J. C. Collier, W. Graetz, I. F. Haber, D. J. 
Mitchell, D. L. Nicolson, B. A. Webb, J. T. Williams (all St. Paul's School). From 
Junior to Senior Foundation Scholarships : E. A. Andrade, F. J. Bradshaw, D. A. 
Cohen, T. J. Lancaster, W. J. A. Mann, G. Merkin, H. A. Myers, D. J. O'Connell, 
A. H. Pratt, M. A. Rahman, W. H. Stock, J. N. Sugvit, D. Watkinson, M. J. B. 
Watts, V. J. K. Wright, J. W. L. Zehetmayr (all St. Paul's School). Junier 
Feundation Scholarships: J. L. M. Bowyer (St. Paul's School, late of Westcott 
Preparatory School, W. 9); D. S. Lewis (St. Paul's School, late of Balmont, Mill 
Hil] Junior); T. F. A. Manning (St. Paul's School, late of Hillsborough School, 
Ealing); D. Wigglesworth (St. Paul's School, late of Colet Court); D. H. E. 
Butler, E. G. Coleman, R. D. Faull, J. R. D. Gildea, G. F. Labram, J. MacDermott, 
U. F. K. Mosse, G. L.. Wilson (Colet Court) ; B. Baumberg (Warwick House School, 
Ealing); M. J. Burns (Durston House, Ealing); E. A. Faulkner (The Hall, 
Hampstead); B. E. Lord (Highfield, Wandsworth); B. P. Mansfield (Glengyle, 


Putney). 
ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK 

Foundation Scholarships : M. M. Barker (Mr. R. P. S. Davidson, Field Place, 
New Milton); R. H. Hanson (Mr. F. R. Moore, Junior School, Cranleigh); C. McC. 
Donaldson (the Rev. J. E. Dobbie, Rock Lodge School, Roker, Sunderland); 
D. Anderson (Messrs. J. R. Hirst and W. M. Duncan, Charney Hall, Grange-over- 
Sands). Exhibitions: C. A. F. Cookson (St. Peter's Junior School); C. L. Gale 
(Newcastle Grammar School); A. C. Brown (Dr. Bickmore, St. Bede's, Hornsea). 
Head Master's Exhibition: J. R. Frost (Dr. Bickmore, St. Bede's, Hornsea). 
Day Scholarships: A. II. Terry, R. E. Dood, J. A. Denison (St. Peter's Junior 


School). 
ST. SWITHIN'S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 
Scholarships: R. P. Turner (St. Swithin's School); J. Barrington- Ward 
(Miss Hedges, St. Anthony's with St. Nicholas’, Wallingford); A. Wakefield 
(St. Swithin's School) ; M. Crundwell (Miss Glenday, Rocksbudy Park, Wickham, 
Hanuts). 


ST. WINFRED'S, LLANFAIRFECHAN 
Scholarship (£40): H. Wolfe (Aberloar Secondary School, N.B.). Exhibitions 
(£40): P. Caldwell (Worsley High School, near Manchester); (£30): B. Hamlyn 
(Newark High School). 


STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, LINCS. 
University Leaving Exhibitions (/50 per annum for three ycars): A. G. Coare 


and K. M. Ivett. 
STONYHURST COLLEGE 

Scholarships : David Earnshaw (Lower School, Stonyhurst); Kevin Foster 
(Miss Grace Trevor, Bishop’s Court School, Freshfield, Lancs.); Hugh Butler 
(Lower School, Stonvhurst) ; Francis Finch (Miss Grace Trevor, Bishop's Court 
School, Freshfield, Lanes.) ; Patrick O'D. Bourke (Lower School, Stonyhurst) ; 
john Shaw (Lower School, Stonvhurst). “ Gerard Exhibition : Oswald Hansom 
(Miss Grace Trevor, Bishop's Court School, Freshſield, Lancs.). Special Exhibition: 
James Kay- Johnson (Miss Grace Trevor, Bishop's Court School, Freshtield, Lancs.). 
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STOWE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: C. R. P. Anstey (Mr. I. A. Zair, The Knoll, Woburn Sands); 
H. W. Sansom (Mr. C. S. Malden, Windlesham House, Highden, Findon, Worthing ; 
J. M. Budden (Mr. R. M. Routledge, Moorland House, Heswall, Cheshire; ; A. J. 
Gray (Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale, Lancs.); J. F. Tuchy 
(Mr. H. F. Chittenden, Newlands, Seaford) ; R. C. D. Brow (Mr. F. G. Turner, 
Tormore School, Upper Deal, Kent); P. W. Harvey (Mr. R. G. S. Howell, The 
Cottage, Clevering Square, Llanelly) ; J. E. Colbeck (Mr. W. B. Harris, St. Ronan‘s, 
West Worthing) ; N. G. Andrews (Commander I. C. M. Sanderson, Elstree School, 
Herts.); D. A. Seton Gordon (Mr. N. D. Pearson, Alton Burn, Naim, Scotland). 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships (£120 per annum): J. H. Dunsmuir (Mr. T. P. Stott, 
Seabrook Lodge, Hythe, Kent); A. M. James (Mr. C. Walford, Hometield hi!. 
Sutton, Surrey); A. R. N. Ratcliff (Mr. J. H. Arnold, Brighton College Preparatory 
School). Scholarships (£30 per annum): P. C. Turner (Mr. K. Harding. st. Bece's 
School, Eastbourne) ; R. S. Gale (Sutton Valence Junior School); D. H. Coomts 
(Mr. E. K. Milliken, Lancing House School, Lowestoft). 


TALBOT HEATH SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH 


Boarders’ Scholarships (/60) : Isabel Pine (Portsmouth High School, G. P. D. S T. 
Sheila Stead (Itchen School, Southampton). Boarders’ Exhibition (/40: : Monica 
Cruse (Miss Bott, Burley, Totland Bay). 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


New Judd Scholarships (/100 per annum): J. I. C. McKean (Mr. E. W. Malden, 
St. Anselm's, Park Lane, Croydon); P. R. Burne (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan's 
School, Burnham-on-Sea). New Judd Scholarships ((So per annum): D. Orckard 
(Messrs. Walter and Wells, XIV School, Apsley Road, Bristol; R. C. Lock (Mr. 
i L. Lee-Jones, Pembroke House, Broad Lane, Hampton, Middlesex). Founda- 

ion Scholarships : D. K. Freeth (the Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphæ-k. 
Hants); J. H. A. Herman (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, Baldstow, Sussex) ; 
C. G. B. Garrett (Mr. L. W. White, The Grammar School, Ashford); P. H. R. 
Marshall (Mr. R. Saunders- Johnson, Rose Hill School, Tunbridge Welle; ]. C. 
Barker (Mr. B. S. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, Kent); I. B. Hossack (Mr. B. S. 
Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, Kent). Jude Scholarship: B. Yeats Brown 
(Tonbridge School and Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, 


Tonbridge). 
TRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE 


Scholarships : P. P. Dawe (Bramcote Hall, Notts.); A. G. Page (Bramenote Hall, 
Notts.); H. F. Marriott (Hendon Preparatory School); J. S. Robertson: Lisvane 
School, Scarborough). Exhibitions: D. Hill (St. John's School, Pinner); J. Lewis 
(Braeside School, West Kirby); D. F. Pickett (Nevill House, East ourne:; 
E. D. Scatchard (Lisvane School, Scarborough); J. C. Weller (St. Neots, Lversiey., 
E. W. Wright (St. Michael's, Limpsfield). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND 


Alfred Raeburn Scholarship (£100 per annum): G. T. Sammons (Mr. Ball, 
St. Nicholas, Yeovil. and Glenalmond). College Scholarship (660 per annum: 
A. D. Wallace (Mr. O. C. Tudor, Angustield, Aberdeen). College Scholarship ^" 
per annum): E. B. Ruthven (Mr. Arton, Scafield House, Broughty Ferry. 
Graeme Robertson Scholarships (£40 per annum): J. M. Rankin (Mr. Kitterrraster, 
Cargilfield) and J. D. G. Millar (Mr. Gregory, St. Ninian's. Motíat;. Fil Cier 
Bursaries (/101 5s. per annum): J. M. Rankin (Mr. Kittermaster, Carvilfield) ard 
J. M. G. Bisset (Grove Academy, Broughty Ferry). 


TRURO SCHOOL 


Entrance Schelarships : H. W. T. Butcher, D. Coulthard, J. N. C. Hicks, 
W. G. Luke, G. D. Pascoe, C. H. Repper, P. Scantlebury, E. T. J. Stephens, 
L. C. E. Thomas, T. K. Vivian. Scholarship te Boarders : F. P. Chappel, S. B. 
Glendinning, N. Manners, E. T. E. Richards. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships: J. Haynal (University College School, formerly 
Mr. A. G. White, York House School, N. W. 3); R. A. Franklin (Mr. Pillirer, 
Sunbury House School, N. W. 2); D. P. Wade and A. J. Harrold {equal th oś 
University College School and formerly of the Junior School, Holly Hill, N.W. 3j. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships: J. M. Beharrell (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, 
Hockley Heath); J. C. Cohen (Lieut.-Col. G. F. W. Anson. Doon House, Westgate- 
on-Sea) ; G. J. E. Hackforth- Jones (the Rev. E. Whately Smith, Hordle House, 
Milford-on-Sea) ; D. S. Holmes Smith (from Uppingham School, late of Messrs. 
G. F. Cameron and A. H. Forbes, Lambrook, Bracknell); J. R. W. Gleave Mr. J. 
Gibson Roberts, Birkdale Prep. School, Sheffield); T. A. L. Little (Mr. W. P. 
Singleton, The Elms, Colwall, Malvern); C. H. W. Armstrong (Messrs. M. E. 
Wilkinson and J. F. Spurgeon, Orwell Park, Ipswich). Heward Figgis Exhibitions : 
J. K. Greg (Mr. F. R. Burnett, Seascale Preparatory School, Cumberland: ; 
F. H. Sasse (Mr. K. T. Leighton, Feltontlect, Cobham). Rutland Schelarshigs : 
G. W. H. Higgs, C. S. E. Johnson (both Oakham School). 


WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL 
Scholarships (£50): T. L. Fletcher (Coventry Preparatory School); A. D 
Sewell and W. M. Sewell (Merton Court, Footscray, Kent]; (£50): D. W. Fewkes 
(Waverley School, Nottingham); D. C. R. Hawkes (Edgbaston Preparatory 


School). 
WELLINGTON SCHOOL 

Foundation Scholarships (/^0) and Major Scholarships (£60): P. Edgerler 
(Mr. C. E. Averill, Thorpe House, Gerrard's Cross); P. L. B. Jacot (the Rev. C. T. 
Eastman, Sylvester’s Preparatory School, Selsey-on-Sea) ; F. C. R. Martin (Mr. R. 
Wontner, St. Giles, St. ILeonards-on-Sea) ; H. C. Rice (Victoria College, Jersey}. 
Miner Scholarships (/15): K. H. Byles (Mr. J. A. Cockshutt, County School, 
Sutton, Surrey) ; I. M. Adams (King Edward VI School, Totnes) ; R. C. Strudwick 
(Mr. J. D. Wedd, Mount House School, Plymouth) ; P. H. Barratt (private;. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Resident Scholarships in College: D. C. Feasey (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore. 
Upper Deal); C. K. Smith (Mr. A. H. Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead); D. A. 
Hewitt-Jones (Mr. R. J. S. Curtis, Hurst Court, Ore, Susse ); R. S. Faber 
(Mr. A. E. Lynam, Oxford); E. de T. W. Longford (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Oxford): 
I. D. M. Reid (Mr. W. B. Harris, St. Ronan's, West Worthing) ; J. P. Willsher 
(Westminster School and Mr. R. Thistlethwaite, The Mall, Strawberry Hilli; 
M. G. Scott (Mr. C. Dixon, New Park School, St. Andrews, Fife); T. O Cary 
(Mr. A. E. Lynam, Oxford). Non-Resident Scholarships ( 1.. O'B. D. Featherstone 
(Westminster School and Mr. R. Gurner, Whitgift School, Croydon); P. N. Ray 
(Westminster School and Mr. S. de M. Bucknall, Brightlands, Dulwich Common). 
Exhibitions: J. D. Priestman (private); D. C. M. Leslie (Mr. T. C. Elliott. Fan 
Court, Surrey); W. E. R. Barnett (Mr. J. E. Blakeney, Merton Court. Fouts Cray, 
Kent); R. T. Longford (Mr. C. II. Taylor, Gibb's School, Sloare Strect, S.W. I). 


(Continued on page 608) 
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HEFFER'S PUBLICATIONS S 


Ready Shortly 


GERMAN FOR SIXTH FORM AND ADULT 
BEGINNERS. By M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D. 
Illustrated by Lore Holtz. (Price not yet fixed.) 


This is going to be a very remarkable book. 


It is the outcome of repeated requests for A German Course 
of a maturer nature, suitable for older pupils beginning German 
in the Sixth Form, or for adults attending Evening Classes.” 
Its aim is primarily cultural. It is an introduction to German 
Language, Literature and Landscape. 


BASIC GERMAN READER FOR 
BEGINNERS. With Questions, Selected Idioms and 
Complete Vocabulary. By M.L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in German, University of Edinburgh. Second 
impression. Numerous illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN GERMAN TEXTS FOR RAPID 
READING. Abridged and adapted as Rapid-readers, 
with Questions, Selected Idioms and Vocabulary, by 
M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D., and Fritz Wölcken, Ph.D. 
Is. each. 
The chief aim of this series of Modern German Text for Rapid- 
reading is to provide boys and girls with really easy and up-to- 
date stories, which will arouse such lively interest that pupils 
wil read the foreign language almost as eagerly as their 
mother-tongue. 
No. I. DAS GEHEIMNIS DES JANNSHOFS. 

Von Franz Bauer. 


No. 2. KLICK AUS DEM SPIELZEUGLADEN. 
Von Friedrich Schnack. 


No. 3. NEUE JUGEND. Eight Short Stories. 


BASIC GERMAN FOR SCIENCE 
STUDENTS. With vocabulary and English Trans- 
lations of the German Passages. By M. L. Barker, 
M. A., Ph.D. Third Edition. 6s. net, 


FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By C. E. Stockton, 
M.A., Senior Modern Languages Master, Bedford School. 
3s. 6d. 


GERMAN VERSE FOR SCHOOLS. compiled 
by C. E. Stockton, M.A. Is. 


€4»0900€ 


FRENCH INTONATION EXERCISES. By 
H. Klinghardt and M. de Fourmestraux. Translated 
and adapted for English Readers by M. L. Barker, M.A., 
Ph.D. Intonation of Two Dialogues analysed by E. M. 
Stéphan. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS to illustrate the above: 
Five double-sided ro-inch Records, spoken by E. M. 
STEPHAN. (By arrangement with the Linguaphone 
Institute.) Complete in Case (with pamphlet). 30s. net. 


Nearly ready 


A GRAMMAR OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. 


On a strictly Phonetic basis. By H. E. Palmer, D.Litt. 
Second Edition. Revised by the Author with the assist- 
ance of F. G. Blandford, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 


Nearly ready 


THE PHONETICS OF ENGLISH. By Ida C. 
Ward, D.Lit. Third revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


Considerable alterations and additions have been made to the 
new edition of this book. Three additional chapters have been 
added on Broadcasting and English pronunciation, on Modern 
Developments in Pronunciation, and on the general differences 
between British and American English. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH INTONATION. 


By Lilias E. Armstrong, B..A., and Ida C. 
Ward, D.Lit. Second Edition. Second Impression. 
5s. net. 


THREE GRAMOPHONE RECORDS to illustrate the 
above. Price 8s. each or 24s. the set. 


MUSIC WORK IN THE SCHOOL. A Hana- 


book for Class Teachers. By Helen V. S. Roberts, 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Foreword by Ernest Read, 
F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WOOD. An Outline of Christianity. By a 
Member of C.S.M.V. Foreword by Bishop Neville 
Talbot, D.D. Second Edition, revised. Illustrative 
tailpieces. Paper, 3s. 6d. net; Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


FROM BABYLON TO BETHLEHEM. The 
Story of the Jews for the Last Five Centuries before 
Christ. By Laurence E. Browne, D.D. Second 
Impression. Folding chart, 3s. 6d. net. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


and of all Booksellers 
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WEYMOUTH COLLEGE 

Scholarships : C. Staffurth (Mr. F. Bush, Weymouth College Junior School) ; 
E. P. Angel (Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulfram's, Wellington Road, Bournemouth). 
Exhibition : M. Haines (Mr. F. Bush, Weymouth College Junior School). 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE 

Election Roll, 1938: 1, J. K. B. Illingworth (Bramcote, Scarborough); 
2, G. B. H. Dillon (Sandroyd School, Cobham); 3, A. B. Yorke-Long (Cheam 
School, Headley, Newbury) ; 4, D. N. Phear (St. Faith's, Cambridge) ; 5, H. U. A. 
Lambert (Abberley Hall, Worcester); 6, J. E. Hindley (Winchester House 
School, Brackley); 7, A. R. Normand (St. Hugh’s School, Bickley); 8, J. R. 
Scott (Langley Place, St. Leonards) ; 9, J. Brittain (Orley Farm School, Harrow) ; 
10, J. L. Boase (Highfield School, Liphook); 11, A. O. I.. Atkin (Colet Court, 
Hammersmith) ; 12, H. P. J. Hanning )Parkfield, Haywards Heath) ; 13, G. C. R. 
Morris (St. Peter's, Seaford); 14, J. P. Tranchell (Dragon School, Oxford); 
15, R. W. Murray (Kingsmead, Seaford) ; 16, J. E. Levetus (Downsend, Leather- 
head); 17, T. C. A. Birley (Wellesley House, Broadstairs); 18, D. B. Abbott 
(St. Andrew’s, Eastbourne); 19, M. S. Longuet-Higgins (Pilgrims’ School, 
Winchester) ; 20, M. E. Dummett (Sandroyd School, Cobham). 

All these candidates stood for scholarships. and will be admitted in the above 
order so far as vacancies occur before next Easter. There will be twelve vacancics 
in September. Exhibitions have been awarded to Nos. 15, 17 and 18. 


WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL 

Scholarships (Foundation): G. G. Onyon (Woodbridge School; B. M. 
Macdonald (Woodbridge School); M. Thorne (Homefield School, Worthing). 
(House): B. R. Minter (St. Edmund's House School, Ipswich). 

WOODHOUSE GROVE SCHOOL, YORKS. 
Junior Scholarship : J. H. Holmes (Miss Lodge, Bow School, Durham). 
WORKSOP COLLEGE 

Scholarships : J. Goode (Spalding Grammar School); J. P. Hough (Mr. R. T. 

Campbell, Shirley House School, Watford); R. N. Langridge (Mr. C. A. G. 


Brownrigg, Fernden School, Haslemere) ; A. Pearson (Mr. P. H. Sykes, Glenhow, 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea) ; P. I. Vincent (Mr. G. R. Frost, Ghyll Royd, Ilkley). Exhibi- 
tions : C. R. Brown (West Hartlepool Boys’ High School and Worksop College); 
F. P. A. Garton (Worksop College) ; I. F. Myers (Mr. W. H. Colton, Clifton House 
School, Harrogate). 


WREKIN COLLEGE 


Scholarships (80 guineas—40 guineas): R. A. M. Oliver (Mr. A. M. D. Grenfell 
Mostyn House School, Parkgate) ; J. P. Hobson (Mr. A. B. Craig, Aravon School: 
Bray, Co. Wicklow); M. T. Howland (Mr. A. H. Linford, Downsend Schoul 
Leatherhead) ; G. G. Cowpe (Mr. C. R. Farrer, The Wells School, Ukley) ; W. C. H. 
Leslie (Mr. D. G. O. Ayerst, King Edward VII School, Lytham St. Annes); H. C- 
Flegg (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray School, Wallasey); C. A. Watson (Rev. K- 
Swallow, The Preparatory School, Coventry) ; W. A. Armstrong (Mr. G. B. Eee. 
Eversley School, Southwold). Exhibitions (30 guineas) : L. M. Wilson (Mr. A. M. D. 
Grenfell, Mostyn House School, Parkgate); J. A. S. Hilditch (Captain H. C 
Lloyd, Woodlands, Deganwy); O. A. M. Cook (Mr. F. Cox, Braeside, West Kirt). 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Scholarships : F. A. Sneath (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryrford Hall, Stonehouse, Glos 
P. Caudle (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, Stonehouse, Glos.) ; D. W. Fenwick 
(Messrs. A. F. and M. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge, Kent); J. H. Rapley 
(Mr. H. F. Rawson, The Beacon, Bexhill-on-Sea). Exhibitions: T. J. Edwards 
(Mr. W. J. Richards, Dixton House School, Monmouth); T. B. Lavender (Mr. C. S. 
Kipping, Boys’ High School. Wednesbury, Staffs.). 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL 
Scholarships: I.. Miles (John Watson's School, Edinburgh); M. Fielden 
(Wycombe Abbey School); I. Simons Harrison (Wycombe Abbey Schell; 
E. Godfrey (Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks) ; M. Lloyd (Portsdown Lodge Schou, 
Cooden); V. Wills (Godstowe School, High Wycomte). 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


By the death of Mr. Marshall Jackman, another pioneer 
in educational circles has passed away. He began his 
career as a pupil-teacher in Devon and passed through 
Borough Road Training College with T. J. Macnamara, 
afterwards M.P. and Minister of the Crown. After fifteen 
years' service as an assistant in London schools he 
became Head Master at Walworth. Later, he became an 
Inspector of Schools under the London County Council, 


and on retirement he became an elected member of the 
Council and a fighting member of the Education Com- 
mittee. His service to education and to teachers in 
particular have earned him undying gratitude. He was 
twice President of the National Union of Teachers and 
the Schoolmaster recalls the fact that Jackman was 
one of a famous N.U.T. trio known as the ' Three 


(Continued on page 610) 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 


(University of London) 


Principal: Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D., D.Lit. 


At the Scholarships Examination held in February 1939, Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions to the value of £80 and £30 per annum for three years will 
be awarded, also College Exhibitions to cover fees. 


Degree courses in Arts, Science and Engineering. 1st. M.B. and Pre-Medical 
courses for the London Hospital Medical College. 


Facilities for Post-graduate and Research work. 


FEES: Residence, £52-56 a session; Tuition from £25.2. O a session. 


Further particulars from The Registrar, Queen Mary College, E. 1 
—————————————— — I ͥ 


SEPT. 1938 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


The College comprises the following Faculties and Special Schools : 
FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics). 

FACULTY OF LAWS. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical). 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


RAMSAY MEMORIAL LABORATORY OF CHEMICAL ENGIN- 
EERING. 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. 

DIVISION OF DECORATION. 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in 
all Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS OF HISTORY AND PHONETICS are 
specially arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding £4,000. 


RESIDENTIAL HALLS : UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men); COLLEGE HALL, LONDON, MALET STREET 
(for Women). 


THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
IS AT PERIVALE. 


All inquiries to be addressed to: 
C. O. G. DOUIE, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 


SUNDAY COURSE OF ART OF ACTING AND DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTION AT EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W. 3 

Opening Meeting, Autumn Term, with Plays and Demonstrations, 
Sunday, October 9, at 2.30 p.m. This meeting free to all interested. 
Thoroughly practical Course in every branch of stage technique under 
professional producers. Model programmes and plays for Schools and 
Colleges rehearsed. Acting parts guaranteed. Public performances 
of Shakespearean, Classic and Modern Plays during January. Scenery, 
Costume, Lighting, Mime and Make-up Demonstrations. Inclusive Fee, 
Two and a half Guineas. Practical Course in Play-writing and 
opportunities for original play production. 

School Drama Boctoty (founded 1912). All Educational and Social 
Organizations are invited to join above Society, which offers free advice 
on choice of plays and production, staging problems, &c., use of excellent 
drama library, specially selected for Schools, and hire of Costumes of 
all periods and sizes at reduced rates. Annual subscription, Five 
Shillings only. 

School Service.—Schools visited and advised re play production and 
staging. Rehearsals undertaken. Fees nominal. 
New Year Vacation Drama Course, 

Hampstead, December 30 to January 8. 

For particulars apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, 

Bath, enclosing stamped envelope. 


Everyman Theatre, 


Now Ready. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


By appointment 


EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, 
Science. 


and Veterinary 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
lraining of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, (12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


“En-Tout-Cas " 


Specialists in the Design 


and Construction 


By appointment to 


of H. M. the King of Sweden 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
(No-upkeep and resilient) 
SQUASH COURTS SWIMMING POOLS 
GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 


Price One Shilling 


TORRINGTON SQUARE SAVED 


A sequel to ** New Buildings for The University of London 
By THOMAS LLOYD HUMBERSTONE, B.Sc. 


THIS 


Eight illustrations are included. Amongst them the revised design and “ lay-out, 
Elsa Gronvold's picture of the Square. 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 


LONDON : 


BOOKLET DESCRIBES THE SAVING FOR POSTERITY OF A FAMOUS OPEN SPACE 


” with a reproduction of 
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Musketeers '—the other two were Macnamara and 
Waddington. All three had one great purpose in common 
but each had a different speciality. The purpose they 
had in common was to free the teachers from clerical 
domination, and the present unassailable position of 
teachers is their monument. As for the rest, Macnamara 
made security of tenure his speciality, Waddington 
devoted his great talents to the abolition of half-time, 
and Jackman hammered day and night for superannua- 
tion. All the things they fought for have come about, 
but we do not always realize that we owe them to such 
great crusaders in the days when teachers were 


downtrodden.” 
* * * 


Mr. F. W. HoLDGATE has been appointed to the 
Headship of Arnold House School, Blackpool, the 
vacancy being due to the death, on May r last, of Mr. F. T. 
Pennington, the founder of the School and Head Master 
for forty-two years. Mr. Holdgate was educated at 
Sutton Valence School, where his father, the Rev. W. W. 
Holdgate, was Head Master for over twenty years, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took the Nat. 
Science Tripos in 1922. He became an assistant master 
at Brighton College in 1922 and at present is Senior 
Chemistry and Biology Master at the College. 


* * * 


Mr. H. D. Hare, assistant master at Haileybury 
College since 1921, has been appointed Head Master of 
the well-known King's School, Parramatta, Australia, 
and will commence his duties this month. Mr. Hake 
is an old boy of Haileybury and a former student at 
Queen's College, Cambridge, where he graduated with 
honours in history in 1921. He served as captain in the 
War from 1914-19 and was mentioned in Despatches. 


* ** * 


Mr. A. R. FLORIAN, the first Head Master of the 
Priory School, Shrewsbury, has retired after a tenure of 
twenty-seven years. He opened the school with forty-six 
pupils and developed it until there were 302 in attend- 
ance. An old pupil of Bath College, he graduated from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, with second classes in Classical 
Mods. and Lit.Hum. Mr. Florian is well known for his 
school tests in German and French, tests which have been, 
and are, used in many schools throughout the country. 


* * * 


Mr. H. J. CRAWFORD, who was appointed Secretary 
to the University of London Appointments Board in 
I913, and has been Secretary of the Commerce Degree 
Bureau since its inception, retired on July 31st last. 
Mr. Laurence E. Ball, at present Assistant Secretary, 
has been appointed Acting Secretary of the Bureau, and 
will also be responsible for the Appointments Board 
work, pending further arrangements. 


* * * 


The death has occurred of Mr. G. S. Freeman, founder 
and editor of The Times Educational Supplement. Mr. 
Freeman had the privilege of editing the first and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary number of the Supplement. He 
was educated at Bradfield College and Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and was deputy editor of The Times from 1914 
to 1922. His brother, Kenneth Freeman, wrote the 
well-known Schools of Hellas, published posthumously. 


ONLOOKER. 


Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. 


have pleasure in announcing that they now publish 


FROM THE FALL OF ROME TO THE 
RENAISSANCE 
ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD, B.A. 


Senior History Mistress, Guildford County 
School for Girls. 


With $9 illustrations and maps. 264 pages. 
38. 6d. 


* To say that Miss Underwood’s treatment of 
the subject is nothing short of masterly is not an 
exaggeration.” —TZimes Literary Supplement. 


FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD, B.A. 


Revised Edition. With 52 illustrations and 
maps. 352 pages. 38. 6d. 


Also in 2 Parts. Part. 1. To 1789. 28. 
Part 2. From 1789. 28. 


A brilliant and masterly sketch of modern 
history." Mr. Nowe. SMITH. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. I; AND EDINBURGH 


DERBY TRAINING COLLEGE 
THREE MONTHS' COURSE 
IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 


(Recognized by the Board of Education for 
Salary on leave of absence) 


JANUARY 10 to MARCH 3l, 1939 
APRIL 20 to JULY II, 1939 


Applications for these courses should come in as soon as 
possible to the Secretary, Training College, Derby 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.8c., Ph. D., F. I. C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws, and for the Academic 
Diploma in Geography. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work 
Studentships to the value of over {£800 are 
awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar, rs. ; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER Lane, E.C. 4. 
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ENTERED AT THE NEW YoRK Post 
OFFICE AS SECOND CLASS MATTER. 
REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION TO 
CANADA BY CANADIAN MAGAZINE POST 


THE 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


THE SCHOOL WORLD 
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F EDUCATION 


A Monthly Record and Rebiew 


PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS 
ON THE FIRST OP EACH MONTH BY 
MR. WILLIAM RICR, LUDGATE 
BROADWAY, E.C. 4, LONDON, ENGLAND 


PRICE EIGHTPENCE, POST FREE. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (PREPAID) — 
HiGHT SHILLINGS, Post FREE 


November, 1938, issue will be ready on 
October 3l. Advertisement scale is on 
page 637. The latest time for small prepaid 
Advertisements is first post on 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22 


For announcement of 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


See below and page 673. 


FOR VACANT 


SCHOLASTIC POSTS 


sec 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY'S 


announcement on page 659 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


41 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 
Studerts are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Course of Training, three years. 
Fees, with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 
Fees, without Residence, /34 13s. per annum. 


For further information respecting Courses, Bur- 
saries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 


IATED BOARD 
The Royal Schools of Music, London 


(The Royal Academy of Music 
and The Royal College of Music) 
Patron: His MAJESTY THE KING 
President : H.R.H. THE DUKE oF KENT, K.G. 


ENTRIES for the November-December 
Examinations are now being accepted at 
the Board’s Central Office, and will close 
on 12th October (with late fee, 17th 
October), 1938. 

SCHOLARSHIPS providing free tuition 
for two years or more at the R.A.M. or 
the R.C.M. are offered annually. 

SYLLABUSES, Entry Forms, &c., post 
free from— 

L. H. MAckLIN, M. A., Secretary, 
14 and 15 Bed ford Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. rticulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 


The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 
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University 
Correspondence College: 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B. sc. 
Principal: CECIL, BRIGGS, M. A., M. C. 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS 


University Correspondence College 
provides Courses of Preparation for 
the following :— 


London University 


TEACHER’S DIPLOMA 
and Dipioma in Geography. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


University of Cambridge 
Teacher’s Training Certificate 
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Siet 


Full information may be had, post free, from 
the REGISTRAR, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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— Pon Vacant = 


DIRECTORSHIP OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
Applications are invited by the 21st 
October for the Directorship of 
University Extension. Salary £750- 
£1,000 per annum according to 
qualifications. Duties commence 
March, 1939. 

Further particulars from the Secretary, 

Universities Bureau of the British 


Empire, 88a Gower Street, London, 
W. C. I. 


King's College of 
Household and Soclal Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W.8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 
B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a Course 


in preparation for the University of London 
Academic Post-graduate Diploma in Dietetics; a 
One-Year Course for Trained Nurses who wish to 
qualify as Sister Tutors; a Two-Ycar Course in 
Institutional Management; and a One-Year Course 


in Household ange in Pee 

For further ormation respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY, 


he Layman’s Library 


HISTORY IN AMERICAN FICTION 


By Mr. CLIVE HOLLAND, 
Author of The Story of England in Historical Fiction 
See this paper for JUNE, 1937 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Grove HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S. W. 1 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 
Chairman of Committee: 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, D.D., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
B es, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SRCRETARY. 
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THIRD FORM LATIN 
176 pp. 


By G. J. CROSS, M.A. 


Specimen copies free to Teachers on receipt of 6d. to cover cost of 
postage and packing. 


LIFE’S JOURNEY THROUGH TIME 


By A.S. GILLESPIE, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 254 pp. and Index. 
Human Biology and World problems, a book for the Sixth Form. 


THE PEN-IN-HAND Publishing Co., Ltd., II St. Michael's St., Oxford 


QUALIFIED WOMEN 


should ask the 


Telephone: 
Whitehall 4934. 


WANTING 


POSTS OVERSEAS 


As Teachers, Hospital Nurses, Governesses, &c. 
Society for the Overseas 
Settlement of British Women (Inc.) 
(S. O. S. B. W.) tor INFORMATION AND HELP. No fee charged 


Apply to THE SECRETARY (8.0. S. B. W.), 
CRAVEN House, 16 Northumberland Avenue, 
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SCHOOL DRAMA 


THE NEW QUARTERLY 
for Schools, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 


3/- 


Illustrated. 5/ 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 


XXI.—BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


By LAWRENCE H. DAWSON, Editor of The March of Man: 


bar month we mentioned the difficulty of grasping 

the enormous extent of Egypt’s history ; a similar 
difficulty confronts us here, and to illustrate this it might 
be useful to transfer to our own era certain dates given 
by Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon (555-538 B.c.), 
who, it seems, was more interested in archaeology and 
"antiques than in saving his country from the all- 
embracing Persian. 

On a clay cylinder now in the British Museum 
Narbonidus describes, with dates, certain of his building 
operations and archaeological discoveries ; if instead of 
putting his death at 538 B.C. we transfer it to A.D. 1938 
we get the following results: he restores a temple at 
Larsa that had been wrecked some fifty years earlier, 
and discovers monuments of Burnuburiash, a Babylonish 
king who had reigned (relatively) in the time of Edward 
the Confessor, and of the great Hammurabi, who takes 


A Chronological Record, &c. 


us back to King Arthur and the Battle of Mons Badon- 
icus; at Sippar he finds a foundation-stone that had 
been placed in a temple in (again relatively) the early 
part of Henry III's reign; and at Agade, in northern 
Babylonia, he makes his great discovery, that of the 
inscription of Sargon, king about 2700 B.c., a date that 
is as far back from the time of Barbonidus as the 
conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great is from ours. 
A re-plotting of events such as this brings home to one 
not only the long continuance of those p.c." Empires 
compared with those that have arisen since, but also 
calls attention to the civilized interest in culture and in 
the past that flourished in ages long anterior to the 
printing-press, steam, electricity, aviation and other 
such amenities that, to modern Western Man, connote 
Civilization. 

The known history of Egypt takes us back some 500 
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years earlier than 2700 when, approximately, begins our 
knowledge of Mesopotamian history—though, inferen- 
tially and archaeologically, conditions in the country 
some 2,000 or 3,000 years earlier can be reconstructed. 
Modern knowledge may be said to commence with the 
efforts of the Italian Paolo Emilio Botta (1802—70) and 
the English Sir Austen Henry Layard (1817-94) in the 
1840's to discover the site of Nineveh ; since then large 
numbers of sites, both in Assyria in the North and 
Babylonia to the south, have been excavated by French, 
German, British and American expeditions, while the 
freeing of Mesopotamia from Turkish rule has given an 
increasing impetus to its exploration. 


In early times and intermittently for many centuries, 
government in the Land Between the Rivers was shared 
by a largely contemporary series of city-states—Kish, 
Erech, Ur, Lagash, Agade, Gutium, Isin and others— 
one of which would, from time to time, aspire to, and 
occasionally attain, some kind of leadership; and it is 
not till we reach 2050 that the First Dynasty of Babylon 
emerges, and later still when Assyria rises to importance 
and, with many interchanges of fortune, shares with 
Babylonia the conquest, government, and trade of the 
Middle East and the honour of peaceful correspondence 
as well as war with Egypt. Many specialist monographs 
have been written on these states, but, for our purpose, 
they are, perhaps, best put to one side for the moment 
and attention devoted to the more general works. 

In the first three volumes of the Cambridge Ancient 
History (1923-25, 35s. each), the ground is very fully 
covered in a series of papers by original investigators 
such as Hall, Langdon, Hogarth, S. A. Cook and 
R. Campbell Thompson ; but to many coming fresh to a 
study of this magnitude a smaller '' one-man " survey 
would probably be a better introduction, and we would 
suggest the assimilation of one or more of the following : 
D. G. Hogarth’s The Ancient East and J. L. Myres’ 
The Dawn of History (both Home Univ. Lib., 2s. 6d.), 
are useful and so are C. H. W. Johns' Ancient Assyria 
and Ancient Babylonia (Camb. Manuals, 2s. 6d. each), 
which, though unfortunately out of print, will probably 
be obtainable from a library. 

Dr. James Baikie's Peeps at Ancient Assyria (Black, 
1916, 2s. 6d), gives a clear bird's-eye view of the 
subject, and the second half of his The Glamour of Near 
East Excavation (Service, 1927, ros. 6d.), contains a 
brightly written and well illustrated account of how 
and when the history of these countries was recovered ; 
the same author’s Lands and People of the Bible (Black, 
second edition, 1932, 4s. 6d.), also treats of the subject ; 
and other books whose special object is to correlate 
the story of Mesopotamia with that of the Old Testa- 
ment are W. H. Boulton's Babylonia, Assyria and 
Israel (Low, 1924, 2s. 6d.) and his Babylonia and Assyria 
(Low, 1933, 3s. 6d. each), C. G. Cumming's Assyrian 
and Hebrew Hymns of Praise (Milford, 1934, 15s.) and 
Prof. Sayce's The Races of the Old Testament (R.T.S., 
revised edition, 1926, 3s. 6d.), whose Assyria, tts Princes, 
Priests and People (R.T.S., 1926, 3s. 6d), and A 
Primer of Assyriology (R.T.S., second edition, 1926, 
3s. 6d.), should find a place in the Layman's Library, a 
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remark also that applies to Dorothy Mackay's T he A nctent 
Cities of Iraq (E. Goldston, 1927, 3s.), which was written 
and first published in Baghdad itself. To these we would 
add the British Museum's Guide to the Babylonian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, the third edition of which (1922, 
2s. 6d.) was edited by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, the Keeper 
at the time. 


Having obtained a good idea of the “ lay-out " and, in 
addition, some knowledge of recent excavations and 
their effect upon earlier pronouncements, the student 
can scarcely do better than take as a guide the great 
French archaeologist, Prof. Gaston Maspero, who was 
honoured with an English knighthood in 1909, five years 
before his death. His The Dawn of Civilization (24s.), 
The Struggle of the Nations (25s.) and The Passtng of the 
Empires (24s.), originally published in their English form, 
by the S.P.C.K. between 1894 and rgoo, were later 
reissued under the editorship of Prof. Sayce as A History 
of the Ancient People of the Classic East and are of first- 
rank importance. In Vol. x, the portion devoted to 
Chaldea brings us to the twenty-fourth century, a period, 
early as it is, when the Rivers could look back upon the 
remains of many dead Dynasties of Kish, Lagash, 
Akshak, &c., when the historic Stele of the Vultures— 
now a treasure of the Louvre—was already some seven 
hundred years old, and the great Sargon of Agade, who 
conquered Syria, and perhaps even visited Cyprus when 
the Thalassocracy of Minos was at its height, had lain in 
his grave for four hundred years. Vol. II takes us 
through rises and falls of the Mesopotamian kingdoms, 
their raids and invasions, internecine and foreign wars, 
their relations with other countries, more especially 
Egypt, to about the middle of the ninth century, when 
Shalmaneser III battled at Karkar against a confedera- 
tion of Syrians, Hittites, and Israelites, the latter led by 
Ahab, of evil memory. Vol. III concludes the story : 
Semiramis and Sennacherib pass before us; Hezekiah 
is besieged in Jerusalem and Judah made tributary ; 
Esar-Haddon makes his short-lived conquest of Lower 
Egypt; Assur-bani-pal sacks Thebes and founds his 
great library at Nineveh which, twenty years later (606) 
is taken and destroyed by the Medes; Jerusalem is 
captured in 596 and the “ Babylonian Captivity ”’ 
commences ; Nebuchadnezzar struts his little hour upon 
the stage and the usurper Nabonidus—our collector of 
' antiques '—crumples up in 539 before the great Cyrus, 
king of Persia, and the Babylonian-Chaldean Empire 
falls, never to rise again. 

This colossal work, of which Mesopotamian history 
forms only part, is paralleled in more recent times by 
the shorter but equally scholarly Ancient History of the 
Near East, by the late Dr. R. H. Hall, who succeeded 
Budge as Keeper at the British Museum. First published 
in I913, this has been constantly revised and the latest 
edition, the eighth (Methuen, 1932, 21s), has been 
annotated and brought to date by Dr. Hall's former 
colleague, Mr. C. J. Gadd. Both Dr. Hall and Mr. Gadd 
have done much original work in this field—in the 
literal as well as the literary sense; the former's last 
book, A Seasons Work at Ur... and Elsewhere 
(Methuen, 1930, 25s.), contains a fascinating account of 
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the recovery of history with the spade, especially at Ur, 
a site dating back to something like 3500, whose location 
had been known since the expedition of Captain Taylor 
and W. K. Loftus in 1853-55, but which had not been 
seriously excavated until it was taken in hand after the 
Great War, first by Dr. Hall himself and, since 1922, by 
Sir Leonard Woolley, author of The Sumerians (Clar. Pr., 
1928, 6s.) and of many specialized works and Reports. 

Mr. Gadd has also worked at and written on Ur; his 

History and Monuments of Ur (Chatto, 1929, 15s.), is a 
masterly description af life and conditions in the lower 
Euphrates valley from prehistoric times to the fall of 
Babylon im the sixth century B.c., and as one reviewer 
put it, is excellent“ for the layman, that ingenious 
synonym for the general public in its role of final referee 
of specialists’ labours.” Mr. Gadd is also author of The 
Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad (Luzac, 1921, 6s.) 
and of the British Museum Guide to the Assyrian 
Sculptures (1934, 1s. 6d.), a valuable summary that was 
subsequently expanded into The Stones of Assyria 
(Chatto, 1936, 63s.), which tells, with much historical 
detail, of the recovery and the original and present 
positions of the surviving remains and of the develop- 
ment of Assyrian art, with explanations of the scenes 
and symbols illustrated by the sculptors. 

Space allows only brief mention of other general 
histories and of these the most important are those by 
another past and the present Keeper at the British 
Museum—L. W. King and Mr. Sidney Smith. The 
former’s History of Sumer and Akkad (Chatto, 1910, 18s.), 
comes to the foundation of the Babylonian monarchy 
about the year 2000 and is continued to the Persian 
Conquest in his History of Babylon (Chatto, 1915, 18s.) ; 
Mr. Smith, besides being chiefly responsible for the 
excellent Babylonia and Assyria, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (fourteenth edition, 1929), gives us The Early 
History of Assyria (Chatto, 1928, 37s. 6d.), coming down 
to the Aramaean and Chaldean invasions that heralded 
the obscure period from about 1080 to 880. Other 
histories covering the ground with varying elaboration 
are: Budge’s Babylonian Life and History (second 
edition, R.T.S., 1925, 10s. 6d.), L. Delaporte's Mesofo- 
tamia (K. Paul, 1925, 16s.) and histories by two American 
professors, A. Ten E. Olmstead, of Urbana, Ill. (Scribner, 
1923, 30s.) and R. W. Rogers, of Madison, N. J. (Luzac, 
sixth edition, 1915, 20s.). 

Books dealing with special aspects of our subject are 
fairly numerous; among them we recommend: for 
social life, Moret and Davy's From Tribe to Empire 
(K. Paul, 1925, 16s.), Jastrow's Civilization of Babylonia 
and Assyria (Lippincott, 1915, 25s.) and Maspero's 
Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria (Chapman, 1891, 5s.), 
the latter of which lays special stress on education and 
treats fully of the great library of Assur-bani-pal. For 
religion, works by Jastrow (Ginn, 1898, 12s. 6d.), L. W. 
King (K. Paul, 1900, 3s. 6d.), Prof. R. W. Rogers—in 
relation to Israel (Luzac, 1908, 9s.) and C. R. Farnell's 
Greece and Babylon (Clark, 1911, 7s. 6d.), a comparison 
of the Mesopotamian, Anatolian and Hellenic religions. 
Hence we may proceed to legendary lore with Jastrow's 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions (Unwin, 1914, 10s. 6d.) 
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L. W. King's Legends. . in Relation to Hebrew 
Tradition (Milford, 1918, 3s.), Budge’s The Babylonian 
Legends of the Creation, &c. (Brit. Mus., 1931, 1s. 6d.) 
and Campbell Thompson’s monumental edition of The 
Epic of Gilgamish (Clar. Pr., 1929, 50s.). Sorcery, which 
played a large part in Mesopotamian life, is treated in 
the last-mentioned scholar's Reports of the Magicians and 
Astrologers (Luzac, two vols., 1900, 25s.) and The Devils 
and Evil Spirits of Babylonia (Luzac, two vols., 1903, 
27s. 6d.) and in L. W. King’s Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery (Luzac, 1896, 18s.). The development of art 
over the whole period is compactly described in 
S. Harcourt-Smith's Babylonian Art (Benn, 1928, 21s.). 

The great Code of Hammurabi," the earliest body of 
law (c. 1950 B.C.), was edited in 1904 by R. F. Harper 
(Luzac, 18s.) and there are useful books on it by C. H. W. 
Johns (Clark, 1903, 1s. 6d. and Milford, 1915, 3s, 
S. A. Cook (Black, 1903, 6s.), H. Grimme (S.P.C.K., 
1907, 2s.) and in Watts's ‘‘ Thinker's Library, (No. 143, 
1934, Is.) Finally, for a full treatment of the thorny 
question of chronology, Duncan Macnaughton's A Scheme 
of Babylonian Chronology (Luzac, 1930, 7s. 6d.) and 
Mr. Sidney Smith's article, Chronology : Babylonian and 
Assyrian, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, should be 
consulted. 


L'Absente 


Je dansais seul ce soir, et dans mes bras 
Tu t'es glissée, 

Souple et légére, suivant, tous mes pas 
Comme une fée. 


Moi seul je percevais ce doux émoi, 
Jeune inconnue, 

Qui vibrait tendrement autour de toi, 
Seul je t'ai vue. 


Ton doux regard m'a soudain rappelé 
Ce soir de danse, ` 

Où tu m'as dit que j'avais mérité 
Ta confiance. 


Me rendra, malgré ton absence, heureux 
Cette pensée ; 
Et m'accompagneront tes tendres yeux 
Toute l'année. 
J. O. Roacu. 
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THE GOLIATH OF SCHISMATICS 
JOSEPH LANCASTER AND HIS SYSTEM 
By CHARLES RACE, M.A., Wolverhampton Grammar School 


THE popular impression of education in England 
before Mr. Squeers (who, with all his shortcomings, 
was a pioneer of the learning by doing method) is 
that of a grim jumble of the flagellations of Boyer and 
Keate, the gerund- grinding of the Westminster Latin 
Grammar, and the useless fal-lals of Miss Pinkerton's 
Academy for Voung Ladies. But the picture is not 
complete without some notice of Joseph Lancaster, the 
founder of the Monitorial System. Lancaster, who was 
born in 1778 and died a hundred years ago this October, 
had, considering his milieu, surprisingly modern ideas on 
education, and had already begun to put them into 
practice by the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

He believed in universal education on non-sectarian 
lines ; he rejected corporal punishment (though in favour 
of rather bizarre alternatives) ; he hit upon the notion of 
group work," combined it with the leader system, 
and welded the competitive element on both; he 
superintended out of school activities with a benevo- 
lent eye, and behaved generally as if he thought a school- 
master ought to be a friend and notatyrant. Ina word, 
he was well ahead of his times. Unfortunately his 
philanthropy far outran his scholarship and his powers of 
organization. He was an empiricist, but neglected vital 
details; a Quaker, but was indifferent to the necessity 
of balancing his books. His system was adopted in 
various schools both in this country and in the U.S.A., 
but its inventor died amidst debts and disappointments. 
Hence, although his ideas continued to influence 
educational practice for some years after his death, 
Lancaster, so far from ranking with the Froebels, 
Pestalozzis and Rousseaus, is in danger of being remem- 
bered merely as a kind-hearted crank. 

Lancaster's remarkable experience in popular educa- 
tion began in 1798. A few poor children were taught in 
his own house. The number of his pupils grew, and by 
the beginning of the new century the school was trans- 
ferred to a single room, 75 ft. by 33 ft., in the Borough 
Road, Southwark. On the Socratic principle, fees were 
optional: a few of the children brought fourpence a 
week. Too poor to engage professional assistance, 
Lancaster had to devise a new system in order to impart 
the three R's to ever-increasing numbers. As soon as a 
quick boy had mastered ' A B—AB he was set to pass 
on his knowledge to others less advanced. The atmo- 
sphere was mechanical, but a spirit of kindliness and 
mutual help prevailed. The equipment of Lancaster's 
phrontisterion was pathetically scanty. A few copies of 
Martinet's Catechism of Nature, Watts’ Hymns, Priscilla 
Wakefield’s Mental Improvement, Markham's Spelling 
Book, &c., were gradually acquired, but books and 
writing paper were the exception. Twenty to thirty 
children at a time would crowd round a printed card to 
spell out their words. Slate pencils grated on slates, 
sometimes home-made; or, under the superintendence 


of an enthusiast in his early twenties, the children would 
trace their letters—first the straight, then the acute 
angled, then the curved—in sand spread over their desks. 

The economics of the system were amazing. Expenses 
for 1801 came to only {119 6s. 9d. for 113 boys, and ther 
had to include some strange items. Six half-crowns 
engraved A Reward for Merit; 6 excursions to Wands 
worth, Sydenham, or Blackheath, with 50, 80, or 124 
(sic) boys at a time, as a recreation and reward of 
attention to learning; 1,500 commendatory tickets; 
7 silver pens; 10,000 quill pens or pinions." The last 
item, if not an error in book-keeping, is hard to explain. 
Lancaster elsewhere condemns '' quill pens or pinions” 
as needlessly extravagant in comparison with sand or 
slates: possibly he was tempted by a bargain offer to 
buy in bulk against his principles. And who were the 
eleven boys who accompanied Lancaster on one of his 
excursions in spite of not being on his register ? 

The '"commendatory tickets and engraved half 
crowns may also call for some explanation. Lancaster 
summed up his weird system of incentives as solid 
pudding and empty praise." The ''solid pudding 
might be anything from the excursions already mentioned 
to the distribution of toys, kites, or halfpence a: 
"premiums": the empty praise consisted in 
awarding the industrious pupil with the Kai-Lungian 
title of commendable monitor, and was invariably 
reinforced by a decoration in the shape of a ticket, or 
leather medal. The expression 'Give him a leather 
medal ! ” still used ironically in the North of England. 
is probably a survival of this custom, for Lancasters 
methods penetrated far and wide. 

Lancaster was no less original in his system of 
punishments. Corporal punishment he abolished 
altogether, and holding the Socratic belief that no one 5 
willingly bad, merely endeavoured to curb the “ active 
dispositions of youth.” His methods are naively set 
forth in his Improvements in Education as it affects the 
Industrious Classes of the Community, a tract first 
published in 1803. 

Few punishments are so effectual as confinement 
after school hours. It is, however, attended by one 
unpleasant circumstance. In order to confine the bad 
boys... it is often needful that the master Should 
confine himself. This inconvenience may be avoided 
by tying them to the desk in such a manner that they 
cannot untie themselves. These variations in the 
modes of unavoidable punishment give it the continual 
force of novelty." 

The use of the word “ unavoidable ” seems to show 
that Lancaster had an inkling of the modern view that 
punishment often represents a failure in method on the 
part of the teacher. Nevertheless, if the tract is to be 
believed, he labelled profane and slovenly boys with the 
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name of their offence, tied truants to a post, and caused 
dirty boys to be publicly washed by girls. The final 
sanction applied to those for whom dunce caps, &c., had 
no terrors was positively Aristophanic. They were called 
singing birds," put into cages, hoisted to the ceiling, 
and left there to reform. 

Whether these punishments were common occurrences 
or not makes little difference: their description in 
Lancaster's Improvements was excellent publicity, and 
the pamphlet created a stir. Among the subscribers 
to the third edition (1805) are to be found the imposing 
names of the Prince de Biron (from Silesia), the Chevalier 
de Sousa (from Portugal), and the Consul General to the 
King of Sicily. George III is said to have read the 
Improvements twice over, and expressed a wish that 
every poor child in the kingdom might be enabled by the 
system to learn to read the Bible. The numbers of the 
school grew rapidly, and in spite of the fact that each 
annual report mentioned a debt of a pound or so from 
the system to its inventor, Lancaster acquired a post- 
chaise and began to tour the country explaining his 
methods. But after 1805 this magnificence began to fade. 


In this year a Mrs.. Trimmer, who had reared a 
Niobesque family of six boys and six girls, and edited the 
Guardian of Education, published her Comparative View 
of Lancaster’s System. As a Churchwoman she objected 
to Lancaster's non-sectarian principles of religious 
instruction, calling him the Goliath of Schismatics.“ 
The elevation of rank implied by monitorship impelled 
her to complain that unless they have very sound 
principles, the boys may aspire to be nobles of the land 
and take the place of the hereditary nobility." Finally, 
she attacked Lancaster as the plagiarist of the system 
invented by the Rev. Andrew Bell. 


Up to this point Bell and Lancaster, who had met and 
were on friendly terms, had pursued educational careers 
of a plus-quam-Plutarchian parallelism. Lancaster's 
father was a sieve-maker who had served in the American 
War; Bells was a barber. At fourteen Lancaster 
wished to go out to teach the Scriptures to the Jamaican 
natives, at sixteen he joined the Quakers, and at twenty 
founded his school. Bell in 1789 had opened a school 
near Madras where, exasperated by his ushers, he taught 
his half-caste pupils to rule their own paper and teach 
each other. Returning to England he was given a living 
at Swanage, and in 1797 published an account of his 
Experiment which had little sale until Lancaster's 
Improvements aroused controversy. Both men were 
largely self-taught, but Bell’s attainments were on a 
higher plane than Lancaster s, for whereas Lancaster 
never rose above such homespun maxims as A place 
for everything and everything in its place," or Some- 
thing to do and a motive for doing it," and continued to 
print ‘‘ pharisaical until his third edition, Bell prefixed 
his chapters with tags like uéya g N, uéya xaxov, 
and quoted Locke and Quintilian. Bell was a martinet, 
shrewd and with a flair for profit; Lancaster was 
ingenuous, kind-hearted, vain, unmethodical and pre- 
destined to failure. 

The controversy that now raged between '' Bel and 
the Dragon ” provoked widespread interest and probably 
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did little harm to either. Bel" was backed by Mrs. 
Trimmer, Archdeacon Daubeny, Southey, Coleridge, and 
the Quarterly; the Dragon by Sydney Smith and 
the Edinburgh Review. Churchmen were usually 
Bellites ; Noncomformists were Lancasterians. To the 
modern student the controversy makes ludicrous reading. 
Lancaster admitted to having received certain hints 
from Bells Experiment in the first edition of his own 
tract, but unfortunately put the date of Bell's book at 
1798, as though his school was already founded when 
his rival'S work appeared. Even this is of little conse- 
quence, for once in England Bell made no similar 
practical experiment to Lancaster's, and indeed dis- 
approved of elevating above their station those doomed 
to the drudgery of daily labour." The other charges 
brought against Lancaster were of an even more sense- 
less character. Lancaster had changed over from using 
wet sand for tracing letters because he read that Bell had 
used dry ; his notion of using white sand on a black desk 
was Bell's, &c. The whole dispute throws into relief the 
poverty of educational systems existing at the time, and 
had Lancaster's only shortcomings been a few imputed 
borrowings from Bell, he could have laughed at his 
critics. 


Unfortunately Lancaster was utterly incompetent as 
a manager. By 1808 his debts are said to have amounted 
to £3,600, and he and his family were existing on bread 
and milk. A number of friends set his affairs in order, 
and the school was reorganized under trustees as the 
Royal Lancasterian Institution. But Lancaster did not 
realize that one of the virtues of his system was that it 
could be carried on, in fact carried on more successfully, 
without the personal superintendence of its founder: 
he attempted to run a boarding school at Tooting and 
promptly went bankrupt. His remaining years in 
England were spent in unsuccessful attempts to win 
recognition and reinstatement. In 1818 he sailed to 
America and for the last twenty years of his life lectured 
from Montreal to Santa Cruz on his system. His 
audiences were impressed, and Lancasterian schools were 
founded in Philadelphia and New York, but somehow 
Lancaster was never invited to hold a permanent position 
in them. On October 24, 1838, he was fatally injured in 
a carriage accident in New York. 


Lancaster's system (for although Bell was first in the 
field, Lancaster deserves the chief credit for developing 
the monitorial system on a large scale and making it 
generally known) continued to flourish until 1846 when 
it was replaced by the pupil teacher system. Even then 
a number of Lancasterian ideas and trappings survived. 
Lancaster's merit is that in an age that was crying out 
for popular education he devised a practical system to 
supply the demand. Almost any system would have 
found adherents : as Sydney Smith pointed out, neither 
Church nor State had anticipated Lancaster's provision 
of cheap popular instruction, and had Lancaster's system 
failed, a vacuum would havé been left. Lancaster's 
tragedy was that he naturally fell to supposing that 
because his system filled a gap, it was perfect, and failed 
to realize that his own personal incompetency was not 
necessary to its success. 
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AIDS TO THE TEACHING OF MUSIC—RECENT AND 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


By R. R. DALE, M.A., M.Ed., formerly Senior Music Master at Carlton High School, Bradford 


IN this time of rapid change, when the world of to- day 

seems almost out-of-date before it is born, it is well 
that educationists are alive to the necessity for a re- 
examination of methods. In spite, however, of this 
spirit and the consequent spread of new ideas it is 
remarkable how few alterations in method have been 
generally adopted in class-room teaching. The old 
system, used lesson after lesson, day after day, week 
after week, becomes so habitual that it is very difficult 
for a teacher to make the big effort required to escape 
from it. 

In music teaching, for example, there are many aids 
now available which are used quite inadequately. There 
is statistical evidence indicating that even the gramo- 
phone, supposed to be in general use, is used regularly 
in only a small minority of schools. In recent years 
there has certainly been some improvement in equipment, 
but even where this is provided it is frequently misused 
—or not used at all. Lack of teaching time is the chief 
obstacle to progress, but we are gradually advancing to 
a stage when all children will have at least one apprecia- 
tion lesson each week. This remedy alone, however, 
would effect no revolutionary improvement. Not until 
the enjoyment factor is given its proper place in these 
lessons will the gramophone play its full part in the 
creation of a nation of music lovers. Neglect of this 
powerful and fundamental force has been responsible for 
the failure of many an appreciation course. 

The position with regard to wireless is even worse. 
Comparatively few schools possess good sets, and only 
a small proportion receive the music broadcasts regularly. 
The lessons themselves tend to be very much like class- 
room lessons, teaching much the same kind of material. 
If they are to be really helpful, they ought to be confined 
much more to material that cannot be presented 
adequately in ordinary lessons, rather than be used for 
theoretical work which can be taught so much more 
effectively in the class-room. 

For example, a course on orchestral instruments— 
contrasted and re-contrasted, and often playing well- 
known tunes would be both valuable and popular. 
Well-planned concerts on particular themes, such as 
Folk songs of many lands," The Progress of Song 
throughout the Ages (folk, ecclesiastical, coloratura, 
Schubertian, modern, &c.), ‘‘ Historical songs," Tunes 
we all know” (and their stories) would be equally 
suitable. Sometimes the lesson should be mainly for 
enjoyment, and it might take the form of a concert by 
a really good choir singing mostly well-known songs. 
All singers and instrumentalists should be not only good 
musicians, but men and women of genius, who, by giving 
inspired renderings of great music, might kindle that 
fervour and wonder through which the soul rises to its 
greatest heights. 

There is, therefore, an urgent need for a thorough 


investigation into the value of the present type of lesson : 
the pretence at sight-singing, the ineffective dictation, 
the broadcasting of theory and other similar sections oí 
the subject. As might be expected of so young an 
institution, though there is much that is good, there is 
also much that is weak. Potentially of great value, 
broadcast music lessons are still in their infancy. 


Another important development of the future will 
probably be the use of various types of visual aid. The 
visual appeal is very strong, especially to children, who 
will crowd to a lantern lecture but will make no effort 
whatever to go to a non-illustrated lecture on the same 
subject. 


Here there are several fields ready for development. 
One of the most important is that of poster illustration. 
The use of charts, diagrams and musical extracts written 
on posters in differentiating colours can make a subject 
really vivid to many child minds, and used judiciously 
they can also save many minutes of precious time. Such 
charts are invaluable for illustrating the history of music 
and correlating it with history, for elucidating form and 
for familiarizing the children with the instruments of the 
orchestra. They are by no means difficult to construct 
and once made can be used repeatedly. 


There are great possibilities, too, in the use of the 
sound-film. In this respect we are well behind other 
countries. In the Year Book of Education for 1933 we 
were told that, In music . . . a great deal has been 
done, but not in this country, to develop through sound 
films an appreciation of structure and style, and the 
parts played by the various instruments of the 
orchestra." * It is to be regretted that although there 
has been much progress in many other subjects since 
that time, comparatively little has been done with regard 
to music. 

Films showing the possibilities of this aid are the 
I6 mm. sound films of famous orchestras, conducted bv 
great celebrities, playing such well-known classical 
compositions as the William Tell and Oberon Overtures 
and Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. Other types 
are those depicting the lives of composers, notably 
several on the life of Schubert. These, despite their 
faults show what could be done, for the music was 
undoubtedly popular with the audiences. Films of the 
type of On Wings of Song and A Hundred Men 
and a Girl " might ultimately have an important effect 
on the music of the nation, and might even be used 
occasionally with great success in schools. 

Another subject par excellence for the sound film is 
the illustration of the instruments of the orchestra : it 
is obvious how fascinating it could be made. Indications 
of its possibilities were given now and again in "À 
Hundred Men and a Girl, where there were many 


* F. A. Hoare, ' Visual Education.’ 
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attractive close-ups of musicians playing their instru- 
ments. 

Is it not obvious that thousands of school children 
who would normally not bother to go and hear a first- 
class orchestra might be inspired to do so simply because 
they had heard—and seen—one at school? Many 
children, too, might become interested in Beethoven, for 
example, because they had seen him on a sound film, 
in the streets of Vienna, walking in characteristic 
meditation in his beloved countryside, working in the 
hopeless confusion of his study-bedroom, and in the great 
tragedy of his deafness. He would be a living reality 
such as few teachers could create. Add to that his 
immortal music, and there is the basis for a film full of 
fascination—and education. 

In the future we might also have films showing music 
notation moving across the screen simultaneously with 
the sound of the music. This would be of service in 
many ways, e.g. in showing a full score on the screen 
during the playing of the music, with the themes of the 
prominent instruments indicated in distinctive colouring. 
A danger to be guarded against would be the possibility 
of this film arrangement being unintentionally humorous 
and thereby distracting the audience's attention. 

Another modern invention, television, will probably 
supersede the wireless in schools of the future, at least 
so far as music broadcasts are concerned, as the great 
handicap of the wireless is the lack of visual connection 
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between teacher and pupil. It would probably be very 
difficult to use both television and sound film in the 
music course of the same school, as time would not 
permit, so that they are likely at some time to become 
rivals. Sound films, however, have the advantage that 
they may be fitted into the teacher's scheme whenever 
he wishes, whereas television lessons, like the wireless, 
would often come at inconvenient points in his course. 

It is true that too much use of these and other aids 
might endanger the success of a music course, since many 
of them encourage passive receptivity to the detriment 
of music-making, but all good things can be dangerous 
if taken in too large quantities, and the misuse of an 
aid is not the fault of the aid—but of the teacher. 

These new methods, when technically practicable, are 
at least worthy of a prolonged trial in our schools, 
otherwise our teaching may become divorced from 
modern life. In the words of Prof. Campagnac: 
Persons who are engaged in the study and practice of 
education must themselves be alive, ready to learn, quick 
to perceive new significances in principles discovered 
long ago, to employ or abandon old methods as their 
own genius and the necessities of their own day direct, 
knowing that these may be replaced by a new technique 
in which truth ever more clearly seen may prove its 
eternal quality by the continuous variety of the forms 
in which it is from time to time revealed.“ * | 

* Presidential Address to the Froebel Society, 1934. 


FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
XIX.—NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS, RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS, &c. 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers' Company's School 


Y dear W., 

Yes, I approve of all your New Year resolu- 
tions—I call them New Year resolutions because 
September is the school New Year. But I want you to 
make some more. First, to see that every member of 
your staff insists on neat, legible writing. You know by 
now that boys will show up the worst writing that a 
master will accept. (By the way, one of my sons at 
Westminster School found this on one badly written 
exercise which he had shown up: Why not use the right 
end of the pen?) There are very few, if any, boys who 
cannot write neatly and legibly if they want to or are 
made to. And to see that your art master, if he has not 
already done so, creates an interest in good writing, in 
the art sense of the term, if that is the proper way to 
put it. 

Consider, too, whether it is not advisable to forbid 
the use of fountain and stylographic pens in the 
lower part of the school. I believe that they tend to 
make handwriting sloppy. Mine, never too good, has 
certainly deteriorated since I started using a fountain 
pen. Next, to satisfy yourself that the spelling of the 
school is at least reasonably good. Next, to take care 
that every boy can write a decent letter and address 
envelopes of various sizes and shapes properly. I shall 
never forget the shock I got when in my first year as head 


master—that seems ages ago, for I was appointed by a 
trustful governing body at the age of 26—I got the 
school to address the foolscap envelopes in which the 
terminal reports were to be sent out. I suppose that 
when I did this I thought that the faculty of addressing 
envelopes came by nature. I was certainly wrong. And 
do not some of the letters you get from parents suggest 
that letter-writing and the addressing of envelopes 
should be taught ? 

Next, to see that every boy speaks clearly and 
distinctly when answering in class or reading aloud 
and further, when he is reading aloud, that he reads 
with proper expression. A great many boys in second- 
ary schools speak indistinctly and read badly, as I 
found not only in my own school, but in the schools 
which I have visited since my retirement as an occasional 
inspector for the Board of Education and the Central 
Welsh Board. By the way, it is the policy of these two 
Boards to be satisfied with clear and distinct speech: 
in their reports they do not refer at all to provincial 
accent. I do not want you to be satisfied with so little, 
I want you to give serious consideration to the problem— 
a very difficult one, I admit—of how to eliminate 
provincial accent, if only because it will prejudice the 
future careers of your best boys. You may say that it 
ought not to do so, but the fact remains that it does. 
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All these may seem trivial things to a high-souled 
head master; and too many high-souled head masters 
neglect them. Did not Napoleon say that a good general 
would see before a campaign that even the buttons on 
his soldiers’ gaiters were firmly sewn on ? If he did not, 
he or somebody else ought to have said it. Anyhow, 
apply the principle to the perpetual campaign of head 
mastering. Nilitat omnis ludi magister, to adapt a Latin 
saying. l 

I have recently made the following three additions to 
my commonplace book. (By the way, do you keep one ? 
You ought to.) I have kept one for many years, putting 
into it poems, epigrams, smart sayings, passages from 
books and papers and the like, which have taken my 
fancy. I wonder now why I put in some of the things 
which I put in when I was young—they do not seem to 
me now to have been worth preserving. As against that, 
I am more than glad to have preserved the vast majority, 
which I should otherwise have forgotten. Take for 
example the despatch which Punch received from its 
Pekin correspondent : ‘ It is difficult to exaggerate the 
gravity of the situation but am doing my best." I might 
comment that his example has been extensively followed. 
Take also this gloriously cynical opening passage of a novel 
by John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) : ‘‘ When the ninth 
Lord Middlechurch lay on his deathbed, he kissed his 
wife’s hand with singular tenderness and called her 
Elizabeth.” She had been christened Augusta Frederica, 
but, as the doctors explained, dying men often make these 
mistakes.) The first is from a speech by Mr. J. T. 
Christie, the Head Master of Westminster School: 
The substitution of ethics for religion is one of the 
commonest betrayals of the religious ideal of education.“ 

The second is from a speech by the Rev. H. V. Gorton, 
the Head Master of Blundell’s School. He said that the 
modern boy was 50 per cent better than his counterpart 
of twenty years ago. ' At the basis of the boy's mind,’ 
he went on to say, ' is one fundamental and final dogma 
of his own—that to be a Christian does not necessarily 
imply anything to do with the Church. Directly you 
begin to talk to the boy about the Church his moral ears 
fly back with innate incredulity. (Laughter.) It is not 
funny a bit. It is a serious thing. The idea of the Church 
as essential to Christian salvation, their own or society's, 
is a thing that boys just don't believe. It is treated 
politely as parsons’ guff. My experience is that boys will 
not criticize Christianity, but they they will always 
criticize the Church.’ 

The third is from a speech by Sir Cyril Norwood : 
‘ Though head masters are nearly all laymen,’ he said, 
* I think that they are more sensitive to spiritual needs 
than those who fifty years ago, though in Holy Orders, 
prescribed for most of their pupils a static Christianity 
that was rarely assimilated. Isay this without forgetting 
notable exceptions.’ 

I could make many comments on these three pro- 
nouncements, but at the moment I will only make three. 
The first is, that as a lay ex-head master I hope that 
what Sir Cyril said is true. The second is that if by 
Church Mr. Gorton meant the Church of England, and 
if he is speaking from his own experience, I am glad that 
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my service was in State-aided schools where religious 
teaching has to be undenominational. The third is that 
I have known head masters who were sincerely keen on 
religious teaching and yet by their crude, unwise methods 
only did harm to the cause which they had at heart. 

Will you think over these three pronouncements and 
let me know what you think of them ? 

I was told a curious thing by an ex-inspector of schools 
not long ago (wild traction engines will not drag his name 
out of me). He said that his duties brought him into 
close contact with twenty-four newly-appointed head 
masters and that all but one spoke disparagingly to him 
about their predecessors. I do not think any the better 
of them for doing so. Even if they had reason to decry 
those whom they succeeded (and as a retired head master 
I am quite ready to admit that they had), they might 
have remembered De mortius nil nisi bonum. You and 
I have always been full of admiration for our predecessors. 
I know of one extreme case myself. A newly-appointed 
head master after about a term spoke to his predecessor 
as if he had only just saved the school from rot and ruin. 
This was hard to bear, but the retired head master bore 
it with a Christian humility which I can admire, but 
which I could never emulate. 

Thought about religion has brought the following 
story back to my mind. A Scottish minister was preach- 
ing hell to his congregation. ‘‘ There you will be, he 
thundered, “ up to your necks in the sea of sulphur and 
in your exquisite agony you will cry, ' Lord, Lord, we 
didna ken, we didna ken.' And the Lord in His infinite 
compassion and mercy will reply, ‘ Ah weel, ye ken the 


noo. " Yours, &c., 
W. J.T. 


The Associated Board of The Royal Schools of 
Music, London.—The medals offered for competition among 
candidates throughout Great Britain and Ireland who pass 
with distinction in the Local Examinations of The Royal 
Schools of Music in June-July, 1938, have been awarded as 
follows: Music ExAMiNATIONS.—Final Grade (VIII): 
Gold Medal: Elizabeth B. Mills (Scarborough), in Piano- 
forte. Silver Medals: Georgina Caudwell (Malvern), in 
Pianoforte and Gwladys Gimlett (Newport, Mon.), in 
Singing. Advanced Grade (VII): Gold Medals: Pauline 
M. Wright (Hastings), in Pianoforte; Alison M. Holland 
(Bath), in Pianoforte : and Rita Burley (Dublin), in Organ. 
Silver Medal: Joan C. Leverton (Plymouth), in Pianoforte. 
Intermediate Grade (VI): Gold Medal: Irene Beaver 
(Liverpool), in Pianoforte. Silver Medal: Sebastian R. 
Pease (Portsmouth), in Pianoforte. The Silver Medals 
offered for Elocution have been awarded as follows: Final 
Certificate (Grade VI): Madeline Roberts (Southampton). 
Advanced Certificate (Grade V) : Valerie B. Osborne (Barn- 
staple), Sylvia D. Corben (Bournemouth) and Betty Thomas 
(Bournemouth), equal. 

* $ * 


Religious Books.—Messrs. Rich & Cowan are publishing 
In the Steps of St. Francis, by Ernest Raymond. The author 
has visited all the places associated with St. Francis and has 
illustrated his book with thirty-two photographs taken on 
his travels. The size will be large crown 8vo and the price 
8s. 6d. net. The same firm announce two other important 
religious books for publication in October, viz. Love: the 
One Solution, by Dr. A. Herbert Gray, and Can Human 
Nature be Improved? by Dr. F. E. England. Both these 
volumes are included in the “ Needs of To-day '' Series. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


SPAIN 


Spain has not been dealt with in these notes since 
Peed Neti December, 1935, and though the material 
December, 1935, We received during 1936 provided enough 

” for notes toward the end of that year, the 

rising of July 18 and consequent invasion seemed to make 
a mockery of any description of past educational develop- 
ments. The more so, as after June, 1936, no more periodicals 
were received from Spain. But in recent months evidence 
of great activity in education in Republican Spain, even in 
the midst of war, has become increasingly apparent; and 
after seeing with emotion that wonderfully restrained film, 
«Spanish Spanish A B C,“ by Mr. Ivor Montague 
A D c at the Progressive Film Institute, we 

were impelled to approach the Spanish 

Embassy, who gladly supplied much valuable information. 

During the few months prior to the success of the Popular 
Political Front at the polls in February, 1936, the 

Reaction, 1935 Madrid Revista de Pedagogía continued 

; publishing articles on general educational 
subjects, but the “ notes of the month ” became increas- 
inglv depressed. The political situation had become more 
contused and this, together with the tense international 
situation, and the economic crisis, had hit education badly. 

There had been four Ministers of Public Instruction in 
1935, and the equivalents of the President 
of the Board of Education changed as 
each Ministry fell. Since 1933, the educa- 
tional budget had been sinking to a negligible sum though 
the total State expenditure had scarcely changed at all. 

The notes commented unfavourably upon the two hours 
a week of evening classes which primary 
school teachers were compelled to give, 
the abolition of the general inspectorate 
of primary schools, the reduction of funds for material, 
canteens and school colonies, and the dismissal of inspectors 
for political reasons. 

The electoral campaign was about to begin, and teachers 
had to bear in mind who had protected 
their interests and who had not; 
memory is a faculty which one should 
not cease to cultivate." The Revista de Escuelas Normales 
echoed these sentiments wholeheartedly and under the title 
of New year—new politics“ declared that no progress 
had been made in the normal schools, but that it had been 
a year of resistance and no more. 

January and February saw in the comments of these 
periodicals nothing but wonder that the 
political parties in presenting their pro- 
grammes for the forthcoming elections 
neglected education entirely, unlike the English parties in 
the recent general election. After the Popular Front victory 
of February, 1936, optimism sprang up 
again, in particular because Marcel'li 
Domingo, who had done so much in the 
early days of the Republic, became 
Within fifteen days he had decreed the 
creation of 5,300 new primary school 
teaching posts each with a minimum 
salary of 5,000 pesetas, he had appointed 
for the first time a teacher to the post of Director-General 
of Primary Education, he had instituted an inquiry into 
the best methods of replacing the religious orders in the 
teaching profession, and finally he had re-established the 
inspectorate of primary education and the principle of non- 
dismissal of inspectors. 

Being himself a Catalan, Sr. Domingo, naturally, had the 
interests of the Generalitat at heart, and 
as promptly decreed that Catalan should 
be the official school language in Catalonia 
as the reactionary government of 1933 had promptly 
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abolished its use. By May, however, the reforming current 
was running slower and the comments 
became a little critical; the administra- 
tive staff had scarcely changed from 
their incompetent and unsympathetic attitude of the days of 
reaction and this was a hindrance to the implementing of 
the Minister's reforms. 
Great encouragement was given to open-air schools, 
O : particularly by Barcelona, which main- 
e tained a number of '' escolas de mar for 
i normal as well as physically and mentally 
deficient children.! Madrid had them too, and also semi- 
open-air primary schools of modern type called '' grupos 
escolares," where the classes were less classes than 
informal talks between teachers and 
taught " and initiative was encouraged 
in pleasant surroundings.“ 
From the time when Spanish periodicals ceased to be 
N received, intermittent news came from 
5 Geneva showing that in spite of war 
education was proceeding.* In March, 
1937, to increase the number of children at primary schools, 
one series of classes was using the buildings in the mornings 
and another in the afternoon for five hours each. In 
February of this year, an experimental institute for the 
teaching of plastic art was founded to keep every kind of 
teacher in touch with the best methods of fostering children’s 
creative tendencies. 


It was in this month, too, that there appeared the only 
reference to Spain from Berlin! since 


Administration 
Hampers Reform. 


** School- 
groups. 


! ee. October, 1936 (when the article appeared 
jns ent On Open-air schools in Government 
Territory. Spain referred to above); this was a 


note on the reintroduction of religious 
teaching in schools in insurgent Spain, the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers for this purpose being completely 
under the control of the religious orders. 


But the most striking evidence of the amazing cultural 
activity in Government Spain during 
We ipud the war under the initiative of the 
ork o! the Minister, Sr. Hernández, comes from a 
Spanish Republic 4 ; : 
; pamphlet* reprinted from a Valencia 
during the War. de 
periodical, Tierra Firme, and published 
in an unfortunately limited edition of 250. 


The total education budget for 1937 was 497,000,000 
pesetas, 1.€. 150,000,000 more than for 
1936 and nearly 290,000,000 more than 
for the last year of the monarchy. Of 
this figure 265,000,000 was expended on salaries, 9,000,000 
on materials, 40,000,000 on new schools (25,000,000 in 
1935 and 6,500,000 in 1931) and 10,000,000 on the fight 

against adult illiteracy. 
One of the most interesting and characteristic aspects of 
the educational work of the Republic is 


Finance. 


55 the protection and defence of over 
Defence 50,000 children by the establishment of 


558 colonies and the organizing of hos- 
pitality in Eastern Spain. Those named family educa- 
tional communities have become models of their kind. 
Education is supervised by the Ministry and simple 
pleasures are provided by “ fiestas ” and by the distribution 
of pamphlets, medals and sweets. 

In loyal territory 6,536 schools have been opened since 
the war started, 2,185 of which are in 
Catalonia, providing instruction for 
326,800 more children. These figures 
should be compared with those of the last year of the 
monarchy and of 1935 under the reactionary government, 
946 and 1,200 respectively—and these in normal times and 
covering the whole of Spain! 


—New Schools. 
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In order that illiteracy should be eliminated from the army 
a Corps of Militiamen of Culture has 


W been founded which, while fighting side 
Army. by side with the People's Army, teaches 


reading and writing to illiterates and 
helps those who have some bases of knowledge by distri- 
buting periodicals and a special anti-fascist primer. There 
are, in addition, 800 front-line schools served by primary 
school teachers specially put at the service of the army. 

In the first year of the war all salaries below 4,000 pesetas 

were raised and later 10,000 teachers 
—Higher Salaries. received a rise from 4,000 to 5,000 
pesetas so that 42,000 teachers or 70 per 

cent of all primary teachers received a rise. 

Sr. Domingo’s policy of provincial inspectors was con- 
tinued and the whole system was further 
decentralized by delegating more power 
to them. 

In order that the new needs of school life should be 

recognized in the normal schools, the 
—Normal Schools. third-year students follow a compulsory 

course of special kindergarten studies for 
the women, and a course on the rural industries peculiar to 
each province in their relation to the activity of the primary 
school, for the men. There is a course of investigation into 
the physical and psychological effects of the war on children. 
The directors finally must give bi-weekly political lectures 
to all students in order to strengthen the professional 
morality ” of the future generation of teachers. 

New syllabuses for infant and primary schools were 

approved; the former included language, 
—New Syllabuses. education of the senses, calculation, 

manual and physical activity, and the 
latter, language, knowledge of number, form, nature and 
human values, creative activities and physical education. 
The importance of this reform is that, for the first time, 
official instructions have been given to stimulate and direct 
those civil servants who had previously no norms at all in 
their all-important work. 

The new schools being built are all in keeping with modern 

theories which are founded on practical 
New Buildings. work and personal experience —work- 

shops, laboratories, gardens, &c.—and are 
in close touch with the teachers’ trade union. Thus the 
Republic prepares for the school of the future which shall 
be the basis of the reconstruction of Spain." 

At present, seventy secondary schools are functioning. 
The chief difficulties were the teachers who 
had to be re-distributed according to the 
exigencies of war and theirattitude toward 
the regime, and also the gaps left by the voluntary mobiliza- 
tion. Salaries were fixed at a minimum of 5,000 pesetas. 

Before the war, the working class had no access to culture, 
but now more and more Workers' Insti- 


—Reform of 
Organization. 


Secondary 
Education. 


— Workers tutes are being opened; here workers 
Institutes. 

from 15 to 35 years of age can follow a 

shortened '' bachillerato’’ course of four semesters of 


intensive study, with no fees, and are boarded free of charge 
and with compensation if they were previously earning, 
leading ultimately to the university. The staff have volun- 
teered also for a fully attended summer holiday course for 
workers of over 14 years of age. 

At the outbreak of the war, all the universities were closed 
so that, among other obvious reasons, 
those in the rear should not gain an 
advantage over the front-line fighters. 
Exceptions were made of students who had already com- 
pleted part of their courses, and skeleton syllabuses were 
drawn up for all faculties but engineering, where a full 
course was maintained. But, naturally, the faculties of 

Science and Medicine were continued and 


Universities. 


ue s amplified, and advanced students were 
Improved. allowed to practise as camp doctors with 


the proviso that at the end of the war 
they complete their courses. For secondary school students 
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who, having completed their courses, were not yet old 
. enough to take an active part in the war, 
5 d intensive preliminary courses were organ- 
' ized in the universities. Apart from the 
faculties of Medicine and Pharmacy, the major part of the 
University of Madrid has been transferred to Valencia, while 
Barcelona continues independently under the Generalitat 
of Catalonia. Here also scholarships and special exemptions 
of all sorts have been instituted. 
Most of the research work that was being conducted 
received an inevitable check at the 


5 beginning of the war, but the various 
Sue institutions grouped under the title of 


Junta para ampliación de estudios, were 
reconstituted at Valencia in December, 1936, and have 
flourished since. The Revista de Filología Espanola, 
however, has continued to be published at Madrid and the 
copy of the third quarterly issue of 1936 was saved from 
destruction in its '' set-up " state when the siege began on 
the west of the City, and was normally distributed. The 
Archivo de Arte y Arqueología has published its three annual 
numbers since 1936 with an excellence of tvpography and 
erudition to be marvelled at under such conditions. And 
so on with a dozen other learned reviews and specialized 
publications. 

Soon after the outbreak of war local committees sprang 
up for the protection of the art treasures 
of the various parts of the country: 
these subsequently became local branches 
of the central Madrid junta for this purpose, and showed an 
incredible care and respect for treasures which had often 
not been enjoyed previously by the committee members 
owing to their being immured in private houses. In Madrid, 
little has been irreparably destroyed by reason of removal 
and intensive sandbagging. 

Soon after the siege of Madrid began, the Ministry, 
assisted by the “ social action ” section 
of the 5th (Communist) Regiment, 
founded the ''Casa de la Cultura.” 
This is at Valencia and is for twenty artists, writers 
and men of science, some with their families, whose work 
was of such inestimable cultural value to the country 
that they deserved special attention; the Republic 
safeguards thus the continuity of its intellectual activity 
by removing them from Madrid. Apart from the individual 
publications of its occupants the Casa de la Cultura has 
continued the publication of a series of cheap editions of 
the Spanish classics, initiated by the President of the 
Republic. 

Cultura Popular is a movement which organizes the 

N circulation of books to the branch 
„ libraries of the various political parties 
° and to the libraries of hospitals, batta- 

lions and“ Corners of Culture behind the lines. 

Soon after the Popular Front victory the '' Alliance of 
Anti-fascist Intellectuals " was founded 
as an attempt to fight against the anti- 
cultural attitude of Fascism and to bind 
intellectuals with closer ties to the people 
and to the popular movement. Divided into sections and 
also scattered among the Militia, it has given aid to 
Popular Culture and to the Militiamen of Culture, 
and publishes editions of plays, puppet-shows and popular 
ballads, and a periodical, The Blue Monkev. 

Thus Spain goes on fighting not only her own forces of 
reaction but the forces of the invaders, with an effort and 
success which is the admiration of the civilized world and 
which is due, in large part, to the indomitable will of à 
people which is as thirsty for culture as it is anxious to 
win a new life of its own. 


Received: ! Internationale Zeitschrift für Erziehung ; 2 The 
School Review (Chicago): 3 Bulletin of the International Bureau 
of Education ; * Labor Cultural de la Republica Espanola durante 
la guerra; 5 The Cultural Work of Liberal Governments in the 
Generalitat of Catalonia ; and those cited. 
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DRAMA IN SCHOOLS 


THE AMATEUR STAGE 
A Book of Modern Stage Production 


By F. F. BROTHERTON and A. R. HOBBS, Assistant Masters at Burnage Municipal 
High School, Manchester. With an appendix by Dr. J. W. Grieve, formerly Director 
of Productions to the Bolton Little Theatre 


Pp. 214, with numerous illustrations. 5s. net 


A comprehensive and handy manual for all amateurs, which contains particularly valuable advice 
on the special problems that confront school societies. 


An extremely business-like manual . . . this is more comprehensive than most books on production and 
well worth its price. —THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

* Those who are producing school plays should not fail to examine this useful book. — THE A. M. A. 

* We can think of no better present to a teacher, immersed in the exciting but peculiarly difficult task of 
preparing a school play, than this little volume. — DRAMA. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DRAMA 


By G. J. NEWBOLD WHITFIELD, Assistant Master at Hymers College, Hull 
Pp 192, with 6 illustrations. 38. 6d. 


This book is intended to help pupils in fifth and sixth forms to reach some understanding of the 
different forms of drama: to distinguish between a comedy of manners and a comedy of humours ; 
between the purpose of the soliloquies of Faustus and the short, casual sentences in the modern play. 
The book is divided into six chapters. Each chapter contains a description of the type or types of 
drama with which it deals, followed by extracts from representative plays. These, in turn, are 
followed by a short questionnaire which draws attention to the dramatic significance of each passage. 
The twelve plays from which extracts are taken are: CEdipus Tyrannus (in Mr. Sheppard’s trans- 
lation), Everyman, Dr. Faustus, Macbeth, Every Man in bis Humour, The Way of the World, The London 
Merchant, Maria Marten, Caste, Strife, The Insect Play and St. Joan. 


PRIZE PLAYS AND SOME OTHERS 


Pp. 272. 28. 6d. net. 


This volume contains the three plays'that won the prizes recently offered for a competition held by 
the Oxford University Press, together with six others, most of which were commended by the judges. ‘ 
Nearly all have an historical setting ; two are for boys alone, two for girls alone. They make 
small demands for scenery and properties, depending mainly on action, characterization and crisp 
dialogue, while affording opportunities for “dressing up”. They were all written specially for 
schools. 


The plays are: Lion of Sparta,* by T. B. Morris; Shadows, by J. R. Clemens; The Eve of Flodden, by 
Clifford Whone ; The Happy Man,“ by Margaret Irwin; His Majesty Masquerades,* by Edith M. 
Barling ; 77e Will of God !, by Arnold Helsby ; 77e Night of the Fair, by Dudley Hoys ; Nothing 
Ever Happens, * by R. J. M’Gregor; Witchen-Blossom, by Mary C. Grey. 


The plays marked with an asterisk are also published separately. Full particulars of all the plays, 
and of other one-act plays published separately, will be sent on application. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House London, E.C. 4 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE GEOGRAPHY IN 1939 


By L. B. CUNDALL, M.Sc., Henry Thornton School, London 


(SEVERAL interesting changes are foreshadowed in 

the School Certificate syllabus of the Cambridge 
Local Examination of 1939. In future, candidates must 
obtain a credit mark in at least one subject and a pass 
mark in at least four others. Although eight subjects 
may be taken, the new examination marks a definite 
advance in educational practice, and the new conditions 
provide an opportunity for teachers to get away from the 
methods of the crammer. In a short time it should be 
possible for examiners to make the new school certificate 
a record of educational progress which will correspond 
closely with the actual conditions of school life. 

In several subjects the syllabuses followed have been 
overcrowded, and geography teachers in particular have 
complained that far too much has been expected of 
candidates who have presented this subject in the School 
Certificate Examination. Teachers generally will be 
relieved to find that, at last, the interesting and impor- 
tant aspects which they have reluctantly omitted in 
former years have become part of the examination 
syllabus. Possibly the most revolutionary proposal is 
that the new syllabus states that candidates should make 
a study of their own home area or of some area of which 
they can obtain first-hand knowledge, additional credit 
being given for the application of this knowledge in the 
examination. Opinion is divided as to whether in an 
examination taken by schools in all parts of the country 
it is possible to test each candidate’s knowledge of his 
home district, but questions set during the present year 
tend to show that, if only to a limited extent, it is 
possible for candidates to make use of their knowledge 
of local geography either by applying to general questions 
the methods they have practised in the field or by giving 
local examples with which they are familiar as illustra- 
tions of specific problems. 

. Teachers who propose to initiate the study of local 
geography in their schools will find a list of books dealing 
with the teaching of this aspect of their subject in the 
Memorandum on the Teaching of Geography, published 
for the Assistant Masters Association by Messrs. George 
Philip. The classic study of Dr. Marion Newbigin on 
Ordnance Survey Maps : their Meaning and Use, pub- 
lished by Johnston, has been out of print for many years 
but similar examples of the interpretation of a number of 
Ordnance Survey maps are given in C. C. Carter’s Land 
Forms and Life, published by Christophers. A detailed 
analysis of methods of regional survey in school work is 
included in H. C. Barnard’s Principles and Practice of 
Geography Teaching, published by the University Tutorial 
Press. Finally, the Geographical Association’s standing 
committee for secondary schools has prepared for 
publication a pamphlet which describes experiments in 
the study of local geography which have been carried 
out in different types of schools in urban and rural areas. 
Probably the best method of dealing with local geography 
is for the individual teacher to make a preliminary survey 
of his area before attempting to train his pupils to 


plot and interpret the distribution of characteristic 
geographical features, both physical and human, of an 
area which can be visited during school time. It is not 
possible to make a plan which will suit every school and 
the teacher is the only judge of what can and what should 
be attempted in any particular case. As a rule, local 
studies are based upon the six-inch and one-inch sheets 
of the Ordnance Survey and the Geological Survey, but 
the maps published by the Land Utilization Survey will 
also be found useful in determining the basal facts and in 
checking the work done by the pupils. Teachers in the 
London area will find much useful material in Middlesex 
and the London Region which forms part 79 of the Report 
of the Land Utilization Survey, issued by Geographical 
Publications, Ltd. 

Geography may be taken either in Group I or in 
Group III. In the latter it may be taken with a single 
paper, such as arithmetic, in elementary mathematics. 
The syllabus is the same in both groups and as it is not 
necessary for candidates to specify in which group they 
wish it to count it is probable that geography will become 
increasingly popular, especially with candidates whose 
mathematics and science are not strong subjects. In 
many School Certificate Examinations geography has 
been an unusually difficult subject because the examiners 
have been free to set questions on remote areas and on 
unimportant topics. In ‘the new Cambridge Local 
Syllabus the examination in geography consists of two 
papers, each of two hours duration. Paper 1 deals with 
map work, including exercises on Ordnance Survey and 
Land Utilization Survey maps; general physical geo- 
graphy, including the interpretation of weather charts ; 
and a study of world topics on broad lines. The inclusion 
of such topics as the exploitation of the tropics, man- 
dates, and the treatment of backward peoples marks a 
distinct advance on the type of geography usually taught 
in schools 

At the present time there are few text-books which 
cover all the requirements of Part r, but much useful 
information on social geography is given in Unstead's 
Citizen of the World Series, published some years ago by 
Sidgwick and Jackson. Other books which deal with 
various aspects of modern world problems have been 
written by Brentnall, Carter, Laborde, Shanahan, 
Simpson and Skeat, but the only comprehensive treat- 
ment of the geographical aspects of world affairs is 
Fairgrieve's Geography and World Power, published many 
years ago by the London University Press. J. F. Horra- 
bin's Economic Geography deals clearly with important 
aspects of world geography but is marred by political 
bias. 

Compared with the syllabuses of several other exami- 
nation boards the Cambridge Local Examination 
syllabus in regional geography (Paper II) shows a 
definite reduction in the area of regional study. The 
British Isles is rightly considered to be essential and the 
rest of this section comprises the industrialized and 
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densely populated countries which border the North 
Atlantic. For these regions there is no special text-book 
but all that is required may be found in E. O. Robinson’s 
World Geography, published by Macmillan, and in 
numerous other text-books of the existing school 
certificate standard. Many teachers will regret the 
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limited scope of the paper on regional geography, but 
there is no doubt that the new syllabus will put an end 
to the indefensible practice, common to many schools, of 
entirely neglecting in pre-school certificate classes such 
important areas as the United States and Western 
Europe. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The prize for the September Competition is awarded 
to “ T. S. M.,“ proxime accessit, “ Strephon." 

The winner of the August Competition was Mrs. W. A. 
Edward, Hillside, Cults, Aberdeenshire. 

We are still awaiting the names and addresses of 
“ Hesperus ” and “ A. J. O.,“ recent prize-winners. 

We classify the twenty versions received as follows : 


Class I.—T. S. M., Strephon, Pluto, Eck, Martin, 
Numéro, Old Trident, Bubenberg, Fidelis, 
Insolens. 

Class II.—Urbanus, Ex Or, Als Ob, Calvus, J. E. M., 
Diogenes Cynicus. 

Class III.—Mesh, G. E. E., S. J. A. 

Class IV.—Onyx. 


ARS POETICA 


Multos juvenes carmen decepit. Nam ut quisque versum 
pedibus instruxit sensumque teneriorem verborum ambitu 
intexuit, putavit se continuo in Heliconem venisse. Sic 
forensibus ministeriis exercitati frequenter ad carminis 
tranquillitatem tanquam ad portum feliciorem refugerunt, 
credentes facilius poema exstrui posse, quam controversiam 
sententiolis vibrantibus pictam. 

Ceterum neque generosior spiritus vanitatem amat, neque 
concipere aut edere partum mens potest nisi ingenti flumine 
litterarum inundata. Refugiendum est ab omni verborum, 
ut ita dicam, vilitate et sumendae voces a plebe summotae, 
ut fiat ‘‘odi profanum volgus et arceo." Praeterea 
curandum est ne sententiae emineant extra corpus orationis 
expressae, sed intexto vestibus colore niteant. Homerus 
testis et lyrici Romanusque Vergilius et Horatii curiosa 
felicitas. Ceteri enim aut non viderunt viam qua iretur 
ad carmen, aut visam timuerunt calcare. 

Ecce belli civilis ingens opus quisquis attigerit, nisi plenus 
litteris, sub onere labetur. Non enim res gestae versibus 
comprehendendae sunt, quod longe melius historici faciunt, 
sed per ambages deorumque ministeria et fabulosum senten- 
tiarum tormentum praecipitandus est liber spiritus, ut 
potius furentis animi vaticinatio appareat quam religiosae 
orationis sub testibus fides. 


TRANSLATED BY T. S. M. 
THE ART OF POETRY 


Many a young man has been beguiled by poetry. For 
any one who has managed to build up a verse with feet and 
to make an embroidery of words around some pretty little 
thought, imagines that he has arrived straightway at 
Helicon. So men have often fled for refuge from the toil 
of their forensic duties to the peaceful art of poetry as if to 
a happier haven, thinking a poem more easy to compose 
than an argument decked out with glittering aphorisms. 

But the nobler spirit feels dislike of vanity, and the mind 
cannot conceive or bring to birth unless steeped in a vast 
flood of letters. 

There must be an avoidance of all, so to speak, cheap 
words, and language must be chosen far removed from vulgar 
use: “I hate the unhallowed crowd and fend it off ” in 
effect. Moreover, care must be taken that no sentence shall 
stand out prominently beyond the body of the narrative ; 
it should shine with the colour that is woven in the fabric. 
Homer is an example and the lyric poets and Horace of the 
happy phrase achieved by pains. The rest have either not 


seen the way of approach to poetry or else have seen but 
feared to tread it. 

Take the Civil War: whoever essays so great a task and 
has not fed well on literature, will sink beneath the burden. 
For the recital of exploits is not for verse—historians do that 
far better—but ruses must be employed and the services of 
gods and the driving force of myth and aphorism to carry 
the free spirit on its headlong course, suggesting rather the 
inspired utterance of a frenzied mind than a scrupulous, 
well-attested and trustworthy narrative. 


The passage set for translation—it is taken from 


Petronius, not, as one of the competitors asserted, from 
Quintilian—begins abruptly, and serves as a preface toa 


long poetical recitation put into the mouth of a : 


“ decadent " poet, Eumolpus. The chapter may well 
stand as an expression of “ Augustan ” ideals. The 
diagnosis of the literary disease of the age is acute. The 
chapter is for ever noteworthy for the two words curiosa 
felicitas, applied to Horace. This, as the late Prof. 
Saintsbury remarked, is admirably terse, and gives us a 
good notion of Petronius's critical faculty. It is not at 
all easy to translate—as the competitors have discovered 
for themselves; it does not mean curious felicity, as 
“S. J. A." supposes. The late Prof. Tyrrell suggested 
a subtle happiness of expression ; another scholar rendersit 
by a studied felicity ; a well-known French translator gives 
this: Horace, si heureux dans le choix de ses expressions. 

Students of our own literature may like to know that 
'' curiosus ” (= skilful, painstaking) has an almost exact 
parallel in the English derivative curious, as in Sir 
H. Wotton's line: You curious chanters of the wood." 
In this sense the word is now obsolete. 

According to Saintsbury the words ambages deorumque 
ministeria refer to the stock revolutions and divine inter- 
ventions of Epic and Tragedy ; while fabulosum senten- 
liarum tormentum means the process of racking the brain 
for sententious “conceit " of phrase (epigram coloured 
by mythology is Hazeltines rendering). In any case, 
sententiae does not mean sentences. Presumably sensum 
teneriorem =a more delicate shade of meaning, contro- 
versiam may be translated by declamation. 

On the whole, the piece was well attempted by the 
majority of the competitors. It has not been easy to 
assign the first place; but, after careful consideration, 
the version by T. S. M." appears to be the best. 
"T. S. M.“ is run very close by ''Strephon" and 
Pluto.“ The prize-winner, like nearly everybody, seems 
to have got into some difficulties with the last bit of the 
extract. But this is not surprising if, as Saintsbury 
believed, it was intentionally obscure. 


We are sorry if we diminished “ Cairn's pleasure in 
winning the German prose competition by giving her the 
impression that we thought the translations submitted 
below the usual standard. Such was not our intention 
when we remarked that (of a passage by no means devoidof 
difficulties) no quite perfect rendering had been produced. 

(Continued on page 631) 
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LATIN 
| THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. BookIX. Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A. With 


Vocabulary by the Rev. G. H. NALL, M. A. Illustrated. 2s. (Elementary Classics.) 


A NEW LATIN COURSE. pan n. By H. E. GOULD, M. A., and J. I. 


) WHITELEY, M.A., authors of School Certificate Latin Papers. 2s. 6d. 
This book is a continuation of A New Latin Course, Part I, published in April, 1937. It completes 
the elementary accidence and introduces the pupil to the fundamentals of the syntax. The author hopes 
) to finish the course by the addition of a third book, devoted entirely to Prose Composition. 


SCIENCE 
BIOLOGY F OR SENIOR SCHOOLS. With Instructions for Simple Prac- 


tical Experiments. Book II. By M. R. LAMBERT, M.A. (Oxon), Science Teacher in the West 
Oxford Senior School. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

This is the second of a series of three books forming a practical course in biology for Senior Schools 
and the junior forms of Secondary Schools. The scheme is a reproduction of the author's course of 
biology in an Oxford Senior School which has received warm approbation from biologists and 
educationists. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By syLvanus J. 


SMITH, M.A., late Senior Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 

The scope of this book is intended primarily to be that of a two years' course to reach the standard 
of School Leaving Certificate Examinations ; in particular, the requirements of the University of London 
and of the Northern Universities Joint Board for these examinations have been considered. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE. By H. B. BROWN, B. Sc. (Eng.), London, Wh. Ex., 


A. M. I. Mech. E., Headmaster, Bordesley Green Technical School, Birmingham, and A. J. BRYANT, 
B. Sc. (Eng. Hons.), London, A. M. I. Mech. E., Senior Lecturer in Engineering Science and 
Mathematics, Walthamstow Technical College. Vol. II. Hear AND Hear ENGINES AND ELECTRO- 
TECHNICS. 68. 

A progressive course, with full treatment of experimental work, covering the Engineering Science 
course of the Junior Day Technical School and of the First and Second Year National Certificate Courses 
in Mechanical Engineering. 

The first volume, dealing with Mechanics and Hydrostatics, was published last year. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By N. H. BLACK, Assistant 


Professor of Physics, Harvard University ; and H. N. DAVIS, President of Stevens Institute, formerly 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Harvard University. 8s. 6d. 

The authors of this book point out that physics has too often been taught in a purely academic 
fashion, instead of in the light of its social and industrial uses. They have tried to treat the subject in 
the latter way in their present volume, starting with the topics which are easy to understand and passing i 
on to those which are more difficult. 


MATHEMATICS 
CO-ORDINATE SOLID GEOMETRY. Being Chapters I-IX of ** An 


Elementary Treatise on Co-ordinate Geometry of Three Dimensions.” 
By ROBERT J. T. BELL, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Otago, 
Dunedin, N.Z. 7s. 6d. 

There is a number of students whose interest in pure mathematics does not extend beyond the 
requirements of pass degree examinations in mathematics. The first nine chapters of Prof. Bell’s well- 
known treatise, completing the work on the central surfaces, is sufficient for these. He has accordingly 
arranged to issue this portion of his book, with some additions and alterations, as a separate volume. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By A. B. MAYNE. 


M.A., Headmaster of the Cambridge and County High School for Boys. With Answers, 5s. Without 
Answers, 4s. 6d. Also issued in parts : Part I, With Answers, 1s. 9d., Without Answers, 1s. 6d. ; Part II, 
With Answers, zs., Without Answers, 2s. 6d. ; Part III, With Answers, 2s., Without Answers, ts. 9d. ; 
Parts I-II, With Answers, 4s., Without Answers, 3s. 6d.; Parts II-III, With Answers, 4s., Without 
Answers, 3s. 6d. 

This book contains all the material nceded in a school course up to, but not including, Permutations, 
Combinations and the Binomial Theorem. It has been written to meet the requirements both of the 
ordinary pupil and of the pupil who will specialize later. : 


GEOGRAPHY 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY. By E. O. ROBINSON, M. A., Geography Master, University 0 


Colle ge School. 5s. 


d 


"am 


Outlines of the geography of the World, including the clements of physical geography, particularly 0 
MES reference to the earth as the abode of man. The standard is that of the School Certificate 
xaminations. 


0 
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“ Fidelis sent us a post card bearing the one word 
Touché. We hope the wound will not disable him 
from competing this month. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English verse of the following lines by Louis 
Le Cardonnel : 


POUR UNE PORTE DE BIBLIOTHEQUE 


Porte, défends l’accés de cet intime Louvre 

A ceux qui ne vont pas, d'un noble songe épris ! 

Garde à jamais ce seuil du profane, et ne t'ouvre 

Qu'aux loisirs des grands coeurs et des máles esprits. 

II 

Heureux qui vient ici, dans la pénombre auguste 

Se nourrir de silence et de recueillement ; 

Ou qui peut y survivre un jour, durablement, 

Dans le vélin d'un livre et dans l'airain d'un buste. 

Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication 1f necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
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accompanied by the coupon printed on page 658, must reach 
the office by the first post on November 1, 1938, addressed 
“PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 6, 
1938. 

On the outstde cover of the essay should be written : 

I. The Candidate’s full name in block letters, 

The Candidate’s age last birthday. This is essential ; 
The name and address of the Candidate's school; 
. The title of the essay ; 
. A declaration signed by the head of the school 
(a) Confirming the Candidate's age ; 
(b That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay Competition," 
and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


AO N 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Trains, Tracks and Travel.—The British Railways are 
prepared to lend five sets of lantern slides to lecturers, 
schools, universities, women's institutes, associations and 
societies free of charge. Nearly 1,000 lantern slides are 
available, made up into long and short sets complete with 
reading matter and entitled ' The Railways of Great 
Britain, British Railway Locomotives,” Railway 
Wonders of Great Britain, Trains, Tracks and Travel“ 
and ''British Railway Docks." Applications for lecture 
material and the loan of lantern slides or film should be 
addressed to the British Railways' Press Office, St. Ermin's 
(South Entrance) Caxton Street, Westminster, London, 
S.W. 1. 


The Dukeof DevonshirePrize '' Competition, 1938.— 
The subject selected for this year's Essay Competition for 
The Duke of Devonshire Prize is The Importance of 
the Crown to the Unity of the Empire." The Competition 
was established in 1909, in memory of Spencer Compton, 
Eighth Duke of Devonshire, first President of the British 
Empire League, and is open to boys of the leading Public 
Schools. Three prizes are awarded by the British Empire 
League for the best essays sent in, viz. First, Ten Guineas: 
Second, Five Guineas, and Third, Three Guineas. The 
winners of the three prizes also receive a Certificate signed 
by the Duke of Devonshire, President of the League, with 
their names inscribed thereon. 

Li * s 


The Child-Study Society.—This Society, now in its 
forty-fifth year, has arranged its Lecture Programme for 
the coming autumn term. A series on the subject of Sex 
includes one lecture by Dr. H. Crichton-Miller on ‘‘ Sex and 
Mental Health." Miss Norah March will speak on '' Sex in 
Relation to Personal and Civic Responsibility " and Dr. 
Millais Culpin will address the Society on “ Sex and the 
Problem Child." The last topic is by way of pendant to 
last year's studies on the Problem of the Backward Child, 
a series which has been summarized in the new issue of the 
Child-Study Society's Bulletin. 


* * * 


The Working Men's College. Founded in 1854, the 
Working Men's College, Crowndale Road, London, N. W. 1, 


entered its eighty-fifth year this month. The students are 
for the most part working men and the teachers are in 
general members of the universities and of different 
professions who give their services voluntarily. The object 
of the college is to place a liberal education within reach of 
the working man, and the fact that of the roo teachers 
almost all are unpaid makes this object possible of achieve- 
ment. The fees are, with few exceptions, 5s. per class per 
annum, The programme and classes includes such 4 
variety of subjects that all demands are met. The College 
now possesses the most up-to-date gymnasium, where 
students young and old, beginners and advanced, may 
keep themselves physically fit. The athletic ground, with 
facilities for cricket, football, tennis and bowls is at 
Edgware and has a fine pavilion with the usual dressing 
accommodation. The recent {18,500 extension ha 
provided additional modern laboratories, a sound-proo 
concert-room and extra class-room accommodation. The 
library houses some 21,000 books. 
à 5 s 

* An End and a Beginning.’’—Messrs. Constable & Co. 
inform us that the above collection of plays by Naom 
Mitchison, originally published at 5s. net, is now a 
in two series, linen bound, at 1s. gd. each, suitable for 
school use. The title of this edition has been changed to 
„Historical Plays for Schools.“ 

* s & 

Royal Drawing Society Examinations.—In order to 
meet the need for spreading holidays, the Society has ante 
dated its Summer Examination to mid-May and has inst- 
tuted a new Autumn School Examination in November, 
similar in all respects to the Summer Examination. The 
Autumn Examination will be held on November 1, 2, a04 3 
1938, and the Summer Examination on May 16, 17 and 18, 
1939. (Examinations may also be held at any other time 
by arrangement and by payment of a special date fee ? 
3s. 6d.) The number of schools taking the Examination 
this year exceeded 1,000 and there were 47,000 candidates. 
The countries and places outside the British Isles from which 
papers were received included Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Africa, India, the West Indies, Malaya, Bn th 
Guiana, China, Japan, Gibraltar, Istanbul, Chile, the 
Argentine, &c. 
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Now ready 


STUDENT’S 
HANDBOOK 


to the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge 
37th edition, revised to 

June 30, 1938 
Js. 6d 


. net 


CONTENTS 


'T he University and the Colleges 
Admission to the University 
Residence and Discipline 
Expenses 

Entrance Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, etc. 


Agricultural Examinations 

Architectural Examinations 
Engineering Examinations 

Degrees 

Diplomas 


College Scholarships, Prizes, Fellowships 

eic. Training of Candidates for 
University Scholarships, Prizes, Holy Orders 

etc. Civil Service Examinations 
Institutions Military and Air Training 
University and College Teach- The Union Society 

ing . The Training of Teachers 
The Previous Examination The Education of Women 
Examinations for the Ordinary Outside Examinations and 

B.A. Degrec Lectures 
Examinations for Honours Appointments 
Research Students Books on Study Abroad 
Medical Examinations Index 


Cambridge University Press 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuit ion Fee, (25 ber annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 

Training of Teachers approved by the 

Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, (12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page .. £810 0 Half Column [J page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page! 410 0 One- eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


(Advertisers are reminded that '* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME wtthoul a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
traken 1n, but are sent to the Returned Letter Office.] 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C.4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ''The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LupcaATE BROADWAV, E. C. 4 


Educational Administration 


The presidential address of Mr. John Sargent to 
Section L of the British Association at the Cambridge 
meetings can be regarded in some sense as a valedictory 
pronouncement, since Mr. Sargent, after a highly suc- 
cessful tenure of office as Director of Education in Essex, 
leaves this month for India, where he will be the Chief 
Commissioner for Education. 

Mr. Sargent spoke from an experience of twenty-five 
years in local government, and his views on educational 
administration naturally command respect. During 
the month that has elapsed since the delivery of his 
address, discussion and correspondence in the educational 
Press have brought into correct focus certain of the 
opinions expressed in the address. Two of these demand 
close consideration since they deal with issues that are 
controversial and will become of vital importance in the 
near future. 

Mr. Sargent feels that the size and areas of the present 
local education authorities call for urgent reconsideration. 
Many will agree with him that when Parliament passed 
the 1902 Act the opportunity should have been taken to 
devise new areas for local education authorities. The 
opportunity was lost, and thus there are no less than 
318 local education authorities, differing fantastically in 
size, area and capacity. At one end of the scale is London 
with an Education Committee providing education 
services for a population of nearly 5,000,000 people. At 
the other end is Tiverton with a population of 9,000 and 
an autonomous Part III education authority. 
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Some local authorities (Part III) can only administer 
elementary education: some have no need to consider 
technical education since their areas are too small and 
are exclusively rural. Other authorities again cannot 
afford to provide a trained administrative personnel, and 
many of the smaller authorities have failed to keep pace 
with the reorganization of primary education advocated 
in the Hadow Report. Their teaching staffs, like their 
schools, suffer from the ills of inbreeding, which are 
unavoidable unless the area is large enough and the 
schools sufficient in number and type to provide a 
variety of experience for the staffs and adequate 
opportunities for mobility. 

Mr. Sargent considers that the ideal size for a local 
authority would be anything from a quarter to one and 
three-quarter millions. Allowing for certain obvious 
exceptions like London and Middlesex these limits seem 
not unreasonable. Local authorities of this size would 
neither be exclusively urban nor rural, and thus a proper 
balance would be struck between town and country. So 
far as secondary education is concerned the results would 
be highly beneficial. It is common knowledge that 
secondary education cannot be provided so fully and 
so diversely in the smaller county boroughs as it is in 
the larger cities or counties. Problems of staffing, 
equipment, and administration are more efficiently 
managed as a rule when an authority has to deal with, 
say, fifteen secondary schools as against one or two. This 
will be more clearly seen as the central or modern schools 
are developed: the smaller areas will not be able to 
harmonize the different requirements of the secondary 
and the modern schools in the manner necessitated by the 
problems of to-day. 

The obvious conclusion is that the Part III authorities, 
t.e. those providing only for primary education, are 
doomed to disappear. It will then be no longer possible, 
as it is in some cases, for the chief education officer to be 
a part-time official who is also a town clerk or district 
council clerk. Nor will school architects and school 
medical officers be part-time officials. The teaching staff 
will gain by inclusion in larger areas where there are 
more opportunities for transfer and promotion and for 
acquiring wider experience. This is not to deny that the 
largest Part III authorities such as, for example, Hendon 
or Ealing, have not done most valuable work. But the 
Nation simply cannot afford to perpetuate a system in 
which a local authority can organize and provide for 
only one type of education—primary. Education is as 
every one knows a unity and not a series of isolated 
compartments confined by rigid bulkheads. The tendency 
to organize technical education on a larger and wider 
basis is a sign of the times and Mr. Sargent's call for a 
revision of the size and areas of local education 
authorities has everything to commend it. 

It is possible to be less enthusiastic about the second 
leading opinion expressed by Mr. Sargent. He is con- 
cerned about what he feels is a deterioration in the 
personnel of education committees. He believes that in 
former years there was a more abundant supply of 
professional or leisured people, who devoted time and 
thought as amateur administrators in co-operation with 
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the paid administrators to the problems social, moral and 
philosophical with which every education system is 
fraught. 

But were all the leisured committee members of a 
past era as progressive as they may appear now ? Must 
the administrator of to-day, as he wrestles with new 
problems, stay for a moment 


“To gaze upon that light he leaves 
Still faint behind him glowing ”’ ? 


Surely some of the squires and retired merchants of a 
generation ago spent not a little of their energy in 
blocking every step toward educational reform. Their 
task in life was to save the ratepayers.” Hence the 
mean and shabby school buildings in certain areas, and 
the old and beloved gospel that the child of the working 
man needed only the three Rs as a preparation for life. 
It is not an accident that the advent of working men and 
women into the education committees of areas such as 
Durham and Sheffield has been a benefit that can be 
witnessed in the schools of these areas. And it is not to 
decry the services of large-hearted councillors of the 
middle and upper classes of a former period in areas such 
as, for example, Kent or Birmingham or Leicestershire 
or the West Riding, that one is bound to recall that the 
two most reactionary local authorities in the country 
have scarcely one working man on their education 
committees. 

The high value placed by Mr. Sargent on the services 
of co-opted members can be unreservedly commended. 
It is unfortunately true that the hurly-burly of elections 
to town and county councils often excludes the presence 
of cultured people whose interests may be purely educa- 
tional and who have neither the taste nor the capacity 
to fight a contested election. The principle of co-option 
wisely applied can secure most able and expert advice 
through the inclusion of persons with a keen interest in 
education and a lively sense of the importance and 
variety of educational problems. It is to be deplored that 
some local authorities still fail to make use of the 
principle of co-option or else apply it for purely political 
or personal ends. Rightly used it can provide impartial 
and sound guidance for administrators and help to 
check that tendency to the bureaucratic mind which 
Mr. Sargent considers is a danger against which all pro- 
fessional administrators must safeguard themselves. 

This is not the occasion to deal with another of the 
main features of the presidential address—the views 
expressed by Mr. Sargent on the training and outlook 
of education officials. On that subject as on the two 
aspects of his address which have been referred to above 
he had much to say that was wise and constructive. It is 
conceivable, however, that some day the Board of 
Education, which has expressed an opinion on the 
amateur element in administration by warmly approving 
the principle of co-option, may similarly express an 
opinion on the training of the professional element—the 
paid officials. But much water will flow beneath the 
bridges before the Board will reveal its views on the 
future of the present dimensions and powers of local 
education authorities. 


— aihn — — 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


Att thoughts are turned to Czechoslovakia, a State 
—we cannot say a nation, for the difference 
between State and nation is at the root of the trouble— 
created by the Peace Conference of 
Czechoslovakia. 1919, largely through the efforts and 
aspirations of Masaryk, the university 
professor who became its first president. The composite 
character of the new State is reflected in its schools. For 
example, State-controlled secondary schools include 238 
Czechoslovak, 67 German, 8 Magyar, 5 Russian, 1 French, 
and 1 Polish. Who can fail to sympathize with the 
difficulties of the creators of such a polyglot country ? 
In their educational problems, the founders of Czecho- 
slovakia can turn to Comenius (1592-1670), who wrote 
in Czech and has been given the title of father of 
modern educational method." Our own Parliament pro- 
posed to invite Comenius to organize a great college based 
on Bacon's plans. The Civil War intervened ; other- 
wise English education might have taken a new form, 
for Bacon was an educational revolutionary. Shortly 
before his death, Comenius in one of his letters thanked 
God that he had been all his life a man of aspirations. 
In this sense, Masaryk was his true descendant. 


IR ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE, Member of Parlia- 

ment for London University, contributes to The Times 
a letter on Educational Reform, taking as his text the 
assertion of the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education (Mr. 
Kenneth Lindsay) in the House of 
Commons on June 20 that we are half-way through a 
great reform in our education system comparable with 
the reforms of 1870 and 1902. Since the Act raising the 
school age is not yet in operation, Sir Ernest naturally 
looks for the basis of this proud claim. He finds it in 
the reform of the School Certificate Examination and 
makes some caustic observations thereon. Ifthisreform 
increases the difficulties of secondary school pupils in 
proceeding to universities, as Sir Ernest suggests may be 
the result, its advantages will be substantially offset. He 
pillories not unfairly the Minister's denunciation of a 
university education i» vacuo." May we not assume that 
such an education produced the Minister himself? It 
has certainly produced many even more distinguished 
politicians. The chief question, however, is whether the 
old drudgery is to be re-imposed on our school teachers 
of preparing their pupils both for the School Certificate 
and for separate Matriculation Examinations. 


Educational 
Reform. 


O the A.M.A., the Journal of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, Mr. H. L. Peacock contributes an 
article on Secondary School Appointments. We do not 
fully share his objections to the private 


ied agent but agree that if methods could 
Appointments. be devised to improve the system of 


making appointments, secondary edu- 
cation would stand to gain. When a head master 


receives from 200 to 300 applications for an appointment, 
great industry is required in order to ensure even 
approximate justice, and the expense involved to the 
applicants in duplicating testimonials is substantial. 
Governing bodies who may interview say six selected 
candidates, try to do their work impartially ; but the 
selection of the six is often more difficult than the 
selection of one of thesix. Thisapplies both to head and 
assistant masters. There may even be suspicions that 
the six are seeded with inferior candidates. In a 
recent case, Mr. Peacock says, there were 400 applicants 
for a post. This suggests over-production, unless the 
post was exceptionally attractive. If a fair balance could 
be struck between supply and demand, many of the 
difficulties of making secondary school appointments 
would disappear. 


(COLONEL R. B. CAMPBELL, Director of Physical 
Education in Edinburgh University, issued a 
warning at the meeting of the Industrial Welfare 
Society at Oxford against constant 
Physical Training. drill. It was apt to stamp on the 
mind and crush initiative and imagina- 
tion.“ Monotonous repetition of words of command 
should be discouraged as deadening the sense of hearing 
and blunting the wits; and fixed apparatus should be 
reduced to the minimum. Training in dexterity can be 
provided without expensive apparatus. Everyday 
articles can be lifted, balanced, carried, heaved and 
handled. The Report of the Board of Education 
emphasizes this point, observing that games and 
physical exercises can be enjoyed even when space is 
restricted and apparatus lacking. A good example 
would be folk and other forms of dancing. Why should 
not dancing receive more encouragement in schools, 
especially boys' schools? There is no reason why the 
grace and carriage of girls should be superior to their 
brothers’. A walk along the High Street of Eton will 
demonstrate the need of training in what our Victorian 
forefathers called deportment.“ 


" [UVENILE courts," says a leading article in The 
Times, are part of the public system of education. 

Not primarily punitive, the chief object of the courts is 
to train troublesome children; and 

Juvenile Courts: the first step usually taken is to order 
a remand in order that probation 

officers may study and report." '' Remand homes are 
maintained by local education authorities. The writer 
of the article estimates that one in a hundred cases 
represents a genuine psychological oddity " demanding 
study by a medical specialist. For these special cases, it is 
proposed to establish a special observation centre to 
serve the London area. The Goldsmiths’ Company and 
a private donor have contributed a generous gift of 
£8,000 for this purpose. Local educational authorities 
sending children to this remand home will pay fees. The 
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Warden will be a woman, and a medical psychiatrist 
will be included in the staff. This is a hopeful attempt to 
deal with a difficult problem. A private institution can 
supply a better atmosphere for the treatment of these 
difficult cases than an official institution. 


“THE Home Office has once more urged that greater 

use should be made by Juvenile Courts of their 
power to commit young offenders to the care of the local 
authority in cases where the home 


Boarding Out environment is unsatisfactory. The 
Juvenile : 
recommended procedure in such cases 
Offenders. 


is for the local authority to make 
arrangements for the child to be boarded out with foster 
parents. Where parental neglect is proved and parti- 
cularly where the home environment conduces to 
immorality of various kinds, it is far better for the 
child to be boarded out with the right type of foster 
parents who will take an interest in their young charges 
and endeavour to redeem them from serious trouble 
while there is yet time. The experience of cities like 
Leeds and Birmingham as well as counties like Stafford- 
shire, demonstrates the success of this procedure, but in 
every case it is necessary to find out whether the 
foster-home suits the child rather than whether it appeals 
to the local authority's officer as an ideal home. 


“THE Surrey Education Committee, in co-operation 
with the five Part III Authorities in the county, 

has issued an agreed statement on the practice of 
cramming for the special place exami- 


Cramming for nation. It is well known that in certain 


„ schools both parents and teachers 
Examination, support the system of special prepara- 


tion for the examination by means of 
extra classes or homework. The Committee rightly 
points out that the ordinary curriculum of the schools 
gives ample preparation for the examination and that 
intensive coaching usually defeats its object since the 
tests are specially designed to defeat it so far as is possible. 
The Committee therefore deprecates this intensive 
coaching and it disapproves of special homework set 
for this purpose. We hope that further efforts will be 
made by means of suitable intelligence tests, reference 
to school records and interviews, to give every child 
an equal chance and to reduce the strain on pupils 
caused by this intensive competition for secondary school 
places. At the same time, the Committee is to be 
further commended for pointing out that managers, 
teachers and parents should refrain from ranking schools 
in order of merit according to the number of special 
places obtained by their pupils. 


THE expected decline in the population of Great 
Britain will mean that the proportion of pro- 
ducers of real wealth must increase if this country is to 
maintain its position in the world. 

Rural Studies Hence it is particularly interesting to 

as a School read the report issued by Dauntsey's 
oe School, West Lavington, of the experi- 
ments carried out by pupils taking rural studies during 
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the period 1935-37. They investigated such questions 
as the relationship between the cost of feeding stufis and 
the selling price of bacon pigs ; the most profitable time 
to sell fat lambs; the results of feeding poultry with 
different standards of protein rations ; the importance of 
the wild rabbit in agriculture ; the production of silage 
from lawn cuttings ; and the effect of food consumption 
on the increase in the live weight of pigs. Practical 
work of this kind is only possible says the Head Master, 
Mr. G. W. Olive, when the syllabus is not dominated by 
an examination evolved by a university specialist and 
taught by an uninspired science teacher. We cannot but 
feel that it is a pity that more rural secondary schools are 
not doing similar work : it is not only directly educative 
to the pupils but essentially beneficial to the community. 


[HE Liverpool City Council has just approved a 
recommendation to permit corporal punishment to 
pupils of a school for senior mentally deficient boys. The 
recommendation did not pass un- 


" 5 ,, Challenged, one councillor observing 
gs Mt of that the Board of Control had issued 
Defective $ : : 
Children. instructions that kindness was the 


essence of treatment for relieving the 
distress of mental defectives, and punishment was not 
necessary. The Chairman of the Education Committee 
spoke of bullying and wanton damage by some of the 
older boys, and declared that sharp punishment with the 
cane was the only way of dealing with these extreme 
cases. We should have imagined that an Education 
Committee would by now have realized that psycholo- 
gical treatment is the right method for dealing with these 
unhappy pupils. The recommendation is a retrograde 
step and it 1s not surprising that it has had a bad Press. 


OME years ago, valuable reports were issued by the 

Welsh Department of the Board of Education on 
Education and Industry in South Wales. The general 
tenor of these reports was that it was 


Technical necessary for leaders, having regard to 
Education and; à í 

Industry in Its present industrially depressed state, 
South Wales: to Plan a new organization of industry 


to meet future needs, since it has 
become abundantly clear that the coal trade will never 
take back into employment many thousands, now unem- 
ployed in the mining valleys. As one result of these 
reports an Advisory Council for Technical Education in 
South Wales was set up on the widest basis of repre- 
sentation of employer, expert and employed. This 
Council has now issued its first definite report and a 
most valuable and significant report it is. In the first 
place it recognizes that modern developments and 
foreign competition are accelerating the introduction of 
mechanization ; the more this happens the fewer will 
be the number of men employed and the greater will be 
the responsibility of the executives and the need for 
high attributes of technique and character amongst the 
higher-grade technicians. This problem raises points: 
three points of the most urgent importance. The first 
is the need for variety of industrial provision so that 
whole areas may not rely on one or two industries. The 
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second is for the steady provision of an adequate fund 
of general and mobile technical ability. The third need 
is imposed by increased mechanization—it is the need 
for training in the use of leisure—both normal and 
enforced. 


(CERTAIN stark facts have to be recognized. South 

Wales has depended hitherto, in the main, on one 
or two heavy industries and so the effects of a partial 
slump have been widespread. This 
must not continue. There must be 
more variety of industrial provision. 
This can only come about when there are technical 
leaders of great ability, of great vision, of great general 
capacity, willing and able to co-operate amongst them- 
selves and with an educational system anxious to co- 
operate with them. Mechanization increases the need 
for a fund of general technical skill amongst the workers 
—a general skill which can be transferred from one 
industry to another with the minimum of delay and 
dislocation. This can only come about with a wider 
provision of handicraft and practical science in senior and 
technical schools (day and evening). It seems inevitable 
that the rather rigidly academic curricula of secondary 
schools should undergo modification. It is disquieting 
to be told that, of 8,796 insured workers under 21 years 
of age in the iron and steel trades only 216 attend 
preparatory and part-time classes in metallurgy. Some- 
thing, too, must be done to sustain the freshness and 
individuality of '' the machine-minder " of the future. 
Those with the necessary initiative, determination and 
ambition will rise to the higher rank of executives and 
technicians, but the others have still to be trained to 
enjoy wider opportunities—and avoid the greater 
dangers—which more leisure will bring. Can democracy 
solve these problems which autocracy claims to be 
solving ? 


The Beginnings 
of a Solution. 


. SHIRE has been the cockpit for more than 

one educational fight. Echoes of the last one, 
some fifteen years ago, can still be heard and the 
Fighting Chests of three organiza- 
tions of teachers helps to sustain some 
“war wounded." Cardiganshire folk 
can be stubborn and they like to get a shillings- 
worth for a shilling.” But those very qualities of 
frugality and stubbornness have helped to make contri- 
butions of great worth to the history of Wales. It is 
doubtful whether any county—at least in Wales—of 
equal poverty can show an equal record of individual 
achievement—for the ‘‘ Cardis " are great individualists. 
They believe passionately in secondary education, with 
the result that the proportion of secondary school pupils 
per 1,000 of the population has reached the high figure 
of 28-1, but Cardiganshire has only one senior school. 
There are two reasons for this: in the first place the 
County can scarcely hope, on the present grant basis, 
to finance a complete scheme of senior schools ; and in 
the second place Cardiganshire regards these senior 
schools as rather shoddy substitutes for the secondary 
schools which have produced ''Cardis" who hold 


Cardiganshire 
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responsible positions all over the world. Perhaps the 
next Report of the Consultative Committee may, 
assuming grants recognizing relative '' capacity to pay," 
enable Cardiganshire to stick to its ‘ old love "—the 
secondary school—whilst providing her with a ''new 
frock in the shape of a multilateral curriculum which 
can provide for pupils of the “ senior school type." 


WHILE much is being done to improve school 
buildings, discussions about primary education 
show that there is a widespread feeling that all is not 
well. A few days ago new vocational 
schools were opened by the Minister 
of Education in Galway, and recently 
new primary schools were opened in Cork. We see five 
similar reports in the Press from time to time. On the 
other hand, the quality of the education given and the 
method of recruiting teachers was criticized at the 
Rural Week at Ardmore, Co. Waterford. The main 
objections are that as the school-leaving age is 14, there 
are 70,000 children between 14 and 16 receiving no 
education whatsoever, and of these 44,000 are unem- 
ployed. Again, owing to the desire of the Government to 
secure Irish-speaking teachers, the 127th candidate on 
the examination results list might be called for training 
while the eleventh might be rejected. Amongst other 
criticisms, it was held that the present system does not 
teach pupils to think. Ifthe public were not so apathetic 
about the matter, it is evident that there is sufficient 
uneasiness amongst educationists about the results of the 
Government’s education policy that they could force the 
Government to appoint a Commission to examine the 
whole question or to establish a Council of Education. 


Southern 
Ireland 


AN interesting system of physical fitness training is 
now in operation in Morayshire. The scheme is a 
joint arrangement affecting two schools, Gordonstown 
Th College and Elgin Academy, and was 
e Moray n 
Badge. suggested originally by Dr. Kust Hahn, 
the Head Master of the former school. 
Under the scheme there is set up a system of athletic 
standards which the normal boy may reasonably be 
expected to attain. Taking the various ages into account, 
it includes running and jumping, putting the weight or 
throwing the javelin or discus, swimming, diving and 
life-saving. The standards are such that a boy who 
practises steadily can attain them and so gain what is 
called the Moray Badge. For higher standards, appro- 
priate to the real athlete, a silver badge is awarded, but 
the ordinary badge is the corner-stone of the scheme. 
Before the badge can be won, two additional require- 
ments have to be satisfied. Normal conditions of training 
must be observed, and, as a test of endurance, a two-day 
expedition away from school and home must have been 
planned and carried out to the satisfaction of the judges. 
As Elgin Academy is a mixed school, girls as well as boys 
may qualify for the badge. The idea is a good one and 
might be copied in other districts. It might even be 
found possible to establish a Scottish Badge on similar 
lines. 
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A? a recent meeting of the Ross-shire Education 
Committee, Miss K. Macleod, of Invergordon, put 
forward a suggestion that led to an interesting dis- 
cussion. She pleaded for what she 
described as greater humanization and 
less mechanization in the county educa- 
tion. She suggested that the Education 
Department should accept responsibility, not only for 
children up to the age of 15, but for the whole com- 
munity. She wanted to see the school a community- 
centre whose benefits would belong to everybody, to 
have the post-primary curriculum remodelled so as to 
provide an education that would have a human useful- 
ness. The school should cater for everybody who 
wanted a better chance, whether their age be 12 or 22 or 
52. She wanted specialized teaching for all classes, an 
allotment of land to cultivate, carpentry for boys and 
men, housekeeping for girls and wives and spinsters—in 
fact, a home in the school, a school that should be open 
all day long. The proposal was remitted for further 
consideration, but in the ensuing discussion two main 
points were advanced, first that the real purpose of 
education was being lost sight of in an attempt to pass 
the Leaving Certificate Examination, and secondly, that 
the present system prepared pupils for export as it were, 
and was leading to the depopulation of the Highlands. 


An Interesting 
Suggestion from 
Ross-shire. 


"THE Edinburgh Education Committee, in order to 

promote the education of children handicapped by 
ill-health, has acquired the mansion, Middleton House, 
and over 100 acres of policies. The 


5 house is near Ganebridge, in a healthy 
e and attractive neighbourhood. There 


are extensive parklands providing ex- 
cellent facilities for outdoor games and camping. Walks 
have been made through the woods and there is a beauti- 
ful enclosed garden with lake, island and boathouse. Amid 
such healthy and delightful surroundings delicate children 
should find what they need to stimulate their physical 
well- being. There is accommodation for eighty children 
at least, as well as for the necessary staff of matron, 
teachers, &c. The house provides dining-hall, recreation 
rooms, common rooms, clinic and staff rooms, but it is 
proposed to add to the present accommodation. The chil- 
dren to come under this scheme will be selected by the 
Medical Officer of Health, with the consent of their parents, 
naturally. The Edinburgh Education Committee shows a 
progressive spirit in all its activities. It has done more for 
the nursery school movement than any other authority, 
it has shown a gratifying interest in the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and in continuation class work, and 
has encouraged its teachers to get rid of much of the 
lumber that still delays progress in the class-room. 


[HE Shoreditch Housing Association recently spon- 

sored a survey of conditions in the Borough, the 
results of which have been published under this title. 
Four hundred children were selected at 
random by taking all those who entered 
six senior schools at a chosen date 
and those who left the same schools at the end of two 


Growing Up 
in Shoreditch. 
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successive terms. Information sought concerned the 
child's habits and condition of life, and it was obtained 
by visiting the home. The results were profoundly dis- 
turbing. We read of rat-infested buildings, dark and 
damp rooms, no proper lavatory accommodation, five 
children sleeping in one bed, and paper peeling from the 
ceiling. Something like 75 per cent of the houses are 
bug-infested, and many are extremely damp, causing 
a high incidence of rheumatism. Overcrowding exists 
to the extent of 38 per cent, so that boys and girls spend 
their leisure hours away from home, often walking the 
streets at a loose end and an easy prey to undesirable 
habits. Children have nowhere indoors to play, and 
two-thirds of the school-children normally play in the 
streets. The borough, one square mile in area, contains 
only nine acres of open spaces, and nearly half this area 
is churchyards. Such reports as these are apt to arrest 
public attention for a short time and then sink into 
oblivion. Nothing much is done. We trust it will be 
otherwise in this instance. 


[HE Report* of the Committee appointed by the 

Board of Education to inquire into and report 
upon the medical, educational and social aspects of the 
problems attending children suffering 


Children with from defects of hearing not amounting 
Defective 

exe to total deafness has now been pub- 
earing. 


lished. It is authoritative, compre- 
hensive and a valuable contribution to a pressing 
problem. The earlier chapters deal with the causation, 
prevention and treatment of defective hearing, and with 
methods of testing hearing. A scheme of classification 
into grades will attract the attention of adminis- 
trators, and problems relating to preparation for employ- 
ment, placement and after-care are discussed. Other 
chapters are concerned with the training and qualifica- 
tions of teachers, hearing aids for children and the 
incidence of defective hearing in children. Detailed 
recommendations are made regarding the classification 
of various types of children into the grades referred to 
above; co-operation among school medical officers, 
aural surgeons, and hospitals is urged in preventing 
otitis media; and scientific methods of measuring 
hearing are described. Some children require electrical 
amplifiers ; for others, auricles are recommended. The 
best preparation for employment is judged to be a good 
general education till the age of 16 with emphasis on craft 
and manual training. A main difficulty is the finding of 
the first job, but here teachers, parents and employment 
exchanges can co-operate. 


MUCH-NEEDED corrective to certain modern 

tendencies is made by Mr. Frank Roscoe, who, 
in the columns of the Schoolmaster, comments on the 
proposal to make a film of James 
Hilton's school story, Good-bye, Mr. 
Chips. A thousand cinemas may be 
presenting a picture of a superannuated pedagogue, 
complete with teapot and muffins, dwelling in senile 
recollection on the memories of his career as an assistant 

* H.M. Stationery Office, price 2s. 81d. post free. 


The Sentimental 
Usher. 
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master in a public school of the orthodox type." Apart 
from the consideration that there are few successful 
examples of the transfer of a book to the picture house, 
Mr. Roscoe thinks that Mr. Chips should never have 
been created at all. '' He is better dead, and I would 
leave him to lie peacefully within sound of the school bell 
instead of exhuming him for exhibition as a possible 
source of profit to our already gorged traffickers in filmy 
sentiment." After an association of half a century with 
school routine, Mr. Chips had ceased to be an individual. 
And the three pictures revealing aspects of Mr. Chips 
engaged in teaching go far to justify Mr. Roscoe’s view 
that he was an incompetent teacher and at best an 
amiable ass. '' Mr. Chips had no outside interests and 
foolish people have commended him. . . . I hope that 
all teachers will bid a hearty good-bye to him and to the 
narrowing absorption which he represents.“ 


USEFUL institution forced to find new accom- 
modation in consequence of the building operations 
of London University, is Student Movement House, 
in Russell Square, containing the 
International Club for Students. Prof. 
Trevelyan has appealed for funds to 
provide new quarters for the movement and club. Paris 
has dealt more seriously and generously than London 
with its foreign student problems. The Cité Universitaire, 
with its many halls of residence and social facilities, 
worthily maintains the tradition of medieval Paris. 
London's efforts are sporadic. The Student Christian 
Movement, founded in 1917, has a religious basis. 
Another agency, the National Union of Students, is 
active in providing hospitality for foreign students. 
The new Students Union of London University, 
generously endowed by Lord Nuffield, the building of 
which will be started immediately on the Bloomsbury 
site, should serve as a centre for social intercourse and 
physical recreation for the many foreign students who 
are members of that University. 


Foreign 
Students. 


THE University of London has issued the sixteenth 
report of its Commerce Degree Bureau, whose task 
is to help external students preparing for degrees in 
commerce. Prof. Sargent, the Chief 
Educational Adviser since the establish- 
ment of the Bureau, retired at the end 
of last session. During the session, 170 students were 
on the Register, 82 for Intermediate and 88 for Final; 
and good results in the examinations are recorded. The 
lending library contains more than 3,000 books. Asso- 
ciated with the work of the Bureau is the University 
Appointments Board, through whose agency 537 
graduates obtained posts in the year. Of these appoint- 
ments, 213 (98 men and I15 women) were in teaching 
posts. Women graduates are entering a wide range of 
employment. The most important groups are educational 
and secretarial and clerical, other large groups being 
commerce, librarianship, and social work. In addition 
to the University Appointments Board, several of the 
larger colleges in London have employment agencies. 


Commerce 
Degree Bureau. 
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REVENTION is better than cure. One of the best 
means of preventing boys from turning into young 
criminals is the provision of boys’ clubs. The annual 
report of the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs states that 1,545 clubs are 
affliated, an increase of 198 on 
1936-7. This increase is ascribed to various causes, 
including Royal patronage—the Duke of Gloucester is 
President of the Association—and the help of the 
Physical Fitness Council. Experience in the conduct of 
boys’ clubs may have some application to schools. 
English boys must not be dragooned. Leadership is 
therefore a subtle art, demanding great '' tact." Another 
point, insisted upon by Mr. Arthur Llewellyn in a pam- 
phlet on the building of boys’ clubs, is that over- 
elaborate equipment is unnecessary. So much as possible 
should be left to the boys’ own initiative. Children like 
to play in their own way and are even capable of de- 
ceiving their parents on the subject, as Kipling showed 
in one of his short stories. 


Boys’ Clubs. 


Paton’s Lists of Schools and Tutors.—(Forty-first 
Annual Edition, 1938-9, 5s. Paton.) This “ Aid to 
Parents in the Selection of Schools," with its useful Map- 
Supplement is more valuable than ever. The twenty-three 
Classified Lists comprise everything an inquirer can need, 
from Pre-Preparatory Schools up to the most advanced 
institutions. There is a rearranged list of Public Schools 
represented on the Headmasters' Conference, with fees for, 
and approximate numbers of, boarders and dayboys. The 
well-printed pages and charming illustrations are a credit to 
the producers and Paton's List continues to be, not only 
indispensable, but a pleasure to handle. 

* E * 


Tyndale's Translation of the New Testament. In 
commemoration of the quadricentenary of the English Bible 
the Cambridge University Press will publish shortly, on 
behalf of the Royal Society of Literature, a finely printed 
and accurate edition of Tyndale’s translation of The New 
Testament, from the text of 1534. The translator’s marginal 
notes and prefaces, which were not in the earlier text 
printed in 1525, have been retained and the two texts have 
been collated and the variants noted at the bottom of every 
page. 

* s & 

Biblical Lectures.—In this year, the Four Hundredth 
Anniversary of the placing of the English Bible in parish 
churches, it is peculiarly appropriate to direct attention to 
those efforts to promote biblical studv on modern lines, 
under university extension auspices which have been made 
by the Association for Adult Religious Education for the 
past fourteen years at University College, Gower Street, 
London, and elsewhere. When the Association began its 
work, its own classes were the only university extension 
classes on the Bible held in the country, but the association's 
intensive propaganda work has resulted in the holding last 
session of 149 such classes in ditterent parts of England and 
Wales. This session two twenty-four lecture courses will 
be given under the auspices of the Association and the 
University of London, at University College, Gower Street, 
W.C. 1 :—The Old Testament, by Dr. Ryder Smith, Principal 
of Richmond College, Surrey, on Tuesdays, at 6.30 p.m., 
as from September 27 and the New Testament (Gospels), 
bv Miss M. S. West, University Extension Lecturer, 
London and Oxford, on Mondays, at the same time, as 
from September 26. Tickets and further information can 
be obtained from Miss Mary Flach, 27 Coverdale Road, 
Barking, Essex. 
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THE ENGLISH LITERATURE SYLLABUS FOR THE SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE—A Cambridge Experiment 


By A. M. WALMSLEY, M.A., Town and County School, Northampton 


[ENGLISH literature is admittedly one of the most 
difficult subjects to examine satisfactorily, particu- 
larly at the School Certificate stage. The subject itself 
is so wide, and what appeals to one candidate has no 
interest for others. A syllabus based on set books is of 
necessity an arbitrary selection. In theory, at any rate, 
a course in general literature is to be preferred: such a 
course would give the individual teacher the freedom 
that seems so desirable in a subject like this. The Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations Syndicate has in the past 
offered every facility to candidates wishing to take a 
general literature paper ; but, in spite of every tempta- 
tion, fewer than I per cent. of the candidates have 
usually chosen the paper in preference to the set books. 
One can only wonder at the persistence and patience of 
the examiners who continue to set and to mark general 
literature papers in the face of such discouragement. 

Under the existing regulations of the Cambridge Board, 
candidates have the option of taking either a 3-hour 
paper on set books, or a paper of 24 hours on general 
literature. In the latter paper, candidates are required 
to attempt eight questions out of seventeen. For the 
examination on set books, three papers (each of 14 
hours) are set, and candidates may offer any two of the 
following : 

(b) a choice of two Shakespeare plays, 

(c) a choice of any two (or, for 1939, any three) of six 

prose and verse books. 

(d) a more restricted and defined paper in general 
literature, in which only five questions out of 
twelve are to be attempted. 

For the 1940 School Certificate Examination, in place 
of the existing scheme (which has involved the setting of 
five separate Literature papers), two alternative papers 
only will be set, each of 23 hours. For one alternative, 
candidates will be required to answer questions from 
three (or four if they prefer) of the following seven 
sections : 

(a) Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

(b) Sheridan, The Rivals (ed. Herring: Macmillan). 

(c) Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, pp. 158 — end 
(Dent, Everyman). 

(d) George Eliot, Silas Marner. 

(e) H. G. Wells, Mr. Polly. 

(f) English Diaries, to p. 237 (ed. Elizabeth D'Oyley : 
Arnold). 

(p) Readings from the Scientists (ed. Mason: Mac- 
millan). 

Candidates must offer at least one of (a), (b), (c) and may 
not offer both (d) and (e). 

Such a syllabus is obviously a revised form of the 
existing set book syllabus. Perhaps the most significant 
change is that it abandons any attempt to secure the 


balance of verse, prose and drama so desirable in any 
English literature course. Thus it will be possible to 
offer set books without any verse, or any drama, or any 
prose (excluding the plays). 

Freedom of choice is a good thing, but there is much 
to be said for the balanced freedom of the Oxford 
syllabus in set books, which requires candidates to 
offer (a) one of three plays, (b) one of three books of 
verse, and (c) one of three books of prose. It is easy 
enough to offer an interesting syllabus allowing plenty 
of choice: the real difficulty is to find seven books of 
approximately the same length and making approxi- 
mately the same demands on the candidates' time and 
attention ; and an even greater difficulty is to set seven 
papers of the same standard and to draw up seven 
marking schemes that will ensure a fair deal to all 
candidates. Those who clamour for a wide and complete 
freedom of choice among set books should remember 
that such freedom is very illusory. In practice it is the 
teacher who chooses. How can a form of thirty have 
any individual choice, since all must do the same three 
books? Even if a majority vote decides, the minonty 
must suffer. Of the seven alternatives offered for 
1940, probably (c) Goldem Treasury of Longer Poems, 
pp. 158—end will be found heavy going except for those 
with a marked liking for verse. My own choice would 
certainly include Miss D'Oyley's English Diaries. 

According to the specimen paper, on each of the seven 
sections four questions will be set, including one context 
question, but it is to be noted that this will not be 
compulsory. Candidates will be required to attempt 
seven questions from at least three but not more than 
four of the seven sections. Their choice must include 
at least one of the sections (a), (5), (c), and only one of 
sections (d) and (e). Thus candidates can easily cover the 
syllabus by preparing three of the seven sections, in 
which they will have a choice of seven out of twelve 
questions. Under the existing syllabus they are required 
to attempt ten questions in 3 hours. To require seven 
questions in 2} hours appears to be a distinct lightening 
of the examination strain. And further, Alternative One 
requires work that may reasonably be got through in a 
one-year course. 

For the second alternative—a revised general literature 
syllabus—candidates will be required to answer questions 
on three of the following four groups, A, B, C, D: 


A. Prays. (Candidates will be expected to have read 
three of the four plays given ) 
Shakespeare, As You Like It. 
Shakespeare, Macbeth. 
Sheridan, The Rivals (ed. Herring: Macmillan). 
G. B. Shaw, St. Joan (omitting the Preface). 


B. Golden Treasury of Longer Poems (Dent : Every- 
man); the whole book to be read. 
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C. Fiction. (Candidates will be expected to have 
read three of the five books given.) 
George Eliot, Silas Marner. 
Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities. 
Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree. 
H. G. Wells, Mr. Polly. 
Conrad, The Nigger of the Narcissus. 


D. Candidates should read all three of the following : 


A Shorter Boswell, ed. Bailey (Nelson). 

New' and Old Essays, 1820-1935 (ed. Jepson: 
Longmans). 

English Dianes, to p. 237 (ed. Elizabeth D’Oyley, 
Arnold). 


It will be interesting to see whether this revised 
general literature syllabus tempts more than 1 per cent 
of the candidates to offer this alternative. The books 
are interesting enough—if only time allowed. But under 
the time-tables that operate in most schools, there is 
enough work here for two or three years. For this paper 
candidates will be required to attempt seven questions, 
choosing at least two questions from each of three of the 
Sections A, B, C, D. This means either one question 
from a fourth section or three questions from one of the 
three sections offered. According to the specimen paper 
we may expect in sections A, C, D, a choice of one of two 
questions on each of the plays, novels and prose books 
set, and in sections A and C one general essay question 
enabling candidates to show their knowledge of the three 
books they have read in that section. For section B (a 
book of verse, for which no choice of alternatives is 
given) three questions are set, each offering alternatives. 

In comparison with the existing syllabus in general 
literature, this revised syllabus is more clearly defined 
and to that extent more workable in schools, but none 
the less it is much heavier than the first alternative 
Syllabus. It involves the preparation of nine set books 
instead of three, and should demand at least double the 
time required for the preparation of the set book syllabus. 
The specimen papers on two similar syllabuses published 
by the Cambridge syndicate do not suggest that the 
questions in general literature are to be easier or less 
exacting than those on the set books. It is true that no 
context questions appear in the general literature paper, 
but these are not compulsory in the paper on set books. 

It will be noticed that six of the seven books set for 
the first alternative for 1940 appear also in the general 
literature syllabus. Unfortunately, in the specimen 
Papers sent out, none of the seven set books of this 
alternative appear in the general literature syllabus, and 
therefore there is no opportunity of making comparisons 
between the questions that may be expected on the 
alternative syllabuses. 

In many ways this revised general literature syllabus 
is more attractive than the existing one, but section B 
(the whole of Golden Treasury of Longer Poems) is rather 
stiff work for an average School Certificate class to 
undertake. Itisa book of 372 pages, containing fifty-five 
longer poems ranging in time from Chaucer's Knightes 

Tale (in Arthur Burrell's slightly modernized version) to 
Bridges' Elegy, The Summer-house on the Mound. It 
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includes a number of poems that cannot be called easy 
reading for School Certificate candidates, such as the 
long Knightes Tale (fifty-three pages), Spencer's Pro- 
thalamion, Milton’s On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, 
the second epistle of Pope's Essay on Man, Johnson's 
London, Smart’s A Song to David, Wordsworth's Lines 
on Tintern Abbey, Coleridge’s Christabel, Byron’s The 
Siege of Corinth (thirty pages), Shelley's Adonais and 
The Sensitive Plant, Browning’s Abt Vogler and A Death 
in the Desert—these and some of the others are not poems 
that can be satisfactorily disposed of by a casual reading. 

The second alternative is indeed a fine challenge that 
will appeal to the adventurous and to the keen English 
student ; but since, in choosing his syllabus, the teacher 
usually has to keep in mind the weaker members of his 
form, I cannot imagine that many English teachers dare 
risk taking this alternative, attractive though it be to 
themselves. 

It is true that a teacher may (apparently with safety) 
lighten the burden if he disobeys the instructions 
(repeated thrice) saying that candidates will be expected 
to have read three books in each of sections A, C, D. 
If the specimen paper is to be taken as a guide, a candi- 
date can cover the syllabus by preparing the three books 
of section D, and only two of the books set in each of the 
sections A and C. It should not be overlooked that the 
new general literature syllabus requires only seven 
questions to be answered in 24 hours, while the existing 
syllabus asks for eight questions in the same time. As 
an experiment this new syllabus deserves a welcome. 


MEssrs. CONSTABLE & Co., LTD., announce in their 
Autumn List the publication of Public School Slang, by 
Morris Marples, himself a public school boy, master and 
now head master. 

* * 

Among the books of particular interest announced in 
the Autumn List of the STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
Press, Ltp., are The Gospel Sources, by Dorothy F. Wilson, 
which is based on Canon Streeter's The Four Gospels, and 
Biology and Christian Belief, by Dr. W. Osborne Greenwood. 

* * & 

According to the Autumn List issued by THE HOGARTH 
PRESS, two additions are being made to the Day-to-Day 
Pamphlets, namely, Books and the People, by Margaret Cole 
and The Political and Social Doctrine of Socialism, by 
R. Palme Dutt. Dr. R. Money-Kyrle has written Supersti- 
tion and Society, for the series of Psycho-Analytical Epitomes. 

* * * 

Science is well represented in the list of books to be 
published this autumn by Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, LrTp. 
Prof. M. Minnaert has written a general knowledge book 
entitled Light and Colour inthe Open Air. Prof. C. Matschoss 
has produced Great Engineers, while Dr. W. B. Wright, of 
the Geological Survey, discusses the bearing of recent 
archaeological work upon the Ice Ages in a work entitled 
Tools and the Man. 

* * s 

This autumn the firm of MESSRS. J. M. DENT & Sons, Lrp., 
celebrates its jubilee, and a volume entitled The House of 
Dent, 1888-1938, being the memoirs of the founder, with 
four new chapters covering recent activities by his son, 
Hugh R. Dent, is to be published. Among other volumes 
announced in the firm’s Autumn List are Problems of the 
Danubian Basin, by Sir Robert Gower and a volume on 
Verdi, by Dyneley Hussey, in the Master Musicians Series. 
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SMITH 


i THE trouble with me is that I am hopelessly 

inefficient.” Smith's eyes twinkled as he made 
this voluntary confession of failure. His head should 
have been bowed between his clenched hands, or flung 
back in an attitude half-frightened, half-defiant. Instead, 
he sat there comfortably in the very pleasant little room 
he calls his study, and cheerily raised his glass in response 
to my murmured “ Good luck! 

I often drop in for a chat with Smith. Most of us do 
sooner or later—sooner, if there is trouble in the air. 
We are a largish staff, but have the good fortune to live 
in a country town not too big to be sociable. No one 
does a lot of entertaining. The head, of course, has the 
regulation bridge evenings and tennis parties in their 
respective seasons; but apart from these fixtures our 
intercourse is mainly informal; particularly chez Smith. 
There is an air of welcome about the house ; it takes in 
the unexpected caller without embarrassment or fuss ; 
there is nothing forbidding about its polished cleanliness ; 
no emergency can strain its hospitality. Mrs. Smith 
has a seeing eye and an understanding heart. Her 
judgement and sympathy are valued as highly in the 
domestic crises of our little community as are Smith's 
insight and sage counsel in professional matters. (At 
least three of our present staff would no longer be with 
us but for the sure touch of his timely mediation.) 
Mrs. S. also has a way with salads and savouries which 
causes those who have sat at her table to rise up and 
call her blessed. Their old-fashioned garden, with its 
high hedges, gay borders and well-kept turf, is a haven 
of peace after a hot and tiring day. 

Lazily absorbing the comíort of this well-ordered 
paradise, I smiled tolerantly at the mention of inefficiency, 
wondering how it could apply to one who seemed to 
have acquired an easy mastery of the art of living. But 
for the moment Smith was serious. '' You may smile," 
he went on, but you really know very little about me 
professionally. You have never even heard me give a 
lesson. Of course not," I said. How should I? 
But one soon forms an impression. Besides, if a man 
is—well, inefficient, it soon gets round the common 
room." Does it? You must often have heard it about 
me then.“ Not a whisper," I answered, adopting his 
tone of mock gravity. He nodded. “It only proves 
my point about how little we know of each other's work. 
I don't mean, of course, that the boys rag me. (About 
as likely as ragging Santa Claus, I thought.) Perhaps 
it would be better if they did, however ill it would befit 
my grey hairs. If I left school a nervous wreck at the 
end of every day, I might be driven to find a solution 
to my problem. But I do not, and the problem remains 
unsolved." Again the merry twinkle belied the serious- 
ness of his words, and I demanded further explanation. 

„Well,“ he went on, “ I have been at this job over 
thirty years ; yet even now, when I enter a class-room, 
boys do not automatically sit ' at attention,' as I under- 
stand they should. Some of them actually go on talking. 


I do not, as I stand in the doorway, fix the ringleader 
of the form with the 'eye of command, instantly 
hypnotizing him into dumb passivity. Worse still, he 
is often found to be a friend of mine, with whom, after 
office hours, I consort in undignified pursuits. Again,I 
waste much time, I am told, in discussing with a class, 
often in a roundabout and inconclusive manner, matters 
which, though relevant and even important in my 
opinion, are quite outside the syllabus. Sometimes I 
deliberately allow myself to be led on by a form in such 
discussions, exercising no restraint apart from maintain- 
ing the right of each speaker to a fair hearing, and 
putting awkward questions to the more opinionated. 
As a result, I find at the end of the term that the allotted 
task is not finished." 

I had heard of these ''discussions," though not in 
the common room. Smith has many outside interests, 
and, among other things, is an active member of the 
Old Boys' Society, and greatly in demand at its 
functions. "I never learned much history from 
Mr. Smith," one of them once confided to me, '' but he 
taught me a devil of a lot of other things." The variety 
of vital (though extra-curricular) topics dealt with in 
the roundabout and inconclusive manner," the 
‘‘ awkward questions blocking the broad road of false 
opinion, and compelling a fresh search for truth, the 
subtle humour mocking down the castles of prejudice— 
these things live and grow and bear fruit in the memory 
and make-up of hundreds of old boys, who have long 
since rejected the useless academic lumber with which 
their young minds were once burdened by more orthodox 
preceptors. And it was the reminder of these things 
even more than the wide nose and prominent blue eyes 
in front of me which conjured up the vivid image of the 
son of Sophroniscus. I was on the point of replying, 
like Theodorus in the dialogue,* 

EO uév Ta TotaQ1a, à LwKpates, ovk ànóéa Tepa ákovew. 
But recovering my wits in time, I came out with some 
obvious platitude about the value of training the 
judgement, sense of proportion, or what not. '' Nonsense, 
my boy," he retorted. '' What shall it profit a lad if 
he gain a sense of proportion, and lose his School 
Certificate ? Because that is what it all leads to. My 
teaching, you see, is lacking in drive, or snap, or grip, 
or pep, or zip, or some other monosyllabic quality which 
you must have to become an efficient floor-manager in 
a five-and-ten-cent store, or a successful schoolmaster. 
Without it you cannot get results. And I don't get em. 
My candidates, with a few brilliant exceptions, fail 
miserably and monotonously, and fall below even that 
modest estimate of their ability which, with annually 
reviving optimism, I furnish for the guidance of 
authority on the prescribed form.“ Every one gets 
a bad run some time," I suggested. Ves, but this is 


* To me, Socrates, such digressions are by no means distasteful. 
Plato, 7 heaet 177c. 
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a regular thing, old man; it happens every time. You 
don't understand how serious it is. I am in bad odour 
with the new head. If I were a younger man, I should 
be fired ; but at my age dismissal would seem to be so 
long overdue as to argue negligence in high quarters, 
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so I have been given a gentle hint to anticipate my 
retirement by a few years." '' You don't seem to be 
over-worried at the prospect," I observed. No," said 
Smith. ''I think it would be rather fun not to take 
the hint." M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


* LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER ”’ 


My old schoolmaster used to have brainstorms of 
abusive language. He would rave up and down the 
dusty schoolroom relieving his mind. Tripe hounds " 
and miserable wabblers were among his gems of 
speech. The breed I perceive is not extinct, and Mr. W. 
Jenkyn Thomas is an admirable survival. No longer 
able to vent himself in Hackney Downs School, he finds 
a stamping ground now in The Journal of Education. 
“ Utter balderdash '’—it is always “ utter " with this 
sort of scold, is what he “ ventures " to call my state- 
ment that the future citizen in the schools has to go out 
into the world, and needs a picture of it. Apparently he 
has never observed that his pupils do go out into the 
world. Where, I wonder, did he imagine they went ? 
And if he did not give them a picture of the world, what 
on earth did he give them? Ultimately I hope some 
young head master will deal adequately with the letters 
Mr. Jenkyn Thomas has discharged at him. But 
meanwhile it would be amusing if he would answer my 
two questions. 

H. G. WELLs. 


Reviews 


Great men should not let their imagination run riot 
about those who disagree with their pontifical utterances 
it sets such a bad example to the smaller fry. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has done this in connection with my humble self. 
He says that I am an “ admirable (I thank him for that 
word) survival " of the old breed of schoolmasters who 
raved up and down their schools, having brainstorms and 
using abusive language. I absolutely deny the soft (in 
the Lancashire sense) indictment, and all who know me 
will endorse my denial. 

As for the questions which Mr. Wells asks, they are 
merely rhetorical, and there is no point in answering 
questions which are asked not for the purpose of seeking 
information but to produce an effect. 

I am entirely unrepentant about the comment I made 
on that portion of Mr. Wells's speech (it was not a paper 
as I incorrectly stated) at the British Association which 
dealt with the primary basis of teaching," especially 
as he added (according to the Press), We are putting it 
to you, are you making the world or are you pickling a 
world already made?" A very odd question, to say 


the least. W. JENKYN THOMAS. 


The Day Before Yesterday 


The History of the English Novel : The Day before 
Yesterday 
By Dr. E. A. BAKER. (16s. net. Witherby.) 

Dr. Baker’s remarkable undertaking to write an 
exhaustive history of the English novel was begun fourteen 
years ago, and having regard to the extent of the work 
and the author’s otherwise busy life, it is small wonder that 
he is only now beginning to see the end of his labours. In 
this latest instalment the work reaches its ninth and 
penultimate volume. The first five volumes brought the 
story from “ the beginnings ” to the end of the eighteenth 
century, the sixth dealt with Maria Edgeworth, Jane 
Austen and Sir Walter Scott; the seventh with the age of 
Dickens and Thackeray ; and the eighth, published last 
year and reviewed in our columns, carried the story on 
from the Brontés to George Meredith. This new volume, 
with its expressive sub-title, “ The Day Before Yesterday,” 
takes us from Thomas Hardy, through George Gissing, 
George Moore and Henry James, to Stevenson and the 
Stevensonians. The tenth and final volume is intended to 
deal with Conrad, the Scottish group of novelists from 
George Macdonald to Sir James Barrie, then with Samuel 
Butler, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, Rudyard 
Kipling, and their contemporaries, and lastly with Katherine 
Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence. Thus will be brought to 
completion a great enterprise, indispensable to the serious 
student of English literature, and most useful also as a 
work of reference for the general reader. 


The general reader in such a case—and to him Dr 
Baker, as in his former works, makes definite appeal—may 
be said to belong broadly to one of two types. He is of the 
younger or of the older generation. If of the latter, he 
remembers very well ‘‘ The day before yesterday." To 
drop the metaphor, he remembers the 1880’s and the 
1890's, and, if he then lived up to his opportunities, he 
remembers the first appearance of the best novels of Hardy, 
Gissing and George Moore. It may, perhaps, be claimed 
that only such a reader can get the full flavour of the 
excellent dishes which Dr. Baker provides. To recall the 
impressions produced by certain books when they appeared 
forty or fifty years ago, impressions which may or may not 
have been modified with the passing years, and then to 
revise one's judgments with the help of Dr. Baker's encyclo- 
paedic knowledge and critical insight, are experiences well 
worth having. And, of course, a leisurely survey at the 


present time enables him to reveal points of interest which 


could not so easily be seen in mid-Victorian times. A good 
example occurs in what Dr. Baker has to say about the 
respective attitudes of Meredith and Hardy toward the 
teaching of Darwin and his disciples. '' Holding that science 
has only a limited range, that reason and logic cannot 
explain all the facts, Meredith, warmly as he welcomed the 
advance of science, never let himself become obsessed, like 
Hardy, with the idea of the inexorable working of natural 
laws: he would have repudiated the notion that mind and 
conduct were equally at the mercy of such a system of 
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causation.” We may add that not only his longer 
studies of the great figures in the history of the novel, but 
also the shorter characterizations of those of the second rank, 
are full of interest. Such names as Olive Schreiner, Black- 
more, Besant, Black, Hall Caine, Conan Doyle, Philpotts 


Enquire Within: 


Van Nostrand's Scientific Encyclopaedia 
(50s. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

Any one whose business or pleasure is concerned with 
science would find it difficult to discover a better investment 
for fifty shillings than Van Nostrand's Scientific Encyclo- 
paedia—a sumptuous volume as pleasant to look upon and 
to handle as it is completely satisfying to use. 

It is not idle to inquire what qualities are desirable in a 
general scientific encyclopaedia consisting of one moderately- 
sized book. First and foremost, whatever information it 
contains should be accurate; we have therefore subjected 
Van Nostrand's to a searching test and have failed to dis- 
cover any noteworthy errors—even misprints are as hard 
to unearth as the' proverbial needle in the haystack. 
Secondly, the matter should be concise, up to date, and full 
enough to convey essentials while not overloaded with a 
superfluity of details. Here again we cannot but admire 
the sound judgment shown by the contributors and editors 
in the present volume. To take an example—the article on 
catalysis occupies less than a single column, but gives a 
lucid account of all the basic facts of the phenomenon, 
together with a list of the principal industrial catalytic 
processes; it includes, moreover, no fewer than twenty- 
eight cross-references to other cognate articles in the 
encyclopaedia. These cross-references are neatly indicated 
by printing the significant words in bold type, a happy 
device which directs attention to their existence without 
distracting the reader. 

A third desirable feature of a scientific encyclopaedia is 
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and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, give an indication of the wide 
range of the author's treatment and of the value of the 
book as a work of reference. We congratulate him on the 
near completion of a work which has obviously been less a 
task thag a labour of love. 


Scientific Version 


the provision of diagrams, which often convey far more 
information than columns of letterpress. Once more 
Van Nostrand’s emerges with flving colours, for it is illus- 
trated not only lavishly, but relevantly and intelligently. 

Next comes a point to which insufficient consideration 
is frequently given by compilers of an encyclopaedia, 
namely, the likelv requirements of those who consult it. 
A specialist in a given branch of science will probably turn 
to a scientific encyclopaedia for one of two purposes : either 
to get exact or numerical data on some point in his own 
province, or to acquire general information on a particular 
subject in some other department of science. The non- 
specialist reader, on the other hand, will most often use 
the book in order to become acquainted with the broad 
outlines of wider themes than those which concern the 
specialist; and hence the articles should be selected, 
written and arranged with all three of these requirements in 
view. There should be reasonably comprehensive articles 
on each of the principal sciences ; there should be shorter 
but more detailed articles on the chief sections, subjects 
and theories of these main branches ; and there should be 
numerous articles, with specific data, on individual items. 
Reference will quickly show the completeness with which 
Van Nostrand’s encyclopaedia satisfies this criterion. Thus 
a general article on botany is supplemented by shorter and 
more technical articles on palaeobotany, ecology, mono- 
cotyledons, and the like, and by innumerable paragraphs on 
botanical details; other sciences are treated in the same 
kind of way, and with equal thoroughness. 


Books Received 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 

A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method: for 
Students, Craftsmen and Amateurs 
By Sir BANISTER FLETCHER. Tenth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. (42s. net. Batsford.) 

I. Scissor Crafts : a New Approach to Pattern and Picture through 
Paper for Children of all Ages 

2. Stencil Crafts : Scissors and Stencil Brush in a New Approach 
to Stencilled Patterns and Pictures for Children of all Ages 
By O. J. Tonks. (4s. 6d. net each. Warne.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
I. ‘* Young Man—Sit Down ! ” (William Carey of India) 
By L. H. DALTON. 
2. On Trail with the Redskins (James Evans, Friend of the Fur 
Trappers) 
By Mary ENTWISTLE. 
3. Mary and the Black Warriors (Mary Slessor of Africa) 
By M. B. Rix. 
4. The Bricklayer and the King (Henry Nott of the South Seas) 
By J. REASON. 
(Eagle Books, Nos. 13-16.) 
House Press.) 


Aeneidos 


(2d. each. Edinburgh 


CLASSICS 

By P. VERCILI Maronis. Lib. 9. Edited for the use 
of Schools by T. E. Pace. With Vocabulary by the 
Rev. G. H. Narr. (Elementary Classics.) (2s. Mac- 
millan.) 


New Latin Course 
By E. C. MARCHANT and G. WATSON. (3s. 
I. Caesar's Invasions of Britain 
(Gallic War, Book 4, ch. 20— Book 5, ch. 24.) Edited 
by Dr. R. C. CARRINGTON. 
. Cicero's Speeches for M. Marcellus and Q. Ligarius 
Edited by J. PATERSON. 
. Euripides’ Hecuba 
Edited by F. W. KiNc. 
. Livy, Book 5. 
Edited by J. E. PICKSTONE. 
. Vergil's Aeneid, Book 3: The Wanderings of Aeneas 
Edited by R. W. Moore. 
. Vergil's Aeneid, Book 9 
Edited by BERTHA TILL. 
. Xenophon's Anabasis, Book 2 
Edited by R. E. SNAITH. 
(The Alpha Classics.) (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 2s. each. 
No. 3, 2s. 6d. Bell.) 


EDUCATION 


Actuality in School : an Experiment in Social Education 
By G. J. Cons and CATHERINE FLETCHER. 
net. Methuen.) 

The Education of Youth for Leadership EN 
By Prof. A. J. Jones. (12s. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. 


Bell.) 


Nn O K WwW N 


(2s. 6d. 
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OUR BOOK SERVICE IS 


OUTSTANDING 


N 


E E irs 


A PORTION OF THE PERMANENT 
REFERENCE LIBRARY AT ESAVIAN HOUSE 


This Library contains upwards of 12,000 separate speci- 
men volumes of current school books, arranged under 
various subjects and marked with the price. 


The E.S.A. has concentrated on developing a 
SCHOOL BOOK SERVICE 


which commences before the books are ordered, includes 
the collection of any special book required, the careful 
packing and prompt dispatch of orders, and is completed 
with the satisfactory delivery of the books to the 
customer. This has been organized and developed by 
the Firm which 


SPECIALIZES IN 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND PRIZES 


Write for list of Stock Soiled Books at reduced prices. 
New editions of the Catalogue of School Text-books and 
Catalogues of Prize Books and Remainders are in the Press. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. | 


OF EDUCATION 


* CONSTABLE x 
HISTORICAL PLAYS 


for Schools 
by 
NAOMI MITCHISON 
Two Series. Linen Bound. Each Is. 9d. net 


These plays and interludes were all produced, 
in some form, by the B.B.C., mostly as illus- 
trations for the afternoon School Talks. 
The First Series covers the period from 
400 B.C. to A.D. 1000, and the Second Series 
from A.D. 1500 to the American Civil War. 


* 
SAINT JOAN 


by 
BERNARD SHAW 
With the Preface 
3s. net, Cloth Bound. Paper Bound, 2s. net 


Suitable for the 1939 and 1940 H.S.C. Exami- 
nation of the Joint Matriculation Board. 


* 
MEDI/EVAL LATIN 


for Schools 


640 


by 
HELEN WADDELL 
With Notes and a Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. net 


. . . a selection which must delight the 
heart of Schoolchild and Teacher (New 


Era). 
* 
GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN 


EDUCATION 
by 
W. J. McCALLISTER 
Demy 8vo. I5s. net 


A history of the theories of education held at 
different e under varying civilizations. 
A criti interpretation of educational 
theory from Plato and Aristotle to Montessori 


and Dewey. 
* 


PERSONALITY 


A Psychological Interpretation 


y 
G. W. ALLPORT 
Demy 8vo. lós. net 


A comprehensive survey of the most im 
tant resear of workers in many schoo of 
psychological thought. 


* 


10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON 
m— . 
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City School Administrative Controls : an Analysis of the Nature, 
Placement and Flow of Authority and Responsibility in the 
Management of a City School System 
By Prof. J. B. SEARS. (McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. (15s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Macmillan's Teaching in Practice for Seniors : an Encyclopaedia of 
Modern Methods of Teaching in the Senior School 
Written by Recognized Authorities in Education and 
Edited by E. J. S. Lay. In Eight Volumes, with a 
Portfolio of 150 Class Pictures and Special Frame. 
(£7 12s. 6d. the set. Macmillan.) 

The Pathway Plan : Individual Methods in the Infant Room 
By IsABELLA M. RvxTON. (4s. 6d. net. University 
of London Press.) 

Play in the Infants' School : an Account of an Educational Experi- 
ment at the Raleigh Infants’ School, Stepney, London, E. I, 
January, 1933—April, 1936 
By E. R. Boyce. (Contributions to Modern Education.) 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 

A Bibliography of Canadian Education 

(Bulletin No. 10 of the Department of Educational 
Research.) Compiled and Annotated by A. H. SMITH 
and others. (1 dollar. Toronto: Department of 
Educational Research.) 

Westminster 
By J. D. CarLeton. (English Public Schools.) (58. 
net. Blackie.) 

Directing Learning 
By Prof. R. W. FREDERICK, Prof. C. E. RAGSDALE and 
Prof. RACHEL SALISBURY. (Appleton Series in Super- 
vision and Teaching.) (10s. 6d. net.  Appleton- 
Century Co.) 

Les Grandes Tendances de la Pédagogie contemporaine 
By A. MILLot. (Nouvelle Encyclopédie Philosophique.) 

(15 francs. Paris: Librarie Félix Alcan.) 

L'Évolution Pédagogique en France : des Origines à la Renaissance 
By E. DURKHEIM. (Bibliothèque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine.) (25 francs. Paris: Librairie Félix 
Alcan.) 

Constructing Tests and Grading in Elementary and High School 
Subjects 
By Prof. H. D. RINsLann. (Prentice-Hall Education 
Series.) (ros. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Some Suggestions towards a Revised Philosophy of Education : being 
a Lecture delivered in the Institute 
By Prof. J. MacpoNarp. (University of London 
Institute of Education, Studies and Reports, No. 13.) 
(Is. net. Oxford University Press.) 

New Trends in Group Work 
Edited by J. LIEBERMAN. 
Association Press.) 


(2 dollars. New York: 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


I. Real Achievement 
Edited by W. T. HuTCcHINs. 
2. A Heritage of Wonder Stories 
By J. H. WarsH and ALICE M. WALSH. 
3. A Gallant Company 
Edited by A. J. MERSON. 
(Tales of Youth and Adventure.) (2s. 6d. net each. 
Longmans.) 
Letters and Sounds : English Spelling and Pronunciation 
By H. MARTIN. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
. The Fairy Fiddler 
. Tree-Top House 
. The Moon Man 
. The Cuckoo Clock 
. The Little Duck 
. Fin, the Fish 
. The Old Witch 
. The Kind Giant 
By Lavinia DERWENT. (Collins Happy Readers.) (5d. 
each. Collins.) 
Exercises in Literary Appreciation 
By Dr. F. T. Woop. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
English Sampler : some essential Passages of Prose and Poetry in 
English Literature 
Chosen and Edited by S. S. SoPwirH. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 
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Monkey Village : Stories of India for 7—9 Year Olds 
By MARGARET MONAHAN and MARY ENTWISTLE. 
(Children Overseas, No. 2.) (ris. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 

Adventurers All 
Edited by Dr. A. G. HuGHEs and E. W. PARKER. 
(Heritage of Books, Second Series, Book 1.) (2s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Essay Writing : a Practical Guide 
By G. Taylor. (2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

J. Essays in Criticism 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Second Series. Edited lw 
S. R. LITTLEWOOD. 

2. The Letters of Horace Walpole 
Selected and Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK. 

3. Shorter Poems of John Milton 
Edited by B. A. WRIGHT. 

(The Scholar’s Library.) (2s. 6d. each. Macmillan.) 

J. The Black Rock 
By EILA MACKENZIE. 

2. The Witch's Thimble : Chummy 
By E. E. ELLSWORTH. 

3. The Princess with the Crystal Eyes 
By D. DELL. 

(Story-Time Books.) (6d. each. Nelson.) 

| Great Discoveries 

By A. C. PERRY and GERTRUDE A. PRICE. 
. The First Virginians 

By A. DWIGHT. 
. The White Man comes to New York 

By G. R. SPOERER. 
. How Men have kept their Records 

By M. Lipman. 
. All about Motion Pictures 

By F. W. WEAD. 

(Our Changing Times, in Basic English.) (rs. each. 

Nelson.) 

t. Black Beauty 
By ANNA SEWELL. 

2. Lorna Doone : a Romance of Exmoor 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

(rs. 4d. each. Nelson.) 

Peter Simple 
By Capt. Marryat. (Herbert Strang’s Library. 
(Cloth boards, 1s. 3d. ; limp cloth, 1s. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Kasangwa : the Story of a Rhodesian Lion 
By LENA JEFFREY. (Harrap's Adventure Library. 
(1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

J. English Oak and Spanish Gold 
By T. A. H. MAWHINNEY. 

2. Boy Trappers in the Rockies 
By W. B. ANDERSON. 

(Harrap's Adventure Library.) (1s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

English for the Young Citizen 
By W. B. LITTLE. (1s. 2d. Pitman.) 

An Outline English Grammar 
By R. W. Jepson. In Three Stages. Stage 1: The 
Main Constituents of a Simple Sentence and tke 
Principal Parts of Speech. (1s. 3d. Longmans.) 

Raise the Drawbridge : Stories and Legends of Welsh Castles 
By BERYL M. Jones. (2s. 6d. Cardiff: Western Mail 
and Echo.) 

More English Diaries 
Edited by ELIsaBETH D'OvrEv. (2s. gd. Arnold) 

The History of the English Novel : the Day before Yesterday 
By Dr. E. A. BAKER. (16s. net. Witherby.) 

After the Victorians 
By Amy CRUSE. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Groundwork of Precis 
By S. C. Grasskev. (2s. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

Humphrey Bold 
By H. SrRANG. Retold by E. C. PARN WELL. (Tales 
Retold for Easy Reading.) (rod. Oxford Universit! 
Press.) 
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QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 


(University of London) 


Principal : 


Major-General 


Sir Frederick Maurice, 


K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D., D.Lit. 


At the Scholarships Examination held in February 1939, Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions to the value of £80 and £30 per annum for three years will 
be awarded, also College Exhibitions to cover fees. 


Degree courses in Arts, Science and Engineering. 1st. M.B. and Pre-Medical 
courses for the London Hospital Medical College. 


Facilities for Post-graduate and Research work. 


FEES : 


Further particulars from The Registrar, 


Residence, £52-56 a session ; 


Tuition from £25 .2.0 a session. 


Queen Mary College, E. 1 


UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 


SUBJECTS AND STANDARDS ("92 NF eg 


An Introductory Article on The Scholarship 
System. By Dr. Cyril Norwood, President, 
St. John's College, Oxford. (January, 1935) 


Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dale, D.S.O., N. C., 
N. A., City of London School. 
(February, 1935) 


Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Gibson, 
M.A., Liverpool Collegiate School. 

(March, 1935) 

Mathematics. By Mr. G. H. Lester, M.A., 

The Grammar School, Bristol. (April, 1935) 


R By Dr. E. D. Laborde, Harrow 


Schoo (May, 1935) 
Natural Science. By Dr. Terry Thomas, 
N. A., LL. B., B. Sc., Leeds Grammar School. 
(June, 1935) 


History. By Nr. F. C. Happold, D. S. O., N. A., 
Bp. Wordsworth School, Salisbury. 
(July, 1935) 


English. By Mr. Ronald Gurner, M.C., M.A., 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 
(August, 1935) 
Scholarships for Girls. By Dr. Lowe. 
(September, 1935) 


An Examiner's Views. Part l. By Mr. J. O. 
Roach, M.A. (October, 1935) 


Entrance Scholarships in Scotland. Part l. 
By Mr. D. Drysdale, M.A., B.Sc., Rector, 
The High School, Arbroath. 

(November, 1935.) Part Il (December, 1935) 


Also an additional Statistical Article, by 
Miss L. Doreen Whiteley, Librarian at the 
Public Library, Wallsend. ^ (January, 1936) 


Of practical interest to teachers concerned with scholarship examinations for the Universities. 


e London: 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C.4 e 
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Old Four-Toes : The Grizzly Bear 
(By E. L. SaBiN. (Harrap’s Adventure Library.) 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Spelling and Vocabulary Exercises 
By J. J. MurpHy. (1s. 9d. Pitman.) 
Plays for Youth 
Edited by C. H. Lockirr. (2s. 6d. net. 
English Poetry : a Students’ Anthology 


Longmans.) 


Selected by K. Muir. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

To Read and to Act: Scenes selected and edited by Clarence 
Stratton 
(7s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

All for Love 
By JOHN DrypDEN. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. SALE. (4s. University Tutorial Press.) 


An English Play-Book for Young Actors 
By T. HOLLAND, with a Contribution by M. SKINNER. 
(Bell's English Language and Literature Series.) (2s. 
Bell.) 

The Poets’ Way 
Selected by E. W. PARKER. Enlarged Edition. (3s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Fifty Years of Modern Verse : an Anthology 


Chosen by J. GAWsworTH. (6s. net. Secker.) 
The School Book of English Verse 
Chosen by G. Boas. (5s. Macmillan.) 
School Drama : its Practice and Theory 
Edited by G. Boas and H. HAYDEN. (7s. 6d. net. 


Methuen.) 
The Narrative Muse 
Compiled by V. H. CorriNs and H. A. TREBLE. (Part 1, 
Is. 6d. Part 2, 2s. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Twenty One-Act Plays 
Selected by J. HAMPDEN. 
net. Dent.) 
The London Dramatic Books 
By R. BENNETT. Series 2, Book 3: Play Your Parts. 
(Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 11d.) Series 3, 
Book 2: The Play's the Thing. (Limp cloth, 2s. 1d. ; 
cloth boards, 2s. 3d.) Series 3, Book 3: The Changing 


(Everyman's Library.) (2s. 


Scene. (Limp cloth, 2s. 1d. ; cloth boards, 2s. 3d.) 
Series 3 (Senior), Teacher's Books 1, 2 and 3. (1s. 9d. 
each. University of London Press.) 

She Stoops to Conquer 
By O. GoL_psMITH. Retold by D. FULLERTON. (Plays 


Retold.) (1s. Oxford University Press.) 

Victorian Narrative Poems : Morte d’Arthur, Sohrab and Rustum, 
Saul, Goblin Market 
Edited by C. M. Dyson. 

Year Book Press Series of Plays 
(1) Little Boy Lost. By H. Shipp. (2) Tarnish or 
How would it seem to you? By A. J. TALBOT. (3) 
St. Michael comes to Shepherd's Bush. By J. PARISH. 
(4) Cure for Cold Feet. By MAU D Cassipy and P. COKE. 
(5) Smiling at Grief. By W. Hupp. (6) Robin-a- 
Tiptoe. By B. MERIVALE. (Is. net each. Deane The 
Year Book Press.) 

A Pottle o' Brains 
Adapted from an old English Folk Tale by Dona C. 
SALAMAN. (Old Farces as New.) (1s. net. Deane 
The Year Book Press.) 

T' Second Time of Asking 
By G. TAVLOR. (Village Drama Society Plays.) (Is. 
net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 

He Boxed Her Ears 
By Ipa Ganpy. (“ Special Play " Series.) 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 


(Methuen's English Classics.) 


(1s. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 
World Geography 
By E. O. RoBiNsoN. (5s. Macmillan.) 
Physical Geography for Indian Students : being a completely revised 
and enlarged edition of Simmons and Stenhouse's '' Class-Book 
of Physical Geography 


By Dr. C. S. Fox. (7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
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From Footpath to Bullock Track : Exploration and Settlement in 
Early Australia 
By KATHLEEN MONYPENXyY. (Colonial Adventure and 
Achievement.) (rs. rod. Warne)  . 

Exercises in Modern Geography 
By A. W. Covsu and D. M. Hunt. Book 7: Australa- 
sia. (rs. University Tutorial Press.) 

Principles of General Geography 
By Prof. D. B. H. L. Kaji. (3.8 rupees. Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras: Oxford University Press.) 

A Preparatory School Map Work-Book : The British Empire 
By J. M. Feist. (1s. 6d. Murray.) 

Fundamental Mapwork : the World and the Americas 
By J. Crump. (rod. Philip.) 


HISTORY 
Japan: the Hungry Guest 
By Prof. G. C. ALLEN. 
From William Ill to Waterloo 
By C. B. FIRTH. (History, Secondary Series, Book 4.) 
(3s. 6d. Reference Book, 4s. 6d. Ginn.) 
A Short History of the Worid 
By H. G. We ts. (The Thinker’s Library, No. 6) 
Fourth impression, revised, with additions. (1s. net. 
Watts.) 
Cromwell’s Understudy : the Life and Times of General John 
Lambert and the Rise and Fall of the Protectorate 
By Dr. W. H. Dawson. (15s. Hodge.) 
What's What and Who's Who in some World Affairs 
By J. A. SINCLAIR PoorEv. (58. net. Bale & Curnow.) 
Tropical Africa in World History j 
By T. R. BATTEN. Book 2: The Growth of Europe 
and the British Empire. (1s. 9d. Oxford University 
Press.) 


(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


MATHEMATICS 
A New Geometry 


By A. W. SippoNs and K. S. SNELL. 
bridge University Press.) 
Utility Arithmetics 
By E. M. BEVAN. Book 4. (Paper, 1s. 2d. Limp 
cloth, ts. 4d. Cardiff and Wrexham: Educational 
Publishing Co.) 
Shorter Advanced Trigonometry 
By C. V. DuRELL and A. Rosson. (ss. 
Part 2, 3s. Bell.) 
A School Arithmetic 
By J. B. CHANNON and A. McLEISH SMITH. 
Answers. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Exercises in Algebra : for Secondary Schools 
By M. J. G. HEARLEv. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without 
Answers, 3s. Teacher's Book, 2s. Harrap.) 
Modern School Arithmetic 
By R. N. HAVCGARTH. (With Answers, 3s. Gd. Without 
Answers, 38. Harrap.) 
Complete Commercial Arithmetic for Professional Examinations 
By H. HARMAN. (4s. 6d. Arnold. 
A School Arithmetic 
By W. G. BoRCHARDT. (ss. 
School Arithmetic 
By A. M. Bozman. Part 1. (With Answers, 2s. 9d. ; 
Without Answers, 2s. 3d. Dent.) 
Geometry for Schools 
By A. H. G. PALMER and H. E. Parr. 
Computation and Trigonometry 
By H. J. Gay. (10s. net. 
Commercial Mathematics 
By H. L. Jones. (With Answers, 4s. 
Answers, 3s. Arnold.) 
Elementary Mathematical Analysis 
By T. HERBERG. (3s. 6d. Heath.) 
A Concise Trigonometry 
By S. H. J. Cox. (3s. 
MISCELLANY 
Swim Like a Fish : How to become an all-round Swimmer 


By H. A. Lear. (3s. 6d. net. Brown.) 
(Continued on page 654) 


(3s. 6d. Cam- 


Part 1, 2s. 6d. 


With 


Rivingtons.) 


(4s. 6d. Bell) 
New York: Macmillan.) 


Without 


Rivingtons.) 
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NEW OXFORD MUSIC 


CHORAL SONGS 


UNISON 


. Brother James’ Air. Arranged by Arthur 
Trew. 3d. 

. Ash Buds. By Harry Brook. 3d. 

. Rose Buds. By Harry Brook. 3d. 

. Gold Dust. By Harry Brook. 3d. 

. Slumber Song. By Harry Brook. 3d. 


TWO-PART 
* Go forth with God!' By Martin Shaw. 


4d. 
* Go, Lovely Rose.' By Whiteley Singleton. 
4d 


‘Ash Grove.’ Arranged by Arthur J. 
Irvine. 3d. 

* | Vow to thee my country.’ Arranged 
with Descant by John Vine. 4d. 


MUSIC FOR ALL OCCASIONS, No. 4 


Edited and applied by Mabel Chamberlain 
No. 4. Recreational Period. Games in a limited 
space. Is. 6d. 
(The musical accompaniments can be played or sung) 


SCHOOL MARCHES 
Vols. | and |l. Arranged él A. Forbes Milne. 
Each Is. 6d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


36 Soho Square Oxford Street 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
(No-upkeep and resilient) 
SQUASH COURTS SWIMMING POOLS 

GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 


STANDARD BOOKS TO OONSULT 


THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK .. .. „ 7/6 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


An Unsolicited Testimonial 
“| will forward for another six months 
early next month. My advertisement has 
done marvellously well this year.“ 
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DRYAD CRAFT BOOKS 


THE CRAFT OF MODEL MAKING 
By T. BAYLEY, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. 126 pp. 10/6 


The first book really to present model making in a form 

suitable for a school craft. Giving precise details of how 

to construct models of all sizes from the most elementary 
to exhibition displays. Beautifully illustrated. 


BOOK-CRAFTS ron SENIOR PUPILS 
By A. F. COLLINS, B.Sc. Approx. 250 pp. 7/6 


Constructive and decorative work and gives teaching 

methods, constructive technique and materials for a large 

series of articles, graded to suit school requirements. 
ell illustrated. 


A HANDBOOK OF COLOUR 
By J. A. V. JUDSON, B.Sc. 95 pp. 5/- 


Dealing clearly with all questions of colour theory which 

have a direct bearing on art and craftwork. The Ostwald 

system of colour harmony is fully expounded and examples 

given in the actual Ostwald papers and two pages 
reproduced in full colour. 


A 24 page list giving detailed descriptions of 
the extensive range of Dryad Press publications 
on school crafts, including Canework, Book- 
binding, Weaving, Leatherwork, Fabric Printing, 
etc., will gladly be sent on request to: 


Dept. 22, SAINT NICHOLAS STREET, LEICESTER 
London Showroom : 22 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. | 


GUYS HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B. D. S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. The Department 
of Dental Prosthetics is under the direction of a 
whole-time University Professor and the Department 
of Conservative Dental Surgery is in charge of a 
whole-time . Reader in that subject. 
Dental Students attęnd separate classes in General 
Subjects (Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in 
the Medical School and so are able to complete 
the whole of their professional training within the 
Hospital. Special programmes of work are 
arranged for students who desire to obtain a 
medical as well as dental qualification. 

The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 

Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 

There are vacancies for October, 1938, for 1st 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 

Prospectus and full information may be obtained on 
application to Tue DEAN, Guys Hospital Medical 
School, London Bridge, F. E. 1. 
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A History of Cricket 
By H. S. ALTHAM and E. W. Swanton. Revised and 
cheaper edition. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A National Encyclopaedia of Educational Films and 16 mm. Apparatus 
available in Great Britain, 1937-8 
(15s. Central Information Bureau for Educational 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
A Common-Sense German Course : for the Use of Evening Institutes 
and Commercial Schools, and for Adult Students 
By H. FAULK. (4s. 6d. Pitman.) 
The Intelligent Student’s Guide to Modern German : a Methodical 
Study of German Vocabulary and Grammar based on Gerstacker’s 
well-known story '' Germelshausen '' 


Films.) 

Public Library Finance 
By D. GRAY. 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Vital Speech : a Study in Perfect Utterance 
By H. J. RIPPER. (58. net. 

Founder’s Faith—Religio Fundatoris : 
mainly from the 


St. Peter at Radley 
(3s. net. 
Where do we go from here ? 


Planned and Edited by J. Mayers and B. SPIERs. 


(8s. 6d. net. Muller.) 


Graded General Knowledge and Intelligence Tests 
By N. C. Haywarp and F. T. WALTON. 
Book 2: 
Book 3: General Know- 
General Knowledge (Our 
Intelligence Tests. 
Answers to Books 1-5, Is. 6d. University 


General Knowledge (Junior). 
Knowledge (Intermediate). 
ledge (Senior). Book 4: 
Mother Tongue). Book 5: 
each. 
Tutorial Press.) 

The Doctor's View of War 
Edited by Dr. H. Jours. 
Unwin.) 


The Ten-Point Way to Health : Surya Namaskars 
Edited, with an Introduc- 
(2s. 6d. net. 


By the RAJAH OF AUNDH. 
tion, by Louise MORGAN. 
The Student Editor 


(Practical Library Handbooks, No. 5.) 


Methuen.) 


a Calendar of Thoughts, 
ritings of William Sewell, inspirer and one of 
the Four Founders of the College of St. Columba in Ireland, 
Creator and for eight years Third Warden of the College of 


Oxford University Press.) 


(3s. 6d. net. 


By W. E. WEBER. 
French : a Student's Reference Grammar, with Copious 


Livin 
xercises 


By G. WRESCHNER. 
(5s. net. 
Contes d'Aventure et de Mystére 

Edited by N. W. H. Scorr. (2s. 
From English into French 

By A. G. ELLIOT-SMITH. 
Simpler French Course for First Examinations 

By W. F. H. WHITMARSH. 
Oral and Written Practice on Essential French 


Series.) 


Je Veux Dire: 
Constructions 


Guerre Civile 


Book 1: 


General Series.) (2s. 


(od. 
Expedition 


By H. HARTMANN. 


By R. L. HAYWARD. 


By J. L. BEpÉ and R. J. F. Cook. 

Macmillan.) 

I. Fröhliche Märchen 
By W. VESPER. 
Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. 

2. Das Kantschtagebuch : die Geschichte einer deutschen Himalaja- 


(7s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(Harrap's Modern Language 
Harrap.) 

Macmillan.) 

(2s. 6d. Arnold.) 


(3s. Longmans.) 


(1s. 6d. Longmans.) 
(Modern French 


Edited by M. B. PARKER. With 


Herausgegeben von K. WIEN. 


Edited by Dr. J. B.C. GRunpy. With Notes, Exercises 


Allen & 


Dent.) 
Macmillan.) 


By J. W. MANN. (4s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


and Vocabulary. 
(Arnold’s Modern German Series.) 
No. 2, 2s. 6d. Arnold.) 
Passages from German Authors 
Collected and Edited by Dr. ELLA SPiERo. 


(No. 1, 1s. 9d. 


(35. 
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.. Physical Training 


REMEDIAL 


GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


An Association of Teachers trained in the 
heory and Practice of Physical Education) 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 

HE Association keeps a list of 
certified Gymnastics and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes '* The Journal 
of Physical] Education and School Hygiene’’; 
Memorandum on School Gymnasia (including 
showers and changing rooms), 1s.; Net Ball Rules, 
3$d.; Rounders Rules, 3jd. ; Scandinavian Dances 
Series I, II, and III), 3jd. each; Music to Dances, 
Id. each: Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
Notes (Series I, II, and III), 1s. each ; and sclis the 
following publications: Principles of Gymnastics for 
Women and Gir!s (Djorksten), 8s. 11d.; Ditto, Part II, 
21s. 6d. ; The Relation of Posture to Body Build, 
Health and Efficiency (Report of Investigations, by 
Dr. E. Hoffa, 1936), 2s. 6d. ; The Effect on Maternity 
of Physical Activities during Adolescence (Lecture 
by Lady Florence Barrett, C.H., M.D., M.S., 1937), 
6d. All post free. For these and Terms of Member- 
ship, Price List of further publications, &c., 
applications should be made to the SECRETARY. 


POSTS ABROAD 
| ADY TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend Hcuse, 
Greycoat Place, London, S. W. I, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
small charge is made for verification. 


— MM — -— — —— —— —— ——R 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S HOUSE 
. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W. 7 


R by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.8.M.M.G., M. R. S. T., 
Diploma Chelsea P. T. C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training — Three years. 


1. Educational Gymnastics : Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 

2. Diploma—Outsice Expert Examiners— 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year's work. 

Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 

It is proposed to start a special short course com- 
bining Physical Training and Secretarial Work. 
Applications are invited for this as soon as possible, 
when full particulars will be forwarded. 


“The Journal of Education“ 
THE 1933-1934 SERIES OF ARTICLES 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


In 1933 : Introductory Article, January. Modern 
Languages, February. English, March. Classics, 
April. History, May. Geography, June. Mathe- 
matics, July. Chemistry, August. Physics, Sep- 
tember. Biological Science, October. Religious 
Knowledge, November. Art section, December, 
in 1934: Selection of Books and Balance of 
Stock, January. Music, February. Spanish, April. 
Education, May. 


LONDON : MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRRNÉ M. MARSH, M.I.H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 

apptoved by tbe Vevey of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education 
5 acres N Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. Swi ng-pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years’ Course, October and January. 


Students may now be enrolled. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physio » and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, Crickct, 
and Swimming. 

Students are ed for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
Conjoint Examination of the Chartered Socicty 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords specia) 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 

For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 


Road, Bedford. 
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3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT'S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


390 Pages. 49th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefullv graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions wil be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
e Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E. o. 4 
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THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Eighteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 37/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publio 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O.4 


The Selection of Class-Books 


A series of articles under this title appeared in “The Journal of Education," during 1936. 
Consideration is given to the use of class-books for pupils of particular ages, to the principles 
governing the selection of books and their application, to the method employed in keeping 
in touch with the issue of new books, to the limitation of expenditure, and to other points 


of practical interest. 


January, 1936. introductor 
Raymont, M.A., formerly 
College. 


February, 1936. Classics, by Rev. H. H. Symonds, 
M.A., formerly Head Master, The Liverpool 
Institute. 


March, 1936. History, by Mr. W. J. Baldwin, M.A., 
Head Master, Tottenham Grammar School, N. 17. 
April, 1936. Mathematics, by Mr. F. J. Hemmings, 


B.Sc., Head Master, Taunton's School, 
Southampton. 


May, 1936. English, by Mr. J. C. Dent, M.A., Head 
Master, Westminster City School, S.W. I. 


june, 1936. Geography, by Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., Head Master, Municipal High Sch., N.Shields. 


Article, by Mr. T. 
arden of Goldsmiths’ 


July, 1936. Art, by Mr. R. Radcliffe Carter, R. B. S. A., 
Secretary, National Society of Art Masters. 


August, 1936. Science, by Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., 
LL.B., Head Master, Leeds Grammar School. 


September, 1936. Religious Knowledge, by the 
Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D., Head Master, Durham 
School. 


October, 1936. Modern Languages, by Mr. H. 
Nicholson, M.A., formerly Head Master, Taunton 
School. 


November, 1936. Domestic Subjects, by Miss C. 
Laycock, Assistant Inspector of Domestic Subjects, 
London County Council. 


December, 1936. Class-Book Selection from a 
Publisher's Point of View. 


London: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Lecture Expliquée : a Handbook for Teachers and Students in 
raining on the Lecture Expliquée Method of studying Literary 
exts 
By Dr. ANNIE OWEN. 
London Press.) 

iis without Translation : a Series of French Comprehension 
ests 
By R. S. BRIGGS. 
Press.) 

Travel French 
Edited by Dr. W. G. HARTOG. 

Englándertum 
(Schriften des Deutsch-Englischen Kulturaustausches : 
The Deka Series, Vol. 1.) (1.50 gold marks. Halle: 
Gebauer-Schwetschke Verlag.) 

German Classified Vocabulary 
By C. H. LEATHER. (1s. Dent.) 

Prose and Verse Selections from Sixteenth-Century French Authors 
With Introduction and Notes by Dr. W. H. Evans 
and Dr. J. D. Jones. (ss. Bell) 

French Prose and Verse for Comprehension 


(2s. 6d. net. University of 


(is. Gd. University of London 


(2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


Chosen and Edited by C. BROCKk IE. (1s. 3d. Bell.) 
Passe-Partout : a French Course 
By B. YANDELL. Part 2. (3s. Bell) 


French Commercial, Financial and Legal Correspondence : with 
Copious Translations and Explanations in Footnotes, and with 
a Dictionary 
By J. O. KETTRIDGE. (ss. 

L'Énigme du Redoutable "' 
By J.-H. Rosny, JEUNE. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

An Elementary Prose Composition in French 
By S. W. WELLS. (2s. 6d. University of London 
Press.) 

Robert et ses Amis : a Second-Year Reader 
By R. WINDER. (2s. Rivingtons.) 

Let's Talk English : Everyday Conversations for the use of Foreigners 
By CoNsTANCE RiPMAN. With Phonetic Transcription 
by W. RiPMAN. (2s. Dent. 


Hachette.) 
Edited by P. W. PACKER. 
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Paso a Paso : an Introduction to Spanish 
By C. F. SPARKMAN and C. CASTILLo. (2s.6d. Heath.) 

A México por Automóvil : a Spanish Reader for Beginners 
By Dr. R. L. GRIsMER and Dr. R. H. OLMsTED. (4s. 6d. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

A Practical French Course : for Evening, Technical and Commercial 
Schools 
By H. O. EMERSON. Part 2. (2s. 6d. Hachette.) 

Modern French : a Practical Course 
By H. O. EMERsON. (3s. 6d. Hachette.) 

A French Grammar 
By C. VARLEY. (3s. Arnold.) 

An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching 
Vol. 2: 1932-1937. Compiled and Edited for the 
Committee on Modern Languages by A. COLEMAN, with 
the assistance of CLARA B. KING. (4.50 dollars. 
Chicago, III.: University of Chicago Press.) 

Gasc's Concise Dictionary of the French and English Languages 
New Edition, with an enlarged Supplement and revised 
Introduction, by J. Marks. (6s. Bell.) 

Apprenons le Frangais : a Beginner's French Course 
By F. M. Forrest and M. E. FonpEe. Book 3. (Dent's 
Modern Language Series.) (3s. Dent.) 

Second Interlinear German Reader 
By M. SPANN. (3s. 6d. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press.) 


MUSIC 

The New National and Folk Song Book 
By Dr. D. MACMAHON. Part 1: being a Collection of 
well-known National and Folk Songs arranged for use 
in Schools. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

The Henry Song Book : Songs from the Puppet Plays 
Words by Nancy HENRY. Music by URSULA EARL. 
(is. gd. net. Pitman.) 

Songs of Kings and Queens 
Music by ELEANOR FARJEON. 
and H. FARJEON. (2s. Arnold.) 


Words by ELEANOR 


Assistant Mistresses and Governesses 


GABBITAS, THRING & CO. LTD. 


Broughton House, 6, 7 and 8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


(Licensed Annually by the Londen County Counell) 


TELEGRAMS: "GABBITAS, PICCY, LONDON °° 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0161 (Four Les) 


Invite applications from qualified Ladies who 


are looking for posts in the Teaching Profession 


This Agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established over 60 years 


Candidates desiring to apply for School Posts should write fully to Messrs. GABBrras, THRING & Co. Lrp. 


stating their age, qualifications, and experience, and enclosin 
NO CHARGE FO 


will be forwarded gratis on application. 


copies of their Testimonials. A Prospectus 
REGISTRATION and no fee of any 


d is due unless an appointment be obtained through the Agency. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS 
Messrs. GABBITAS, TH RING CO. LTD. have a large number of BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS on the books in their Transfer Department. 


On learning a Purchaser’s 


qualifications and requirements, they will send notices of opportunities likely to prove 
suitable, without making any charge to Purchasers. 


OCT. 1938 
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~ Scholarships 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
FELLOWSHIPS, 


EXHIBITIONS, 


STUDENTSHIPS. AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of Council: 


Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C.B.E., 
K.C., M.P. 


Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 


women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1939, SCHOLARSHIPS from {100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLAssics, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, History, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 
Fees.— Residence, {£90 a year; Tuition from 


38 guineas a year. 


Two Posr-GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS of the value 
of (170 and £140 are offered annually to the graduates 
of any University. 


For further particulars apbly to— 
The Registrar, 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May. 

(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of {80 a year. 
(ò) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of {60 
to £40 a year. 
(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year. 
INTERNAL SCHOLARSHIPS. The followin 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School, 


(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a 
year, open to boys not less than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 


(b Two JuNIoR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universitics. 

The School Scholarships are tenable for the dura- 
tion of the holder's school career. 

The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoll- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 

Further particulars may be had from the HEAD 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 
must have taken previously the March or June 
Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 
pation will be held at the College on March 31 and 
June 30. For further particulars apply the RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 
Head Master: H. I. Price, M.A. (Oxon.) 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 


the value of £100, £75, £80, £45, and THREE 
EXHIBITIONS to the value of £30 will be awarded 
each year. Candidates will bave the opportunity 
of offering such subjects as Music and Art if th 
wish to in addition to the ordinary subjects. Candi- 
dates must be under 14 on May 1. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the HEAD MASTER. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N Examination is held each June 


to elect TEN Scholarships varying in value 
from £75 to £30 a ane: 

A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officere in H.M. Army, varying in value from 
£75 to £30. 

Full particulars on application to the HEAD MasTER 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
N Examination will be held in 


June, 1939, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of tbe annual value of £60, and four or more 
Exhibitions of less amount. 


Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken ipto consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries sbould be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are {120 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 


XAMINATION in March for 


Scholarships of value from {50 to £100. 
Entries by February 20. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Preparation for School and Higher 
Certificates, lst M.B., Inter B.Sc. and University 
Scholarships. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 


the first week each July for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships 
value from £60 to £30, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 14} on the same date 
may compete for two of the Scholarshipe, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


‘DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM - 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 


ships, varying from {£80 to (25 per annum, 
will be held in June, 1938. Age limit 141 years. 
Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 
members of H.M. Services.—Apply P. BoLTON, M.A., 
Head Master. 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


81 School Scholarships are open for 


competition in May. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 14 years of age on May 1. The 
Scholarships are of the value of {45 per annum each, 
and are tenable for school life; there are three 
vacancies this year for boarders and if candidates 
for boarding scholarships reach the competitive level 
for the award of school scholarships, a further £45 
per year will be remitted each scholar. 
Full rticulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SIX Scholarships, maximum value 
4, 


-7 £70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEAD MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


Eur Scholarships from {100 to 

£30 per annum, and one Tancred Scholarship 
of £70 per annum. Six or more Exhibitions, £15 
or £10, open only to sons of clergymen of the 
Church of England, tenable for five years. Age 
limit under 14 on December 31, 1938. Examination 
at Haileybury on November 2, 3, 4. School fees, 
1150; sons of clergymen of the Church of England, 
1109. Particulars from the Bursar, Haileybury 
College, Hertford. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


HREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £40-£60, will be offered in March. 


A BOUT ten King's Scholarships and 
Entrance Scholarships, value /20-/70 per 
annum and 

NE Milner Memorial Scholarship, 


value £100 1 5 annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. e Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 


For full particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


CHOLARSHIP Examination in 


May. Closing day for entrics, May 1. The 
examination may take place at candidate's School. 
Ten Scholarships will be offered in 1930, in value 
from £100 to £50 a year. Also several minor scholar- 
ships not exceeding /40 a year available. For parti- 
culars apply to the PRINCIPAL, King William's 
College, Isle of Man. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


IEENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from {£100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates wil] be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


THE Preliminary Examination for 


the award of Junior Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions is held annually toward tbe end of May, and 
the Final Examination early in June. Candidates 
must be under 14 on January 1 of the year in which 
they take the Examination. 
Four Open Foundation Scholarships of £100 a 
ear, and six other Scholarships and Exhibitions of 
tween /25 and {75 a year are awarded annually if 
. candidates of sufficient merit present them- 
selves. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Bursar. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


Two Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each year, of the value of £60-£100 
each according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of £10 
each. These secondary Scholarships may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the financial needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 15 years 
of age on September 1, following the examination. 
A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 
(no age limit). 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A. (Cantab). 


— —— 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


OCTOBER 1, 1938. VOL. 70. 


No. 831 


ée909909090900060000000900* 
*v909999090909090090000€0^* 


DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, 1 &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 


US E > | P 1 means 


FLORIgENE . 


it saves time, labour, and money, and is — applled. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 
The" DUST-ALLAYER '' Co., 4 Vernon Pl., Bloomsbury 84., London, W. C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government, County, City, and Boro’ Education Authorities, &c. 
Established over 37 years. 


(Florigene 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University ag London, W.C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee : The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. p^ ix and La Phonétique appliquée 
a l'Enseignement de la Lecture, Passy. —List of other publications 


and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Pont ticos (from 1889) on application. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CLIFTON COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships, 1939 


The following Scholarships and Exhibitions will be awarded : 


in 1939: 
(1) About ten Scholarships of the value of 100, £80, {60 and 
£40 a year. 
(2) Exhibitions of {25 a year. 
(3) One Scholarship for Music of the value of £70 a year, with 
free tuition in Music. 


(4) One Arthur Percival Scholarship of the value of £50 a year. 
Preference for the sons of British Naval or Military 
Officers. 


(5) One Old Cliftonian Scholarship of the value of £35 a year 
for the son of an Old Cliftonian. 


(6) One Robert Hardwicke Percival Scholarship of the value 
of £33 a year. Preference for day-boys. 


(7) One Charles Frederick Balfour Scholarship of the value of 
£25 a year for the son of an Indian Civilian. 


(8) One Preparatory School Scholarship of the value of {25 a 
year for a member of the Preparatory School between 
the ages of 13 and 14, or a boy under 14 in the Upper 
School who was formerly a member of the Preparatory 
School. 


N.B.—Day-boys (except in the case of [6] The Robert Hard- 
wicke Percival Scholarship) will receive two-fifths of the value of 
Scholarships and Exhibitions to which they are elected, with à 
minimum of /25 a year. 


Candidates must be under 14 on June 1, 1939. Boys who are 
already in the School may compete. The examination will be in 
two parts. Candidates will take the “ A papers at their Pre- 
paratory Schools on Monday, May 22, and Tuesday, May 23, 
and selected candidates will take the B papers at Clifton on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 6, 7 and 8. 


Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (14 lines) 


Particulars from the SECRETARY and BURSAR. 


SCHOLA RSHIPS—continued 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March 1939 (in 
London and at Malvern). About five Scholarships of 
£100 and not less than three of £50. 


For culars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEAD MASTER or BURSAR, 
The College, ivern. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


SIX Entrance Scholarships of {£40 


are offered in June. For three of these, boys 
resident in the East Riding are preferred. The School 
fees are {78 15s. per annum, 5 unior Hostel 
for boys under 13. For details apply Head Master, 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


will be awarded on the result of an Examina- 
tion to be held in May, 1939, for girls under 14. The 
value of each award will vary from £30 to £150 a 
year according to the financial circumstances of the 
candidate. A number of bursaries will also be given 
to girls who do not reach scholarship or exhibition 
s 
Papers will be worked at the candidate's home or 
school and interviews for selected candidates will 
subsequently be held at Roedean. Particulars and 
forms of application from the HEAD MISTRESS'S 
SECRETARY. Last day of entry, March 31. 


SCHOLARSHIPS— continued 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK 
AX Examination for TWE ES 


e in one 
bitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 

Further details from S. M. TOYNE, M. A., Head Master. 


RADLEY COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 
varying in value from 12040 will be offered 

for competition in March, 1939. The Examination 
will be held in two parts: (a) Elementary Papers on 
March 13 at Preparatory Schools ; (b) more Advanced 
Papers for selected candidates at Radley on 


. Apply for particulars to THE WARDEN, 
Radley College, near Abingdon, Berks. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual 
value of £100 to £40, will be held in May or June, 
in London and bergh. Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on January 1. 
For further informaton apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
Sedbergh School, Yorkshire 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


E NTRANCE Scholarships. Six 
offered every June.—Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS 


AN Examination is held in May or 


June. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of £30. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. 

iculars and entry forms can be obtained from 
he HEAD MASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 
WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AN Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
aps are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
PE. wege also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
ng Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 
3 £30 did ps annum, tenable at any University or other 
higher education approved by the Governors, 

am geli t at the end of the Summer Term. 
For particulars apply to the Head Master, 

WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, STONEHOUSE 
GLOS. 


T* Entrance Scholarships of {50 


and some Bursaries are offered in June. 
Wycliffe was first founded in 1882, and was placed 
on a permanent Foundation by its Old Bo ta 1931. 
Fees, £114-£120. For details of Scholarships apply 
to the Head Master, W. A. SIBLY, M.A., Oxon. 


Directory of Educational 
Associations 
34th year of issue 


Corrected to date with membership 
total, yearly subscription, society’s 
organ, telegraphic address, tele- 
phone number, date and place of 
next annual meeting, secretary's 
name and office address. 


See March 1938 issue. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 83 . OCTOBER I, 1938 


J. & J. PATO N g Educational Agents 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 „e I: 


PUBLISH ** PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS” 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. Contains details of 
Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
41st Annual Edition, 1938-39. Now ready. Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 
and Provincial papers. Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. —À— 


"SCHOOL LIBRARIES" 


SPECIAL SERIES OF ARTICLES, JANUARY, 1933, TO MAY, 1934 


Introductory Article, by Mr. C. W. | Chemistry, by Dr. E. J. Holmyard, | Selection of Books and Balance of 
Bailey, M.A., January, 1933. M.A., M.Sc., August, 1933. Stock, by Mr. D. E. Coult, A.L.A., 


Modern Languages, by Mr. A. M. Physics (including Meteorology and liford Public Libraries, January, 1934. 


Gibson, M.A., Feb , 1933. | 
Mesa 3 5 "T Astronomy), by Mr. V. T. Saunders, Music, by Mr. Douglas Fox, M.A., 

March, 19333. i H. A., September, 1933. B.Mus., Clifton College, February, 
Classics, by Rev. H. A. Symonds, | Biological Science, by Mr. A. 6. 1934. 

M.A., April, 1933. Lowndes, M.A., October, 1933. Spanish, by Mr. E. G. James, Chief 
oes H Hel C. Happold, D.S.O., Religious Knowledge, by Rev. H. K. — Wee . 

F , M.A., November, 1933. e 

Geography, by Mr. L. B. Cundall, ee 

H. Sc., F. R. G. S., June, 1933. Art section (including Arithmetic, | Education, by Mr. B. A. Howard, 
Mathematics, by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, Handicrafts, &c.), by Miss Kate L. N. M.A., Head Master, Addey and 

M.A., L.C.P., July, 1933. Welch, December, 1933. Stanhope School, May, 1934. 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, EC. 
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Livery -THoROUGH - FRENCH 


COURS DE FRANGAIS is a four-year School Certificate course 
based on direct method principles. |t has behind it years of 
teaching experience. 


The books are excellently produced, a pleasure to use. The 
illustrations by Blampied are entertaining. The text, of which 
there is a great deal, is written ina lively, vigorous style and deals 
with things that really interest modern children. 


As in MON LIVRE, there Is a large amount of exercises closely 
related to the text. Grammar is thoroughly dealt with. And 
the usual gap in difficulty between the first and second books has 
been eliminated. 


EN ROUTE deals with a French family in the country. In EN 

COU RS D E FRAN CAIS MARCHE the same family goes back to Paris. The characters 
` are authentically French. They are the people the pupil will 

meet later in French trains and cafés. He learns about the French 


E. SAXELBY people as well as their language. 
Author of Mon Livre 


EN ROUTE 2s. 9d. The publishers will be pleased to give full details 


Phonetic Transcript of First 5 Lessons of above. Is. of the series and to send books on approval 


EN E *3. GINN AND COMPANY LTD 


EN FRANCE In preparation 
EN VOYAGE In preparation 7 QUEEN SQUARE LONDON, W.C. 1 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Each of the articles deals with a particular subject of interest to a wide circle of non-specialists, and includes 
lists of books recommended by the specialist writing the article as suitable for the gaining of good general 
knowledge in a readable and easily understandable way. 


(Further Articles will appear in November and December, 1938, see below) 


Previous Articles have been : 

1937. January : Introductory Article. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A. February : English History in Fiction. 
Part I. By Dr. E. A. Baker. N. A., D. Lit. March: English History in Fiction. Part il. By Dr. E. A. Baker, N. A., 
D.Lit. April : European History in Fiction. By Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. May : Colonial History in Fiction. 
By Dr. E. A. Baker, NH. A., D.Lit. June: History in American Fiction. By Mr. Clive Holland, Author of The Story of 
England in Historical Fiction." August: Geography Through Books of Travel. Part |. The British Isles. By 
Mr. George M. Hines, St. Luke's College, Exeter. September : Geography Through Books of Travel. Part Il. The 
Old World. By Mr. George M. Hines. October: Geography Through Books of Travel. Part ili. The Rest of the 
World. By Mr. George M. Hines. November: Eariy Christianity and its Rivals. Part l. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, 
M.A. December: Prehistoric Times. By Mr. E. N. Fallaize. 

1938. January: Life in Ancient Greece. By Mr. A. D. Farrell, M.A. February: Early Christianity and Its 
Rivals. Part il. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. March: Later Prehistoric Times: The Anclent East. By Mr. E. N. 
Fallaize. April: Later Christianity and its Movements. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. May : Primitive Christianity 
and its Origins. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. June: Reiiglon in Modern Fiction. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. July: 
Social Life in Modern French Novels. By de V. Payen-Payne. August: Sociology in Fiction. By Rev. F. K. Chaplin, M.A. 
September: Life in Ancient Egypt. By Mr. Lawrence H. Dawson. October: Babylonia and Assyria. By Mr. L. H. 
Dawson. November : Social Life in Modern German Novels. By Mr. G. Evens. December : Life in Ancient 
Rome. By Mr. E. Ewbank, M.A. 


1939. January: The Vikings. By Professor l. C. Gróndahl, Cand. Mag., Oslo, of University College, London. 
February : Schools and Schoolmastering (in preparation). 


Price Eightpence each, post free 
London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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Minor Notices 


A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method : 
for Students, Craftsmen and Amateurs 
By Sir BANISTER FLETCHER. Tenth edition, revised 
and enlarged. (42s. net. Batsford.) 

We gladly direct attention to a new and revised edition of 
this well-known standard work. The previous edition, the 
ninth, was duly noted in our columns, and it only remains 
for us now to point out the principal changes in the tenth. 
The text has been corrected in accordance with recent 
investigations ; the illustrations, now reaching the aston- 
ishing total of 4,000, have been improved in many ways 
and some two hundred fresh subjects have been introduced, 
comprising aerial views, models, specially prepared drawings 
and photographs. The distinguished author’s aim has 
been to win the interest, not only of architectural students 
and craftsmen, but also of that wider public which influences 
and largely controls the architecture of the present time. 
He desires to help educate that wider public, so that it will 
demand buildings worthy of comparison with the great 
monuments of the past, worthy of being handed down as 
a heritage to future generations, and yet expressive of our 
own times. He has made a great contribution toward the 
achievement of the end he has in view. 


Simple Designs for Scissor Cuts : 
Designed by C. DEALTRY. Series 1-3. 
packet. Warne.) 

The title of this book scarcely explains the purpose of this 
fascinating series of Simple Designs for Scissor Cuts." 
The work presents a simple approach to the building up of 
pictures in coloured paper cut from templates, and should 
satisfy a need which has doubtless been felt by teachers of 


(1s. 6d. each 
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Art and Handicraft 


very young children. It really presents a game which every 
child will enjoy and from which he will receive valuable 
instruction in colour harmony and composition, though he 
will not know either of the terms. 


Handwriting : Everyman’s Craft 
By G. HEwiTT. (ios. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The title of this book, Handwriting : Everyman's Craft, 
makes one feel instinctively that there must be something 
of special interest in it, nor is it in the least disappointing. 
It is not merely “ lettering,” nor merely “ illuminating ”’ ; 
but it is a well-written and exceedingly interesting work 
which deals very fully and in eminently readable language 
with the form, the purpose, the history and the possibilities 
of one of the oldest of crafts—handwriting. The reproduc- 
tions of selected examples are good, as also is the selection. 


|. Card Loom Weaving 
2. Fabric Printing with Dyes 

With a Note on the Screen Process by T. J. CORBIN. 
3. Gold and Colour Tooling : for Bookcrafts, Book- 

binding and Leather work 

By J. Mason. (Dryad Leaflets, Nos. 100, 102 and 

105.) (6d. each. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Readers will doubtless already be well acquainted with 

many of Dryad’s Leaflets. Well, here are three more, all 
well up to the usual Dryad standard. (1) Card Loom 
Weaving ; No. 100. (2) Fabric Printing with Dyes; No. 
102. (3) Gold and Colour Tooling for Bookcraft ; No. 105. 
All these are full of useful and authoritative information 
packed into small compass, written by well-known 
specialists and well deserving to rank with previous 
Leaflets in this ever-growing series. 


Biography and Classics 


Persons and Periods : Studies 
By G. D. H. CorE. (12s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

These studies, fourteen in number, have, with two 
exceptions, been published before, but here appear with a 
very considerable amount of revision and enlargement. 
The subjects include Defoe and Defoe's London, Town 
Life in the Eighteenth Century, Legal Repression from 
1789 to the date of the Tolpuddle Martyrs, Cobbett, 
Robert Owen, Rousseau, Marx, William Morris, Henry 
Ford, and lastly, the Webbs—"'' prophets of the new order. 
The author is so well known as a clear and incisive writer 
on social and economic problems that most of the thought- 
ful reading public wil have encountered some of these 
studies before. It was a good idea to bring them together 
in this easily accessible form 


The Green Leaf : a Tribute to Grey Owl 
Edited and Arranged by Lovar DicksoN. 
Lovat Dickson.) 

In spite of the unhappy controversy regarding his origins, 
Grey Owl stands for thousands of people who heard his 
lectures and read his books, as the embodiment of sincerity, 
kindliness and tolerance. His admirers will welcome this 
little book which his publisher presents as a tribute to his 
memory. It is not a biography—that is still to come—but 
an account of the closing scenes of his life, together with 
extracts from his unpublished letters as well as from his 


(2s. 6d. 


published works. Itisillustrated with a number of beautiful 
photographs. 


Portrait of Socrates : being the Apology, Crito and Phaedo 
of Plato in an English Translation, with Introductions 
and Notes 
By Sir R. W. LivINGSTONE. 
Clarendon Press.) 

The bibliographical details that head this notice will 
inform the discerning reader what a treat lies before him, 
as he gazes upon the portrait of Socrates, as presented to 
him in this book. It is a portrait of a most outstanding 
man in the history of literature: that of a man who spent 
his life in asking others questions; questions which he 
propounded and asked with a curious relevancy to the 
particular subject which he was discussing with his inter- 
rogator. These questions were very simple, such as What 
is virtue? and the answers always involved a complicated 
discussion of the particular subject in hand, so that we 
always find that our knowledge is advanced by a considera- 
tion of them. Whoever considers the questions propounded 
by Socrates inevitably advances his knowledge of the 
subjects with which they are concerned. Now this was a 
unique method of procedure, and it was followed with a 
simplicity that led to a thorough discussion of the particular 
subject in hand. 


(6s. net. Oxford: 
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. Adult Education Movements In Switzer- 
an 
(rs. World Association for Adult Education.) 

Mr. Mack describes in an interesting way the formal 
provision for adult education in Switzerland. Included in 
his survey are the Volkhochschulen in Zurich, Berne and 
Basle, the Swiss Centre for Workers’ Education and the 
Workers’ University in Geneva, and the pioneer work of 
Dr. Wartenweiler for the establishment of people’s high 
schools, as well as other institutions or movements. Although 
Mr. Mack’s purpose is to describe rather than to evaluate, 
his narrative brings out clearly the social and political con- 
ditions of the work for adult education that has been done. 


The First Seventy Years : Worcester College for the 
Blind, 1866-1936 
By Mary G. THOMAS. 
for the Blind.) 
Starting seventy years ago with but a handful of boys 
and no endowment, Worcester College for the Blind is now 
one of the public schools of England, preparing a large 
number of its pupils for the universities, and with splendid 
records of success in chess and rowing. The story of this 
rapid growth is told simply and sincerely by Miss Thomas, 
a member of the staff of the National Institute of the Blind, 
who has compiled the history from scattered and fragmentary 
records. The illustrations add to the interest of the book. 


|. The Way of Light 
By J. A. Comenius. 


(2s. 6d. net. National Institute 


Translated into English, with 


Introduction, by E. T. CAMPAGNAC. (6s. net. Liver- 
pool: University Press; London: Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


2. Quintillan on Education : being a Translation of 
Selected Passages from the Institutio Oratorla, with 
an introductory Essay on Quintilian, his Environ- 
ment and his Theory of Education 
By W. M. SmaiL. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

In more senses than one it is a refreshing experience to 
examine the contents of these two books. As Prof. 
Campagnac dolefully remarks, with all our talk about 
education, students of the history of education are still 
few and far between. With infinite trouble he produced 
this scholarly rendering of Comenius' Way of Light, only to 
find that the book would not pay, and that if it were pub- 
lished it could only be at the expense of people who were 
willing to lose their money—among them the authorities at 
Prague, the capital city of Comenius’ native land. Prof. 
Campagnac's disinterested labours are in the best traditions 
of genuine scholarship. Both his book and Mr. Smail’s 
edition of Quintilian must, we fear, rely for a sale chiefly 
upon the university departments of education, where at 
any rate we hope they will not be neglected. Quintilian 
has occasionally been prescribed as a special study for the 
diploma course, but not until now has there existed an 
edition suitable for the non-classical student. Mr. Smail 
has supplied the want and has done it exceedingly well. 


Experience and Education 
By J. Dewey. (The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series.) 
(5s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

In our age, as perhaps in all ages, the people called 
educationists tend to split into two camps, conservative and 
radical, traditional and progressive. Traditional education 
sees the subject-matter of education in the contents of a 


set of text-books. Progressive education causes the pupil 
to learn, not from ready-made texts, but from experience. 
gradually organized. No man living has done more to 
advocate the progressive cause than Dr. Dewey. But he 
is far too wise to ignore or to belittle the dangers of that 
cause. He condemns the Either-Or attitude which requires 
the acceptance of one of two extreme opposites. He insists, 
for example, that when the progressivist advocates tbe 
freedom of the learner, he sets himself the task, far harder 
than the task of the traditionalist, of determining the 
meaning of freedom, and the conditions of its realization. 
This short book is a closely reasoned warning to the disciples 
of the new education." It is the work of a true phil- 
sopher, who aims at no superficial compromise, but seek: 
a deeper principle which may help to reconcile the old and 
the new in education. 


Preface to Teaching 
By Prof. H. W. SIMON. 
sity Press.) 

Prof. Simon divides his Preface to Teaching into two parts 
—what the job is, and how to do it. Beginners in teaching 
should derive great profit from this eminently readable. 
sane and practical exposition of their functions, possibilities 
and problems. Experienced teachers also should find in it 
much to stimulate reflection. Although the author has 
American conditions in mind, the greater part of what be 
has to say is wider in its interest and application. 


Movement and Thought 
By R. E. RoPER. (ss. net. Blackie.) 

This is an important book not only for teachers of 
gymnastics but for all educationists. The author's theory 
is based on long teaching experience of general form 
subjects as well as of gymnastics at Eton and at Bedale: 
and this gives authority to his claim for the value of move 
ment and of self-chosen creative effort in education ani 
re-education. The book makes it clear that he has dealt 
successfully with many difficult, nervous and handicappes 
children whom he was able to restore not only to physical 
but also to mental health. 


A National Encyclopaedia of Educational Films and 
lemm. Apparatus available in Great Britain 19378 
(15s. Central Information Bureau for Educational 
Films.) 

The general scope of this important publication is sufi- 
ciently indicated by the title-page as quoted above. The 
main part of the book consists of about 350 pages of classified 
lists of available educational films, the title of the film being 
usually accompanied by a brief description. The heads of 
classification include agriculture, art, biography, domestic 
science, engineering and industry, geography and travel. 
history, natural history, physical training and hygiene. 
There are several helpful articles written by experts anó 
authoritative accounts of the progress of educational 
cinematography in several foreign countries. 


Modern Education in the Small Rural School 
By KATE V. WorroRp. (12s. net. New York. 
Macmillan.) 

There are still a large number of small rural schools in the 
United States, and in other countries. This admirable book 
explains in considerable detail how modern educational 
theories can be put into practice in small rural schools in 
America and it will certainly stimulate readers in other 
lands to apply the same principles to their own conditions. 


(6s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 
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English 


|. Untrue Stories 
By A. F. STUDDERT. 

2. Three on a Farm 
By Joyce Bristow. (Modern Stories for the School- 
room.) (1s. 9d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

3. The Oakhill Guide Company 
Adapted from the Story by FELICITY KEITH. 

4. Wreckers' Bay : a Yarn of Holiday Adventure 
Adapted from the Story by P. Woopcock. (The 
Happy Traveller Stories.) (1s. 6d. each. Blackie.) 

5. The Magic Box 
By D. H. WILSON. 
bourne.) 

Edited by W. T. HurchiNs. 

6. A Gallant Company 
Edited by A. J. MERson. (Tales of Youth and 
Adventure.) (2s. 6d. net. each. Longmans.) 

(1) No. 1 lives up to its title, and is the direct opposite of 
No. 2, which contains not a single astonishing adventure. 
It is an account of a summer holiday at the home of their 
former nurse, now married to a farmer, of three town 
children, who consort with gipsies, rig up a camp and go to 
afair. The youngest is lost and found again marooned in a 
hay-loft. There is thus no lack of incident, and nothing 
could be more agreeable than the happy, homely back- 
ground. (2) A tale of friendships and misunderstandings 
in a girls’ boarding-school, where, in the pupils’ minds at 
least, “guiding ” takes the foremost place, is pleasantly 
written and interesting, but pales before No. 4, an exciting 
story of the adventures of two boys with modern smugglers. 
(5) The box of which the children became possessed was a 
kind of time-machine, and, when its handle was turned, 
they figured as participants in some scene from the past 
which had taken place on that spot. They were thus 
enabled to be present at two coronations, those of Harold 
and William the Conqueror; at the Fire of London, and at 
the outset of the Wars of the Roses. (6) contains stories 
from modern literature. 


l. Civic English 
By C. M. BENNETT and H. R. BENNETT. 
(rs. 6d. Black.) 

2. The Way to English : a Course in Four Books in 
Reading, Observing, Speaking, Writing 
By A. M. Ross. (Book 3, 1s. 6d. Book 4, 1s. gd. 
Longmans.) 

3. Preparatory English 
By S. C. GLASSEV. (IS. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

(1) Civic English is to include three books intended for 
use in senior schools. The books aim at teaching such 
English as will make good citizens. In Book I such topics 
as post office facilities and the highway code are introduced 
and exercises (often oral and dramatic) are based upon them. 
The plan is well carried out and a wide range of work in 
comprehension and expression is provided. (2) The Way 
fo English is a course intended for children of 9 to 12 years 
of age. In the third and fourth books of the course, each 
lesson starts with a passage usually by a standard author, 
and on this, exercises in comprehension and appreciation, 
composition and simple grammar are based. Periodic 
revision tests are given. The pages are rather crowded, 
making the books rather unattractive in appearance. (3) 
Preparatory English provides practice in the construction 
and combination of sentences and in simple punctuation. 


(3s. 6d. Burns Oates & Wash- 


Book I. 


The author believes that later progress is facilitated if 
earlier written work is thus limited. Comprehension and 
vocabulary exercises are also included. 


Il. A World of Sounds 


By R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. (3s. 6d. net. 
University of London Press.) 

2. The Adventure of Reading 
Edited by D. Tuomson. Book 1: All Aboard. 
Book 2: Treasure Cave. (I, Is. 10d. 2, 2s. 2d. 
Black.) 


3. Collins Happy Readers 
The Fairy Fiddler; Tree-Top House; The Moon Man; 
The Cuckoo Clock ; The Little Duck ; Fin, the Fish ; 
The Old Witch; The Kind Giant. By Lavinia 
DERWENT. (5d. each. Collins.) 

4. The Little Country Books. 
Red, the Cock; Pug, the Pig; Dill, the Duck ; 
Crook, the Fox ; Tim, the Mouse ; The Black Sheep ; 
Nan, the Cat ; Moll, the Cow ; Billy, the Goat ; 
Trot, the Horse; Rob, the Rook; Dan, the Dog. 
By LXVINIA DERWENT. (24d. each; illustrated, od. 
each. Collins.) 

5. The Radiant Way Additional Readers 
First Step, A2: Jip the Bad Pup. By BARBARA 
BuRTON. (3d. Second Step, Bi: Trip the Happy 
Mouse. By PHYLLIS PEATTIE. (3d.) Third Step, C3: 
Snowman and Scarecrow. By ANN MARTIN. (34d.) 
Fourth Step, D2: King Tawny-Mane. By ANN 
MARTIN. (4d. (Chambers.) 

(1) A set of stories suitable for the age of four and 
upwards, written, at the request of many teachers, as a 
basis for speech training. (2) These present most attractive 
material for juniors. Text and illustrations are equally 
varied and fresh. (3) Short stories and poems illustrated 
in colour. (4) Also illustrated in colour, but each volume 
contains a single tale about an animal. (5) These, too, are 
amusingly illustrated complete stories. 


Wagtail 
By ALICE C. GaLL and F. H. Crew. New Edition. 
(5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Wagtail is no bird, but a tadpole, and it is soon evident 
that he is an American, for robins, unlike our wrens and 
blackbirds, all migrate to the south in winter, and we leave 
him finally as a full-grown frog asleep at the bottom of a 
frozen pond. The pictures are as delightful as the story, 
which has already been twice reprinted. 


The King’s Highway : a Series of Prose Readers 
By W. J. Grover. Book 4: The Golden Path. 
(2s. od. Philip.) 

The Golden Path is the last stage of The King's Highway, 
and is wide and delectable. Any intelligent child will enjoy 
journeying along it and at the end will scek other similar 
roads. Although styled a path, there are no less than four 
literary tracks labelled Romance, Description, Humour and 
Plays. The young traveller is provided with an unobtrusive 
guide who asks him questions on what he has noticed on 
his journey. 

Letters and Sounds : English Spelling and Pronunciation 
By H. MARTIN. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

A particularly useful book for foreign students. It deals 
clearly with such difficulties as vowel sounds, spelling and 
intonation. 
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Il. The New Girl and Nancy: a Story of School and the 
Open Air 

. That Boarding School Girl 

. Nancy at St. Bride's 
By Dorita F. BRUCE. 

. The Rival Captains : a Public School Story 

. The Sporting House 

. The Wharton Medal 
By R. BIRD. 
(Modern Stories for the Schoolroom.) (1s. 9d. each. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Brisk, life-like conversations and a cheerful spirit of 
friendliness characterize No. 1, the story of the early 
difficulties of a new pupil, an only, spoilt child. In No. 3, 
Nancy, after a lively term at a boarding-school, where she 
nearly drowned a class mate, is removed at the head 
mistress’s request and sent to live at her grandmother’s, 
there to attend a day school. Her experiences there are 
told in No. 2. Nos. 4, 5 and 6 are public school stories, 
quite readable, not devoid of interest even for an adult who 
is no football enthusiast, and, in spite of similarity in back- 
ground and atmosphere, with no undue sameness in the 
plots. Throughout there are sprinkled amusing, often witty 
speeches that a boy would not fail to appreciate. No. 4 
has a richly comic scene in which a third form youngster 
acts the rÓle of Mazeppa on a superannuated donkey. 


Tawny Goes Hunting 
By A. CHAFFEE. (6s. net. Murray.) 

The faintly-tinted illustrations do full justice to this most 
fascinating tale, which is marred by no false sentiment 
and no attempt to translate animal sounds, sufficiently 
expressive in themselves, into human speech. Altogether 


AUNA UJ N 


admirable is the education given by Mother Puma, who 
trains her offspring first to recognize danger, and then to 
capture their own food without trespassing on the preserves 
of other pumas. 


I. Willie Winkie Tales 

2. Stories from Toytown 
(Herbert Strang’s Readers.) (1s. 2d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

In the first, the tale and the pictures of the kangaroo are 
particularly successful, and he is not deformed by having 
human clothes thrust upon him. In No. 2, a most comic 
effect is produced by the wooden figures in the illustrations 
to these witty and whimsical stories. The gems are, “ A 
Windy Day,” “ Bath Night ” and “ The Mayor’s Christmas 
Eve,” when the mayor himself impersonates the invalided 
Santa Claus, with the Town Band standing by to drown the 
clatter of his clumsy entrances and exits. The book provides 
uproarious fun, and no children’s bookshelf should be 
without it. i 


Stories of the Great Discoverers 
Adapted and Rewritten within the Thousand-Word 
Vocabulary by A. S. Hornsy. (Thousand-Word 
English Senior Series.) (rs. 6d. Harrap.) 
These seventeen stories, based on the versions in Famous 
Voyages of the Great Discoverers, make an admirable addition 
to this series. 


The Architecture of the Sentence 
By H. A. TREBBLE and G. H. VALLINS. Parts 1 and 2. 
(Parts 1, 1s. ; Part 2, 1s. 3d. Methuen.) 
Two commendably workmanlike volumes of syntax 
written by practised hands. 


Poetry and Drama 


|. Village Drama Society Plays 
1. Wi’ a Hundred Pipers.“ By L. C. L. Murray. 
2. Spanish Wine. By F. A. Hype. (ris. net each. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 

2. Fools all Four: a Farce in One Act based on an 
old Norse Folk Tale 
By S. Montgomery. (Old Farces as New.) (rs. net. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 


3. The Hat 
By EDITHA BLAIKLEY. 
Shilling Teas 


By Kitty BARNE (Mrs. E. Streatfeild). (1s. net each. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 

4. Year Book Press Series of Plays 
I. Prelude to a Tragedy. By H. F. RUBINSTEIN. 
2. In the Mist. By A. Gittins. 3. The Doubtful 
Misfortune of Li Sing: a Spot of Chinese Bother in 
One Act. By N. Tuson. 4. Happy Landings. By B. 
MERIVALE. 5. Chez Boguskovsky or The Stolen 
Vermeer. By A. J. TALBOT. 6. Mrs. Grundy comes to 
Tea. By L. pu GARDE PEacH. (ıs. net each.) 7. To 
Have and to Hold. By L. BRowN. 8. Heart's Content. 
By W. CHETHAM-STRODE. 9. Carpet Slippers. By 
W. A. DARLINGTON. IO. Square Pegs. By L. Brown. 
(2s. 6d. net each.) (Deane The Year Book Press.) 

The Day is Gone : a Play in Three Acts 
By W. CHETHAM-STRODE. (The “ Embassy Series of 
Plays). 2s. 6d. net. (Deane The Year Book Press.) 

(1), (2), (3). With the exception of Wi’ a Hundred 
Pipers,“ a play of distinction which comes near to being a 


tragedy, these all provide light entertainment. (4) No. 2 is 
a powerful play. Excitement and mystery are kept up to 
the end. In No. 3 attention to Chinese idiom seems to have 
had a bad effect on the English. No. 5 has an original and 
effective plot. No. 6 is altogether overdrawn but Phoebe 
is distinctly amusing. Nos. 7 to 10 are three-act plays 
which have appeared respectively at the Haymarket, 
Shaftesbury, Embassy and Q theatres. If they act as 
well as they read, Nos. 7 and ro especially should be able to 
count upon a lasting success, and the same may be con- 
fidently predicted for The Day is Gone," which was 
produced at the Embassy in September, 1937. 


Costuming the Biblical Play | 
By Lucy Barton. (5s. net. Black.) 

A very practical book of interest to any one engaged in 
producing a Biblical drama. Advice on such matters as 
Materials, Dyeing and Decorating, Dressmaking, Symbolic 
Costumes, and Colour, is followed by a section on Biblical 
costume. This deals separately with Chaldean, Hebrew, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek and Roman costumes. 
There are many excellent illustrations. 


The Castles of England : Plays for Stage and Classroom 
By L. Du GARDE PracH. First and Second Series. 
(2s. each. University of London Press.) 

As broadcast plays these were very popular with young 
listeners and in this more permanent form they should make 
a wide appeal. Each volume deals with the history of five 
English castles, and the plays are well suited for school 
production. 
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The Lakeland Landscape 
By G. CLARK and W. H. THOMPSON. 
Landscapes.) (7s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The County Landscapes are a series of landscape surveys 
illustrated by special maps drawn and coloured to show the 
distribution of various types of scenery. In this book the 
Lake District has been treated as a geographical unit. 
This is fortunate, as the most interesting country in the 
counties of Lancashire, Cumberland, Westmorland, lies in 
the boundary districts. Although the main interest of the 
book is the intimate description of the lakes and valleys of 
the mountainous core, the cultural landscape of the sur- 
rounding areas has not been neglected, and those who favour 
the establishment of a great national park in the Lake 
District will find encouragement in the considerable areas 
shown in the landscape map as having passed under the 
control of the National Trust. Teachers of geography will 
also be interested in the method of representing carto- 
graphically the distribution of different types of landscape. 
There is an appendix describing the location and area of the 
properties held by the National Trust. 


(The County 


Wings over Asia : a Geographic Journey by Airplane 
By L. THomas and R. W. BARTON. (6s. net. Harrap.) 
Written in the form of an account of a journey by air 
across Asia this geographical reader is admirably suited to 
the needs of all pupils who can read. It contains a great 
deal of detailed information and nearly two hundred care- 
fully selected pictures and maps. Despite its unsystematic 
arrangement this book contains excellent material for use 
in geography lessons and it will also be read with pleasure 
by many adults. 


|. Large Foundation Map: 
churia 

2. Large Regional Outline Map : Northern England 
(1s. 3d. each. Philip.) 

These large maps are valuable aids in class work on 
occasions when it is impossible to use ordinary wall maps. 
In addition to being used as supplementary wall maps these 
outlines are sufficiently accurate for use in the accurate 
plotting of distributions by sixth-form and university 
students. (1) shows the chief towns and may be used as 
a basis for political, economic and war maps of the Far 
East, while (2) covers an area from Berwick to the Cleveland 
Hills and shows contours by means of thin lines which may 
easily be distinguished from those which represent rivers 
and county boundaries. 


China, Japan and Man- 


|. Europe 

2. North America and Asia 
By V. F. SEARSON and F. Evans. (The New Era 
Geographies.) (1, 2s. 8d. 2, 38. Johnston.) 

Except that in the case of Europe there is no special 
chapter on current problems the treatment is the same in 
both volumes. The clear maps and pictures and the large 
print make these books particularly suitable for the use of 
pupils between the ages of 12 and 15. At the end of each 
book is included a list of interesting story-books for children. 


Man the World Over . 
By C. C. CARTER and H.C. BRENTNALL. Book t. (2s. 9d. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 

This volume is remarkable for the excellence of its maps 
and pictures, the latter including a large number of clever 
drawings by Silvia Hay. This book has been designed to 


serve as an introduction to the human geography of the 
southern continents and Asia. In the hands of a competent 
teacher it could be used profitably in central schools and in 
the junior forms of secondary schools, but it contains 
sufficiently difficult material for more advanced work in the 
middle forms. 


North America: including Central America and the 
West Indies 
By E. V. Lane. New Edition, Revised. 
New Geographica] Series.) (4s. Harrap.) 
Very little has had to be deleted from this useful and 
interesting School Certificate text-book, but the issue of a 
second edition has afforded the opportunity to introduce 
new material and bring the statistics up to date. 


The Peoples of the World 
Vol. 2: The British Homeland. By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 
New Edition Revised. (Harrap’s New Geographical 
Series.) (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

In the new edition of this text-book pictorial summaries 
have been inserted at the end of each chapter. These 
diagrams should help to direct attention to the vertical 
dimension while the contrast between the plans of the farms 
of Cumberland and the Fens is excellent. 


Pictorial Plan of Glasgow, showing Roads and Railways 
serving the Empire Exhibition, 1938 
(Paper, folded, 1s. net. Cloth, folded, 2s. 6d. net. 
Bartholomew.) 

This is a folding pocket map of the chief roads, railways, 
parks and principal buildings of Glasgow, including the 
Empire Exhibition, and the Forth-Clyde and Monkland 
canals. The whole is framed by a border showing the coats 
of arms of the British colonies and dominions. 


(Harrap's 


Dramatic Production. — The autumn term of the 
Sunday Course of the Art of Acting and Dramatic Produc- 
tion, organized by Citizen House, Bath, will open at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, on Sunday, October 9, 
1938. This Course will again form the only one in this 
country held within an actual theatre. The Board of 
Education has again emphasized the value which it places 
on dramatic training, by requesting members of the staff 
of Citizen House to give lectures and demonstrations in 
various parts of the country to large classes of teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools. The plays to be 
produced include Shakespearean, Eighteenth-century and 
every type of modern drama, while individual tuition 
is given to each member. Scenery-making, costume and 
lighting demonstrations form a regular feature of the 
Course, and every member is taught individually how 
to adapt school-room platforms, institution halls, &c., 
and make them into excellent Little Theatres with the 
maximum of imagination and creative talent and the 
minimum of cost. A further interesting feature of 
the Autumn Term wil be the Playwright’s Course, 
which will be held under the direction of Miss Marion 
Fawcett, the well-known actress and play-doctor, for 
the West-End theatres. All readers are invited to attend 
the inaugural meeting of the Course at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, at 2.30 p.m. on Sunday, October 9, 
when performances will be given by the Everyman Theatre 
players, followed by demonstrations and talks on stage 
technique, art of acting, scene-design, make-up, &c. This 
meeting is free to all who are interested, and application 
for invitation tickets should be made to the Hon. Sec., 
Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed. 
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A Handbook to the Study and Teaching of Spanish 
Edited by Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS. (8s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Spain, a Companion to Spanish Studies appeared a few 
years ago to present a compendium of essays on Spanish 
history, art and literature. Its appeal was wide but it was 
felt that a more detailed guide might better meet the needs 
of teachers and students whose study of the language, 
literature and life of Spanish-speaking countries lacked 
direction. The present handbook is most comprehensive. 
It deals, obviously in outline, with language, history, 
literature and indicates, in a provocatively interesting 
chapter, lines of research in Spanish literature. One section 
is of especial attraction to the teacher. Prof. Allison Peers, 
himself a teacher of wide and successful experience, writes 
three chapters on the Teacher of Spanish." Here are 
found hints on method and organization in both day and 
evening classes, aids to the teaching of Spanish and a 
chapter, optimistic in present conditions, on travel and 
study in Spain. The further fields cultivated in this all- 
embracing book are ''an introduction to Catalan," “ an 
introduction to Portuguese and ''an introduction to 
Hispano-American literature." As though this were not 
enough, there are bibliographical notes and a most helpful 
appendix on ''Suggestions for a Hispanic library." The 
book is of great value to the teacher of Spanish including 
as it does the first comprehensive treatment of method in 
teaching Spanish that has appeared in this country. The 
handbook should fulfil the hope of the Editor and his 
colleagues and stimulate the scope and study of Spanish. 


Ces Dames aux Chapeaux Verts : Comédie en quatre 
Actes, dont un Prologue 
Tirée du Roman de G. ACREMANT par A. ACREMANT. 
Annotée par E. G. LE GRAND. (2s. 6d. Oliver & 
Boyd.) 

This play would make an excellent reader for girls’ 
schools. It is founded on the novel of the same name by 
Madame Acrémant, which gained a prize from la Société 
des Gens de Lettres and has sold since 1922 more than 
800,000 copies, probably a record in France. The play has 
been acted over 9,000 times. The story is that of four old 
maids in a provincial town who adopt a young daughter 
of a cousin. With her modern ideas she upsets all their 
old-fashioned habits and in a short while she causes the 
marriage of one of her cousins, and herself marries the son 
of the landlord. The introduction and notes are in French 
but there is a bilingual vocabulary. 


Materials for French Free Composition 
By Dr. C. F. Jones and E. A. Moore. 
Blackie.) 

It is well known that free composition in a foreign tongue 
is one of the most difficult subjects to teach ; it is usually 
started without adequate instruction. The authors of this 
book have provided valuable material and an introduction 
suggesting how the book may be used. It should prove of 
great assistance to the busy teacher. 


(2s. 6d. net. 


Free Composition in French: a Comprehensive 
Course 
By M. L. DELBENDE and J. FRAME. (2s. 6d. Oliver 
& Boyd.) 


The authors of this book on the same subject insist quite 
rightly that free composition should be started in the third 


year if a pupil is to make a success of it at 16 or later. 
They show how to build up a useful vocabulary and they 
explain the correct use of the relative pronouns and the 
tenses. Then the method of beginning and ending and 
suggestions for the main body lead the learner to compose 
for himself. 


The Genius of the German Lyric : an Historic Survey of 
its Formal and Metaphysical Values 
By Dr. A. Cross. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Closs’s book is the first comprehensive study of its 
subject in English and it should prove of great value to 
university students specializing in German. Starting with 
the Hildebrandslied, the only remnant of the Old High 
German period, it deals with the Minnesingers, the folk- 
songs and all lyric poetry down to Rilke and Stefan George. 
The book is an example of German thoroughness and 
perseverance. 


Le Mot Juste: a Dictionary of English and French 
Homonyms | 
Revised from J. G. Anderson's Original Edition by 
Dr. L. C. HARMER. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This is a revised edition of the last work that was 
compiled by the late J. G. Anderson, issued at half the 
original price. He left numerous additions and alterations 
which have been incorporated in this edition with further 
improvements by the reviser. One of the good points of 
the book is that the French and English words appear in 
one vocabulary so that, e.g. the English '' boss is followed 
by the French '' bosse," which saves much time in con- 
sultation. Needless to say that this is a book that should 
be in every school and college library ; it will be as 
necessary for the teacher as for the taught in the higher 
classes of schools. On every page can be found most 
valuable warnings against incorrect or doubtful translations. 
The book would be as useful to the French student of 
English as to the English student of French. 


Contes d'Aventure et de Mystére 
Edited by N. W. H. Scorr. (2s. 
Guerre Civile 
By J. L. BEDE and R. J. F. Cook. 
Series.) (2s. Macmillan.) 

These are two additions to a series we have already 
noticed. Guerre Civile is up-to-date, for it deals with the 
present war in Spain; its vocabulary is modern and it 
would suit a middle form preparing for the certificate. 
There are exercises for retranslation and a vocabulary. 
Contes d'Aventure contain five short stories by well-known 
French authors. 


Macmillan.) 


(Modern French 


Lecture Expliquée : a Handbook for Teachers and 
Students in Training on the Lecture Expliquée 
Method of studying Literary Texts 
By Dr. ANNIE OWEN. (2s. 6d. net. 
London Press.) 

As Dr. Owen remarks the lecture expliquée is very rarely 
practised in English schools, although in France it is 
regagded as one of the most important means of approach 
to a sound study of the language. Extensive reading of 
many books is good but intensive study of a few chosen 
texts is far better. It could be used only with a sixth form 
and all sixth form teachers would benefit by reading this 
little manual with its careful selection of texts. 


University of 
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FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
COLUMBIA RECORDS (Columbia Graphophone Co.). 


BEETHOVEN. Leonora Overture No. 2. Felix Wein- 
gartner conducting the London Symphony Orchestra. 
LX712-3. Two records. 6s. each. 

Although known as Leonora No. 2, this is actually the 
first of the four overtures which Beethoven wrote for his 
opera Fidelio.“ Scarcely less imposing in scope and 
power than the famous No. 3, this finely played recording 
is an acceptable addition to the gramophone repertoire. 

SIBELIUs. “ Finlandia.“ Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. LX704. 
6s. 

Sir Thomas Beecham may be relied upon to throw fresh 
light upon a well-worn work. His Finlandia is no 
exception, and the deliberation of the first section and the 
fervour of the second are striking and interesting. 


TARTINI. Concerto in D minor for Violin and 
Orchestra. Played by Joseph Szigeti with orchestra. 
LX710-1. Two records. 6s. each. 


This is an excellent example of the early eighteenth 
century concerto by the school of violinist composers. 
Szigeti's playing is masterly in style and execution, and in 
the slow movement, eloquently moving. The slow move- 
ment from Bach’s F Minor piano concerto, arranged by 
the soloist, occupies the fourth side. 

Mozart. Sonata in D Major for two pianos (K 448). 
Played by Wiener and Doucet. DX842-3. Two 
records. 4s. 6d. each. 

An interesting recording of an unfamiliar work. Light- 
hearted, invigorating music, it is played with admirable 
clarity and balance. 

CESAR FRANCK. Choral No. 1 in E Major. Played by 
Albert Schweitzer. DX840-1. Two records. 4s. 6d. each. 

A recording of considerable value to the organist and 
organ student. Dr. Schweitzer's registration would not be 
practicable on many English organs, but the steady 
dignified pace he adopts and the certainty of his execution 
are finely appropriate to this characteristic example of 
Franck's chromatic idiom. 

CHOPIN. Etude in C Minor, Op. 10, No. 12; Mazurka 
in A Minor, Op. 17, No. 4. Piano Solos by Anatole 
Kitain. D.B.1764. 28s. 6d. 

An attractive record; the playing has the requisite 
brilliance in the “ Revolutionary study, and delicacy in 
the Mazurka. 


HavpN. Symphony No. 93 in D Major. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. LX721-2-3. 3 Records. 6s. each. 

Though numbered as the second of the symphonies 
written for Salomon, it was this work with which Haydn 
was introduced to the London public in 1791. Of the 
performance on that occasion it is recorded that ''the 
Adagio was encored." That it is now among the less 
frequently performed of the London Symphonies is not 
due to any lack either of charm or of melodic interest in 
the music, which Sir Thomas Beecham here directs with 
characteristic polish and geniality. 

MENDELSSOHN. Minnelied; Neue Liebe; Nachtlied. 
Sung by Ernest Wolff, baritone. D.B.1769. 2s. 6d. 

An interesting record. Mr. Wolff, who accompanies 
himself, has admirably caught the spirit of these contrasted 
songs. 


Mozart. Symphony No. 25 in G Minor (K183). 
Alfred Wallenstein and Symphony Orchestra. DX845- 
6—7. 3 Records. 4s. 6d. each. 

Columbia are showing commendable enterprise in record- 
ing some of the lesser known Mozart symphonies. The 
recently issued A Major (K201) is now followed by this 
example in G Minor, written when the composer was but 17, 
and a work of surprising power and fertility of invention. 
The recording is excellent and the playing displays strength 
and forcefulness rather than subtlety. 


SCHUBERT. Sonata in A Minor for Cello and Piano. 
Emanuel Feuermann and Gerald Moore. LX717-8-9. 
3 Records. 6s. each. i 
Written for that curiosity, the arpeggione or guitar- 
violoncello, this Sonata abounds in typically Schubertian 
melody and modulation. Delightful music, it is played with 
a fine sensitiveness by two excellent artists. 


AIKIN’S DRUM and other airs. Played by a Bamboo 
Pipe Band from a London County Council Elementary 
School. D.B.1770. 2s. 6d. 

A useful record for schools where pipe bands have been 
formed. The pleasant tone and accuracy of intonation in 
one, two and three-part arrangements reveal a good 
standard of achievement. 


Brahms, with an Analytical Study of the Complete 
Pianoforte Works 
By W. MuRpocH. Reprint. (6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
The Brahmsian literature is not so extensive that a book 
so good as this should be overlooked, and it is well that a 
reprint of Mr. William Murdoch's admirable study of the 
composer has been found necessary. The first part is 
devoted to a short biography and there are interesting 
chapters on Brahms' characteristics as pianist and teacher, 
on his contemporaries and on his position as a composer. 
But its chief value to the student lies in the complete 
survey of his pianoforte works which is written with 
refreshing frankness and with an insight gained, through 
actual performance. 


Percy Pitt of Covent Garden and the B.B.C. 
By J. D. CHAMIER. (Iros. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Modest and unassuming in all he did, the work of Percy 
Pitt for the music of this country during the last thirty 
years has received less than the recognition it deserved. 
Mr. Chamier's book, a sympathetic and interesting study, 
should do something to remedy that injustice. Joining the 
British. Broadcasting Company when that organization 
was in its infancy, Percy Pitt was in time to initiate the 
policy which has ever since been followed, and while his 
aim was to keep '' on the upper side of public taste, but 
still in touch with it," his knowledge and sympathies were 
wide enough to realize the necessity of providing music for 
every taste. At Covent Garden, where he was musical 
director for many years, he brought to an onerous position 
special gifts, amounting almost to genius, in the casting of 
an opera and the choice of the right voice for the right part, 
and an evenness of temperament and tact which must have 
been invaluable to the organization of a notoriously hazard- 
ous undertaking. His ambitions as a composer remained 
for the most part unfulfilled, but '' what he most often 
gave to the world in his compositions, says Mr. Chamier, 
“ was that delicacy and delightfulness in smaller things, 
which the medieval craftsmen-artists gave to the ordinary 
utensils of the home. 
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The Strength of My Life : a Book of Prayers for Young 
People 
By D. B. Muir. 
Movement Press.) 
An excellent little book of prayers for children between 
the ages of say 10 to 14. Its wording is simple and natural, 
and it breathes the right atmosphere of thankfulness and 
activity. It is attractively produced and illustrated. 


The First Five Centuries of the Church 
By Prof. J. Morrattr. (The London Theological 
Library.) 

Dr. Moffatt's name is a guarantee of scholarship and 
lucidity. To cover such a period in 250 pages has neces- 
sarily meant much compression and a somewhat tabular ”’ 
arrangement. In spite of being so closely packed, however, 
the book presents a clear outline of what is most important 
in early Church history, while offering the reader at the 
same time every opportunity to pursue more detailed study 
on his own account. There is a very full bibliography. 
Apart from its value to the student and teacher, the book 
might well prove stimulating for sixth form use. 


A Little Dictionary of Bible Phrases 
Compiled by the Rev. Dr. W. K. L. CLARKE. (S. P. C. K. 
Educational Books.) (Paper, rs. Cloth, is. 9d. 
S.P.C.K.) 

This little volume contains short and simple explanations 
of a considerable number of common Biblical words and 
names, and should be useful to teachers in elementary and 
Sunday schools. It is quite true that the English reader 
of the Bible finds it difficult, without explanation, to grasp 
the Hebrew or Greek ideas which lie behind the English 
word used in translation. 


Challenge ! Christ or Compromise 
By M. R. BENNETT. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This little book reminds us somewhat of Dick Sheppard's 
Impatience of a Parson and John Newsom's Out of the Pit 
—both in the roughness of its style (which is, perhaps, a 
pity, for it may put some readers off) and in the moving 
sincerity with which it is written. It is a passionate plea 
for practical Christianity in international and social rela- 
tions, and for dangerous living by the individual 
Christian in the adventure of making the ideals of Jesus 
effective throughout human affairs. In his foreword the 
Archbishop of York suggests that the book will shock 
Middle Age and Ecclesiastical Propriety.’’ That is all to 
the good. We do not think it will shock the younger 
generation, for the author expresses much of what they 
are thinking nowadays. In spite of over-simplification 
and a lack, in places, of historical perspective, the book is 
well worth reading. 


The World, the Book and You: Has the Bible a 
Message for to-day ? Outlines for Group Study 
By H. W. Fox. (3d. Edinburgh House Press.) 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-eight sees the fourth cen- 
tenary of the English translation of the Bible being set up 
in the churches by the order of Henry VIII. This pamphlet, 
which presents some challenging aspects of the Bible in 
relation to modern life and creeds, would make an excellent 
foundation for a course of lessons and discussion in form. 
The Happy Isles : the Story of Swedenborg 
By E. A. SuTTON. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
A simply-written and interesting account of the life and 
teaching of the eighteenth-century Swedish mystic Emanuel 


(2s. 6d. net. Student Christian 


Swedenborg. It can be read with enjoyment in spite of 
Swedenborg's curiously materialistic conception of the after- 
life, and his literal interpretation of the Bible. 


St. Paul 
By Prof. A. D. Nock. (The Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge. (2s. 6d. net. Thornton 
Butterworth.) 

An excellent introduction to St. Paul by a writer who is 
an acknowledged authority on early Christian history. It 
would be suitable as a text-book (side-by-side, of course, 
with the Acts and Epistles themselves) in a sixth form; 
and should be of value to teachers who are dealing with 
St. Paul's life and work in junior forms. The style is clear 
and lively, and the chapters on Paul's conversion and 
personal development particularly illuminating. 


A Diagram of Synoptic Relationships 
By Prof. A. Barr. In Four Colours. (4s. 
Edinburgh : Clark.) 

An ingenious, if necessarily somewhat unwieldy, chart, 
accompanied by a short introduction to the synoptic 
problem. The literary relation of the first three Gospels is 
shown clearly, and in considerable detail. We have not seen 
anything of the kind before, and recommend it to those who 
are beginning to study the Gospels scientifically. 


net. 


J. The Religion of the Good Life: Zoroastrianism 
By R. P. Masani. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

2. Hindu Scriptures : Hymns from the Rigveda, Five 
Upanishads, The Bhagavadgita 
Edited by N. MacNicor. (Everyman’s Library, No. 
944.) (2s. net. Dent.) 

Both these books will be welcomed by teachers who 
include some study of comparative religion in their Divinity 
syllabus—with some such text-book as Miss Trood's 
Religions of Mankind; they will find in them material 
which will add colour and point to their lessons. The first 
is an outline of the origin of Zoroastrianism and of Parsee 
religion to-day ; the second makes available, in a handy 
form, translations of selections from the most important 
Hindu Scriptures—that of some of the ancient and beautiful 
Rigveda hymns, composed probably between 1500 B.c. and 
1200 B.C., is particularly acceptable. 


The Life of Our Lord in the Words of the Gospels 
Arranged by A. House. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 
Selections from the four Gospels, arranged as a connected 
story, and designed for children of about twelve. There isa 
simple introduction, and short prefaces to the various 
sections. The book is attractively printed and illustrated 
and should make a useful text-book—with a good deal of 
explanation by the teacher—for preparatory schools and 
the junior forms of secondary schools. 
(Continued om page 672) 


Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, LTD., have issued their usual 
illustrated catalogue of Books for Boys and Girls. 
$ ® * 


Many readers will be interested in the volume entitled 
Ihe Universal Provider, which is a study of William Whiteley 
and the rise of the London department store, by R. S. 
Lambert, announced in the Autumn List of MEssrs. GEORGE 
G. HARRAP & Co., Ltp. Carl Stephenson and F. G. Marcham 
have edited a substantial volume of Sources of English 
Constitutional. History. 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 
ENGLISH—1 939 


Nelson Editions of Prescribed Texts 


Ozford Local Examination 


MACBETH 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


HENRY IV, PART I 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


JULIUS CAESAR 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


WORDSWORTH & COLERIDGE 
Teaching of English Series, 1s. 4d. 


TENNYSON AND BROWNING 
Teaching of English Series, 1s. 4d. 


London General School Examination 


JULIUS CAESAR 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


RICHARD II 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


MILTON : PARADISE LOST, I & II. 
Shorter Milton, T.E.S., 1s. 4d. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
School Classics, ls. 4d. 


Joint Matriculation Board 


MACBETH 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


MILTON : PARADISE LOST, I & II 
Shorter Milton, T. E. S., ls. 4d. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
School Classics, 1s. 4d. 


Ozford and Cambridge Examination 


MACBETH 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


MILTON : COMUS, LYCIDAS, &c. 
Shorter Milton, T.E.S., 1s. 4d. 


SWIFT'S GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 
School Classics, 1s. 4d. 


University of Durham 


HENRY IV, PART I 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


THE TEMPEST 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
School Classics, 1s. 4d. 


Annotated, Is. 7d. 


University of Bristol 


MACBETH 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


HENRY IV, PART I 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 
School Classics, 1s. 4d. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY 
Nelson's Classics, 1s. 6d. net. 


1HE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
School Classics, Is. 4d. 


Cambridge Local Examination 


MACBETH | 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
School Shakespeare, 10d. 


Any of these books may be examined by applying to the Publishers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


35 Paternoster Row 


London, E.C. 4 
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1. Adult Attitudes to Children’s Misdemeanours 

By HELEN Bort. l 
2. Emotional Episodes in the Child of School Age 

By W. E. Bratz, S. N. F. CHANT, and M. D. SALTER. 
3. An Analysis of the Social Contacts of Pre-School 

Children with the Aid of Motion Pictures 

By K. S. BERNHARDT, DorRoTHy A. MILLICHAMP, 

Marion W. CHARLES and Mary P. McFARLAND. 

(University of Toronto Studies: Child Development 

Series, Nos. 8, 9, 10.) (3s. net. each. University of 

Toronto Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

St. George's School for Child Study in the University of 

Toronto continues to publish interesting and useful records 
of research into problems of child development. No. 8 
describes how five different groups of adults were asked to 
rate 21 misdemeanours of children of school age with a view 
to discovering differences in their attitudes. All the 
groups agreed in considering cruelty and deceit as the most 
important items in the list, and with regard to difference 
of estimate, teachers and mental hygienists varied most 
widely from one another. The study suggests the need of 
agreement on fundamentals among those responsible for 
the behaviour of children. No. 9 gives tables showing the 
incidence of emotional episodes in school for different 
chronological and mental ages in different environments. 
The most interesting point is the paucity of these occur- 
rences ; in a school of 1,581 pupils, aged 5 to. 17, only 19 
temper tantrums occurred in 10 months. No. 10 evaluates a 
new technique in child study, namely, supplementing 
observation by cinematograph records of children's be- 
haviour. The four collaborators in this case found the 
cinema a valuable help, but it is impossible to tell how 


far the behaviour itself was changed by the presence of 
the photographer. 


Advances in Understanding the Adolescent 
(ss. Home and School Council of Great Britain.) 

The Home and School Council has rendered a valuable 
service to teachers and parents by the publication of this 
volume on adolescence. It is written by experts, and covers 
the main problems of the adolescent as they appear to 
himself and to the adult who may have responsibility for 
him. The psycho-analytic view tends to predominate. but 
there is no separate treatment of sex questions, which are 
taken as they arise in the context of general characteristics. 
The intention of the writers is to be helpful, and thev 
succeed in giving useful, sensible and practical advice. 


Popular Psychological Fallacies. 
By J. G. TAYLOR. (7s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

Any one who sets out with the author of this book on 
what he describes as a conducted tour through the world 
of scientific psychology " will find himself in some expected, 
and in some quite unexpected places. In the former he 
will recognize at once the rational and experimental outlook 
of the trained psychologist, imparting knowledge and 
correcting the errors of the common man on such matters 
as body and mind, sense perception, emotion, habit, and 
conduct; in the latter, it becomes a moot point whether 
we are still in the region of '' verification and proof ’’ when 
social maladjustments, confessions at Russian trials, dic- 
tatorship, the foundations of belief, and various examples of 
propaganda come up for consideration. On all these and 
other matters the writing is sufficiently non-technical for 
the general reader. 


Science 


Text-Book of Petrology | 
Sedimentary Rocks. 


Vol. 2: The Petrology of the 
By Dr. F. H. HArch and Dr. R. H. RASTALL. Third 
Edition, revised by M. Brack. (rss. net. Allen & 


Unwin.) 

A new edition of this well-known book is very welcome. 
Metamorphic rocks are no longer included in it, but a most 
useful appendix is added, describing the common minerals 
which occur in sediments. Fragmental deposits, coarse and 
fine, are first described, then iron- bearing sediments and 
calcareous and siliceous deposits. Then follow excellent 
accounts of weathering and soils. This is a capital book 
for the geological student, to whom it will be of very great 
assistance. | | 


Creatures Great and Small | Std 
By THEODORA Horton. Books 1-6. (Paper, 3d. each. 
Limp Cloth, 5d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

Each of these booklets contains six stories that will 
delight very young children. The animals are personified, 

e.g. " William Wolf," Emily Earwig," and are endowed 

with language. The descriptions are accurate, and much 

natural history is conveyed in simple words. 


Post Matriculation Chemistry Test Papers: General 
and Physical, Inorganic and Organic 
By J. Morris. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 
Mr. Morris has compiled this book of questions for the 
use of students during the first year of the Higher Certificate 


course, f.e. to cover the ground required for subsidiary 
chemistry. Many of the questions are taken from papers 
set by the more important examining boards (surprisingly 
enough, the Northern Universities’ Joint Matriculation 
Board is not represented). The number of numerical 
questions could have been considerably increased with 
advantage. 


Gardening for Schools 
By W. B. LITTLE. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 

This thoroughly practical book can be unreservedly 
commended. It explains the proper use of tools, the 
treatment and manuring of soils, cultivation of crops, care 
of fruit trees and flowering plants; and has good chapters 
on the gardener's foes and friends. A series of instructive 
experiments is suggested in the final chapters. 


The Foundations of Nutrition 
By Prof. Mary S. Rose. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Teachers who include hygiene in their course of lessons 
will find here much with which to amplify and add interest 
to their lectures. The Historical Introduction gives an 
account of the discovery of oxygen and of the work of 

Lavoisier and others on its role in metabolism. There 

follow chapters on the energy-requirements of adults 

and children, on calories, proteins, mineral elements and 
water; and some hundred and sixty pages, that are 
(Continued on page 674) 
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COMMENTARIES for SCHOOLS. ncluding the School Certificate) 
By Charles Knapp, D.D. 


St. Matthew (A. V.) 3s. net. St. Mark (R.V.) 28. 6d. net. 
St. Mark (A.V.) 2s. net. St. Luke (R.V.) 3s. 6d. net. 
St. Luke (A.V.) 3s. net. The Acts (R.V.) 4s. net. 
The Acts, Vol. I (i.-xvi.) 2s. net. 


The Acts, Vol. II (xiii. SERVII (A. V.) By P. P. Levertoff, D.D. 
net. St. Matthew (R. V.) in Preperation: 
By Dr. ideana Res T. "Wade .. II Samuel (R. V.)  3s.n 


LARGER COMMENTARIES 5 Certificate.) 


By Charles side dos : 

St. Mark (A.V.) 2s. 6d. net. id rdi e (A.V.) 
By G. W. Wade, D.D., and J. H. Wade, M. 4. II Samuel (R.V.) 
A.V. editions have important R.V. variations in footnotes 


THE OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S SYLLABUS OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION for Council Schools. Js. 6d. net. 
THE PETERBOROUGH SYLLABUS OF CHURCH CATECHISM AND 
PRAYER BOOK INSTRUCTION. 8d. net. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. Genesis to Ruth. Studies in Teaching and Syllabus. 
By CHARLES Knapp, D.D. 16s. net. 
AMOS AND HIS AGE. By Dr. C. KNAPP. Based on Dalton Plan. 2s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS MURBY & Co., 1 Fioet Lano, E.C. 4 


London, 


The Journal of Education 


1879 (Volume l, new series) to 1934, Fifty-six Volumes, in 
Library binding. 
Good condition, for £15 z 0 : 0 Carriage extra. 
Note.— This la the first complete set to appear on the market for many years past. 
ALSO ANOTHER SET— 
1886 to 1932, Forty-seven Volumes, in Publisher’s binding. 


Good condition, for £10 2 0 2 0 Carriage extra. 


Complete Set 
The School Wor Id Twenty Volumes 
for £ 5 e 0 e CARRIAGE Note.—The volumes are out of 
e e EXTRA. print, and complete sets are rare. 


LONDON: Mr. JOHN DAVIS, Specialist in back numbers of Educational Papers 
13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


The Association of Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary S chools 


FOUNDED 1884. INCORPORATED 1897. 


HIS Association is one of the four Major 

Secondary Associations and has repre- 
sentatives on the Standing Joint Committee on 
the Salaries of Teachers in Secondary Schools 
and on the examining bodies which conduct 
the First and Second School Examinations. 
Members are also serving on the Executive 
Committee of the Royal Society of Teachers and 
on the Secondary School Examinations Council. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP is open to intending 

secondary women teachers, who are urged to 

consult the Association in regard to posts for 
which they apply. 


Members and Associate Members can use the 
Joint Agency for Women Teachers at reduced 
fees. 


GORDON HOUSE, 
29 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, C. 1 
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University 
Correspondence 
College 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C. L., M. A., B. Sc. 
Principal: CECIL, BRIGGS, M. A., M. C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M. A. Camb., B. A. Lond. 


Director of Studies: 
HEDI,EY ABSON, M. A. Camb., M. Sc., B. Com. Lond. 


founded in 


the year 1887 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


COURSES OF STUDY are provided by 


U.C.C. for Matriculation, the Special Entrance 
Examination open to those over 23, Intermediate 
and Degree Examinations in Arts, Science, Econo- 
mics, Engineering, Laws, &c. The leading feature 
of the College is its resident staff of specialist tutors, 
graduates with high Honours—nearly all First 
Class—who are experienced teachers. 


OVER 1,000 U.C.C. students pass London 
University Examinations each year. 2,369 
graduated as students of the College during the 
ten years 1928-1937. U.C.C. successes at London 
University are audited by a well-known firm of 
Chartered Accountants. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by U.C.C. 


include extremely low fees, which may be paid by 
instalments. Textbooks are lent free to London 
Matriculation and Special Entrance Exam. students 
resident in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Detailed schemes of practical work are given for 
Intermediate Arts, Science and Engineering exami- 
nations, also for B.Sc. General. In the event of 
failure, tuition is continued free of charge subject 
to certain reasonable conditions. 


POST-GRADUATE STUDY 


Courses of Preparation are also provided by U. C. C. for 
students who wish to graduate in a second faculty, e. g. B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com., B.D., or to read for M.A 


During the ten years 1929-1938, of the total number of 
(81 successful candidates at London University M.A. Ex- 
ternal Examinations, 103 were U. C. C. Students, i.e. 57 per 
cent of the total successes. 


Post-Graduate Prospectus may be had post free from the 
Registrar. 


Free Guides 


to Matriculation, including the Special University 

Entrance Exam., Intermediate Arts or Science, B.A., 

B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.Eng., or LL.B., may be had 
post free from the REGISTRAR, 


I4 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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specially interesting, are devoted to the steps by which the 
vitamins have been identified, and to their respective 
properties. The value of many of the ordinary articles of 
food is fully discussed, menus are appraised, and the volume 
ends with a series of useful hygienic tables. 


Strange Birds and their Stories 
By A. H. VERRILL. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Though dealing with exotic birds, this book appeals to 
all who are interested in bird-life, or indeed in animal 
behaviour generally. It is well, and at times amusingly, 
written; and many of the stories are the outcome of the 
author's personal observations. There are numerous black- 
and-white illustrations and three coloured plates. 


Philips’ Biology Wall Charts 
Designed, Drawn and Edited by the Rev. R. A. ELLIs 
and A. E. ELLIS. C.12, Earthworm : General Anatomy. 
D.15, Green Algae. (6s. 3d. each. Philip.) 

The two charts submitted to us of the sixteen announced 
are well labelled and distinctively coloured : they measure 
3 ft. by 2 ft. D.15 includes Spirogyra, Chlamydomonas and 
Haematococcus. C.12 shows the internal anatomy of the 
earthworm, but could have been bettered by the use of 
one colour only for the entire digestive system—the 
oesophageal pouches are tinted so similarly to the seminal 
vesicles as to suggest that they are parts of the reproductive 
system. Other improvements would have been the insertion 
of the oviducts, vasa deferentia, and typhlosole, none of 
which are indicated, though all are visible to the unaided 
eye in a good dissection. 

Dipole Moments : their Measurement and Application 
in Chemistry 
By Dr. R. J. W. LE FRVRE. (Methuen’s Monographs 
on Physical Subjects.) (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The measurement of dipole moments has thrown much 
light upon molecular structure and related problems, and 
appears likely to be even more fruitful of results in the 
future. Students will find in Dr. Le Févre’s monograph an 
excellent introduction to the subject, especially as full 
references are given to the original literature. A table of 
the dipole moments of some common substances is appended. 


Tutorial Pharmacy 
By J. W. Cooper. 
Pitman.) — 

Previous editions of this excellent book have already been 
favourably noticed in this Journal. In the present edition, 
the amount of physical chemistry included has been some- 
what reduced, and the space thus gained has been used for a 
further treatment of other sections of pharmaceutics. The 
book now also incorporates the changes necessitated by the 
publication of the 1936 Addendum to the 1932 British 
Pharmacopoeia. It would be superfluous for us to recom- 
ment Mr. Cooper’s book to students of pharmacy, for they 
must already know it as a familiar friend; but we should 
like to suggest it as a desirable addition to the school 
science library, where it may reasonably be expected to 
attract many readers to the profession of a pharmaceutical 
chemist. 


Organic Chemistry: a Text-book for Science and 
Medical Students 
By Dr. F. Prescott and D. RIDGE. 
sity Tutorial Press.) 

This is a clearly written and well arranged book, from 
which the student should find it easy to acquire a sound 
knowledge of organic chemistry up to degree standard. In 
order that the special requirements of medical students 
might be met, the authors have dealt more fully than is 


Third Edition. (178. 6d. net. 


(8s. 6d. Univer- 
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usual with carbohydrates, purines, proteins and fermenta- 
tion, and have made incidental references to the therapeutic 
uses of many substances of medicinal importance. The 
matter is up to date in both fact and theory, though, as is 
proper in an elementary text-book, the general treatment 
is of a descriptive character. A few errors have been noted ; 
thus Friedel and Crafts’ reaction is given throughout as 
Friedel and Craft’s, and on p. 286 the diagrams of the 
crystals of sodium ammonium d- and /- tartrates are in- 
correct. The statement (p. 483) that aliphatic hydrocarbons 
cannot be sulphonated is not strictly true ; the middle and 
higher paraffins can in fact be directly sulphonated with 
oleum. Büchner (p. 405) should be Buchner, and lacti (p. 187) 
is a misprint for lactici. It is surprising to find no mention 
of Middleton's method of detecting nitrogen, &c., in organic 
compounds. 


An Introduction to Laboratory Technique 
By A. J. ANSLEY. (12s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The author of this book—as Prof. F. H. Newman tells 
us in a foreword—has had many years’ experience as a 
laboratory assistant. Here he places his experience at the 
disposal of readers, and though he modestly describes his 
book as an “ introduction,” it will be found that he has 
omitted none of the really important facts with which the 
ideal physical laboratory steward should be familiar. After 
some sound advice on the general care of equipment, he 
considers in detail such matters as glass-blowing, the 
graduation of apparatus, electrical instruments, the soldering 
of metals and the purification of mercury. The chemical side 


of laboratory technique receives only incidental attention. 


Isaac Newton, 1642-1727 
By J. W. N. SuLLIVAN. With a Memoir of the Author 
by C. SINGER. (8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The late J. W. N. Sullivan was a gifted writer, whose 
books on the History of Mathematics, Aspects of Science and 
Limitations of Science earned him a well deserved celebrity. 
In the life of Newton he found a subject after his own heart, 
and the portrait he has drawn of the greatest of all scientists 
is both arresting and convincing. In many respects, Newton 
was somewhat eccentric, and it is well known that for the 
last forty years of his life he was very largely indifferent to 
science. Mr. Sullivan arrived at the conclusion that, in 
fact, Newton never considered science to be of the first 
importance, in spite of his pre-eminent scientific genius. He 
worked at it only spasmodically, partly because he thought 
that the best way to understand the universe was in the 
study of the Bible; while his mathematical ability he used 
only as a tool for the solution of such scientific problems 
as were attracting his attention at the time. The human 
side of this enigmatical figure receives sympathetic insight, 
and Mr. Sullivan's estimate of Newton as a man is clear, 
vivid and just. 


Character in Fish 
By C. BowER-SHORE. (rs. 6d. net. Epworth Press.) 

The author's aim appears to be to show that fish are not 
entirely devoid of intelligence. His close observation 
enables him to convey much information regarding the 
habits of several species; and his photographic skill to 
illustrate his book with excellent pictures. His view, 
however (page 17), that fish are descended from four-limbed 
creatures will not commend itself to zoologists. 


Heinemann's Tables for Elementary Analysis 
Compiled by J. LAMBERT. (6d. Heinemann.) 
These are plain and straightforward qualitative analysis 
tables suitable for school use. They contain no theoretical 
discussion. 
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POST VACANT 
EUROPEAN MISTRESS 
Singapore Chinese Girls' School, 


SINGAPORE 
Straits Settlements 


invited for 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. W. C. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 


The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


| University 
‘Correspondence College 
Founded 1887 

| Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL. p., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
| — Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M. A., M.C. 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
.DEGREES 


U. C. C. Courses are conducted by a resi- 
dent staff of specialist Tutors aduates 
with high Honours (nearly all First Class) 
who are experienced teachers. Fees are 
extremely low, and may be paid by 
instalments. 


Successes.—Over 1,000 U.C.C. students 
pass London University Examinations 
each year. 2,869 graduated as students 
of the College during the ten years 
1928-1937. 


Prospectus 


iving particulars of Courses, Tutors, 
ees, &c., may be had post free from 
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THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


41 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 


Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Course of Training, three years. 

Fees, with Residence, £108 19s. to £110 5s. 

Fees, without Residence. (34 13s. per annum. 

For further information respecting Courses, Bur- 
saries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 


King's Coliege of 
Household and Social Science 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W.8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a Course 


in preparation for the University of London 
Academic Post-graduate Diploma in Dietetics; a 
One-Year Course for Trained Nurses who wish to 
qualify as Sister Tutors; a Two-Year Course in 
{nstitutional Management; and a One-Year Course 
in Household ement. 
For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Grove HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 

COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINOTON, W. 

Chairman of Committee : 

C. G. MONTEFIORE, D.D., M.A. 

PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 

Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 


Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the RRCBRERTARY. 


POST VACANT 
HEADMISTRESS-SHIP 
FARRINGTONS 


Chislehurst, Kent 
A high-class Residential School for Girls 


OWING to the retirement of the present 

Headmistress at the end of the School Year, 
August, 1939, the position of Headmistress will be 
then vacant. Particulars concerning the appoint- 
ment may be obtained on written application to 
the Secretary to the Governors, The Rowans, 
ightham, Sevenoaks, Kent. | 
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University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
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By H. G. WELLS, D.Litt. 


* This is the Presidential 
Address to Section L of 
the British Association, 
specially revised for, 
and exclusive to “The 
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See numbers for October and 
November, 1937, which also contain 
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TORRINGTON SQUARE SAVED 


A sequel to New Buildings for The University of London 
By THOMAS LLOYD HUMBERSTONE, B.Sc. 


THIS BOOKLET DESCRIBES THE SAVING FOR POSTERITY OF A FAMOUS OPEN SPACE. Eight illustrations are 
included. Amongst them the revised design and lay-out,” with a reproduction of Elsa Gronvold's picture of the Square. 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C.4 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL 


and HOLIDAY QUARTERS 


Pall) of Residence, FOR TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 
Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 
College tuition fees, Arts, £15, and Science £20 
per Session. 
Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
— REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
wansea. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
University Hostels for Women Students. 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.). 


Fees, £51, £56, and {61 per annum. 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 
XXII.—SOCIAL LIFE IN MODERN GERMAN NOVELS 
By GEOFFREY EVANS, B.A., King's College, University of London 


HE translation of ''social life" into German is 

surprisingly difficult. Sozial will not do, for 

the word suggests at once the problem of class-strife, the 

worker against the upper classes. On the other hand, 

" gesellschaftliches Leben implies too one-sidedly the 

life of the upper classes. In fact, there is no one word 
that corresponds. 

This fact points to the essential difference between 
social life in the two countries since the War, and its 
reflection in their respective literatures. In England 
the War shook the forms of social life, in Germany it 
shattered them. For all the shock of the collision, the 
English system of values remained substantially intact, 
like safety-glass held together by a strong inner bond; 
in Germany it flew into a thousand splinters. The story 
of German literature since the War is the story of the 
search for a new set of values. The results have been 


extremely varied, and in these notes I can only indicate 
the chief paths that have been taken. But there is one 
Leitmotiv which runs through the whole period: the 
War itself. Even in books which deal with the most 
peaceful every-day aspects of life the War is there as a 
background. It is because of this distinguishing '' red 
thread that I identify modern in German literature 
with '' post-War." 

War-books proper can be passed over quite briefly. 
For, in the first place, the most striking have become as 
well known in England as in Germany—AU Quiet on the 
Western Front, by E. Remarque and The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa, by Anton Zweig, for example—and secondly they 
do not illuminate differences of social life but rather 
emphasize the resemblances of its opposite. Mention 
may be made, however, of Paul Alverdes' Die Pfesferstube, 
for it is not only one of the best books of a leading 
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contemporary writer, but also gives as sympathetic a 
picture of the English as of the German soldier, arid 
Shows incidentally how flimsy is the wall of hate thrown 
up by war between men of kindred nations. 

. More interesting is the group of novels dealing with 
the difficulties of the soldier on his return. These 
problems presented themselves to the German soldier in 
their acutest forms, and they have left their mark every- 
where in the literature ; for example, in another of Paul 
Alverdes' works, Das Zwiegesicht—almost casually, as a 
thing that is too common to be worth more than the 
mentioning, one of the chief characters tells how on his 
return to his native village he found that it had passed 
into Polish hands, and how nothing remained but for him 
to seek a new home elsewhere. The theme is treated finely 
and fully in Die Majorin, by Ernst Wiechert. Love of 
wandering and the harsh drive of circumstances combine 
to keep Michael Fahrenholz drifting about the world so 
long after the end of the War that on his return to his 
home he finds his name on the village War memorial. 
His first act is to hew away the letters from the stone. 
But his father, his mind worn out with the long waiting 
and hoping for the return of three sons, cannot be 
persuaded that Michael is anything but his son in spirit. 
This denial of very existence is the symbol for the gulf 
which separated the men returning from those who had 
remained at home. Michael's salvation springs from two 
sources : from the succour and understanding of the 
widowed lady of the manor—‘‘ die Majorin "—and from 
the power of the love of the land. | 


These two motifs—the Woman and the Earth as the 
bringers of healing—run very strongly through recent 
German literature. In Sankt Blehk, by L. Tügel (with 
its sub-title, The Great Change), it is a woman who 
heals the conflict breaking out between peasant and 
Worker as a result of the great schemes of development 
which an ambitious member has forced upon a little 
community in the North of Germany. The very title 
of K. H. Waggerl's Mütter, proclaims its message. True, 
the tone here is far less solemn, even gay. It is pleasant, 
for example, to find such a sentence as this, on the birth 
of a son to the hero, Jacob: . .. den Männern, die 
doch das Pulver erfunden haben und sonst noch aller- 
hand, Maschinen zum Beispiel, um Dinge zu erzeugen, 
die der Herrgott selber mit der Hand machen müsste. 
Und dennoch: die Kunst aller Künste ist ihnen versagt, 
die wurde allein den Müttern eingegeben. Denn von 
dem wenigen, was die Vater dazutun ist weiter kein 
Aufhebens zu machen.““ But slyly gay as it is, the 
intention is plain and serious ; it has its counterpart in 
the political world in the official badges which the mother 
of three or more children may proudly wear. 

The other motif—the love of the land and its power 
for good—has been made the centre of such a mass of 
literature in the last decade that one can do little more 
than quote the most outstanding authors and their works. 


* , , these men, who of course have discovered gunpowder, 
and all sorts of other things, machines for example, to produce 
things which God Himself would have to make by hand. And 
yet, the art of all arts is denied them: that is given to the 
mothers alone. For the little that the fathers do in that matter 
—well, that's not worth writing home about. 
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Of these, by far the most popular is not a German at all, 
but the Norwegian, Knut Hamsun. His books—and in 
this connection above all Segen der Erde—have probably 
had more influence on German literature than the work 
of any foreigner since Scott. Of German authors and 
works may be mentioned Brot, by K. H. Waggerl: 
Winter and Baume in Wind, by Fr. Griese; Das ländliche 
Jahr, by Beno von Mechow. In the centre of this genre 
stands the figure of the peasant. The simplicity and 
ruggedness of peasant life is often well caught, and for 
us peasantless English readers especially interesting. 
Unfortunately, the tendency has been more and more 
away from the peasant as human being, and towards the 
peasant as type or symbol; a book that is praised as 
“timeless ” or universal often proves to be preten- 
tious and without life. 


The love of symbol is indeed a weakness (for those who 
like it, a strength) of modern German novel writing— 
has been, in fact, from Goethe's Wahlverwandtschaften 
onwards. In one of the most important books of after- 
War years, Artzt Gion, by H. Carossa, the symbolism 
threatens to squeeze the breath of life out of all the 
characters save the central one, the Doctor. The book 
is important from the social point of view in that it deals 
profoundly with the mental distress and sickness of the 
after-War generation. Here problems are faced which 
come closer to those which are considered the important 
ones in England, and this is refreshing ; for the criticism 
which the English reader will most emphatically have 
to make of modern German literature is its small range 
of problems and its standardized solutions. One can 
use the fashionable phrase a a literature of escape," but 
it is not truly appropriate, for the Germans are not so 
much shutting their eyes to the questions which concern 
our novelists so deeply (the infinitely varied and subtle 
problems of adjustment that the. individual has to 
face in questions of politics, marriage, family, &c., 
to-day), as overlooking them. The mood is heroic, 
epic. The novel is too analytical a form for the 
present. 

This explains the popularity of the works of H. F. 
Blunck, with their strong reminiscence of the Icelandic 
Sagas. It explains, too, the absence of the satire on 
social life, a form always popular in England and especi- 
ally so now through the work of E. Waugh, A. Mac- 
Donnell, and Eric Linklater. So gehen sie him, by Hanns 
Johst, gives, it is true, a vaguely amusing picture of the 
decline of the aristocracy in post-War years, (compare the 
picture of the decline of Viennese society given by Miss 
O'Shaughnessy in Viennese Medley)—he shows them 
dissolving, as it were, into words ; three-quarters of the 
book is dialogue. And those who wish to see the same 
process going on at the other end of the social scale, may 
read Der Bonze, by F. Riemkasten ; the power of the 
word both to call forth strength and to sow dissension 
is shown in the rise of the worker's son to the leadership 
of the workers' party. But, on the whole, German 
writers of to-day take their modern society too seriously 
or not seriously enough to wish to satirize it. 

This is not to say that there is no humour in the modern 
German novel. There is, of course; but of a particular 
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sort, which one can best characterize as genial.“ 
Figures of the type of Mr. Chips are very popular (this 
is translated under the title Leb’ wohl, alter Chips). An 
attractive counterpart is Hermann Hesse's Knulp, an 
easy-going soul who lets the others get on in life while 
he lives it. German sentimentality lends an ear very 
readily to stories of the little man," who comes up 
smiling through all sorts of adversities. The great 
success of Hans Fallada's Kleiner Mann, was mun? 
illustrates the fact. The particular note of German 
geniality is heard, too, in a form which is becoming 
increasingly popular now and even seems to be supplant- 
ing the peasant novel—that is, the Kleinstadtroman. 
The tone is easy-going, ample; the setting often the 
Rhineland, with its background of rising vine-slopes 
crowned by castle-ruins. Two leading modern authors 
have evoked the spirit of the Rhineland— Josef Ponten 
and Rudolf Binding. Ponten's Rheinisches Zu ischenspiel 
is, as the title indicates, a pause in the great movement 
of his novel-cycle Volk auf dem Wege. It can be read by 
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itself, however, and certainly gives one of the most lively 
pictures of a land which represents both in literature and 
in fact the essence of German Gastfreundlichkeit."' 

Rudolf Binding's note is more delicate. Indeed, in a 
charming novelle—Moselfahrt aus | Liebeskummer—he 
almost renounces the Rhine for the quieter, less immedi- 
ately impressive charms of the Mosel.. This feeling for 
landscape, for the subtle differences of outlook, speech 
and way of life between one district and its neighbour, 
is perhaps the most valuable thing that German has to 
offer English literature. Our distinctions between Scot, 
Yorkshire- and West-Countryman and so on are generally 
either too subtle or not subtle enough to be satisfactory. 
Some landscapes, it is true, have their classic interpreter ; 
but few have a tradition of literature behind them. In 
Germany almost every landscape and people has its 
classic and its tradition ; therein German literature has 
a fullness and a subtlety of which it can well be proud. 
How long this will last under the present relentless 
levelling out is another matter. 


VARIA 


The Bookseller recently suggested that the papers are 
cutting down book reviews. This does not apply to the 
Journal of Education which, on the contrary, is devoting 
more space to the review section. 

* * * 


Publishers Autumn Lists, although now somewhat 
belated, serve to remind readers of interesting new books. 
Thus BAsIL BrAckwELL's list includes the announcement 
of a boy's edition of Hakluyt's Voyages, a volume entitled 
Man the World Over, by C. C. Carter and H. C. Brentnall, 
which is described as a survey of the world, a little book on 
glovepuppetry for children, by D. P. Harding, and a 
collection of addresses on the teaching of history and other 
topics by C. H. K. Marten, vice-provost of Eton. 


* * * 


Continuing their series of books on English Public Schools, 
Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, Lro. announce in their Autumn 
List a volume on Mill Hill, by Norman G. Brett- James. 
Another feature is the Order of Merit series, a collection of 
biographies of the distinguished holders of this great 
honour ; the first six volumes announced are on J. M. Barrie, 
Sir Edward Elgar, Thomas Hardy, Lord Jellicoe, Lord 
Kelvin and Lord Roberts. 


* * * 


Historical studies are well represented in the Autumn 
List issued by the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. The 
third volume of Mr. Arthur Bryant's new life of Pepys is 
announced; Medieval Panorama, by Dr. G. G. Coulton, 
covers the period from the Norman conquest to the Reforma- 
tion, while later periods are represented by Foundations of 
British Foreign Policy and A Century of Diplomatic Blue 
Books, 1814-1914, by Profs. H. Temperley and Lillian M. 
Penson. Lord Stamp is editing a series on English Institu- 
tions, the first of which is G.P.O., by E. T. Crutchley. 


* * * 


The Autumn List of books from the CLARENDON PRESS 
and the OxroRD UNIVERSITY PREss is a substantial 
pamphlet of 72 pages. A new volume, The Age of Reform, 
1815-70, by E. L. Woodward, is being added to the Oxford 
History of England; Prof. G. H. Hardy has written An 
Introduction to the Theory of Numbers; and Prof. R. C. 
Tolman, of the California Institute of Technology, is 
contributing a work on the principles of statistical mechanics. 


Less specialized books are A Butterfly Book for the Pocket, 
by E. Sandars, and a volume on the Organization of Technical 
Schools, by A. R. Richardson. The Press announces the 
introduction of an instalment system of payment for 
purchases exceeding £3. 

* * * 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, LTD., have prepared a special 
list of their books for children ; three additions are being 
made to the series of Everyday Books by M. C. Carey, 
dealing with the fireman, the engine driver and the baker 
respectively. | 

* $ * 

According to the Autumn List prepared by MEssrs. 
W. HEFFER & Sons, LTD., Dr. M. L. Barker has prepared a 
German for Sixth-Form and Adult Beginners, which is 
described as an ‘Introduction to German Language, 
Literature and Landscape." A life of Pasteur for children, 
entitled The Microbe Man, by Eleanor Doorly, is also 
announced. 


As the result of the conference entitled Esperanto in 
Modern Life held in Paris in May, 1937, many steps for 
the encouragement of Esperanto have been taken in France. 
Examples are the weekly series of radio plays in that 
language from Paris PTT, and also the recently published 
permission to affix notices in French Post Offices announcing 
Esperanto Spoken where there is an Esperanto-speaking 
official. 

* * * 

Hispanic Week.—This five-day course held annually 
under the auspices of the Institute of Hispanic Studies will 
meet at the City of London College, Ropemaker Street, 
London, E.C., from January 2 to 6, 1939. Lectures will 
be given on Spanish Syntax by the Director of the Course, 
Prof. E. Allison Peers; on Humanism in Spain, by 
D. Clemente Hernando Balmori, and on the Evolution of 
Spanish Poetry, by D. Luis Meana, of the University of 
Manchester. Besides these courses, which will be delivered 
in Spanish, there will be five lectures in English and a com- 
posite course on present and future events in Spain. Daily 
periods of Spanish conversation in graded groups will also 
be arranged. Full particulars and forms of enrolment may 
be obtained from the Secretary, School of Spanish, The 
University, Liverpool. 
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THE EVACUATION OF SCHOOLS IN DANGER AREAS 


By COLONEL E. A. LOFTUS, O. B. E., T.D., D. I., M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of Barking Abbey School 


H EADS of schools in danger areas have recently 

passed through an unprecedented experience. 
For some years many of us conducting schools in such 
areas have been wondering what would happen to their 
establishments in the event of war. My school happens 
to be in one of the most dangerous parts of the metropolis, 
and my own mind has, naturally, been much exercised 
over this question. 

But the general unpreparedness of this country for war 
was disturbing, and the writer's attempts to ventilate 
the question of school evacuation, through the medium 
of the Press, received no encouragement. People could 
not be bothered to think about war, although to those of 
us reasonably versed in history, a conflagration seemed to 
be the only solution of the general unrest in Europe. 

So, let there be no mistake about it, parents and 
teachers were grateful when, as the tension became 
serious, it was found that a scheme had been prepared 
by the London County Council for the evacuation of 
school children in their area. 

Contiguous areas had, apparently, done nothing. 

So far as we were concerned, nothing was heard of this 
till September 26, when the crisis was at its height and 
I, for one, was feeling very uncomfortable. We had been 
warned that the next war would be launched in the 
shape of a tornado of bombs on great cities. The 
German Minister of Propaganda had boasted of the 
efficacy of this new way of putting an end to arguments. 
Had Germany felt strong enough, I do not doubt that 
the bombing of London might have taken place during 
the fateful week under consideration. What the sum 
effect would have been is incalculable but it is certain 
that there would have been an enormous loss of life 
among children. 

As stated above, on September 26 the writer was 
informed that his school could be included in the scheme 
drafted by the London County Council. 

On receipt of the instructions for evacuating the 
scholars I arranged to meet parents the following night, 
September 27, and the school hall was crowded with 
anxious fathers and mothers. I explained the scheme 
for evacuating those children whose parents desired to 
take advantage of it. I then invited questions. There 
were no questions concerning the acíual withdrawal of 
the pupils from the area, and I take my hat off to the 
drafters of the memorandum for an admirable piece of 
work in this respect. 

But I was for nearly an hour engaged in trying to 
answer questions pertinent to the situation, but not 
concerned with the actual process of evacuation. 

The following critical survey is not made in a carping 
spirit but merely to indicate the shortcomings of the 
scheme, in the hope that these may be remedied forth- 
with. We desire to be constructive, not destructive. 

First of all, the fact that there were so many reasonable 
questions proves that the scheme had been got out 


hurriedly during the scare. This sort of thing should not 
be necessary. 

We were told, in the scheme, that if an emergency 
occurred before we had been given the name of the 
station to which we were to proceed, head masters were 
to use their own discretion." This, I consider, is 
far too great a responsibility to place on the heads of 
schools. Imagine the confusion that would have ensued 
with some fifty or sixty harassed heads in our area 
trying to arrange with a couple of harassed station- 
masters for the evacuation of some 20,000 school 
children at almost a moment's notice—these children 
being outside the stations waiting to be entrained, with 
crowds of parents anxious to see them off. This might 
easily have led to panic. 

One provision was to the effect that younger children 
attending one school might proceed with older children 
of another school. That might seem desirable from the 
family point of view but from the school and organiza- 
tion point of view was most unsatisfactory. It might, 
however, have been satisfactory had arrangements been 
made earlier. It was the rush that made it unsatis- 
factory. Yet it seems to me that each child would be 
happier among his own comrades than with a sister or 
brother and among strangers. Furthermore, in the case 
of my own school, younger relatives of scholars had to 
bring their luggage for miles when, if they had been 
attached for evacuation to their own schools, this would 
have been unnecessary. I had to draw the line (thereby, 
I suppose, ''risking my arm ") at infants joining our 
party, for I foresaw the difficulties that would have to be 
faced after arrival at our destination in caring for these, 
both in the physical and in the educational spheres. It 
was decreed that adults, including of course parents, 
could be recruited into the party in the proportion of 
one to ten children. In our case, a number of mothers 
volunteered to fill these places. I could not agree to 
this. A school is a disciplined organization and one 
could not safely incorporate parents into one's school in 
such circumstances, helpful though most of these might 
be. If it were desirable to recruit more adults into the 
party, supply teachers (of whom there is usually a goodly 
number available) should be drafted into the paid 
service of the authority concerned for a specified period. 
In my own case, I was able to draft into the scheme old 
scholars home from college and the wives of married 
teachers. 

With reference to the teaching staff, we were informed 
that teachers were invited to co-operate in the scheme 
on a purely voluntary basis." Ishouldlike to know why ? 
Surely it should be a teacher's duty, on which his 
salary depended, that he or she should join in the 
scheme. According to this regulation a teacher might 
elect not to go with his school but remain at home, 
risk the bombs, and enjoy an unearned income. Teachers 
as a whole are much too loyal a body, however, to take 
advantage of the situation, but one can easily visualize 
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‘the embarrassment of a head who should, for some 
reason or other, find that a proportion, large or small, of 
his staff refused to move. If this is a matter concerning 
teachers’ agreements, the form of these should be 
amended. 

A minor point is that each child was to be labelled with 
the letters L. C. C.“ and the school number. This 
indicates that only elementary school children were in 
the minds of the drafters of the scheme. Secondary 
and private schools have no numbers. Furthermore, I 
submit it is rather stupid to label secondary and senior 
elementary school children. I could not imagine my 
prefects walking about with identity labels attached to 
their button-holes. 

The omission of secondary and private school children 
from the scheme caused me some perturbation. I had 
visits from a number of parents, whose children went to 
such schools, and who had no others attending the 
elementary schools. De jure, I had no sanction to allow 
this, but what could one do? So I accepted them. 
Some of these children were from boarding schools in 
the danger area and had been sent home—into another 
danger area ! 

Children were expected to take gas masks with them. 
In one area served by my school (not Barking or Ilford), 
children complained that they had waited as long as 
five hours at a time for masks at a distributing station 
without result. There appeared to be nothing but 
confusion in that area, and pupils turned up at school at 
all hours of the day, their excuse being that they had 
been trying to get their gas masks—and had failed. 
Such things should not be. They spell panic." But 
this delay has, of course, no connexion with the scheme 
under consideration. 

And now let us consider what was to happen when we 
arrived at our destination. 

My first question is to ask why heads were not informed 
of the proposed new domicile of their schools. Surely 
there was no need to keep this a secret. Potential 
enemies have not yet come to regard children as military 
objectives. I think the answer is that the authorities 
themselves did not know, as the scheme was so hurriedly 
drawn up during the emergency that arrangements under 
this head had not been completed. 

Obviously, each town in a danger area should be 
allotted by the Home Office, in consultation with the 
Board of Education and the County Council, an evacua- 
tion area. Early co-operation with the railways, &c., 
would enable a careful plan to be drawn up for systematic 
withdrawal without any of the confusion which must 
have ensued in this instance, e.g. head masters and 
head mistresses having to make their own arrangements 
if these had not been completed before a crisis arose. 
If heads knew the areas to which their schools would be 
evacuated they would be able, long beforehand, to visit 
them, create personal contacts in them, and organize for 
the continuance of school studies with the least possible 
dislocation. Parents also would be able, if they so 
desired, to make arrangements to go to the same area 
and thus be both comparatively safe and near their 
children. 
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Pupils were to be housed in billets or empty buildings 
and apology was made for the fact that they 
might have to put up with very rough and ready 
arrangements at first. There should be no need for 
such an apology. Good pre-organization would elimi- 
nate the bulk of such unhappy possibilities. A school is 
a place for formal education and if it is to be moved it is 
surely not too much to ask that arrangements shall be 
made in the district to which it is evacuated so that 
work shall be carried on with practically no break. We 
learned that we were to carry on our school work in 
mission halls, cinemas, empty houses, perhaps village 
churches "—all very vague and all left to chance. It 
seems desirable that when towns have been allotted their 
evacuation areas, each school in that town should be 
given a village to which it would be evacuated, and that 
the heads of schools should be encouraged to visit these 
villages, explore the existing facilities for absorbing 
their scholars (the billeting would not be their concern) 
and, if there were insufficient accommodation, report 
to their authority so that huts might be provided on an 
emergency arising. Huts could be erected in a day and 
could be ready by the time schools reached their 
destination. But a school, first without a domicile and 
secondly without equipment, is a harassing proposition 
to a head and the authorities should, further, provide for 
each school a lorry to carry books and stationery to the 
school's new home. 

The call on the services of doctors and nurses in 
danger areas would be great and probably it would be 
impossible to spare even a small quota of the medical 
staff of a town to accompany the children. I suggest 
this, too, should be organized now, during peace, and 
arrangements made for a doctor and a nurse to be 
attached to each large school, or group of small ones, 
so far as this is practicable. 

There are always hundreds of young doctors, about to 
start in practice or walking the hospitals, who would 
value this experience. Similarly, there are many 
trained nurses among married women who would, 
doubtless, be glad to volunteer for service with schools. 
Some would have children at school and could be eva- 
cuated with them. 

Surely it should be possible to bring about a complete 
organization to effect a systematically well-ordered and 
unhurried evacuation and to ensure that nothing be 
left to chance. But if this is to be done the organization 
must be completed in time of calm and heads must be 
taken into the confidence of the authorities concerned. 

I repeat that parents, scholars and teachers are all 
grateful for what was done—they are grateful that 
anything was done at all—and the object of this article 
is merely to direct attention to phases of the situation 
which appear to have escaped attention, or with which 
the drafters of the scheme had not time to cope. 


Northern Ireland.—4A new Bill is to be introduced to 
empower the Northern Parliament to make additional 
grants to the Queen's University, Magee College and the 
Armagh Observatory. A Bill is also on its way through the 
House to raise the school leaving age, but it has so many 
exceptions that evasion will be very easy. 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 
XV.—RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS : THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company's School 


N Y dear W., 

That great benefactor of the English- 
speaking peoples, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse (my blessings on 
his humorous pen) in the preface to one of his books 
said that among the temptations which authors and 
others who get into print should strive to resist are 
growing side-whiskers and writing articles on The 
Modern Girl (I am thankful to be able to say that I have 
never had side or other whiskers on my face or on my 
conscience. As for the modern girl, in contemplating 
sanguineous talons and other enormities I often have 
thoughts which do lie too deep for tears, but I leave them 
at that sub-lachrymal depth). If he were writing that 
preface now, I feel sure that he would add letters to 
the newspapers on The Crisis." Most people seem to 
have succumbed to that temptation. I will be an 
exception. I will only say that it is a great gratification 
to all head masters and ex-head masters that boys in 
school did not suffer to any appreciable extent from the 
worry and anxiety which we felt so intensely. I am 
informed that nearly all the boys who were to have been 
evacuated regarded it as a lark. O fortunati ! 

In my last letter I asked you what you thought of the 
three pronouncements on religious teaching in schools 
which I quoted, and I thank you for answering so fully 
and so frankly. You thank your stars that you are the 
head master of a day school and not of a boarding school. 
You maintain that whereas the head master of a board- 
ing school is for the greater part of the year in loco 
parentis, you as the head master of a day school are not. 
It is, you contend, the parents’ duty to see to the religious 
education of a boy attending your day school, and not 
yours. You are profoundly grateful that that duty does 
not devolve upon you, because as it is, the respon- 
sibilities which you cannot avoid are heavy enough. 
You are stoutly of opinion that you do enough by having 
morning prayers, by including Old Testament history 
and the teaching of Christ in your Scripture lessons, 
and by doing what you can to nourish the fine flower 
of Christian conduct.“ 

You presume that in schools which make a point of 
more extensive religious teaching those who give it 
have to deal with such questions as the Virgin birth, the 
miracles, the bodily resurrection, and generally whether 
the Gospels are inspired truth or fallible, man-made 
books," to use Hall Caine's phrase. They may even 
have to discuss whether St. Paul is referred to in Rud- 
yard Kipling's terrible verses : 


“ He that hath a Gospel 
Whereby Heaven is won 
(Carpenter or Cameleer 
Or Maya's dreaming son) 
Many swords shall pierce Him, 
 Mingling blood with gall, 
But His own Disciple 
Shall wound Him worst of all.“ 


If, you say, your presumption is correct, you are enor- 
mously relieved that it is not your duty to tackle such 
difficulties with boys. 

You agree entirely, too, that there are head masters 
and others who are sincerely keen on religious teaching 
and yet only do harm to the cause which they have at 
heart. In this connection you quote that sledge- hammer 
line of Lucretius : 


“ Tantum religio botiut suddere malorum "' 


and say that you have tried to write hexameters about 
the religio taught by such teachers, but have failed 
because the genitive plural of ludi magister cannot be 
fitted into the metre. 

You, in your turn, ask me a question, and I will 
answer it as frankly as you have answered mine. What 
do I think of the change in the conditions under which the 
School Certificate can be obtained? Not much. I 
have been called and shall no doubt again be called 
fossilised, reactionary, obscuratent and the like, but I 
do not care. I have even been compared to Prof. de 
Morgan, who, when asked what church he belonged to, 
replied, '' I belong to a church out of which there is no 
salvation and of which I am the only member." Even 
that comparison has failed to make me pronounce the 
fashionable shibboleth right. 

The root idea of the changes seems to me to be that if 
a boy does not like a subject he not only need not do it, 
but that it does him mental harm to be forced to do it. 
I call this a pernicious, not to say, wicked idea. I 
believe, on the contrary, that if a boy dislikes a subject 
in the school curriculum (it would not be there if there 
were not a very sound reason for its inclusion) that is 
all the more reason why he should be made to study it. 
Ought not school life to be a preparation for life after 
school ? You are bound to say “ Yes." Very well, 
then, has not every one in adult life to do any number of 
things which he cordially dislikes? Again, you are 
bound to answer Yes." Very well, then, why soften 
the boy's fibre and make him unfit to tackle the stern 
realities of life by letting him do at school only what he 
likes to do? No wonder that those who have had such a 
school life join the organized forces of irrational dis- 
content. I would lay it down that there ought to be in 
every boy’s curriculum at least one subject which he 
thoroughly dislikes. In after life he will be very grateful 
that he was compelled to study it. That certainly is my 
own experience. At my old school, there was none of 
this silly modern nonsense about self-determination. 
Those who ran my old school held the now unfashionable 
belief that they, having mature minds and experience 
of the realities of life, knew better than immature and 
often lazy boys what was good for them—for the boys, I 
mean. So they made me, much against my will, learn 
some mathematics. I am now very glad they did. 

And should not every boy learn to use the English 
language competently, know some language other than 
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his own, know some mathematics and some science ? 
That was what the group system was intended to ensure, 
and in my opinion it is a pity that the changes now made 
no longer ensure this. Boys can now obtain the School 
Certificate with weird combinations of subjects. The 
School Certificate had gained a valuable place in the 
estimation of employers, second, and rightly second to 
Matriculation (or Matriculation exemption). It will 
lose that position now. 

In my next letter—this is already too long—I will 
endeavour to remove the '' nigritudinous layers " with 
which the character of Matriculation has been blackened 
(I wish I could claim the phrase nigritudinous layers 
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asmy own. Bythe way, you asa connoisseur of phrases, 
will like the phrase ''aneurismatic policy of the 
Board of Education, coined by that master of trenchant 
English, Sir Percival Sharp.). 

After discussing religious education as you have done, 
I hope the following story will not jar on you. A preacher 
said, It used to be said that the way to Hell is paved 
with good intentions, but nowadays it is paved with 
wine, women and motor-cars." Voice from the audience, 
Then the sting of death is past.“ 


Yours ever, 


W. J. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TYPES OF PUPILS 


Dr. Alington, who retired from the head mastership of 
Eton in 1933, has been re-asserting the old truth that 
boys and girls can be divided roughly into two classes, 
the literary and the scientific. To compel both of these, 
after the age of 14, to study the same curriculum is a 
waste of time and energy for both teachers and pupils. 
The only compulsory subjects should be English and 
arithmetic. The literary boy would then concentrate 
on classics and modern languages, and later specialize 
on one of these two, while the scientific boy would give 
most of his time to mathematics and science with, 
perhaps, enough French and German to be able to read 
scientific books in those languages. This plan would 
undoubtedly tend to ease friction in many a class-room. 
But for the reform to be inaugurated it is necessary for 
the present scheme of the School Certificate to beradically 
changed. The number of papers to be taken might 
still remain the same, but each candidate should be 
allowed to choose what subjects he pleased, provided he 
took the English paper and a qualifying one in arithmetic. 
Every teacher would enjoy the absence from his class- 
room of the hopeless pupils who only serve to retard the 
progress of the rest of his form. Whereas the boys 


A Survey of Children's Reading.—An interesting 

survey of Children's Reading has been published by the 
Sheffield City Libraries Committee. It consists of a numerical 
analysis by age of readers and type of books with detailed 
statistics of the kinds of fiction and non-fiction borrowed 
by boys and by girls. The general impression gained from 
the statistics is that children, probably even more than 
adults, prefer to make their own choice of books. ]t is 
surprising to find that for every 2,090 books read through 
by children, only 551 are not finished. Asa rule, the reasons 
for liking or disliking books were not easily elucidated 
probably purposive reading is not common among 
children. More girls use the libraries than boys (1,644 
compared with 1,046) while the majority of the readers are 
found between the ages of 10 and 12. 


* * * 


The Middlesex School dGazette.—The Middlesex 
Education Committees' School Gazette for October is a 
useful reminder of the varied educational work carried on 
by a progressive local authority. Descriptions of the 
openings of two of the many new schools built in the countv 
are followed by a narrative of a secondary schoolboys' 


would escape the tedium of struggling with subjects in 
which they have no kind of interest. The number of 
pupils who are equally deficient in all subjects is very 
small, and they are speedily superannuated and take 
refuge in private tuition. 

EDUCATIONIST. 


THE SENTIMENTAL USHER 


With reference to the comment in the October issue, 
p. 642, on Roscoe v. Chips, it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Roscoe's article in The Schoolmaster of September 1 
was ably answered in that paper of September 15, where 
it received a much-needed corrective which is being 
continued. 

Quite apart from the good or bad taste of Mr. Roscoe's 
attack—and really one wonders if he has ever read the 
book through—it is permissible to suggest that his own 
criticism is self-condemnatory. For, he says, and within 
the same ten lines, that the teachers’ work is exacting, 
and to the zealous 1t ts absorbing 1n its interest and 1n the 
constant variety of human contacts which it involves. 
Then he goes on to complain that Mr. Chips had no 
outside interests. DOMINIE. 


cruise on the S.S. Dilwara and articles on such diverse topics 
as the care of school grounds and gardens, Australian films, 
welding, and the British Ship Adoption Society. Each 
number of this excellent little magazine has always included 
an article on local history ; this month it is on Edmonton 
Past and Present. The county architects are to be con- 
gratulated on the photographs of the new Council Schools 
at Hayes and Wembley; here is modern school archi- 
tecture not only most efficient but also comely : incidentally 
the Wembley school is the fifth to be opened this year in the 
Borough, and this fact is one measure of the magnitude of the 
Committee's work. 
* * * 


School Drama. Number 3 (price 1s.) of School Drama, 
a magazine devoted to drama in schools and in boys' and 
girls’ clubs has just come to hand. This quarterly should 
fulfil a need in advising members on technical problems of 
stage production and in guiding readers to plays suitable 
for performance. Every one who knows the value of drama 
in education will wish it well. There are some excellent 
illustrations of state settings. Copies can be obtained from 
the College Magazine Service, 60 Worship Street, E. C. 2. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


Mr. W. F. OAKESHOTT, assistant master at Winchester 
College, succeeds Mr. J. Bell as High Master of 
St. Paul’s. Mr. Oakeshott was educated at Tonbridge 
School and Balliol College, Oxford. He graduated with 
first classes in Hons. Classical Mods. and Lit.Hum. 
His teaching experience includes one year at Bec School, 
London, S.W., six years at Merchant Taylors’, London, 
E.C., and five years at Winchester College. He is the 
author of Commerce and Soctety—a history of commerce 
from the early ages, and has given considerable attention 
to the unemployment problem. He was granted a year's 
leave of absence at Winchester in order to serve on a 
committee dealing with unemployment in the special 


areas. 
* * * 


Mr. J. R. KINSMAN, well-known authority on corre- 
spondence schools, left on October 14 by air for Australia, 
on the final stages of a 45,000 mile business journey, most 
of which has been carried out by air. Mr. Kinsman, who 
is managing director of the Australian firm of Hemingway 
and Robertson, will, when he reaches home, have 
travelled a distance nearly equivalent to twice round the 
world. Having visited nearly every capital city in 
Europe by air, Mr. Kinsman will travel by way of the 
Riviera to Italy, where he will pick up an Imperial 
Airways flying-boat from Rome, which will take him to 
Durban. Staying two days in Johannesburg and Cape 
Town, he will return by Imperial air-liner from Durban 
to Egypt, whence he will fly by easy stages to Palestine, 
Tiberias, Gwalior, Delhi, Calcutta, Singapore, Batavia, 
and so on to Brisbane. Reaching Brisbane on Novem- 
ber 29, he will continue his journey overland, via Sydney, 
to Melbourne. 

* * * 

MR. JOHN SARGENT, Director of Education for Essex, 
is leaving for India where he will act as Commissioner 
for Education to advise the Government on educational 
policy. The appointment is a recognition of Mr. Sargent’s 
achievements as an administrator, not least in Essex, 
where, during the last seven years, he has fostered 
notable developments in technical education, of which 
the fine new college at Dagenham is the best known. 
A scholar of St. Paul's and Oriel, Mr. Sargent had a 
wide experience of administration in Birmingham and 
Southend before taking office in Essex. He was the 
President of Section L of the British Association at the 
Cambridge Meetings in August, when he delivered a 
notable address on Some Aspects of Educational 
Administration. 

* * 

MR. L. E. BurGEss, Director of Education for Burton- 
on-Trent, has retired after twenty-two years' service at 
Burton, following previous experience at Cardiff. He 
will be succeeded by Mr. A. H. Blake, who has for the 
last four years been Assistant Director of Education for 
Derby. 

* * * 

MR. A. M. WALMSLEY has been appointed Chairman 
of the I. A. A. M. for 1939. Mr. Walmsley, who was 
educated at Pocklington School and Jesus College, 
Oxford, is the senior English master at Northampton 
School. He has held various offices in the I.A.A.M., 
including the chairmanship of its Education Committee 
and School Library Committee, and he also represents 


the Association on the Education Committee of the 
League of Nations Union. Like his predecessor, 
Major L. E. Littlewood, M.C., he was an artillery officer 
during the War. 

* * 

Miss ELLEN C. WALLER, who has been Head Mistress 
of The Mount, the well-known Quaker Girls' School at 
York, for the past twelve years, has asked the School 
Committee to accept her resignation as from the end of 
the Summer Term, 1939. Miss Waller was educated at 
Westfield College, London University, and graduated 
with B.A. Honours in Classics, 1908. After experience 
as assistant mistress in Harrogate and Birmingham, and 
as Head Mistress of Saltburn High School from 1921, 
she accepted office at The Mount in 1926. 


* * * 


A TRIBUTE to the late Mr. F. J. Gould, who had often 
contributed to our columns and who died last April, 
at the age of 82, has been published by Dr. F. H. 
Hayward, one of his lifelong friends. It is a reprint of 
the farewell address delivered at the Golders Green 
Crematorium on April 11, by Dr. Hayward, who speaks 
with admiration of Mr. Gould’s disinterested labours on 
behalf of moral education and of his claims for a sense of 
synthesis in education, of historical continuity regarded 
with a fusion of feeling and reason. 

* * $ 

Mr. Maurice Harrison, Director of Education for 
Mansfield, has been appointed in a similar capacity at 
Oldham. Mr. Harrison has previously had adminis- 
trative experience at Barking and under the West Riding 
County Council. 

* * 

Mr. KENNETH Linpsay, M.C., M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, has appointed 
Mr. R. N. Heaton to be his Private Secretary. 


ONLOOKER. 


In the Montessori Training Centre recently estab- 
lished by Dr. Maria Montessori and Mr. Mario M. Montessori 
in Laren (Holland) a training course in Child Education was 
inaugurated on September 21. This two years’ course was 
instituted in collaboration with two Dutch training colleges 
whose pupils will study under Dr. Montessori's personal 
direction during five months of each year of training. 
Courses will be given annually at this centre. 

* * k 


Exhibition of Scottish Art, 1939.—In connexion with 
the Exhibition of Scottish Art which will be held at the 
Royal Academy commencing on January 6, 1939, a panel 
of lecturers has been formed, which includes Mr. Anthony 
Bertram, Miss Mary Chamot, Mr. Stewart Dick, Mr. John F. 
Doubleday, Mr. R. Gleadowe, Miss Beatrice Goldsmid, 
Mr. Raymond Henniker-Heaton, Miss Helen Lowenthal, 
Mr. A. E. Haswell Miller, Mr. F. Gordon Roe, Mr. Horace 
Shipp, the Hon. Eric Underwood and Mr. R. H. Wilenski. 
These lecturers are prepared to speak on Scottish art and 
the traditions of Scotland’s national life to clubs, institutes, 
schools and societies. The Secretary of the Lecture Com- 
mittee will be glad to answer any enquiries as to dates and 
fees which may be addressed to him at the Royal Academy. 
Specially reduced daily admissions to the Exhibition are 
arranged for members of schools, clubs and institutes, and 
special excursion facilities are provided by the railway 
companies. 
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European History 


Methuen’s History of Europe in eight volumes is gradually nearing completion. The last 

to be published was Professor PREVITE-ORTON’S History of Europe, 1198-1378. Z. N. 

BROOKE’S History of Europe, 911-1198 is published on November 3rd. No school library 

should be without these standard volumes, 16s. net each. Already published, five volumes 
covering 1198 to 1610 and 1715 to 1814. 


Test Examination Papers 


There are now twenty-seven books in this useful series. Recently published additions are 

Post Matriculation Chemistry Test Papers, by J. MORRIS, rs. 6d. ; Higher Certificate 

Biology Test Papers, by K. G. FOOTT, Is. 6d. ; Higher Certificate English Test Papers, 

by J. M. EVANS, 1s. gd. ; General Knowledge Test Papers, by R. D. WORMALD, 1s. 6d. 

Another useful and really original book is R. SWANN’S Test Questions for the School 
Library, 1s. 6d. 


School Certificate French Composition 


By C. E. STOCKTON, Senior Modern Languages Master, Bedford School. This book has 

been compiled to help students under the new certificate conditions. It contains 100 passages, 

a short grammatical introduction and a vocabulary, 2s. By the same author, School 
Certificate German Composition, 2s. 6d. 


Methuen's English Classics 


Recent additions to this series include Gray, Collins and their Circle, edited by W. T. 

WILLIAMS and G. H. VALLINS. Selections from Wordsworth, edited by Professor 

B. IFOR EVANS. Selections from White’s Natural History of Selbourne, edited by 

W. T. WILLIAMS and G. H. VALLINS, each 2s. 3d., and Victorian Narrative Poems, 
edited by C. M. DYSON, 2s. 


The Architecture of the Sentence 


By H. A. TREBLE and G. H. VALLINS. The aim of these two little books is to state and 
exemplify in the shortest and most lucid form the general principles of sentence construction. 
In two parts. Fcap. 8vo, each, rs. 3d. 


METHUEN, 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The prize for the October Competition is awarded to 
D. H. W.,“ proxime accessit, " V. N.“ 


The winner of the July Competition was Mr. A. J. 
Ovey, 23 Woodnook Road, S. W. 16, and the September 
Competition was won by Mr. T. S. Morton, M.A., 
Dilston, Christchurch Crescent, Radlett, Herts. 

" Hesperus," on whom the prize for the June Com- 
petition devolved, has not yet sent us his name and 
address. 

We classify the forty-five versions received as follows : 


Class I (a) D. H. W., V. N., Petit Chose, Brive, Strephon, 
Memus. 
(b Ex Or, Mal Eclos, Galgacus, Pharma, G. D., 
Superannuated, J. E. M., Chauve-Souris, 
Pluto, H. S. W., Trina, Silsden, Urbanus, 
Convention, Als Ob, Athalie, E. P. 
Class II (a) Bésigue, Numéro,  Brightonian, Martin, 
H. M. P., Fidelis, Bubenberg, Woodlea, 
G. E. E., G. E. M., Boo-ie, B. B., Auburn, 
Trinculo, Old Trident. 
(b Espérance, Mesh, R. E., Obolus, Onyx, Lee 
Anderson, W. A. C. 


PASSAGE FROM AN ARTICLE IN Les Nouvelles Littéraires 
(JULY 16, 1938) 


L'amour de la tradition implique l'habitude du con- 
formisme, mais on risquerait fort de ne rien comprendre 
à l'àme britannique, si l'on oubliait, ne füt-ce que momen- 
tanément, qu'un Anglais ne se conforme précisément qu'à 
une coutume, à une habitude collective qui est aussi la sienne, 
et non pas à une régle imposée du dehors ni méme à une 
formule que lui dicterait clairement sa propre raison. 
. L'impératif catégorique n'est pas une notion anglaise, et 
faire son devoir, pour un Anglais, est autre chose que 
d'obéir à un commandement. Entre la discipline anglo- 
saxonne et la réglementation prussienne il y a toute la 
différence qui sépare l'équipe du régiment et le manoir 
familial de la caserne. Toutes les salles à manger anglaises 
se ressemblent et on y díne partout à la méme heure, mais ce 
n'est pas parce qu'un délégué de l'Etat ou une commission 
savante ont choisi l'heure et fixé la forme de la table et la 
couleur des papiers peints. L’uniformité relative de la 
vie et des moeurs anglaises s'explique non par une contrainte 
ni méme par une obligation librement consentie, mais par 
la similitude innée des goüts et des besoins dont on ne se 
rend méme pas compte, bien loin de vouloir la mettre en 
formules. L'Angleterre est le seul pays européen qui ne 
posséde ni Constitution écrite, ni code pénal, ni code civil, 
ni réglementation écrite du procés civil ou criminel. Le 
droit anglais est une coutume, une tradition vivante qui, 
elle aussi, est toujours préservée tout en changeant toujours, 


TRANSLATED BY “ D. H. W.” 


Love of tradition involves the habit of conforming, but a 
great risk would be run of understanding nothing of the 
British mind, were it forgotten, even for a moment, that an 
Englishman only conforms in fact to a custom, to a collective 
habit which is at the same time his own, and not to a rule 
enforced by some outside authority nor evcn to a prescrip- 
tion dictated clearly to him by his own judgment. The 
categorical imperative is not an English idea, and to an 
Englishman, doing his duty is a different matter from obey- 
ing a command. Anglo-Saxon discipline and Prussian 
regulation are as far removed from one another as the team 
is from the regiment, and the family mansion from the 
barracks. All English dining-rooms are alike and through- 
out the country, dinner takes place at the same time, not, 
however, because some State delegate or learned commission 


has appointed the time and specified the shape of the table 
and the colour of the wall-paper. The comparative uni- 
formity in English life and manners is accounted for not 
by compulsion, nor even by an obligation freely assumed, 
but by the inborn similarity of tastes and needs, a simi- 
larity which people do not even realize, much less wish to 
reduce to formulas. England is the only European country 
which has no written constitution, no penal code, no civil 
code, no written regulations for legal procedure, civil or 
criminal. English law is a custom, a living tradition ; and 
it too, while continually changing, is constantly preserved. 


One relative clause gave most people more trouble 
than all the rest of the piece. It was the one beginning 
qui sépare l'équipe du régiment. . . . At a glance it 
looked as though l'équipe du régiment and le manoir 
familial de la caserne were two contrasted phrases 
Many and ingenious were the attempts to make sense 
of the sentence on this basis. But although in English 
we talk, rather loosely, of separating something and 
something, the more correct and logical Frenchman 
sépare quelquechose DE quelquechose. This being realized, 
daylight breaks; there are two separations : équipe from 
régiment and manoir familial from caserne. The fifteen 
or so entrants, out of forty-five, who refused the bait 
are to be congratulated. The rest had perforce to be 
consigned to Class II, except for the last nine in Class I, 
promoted in recognition of their otherwise almost 
faultless translations. 

The three leading entries were all exceedingly good. 
D. H. W.“ might more fittingly have put ssnplies 
instead of involves in the first sentence, but on the other 
hand “ V. N's uniformity for réglementation (prussienne) 
failed to express the element of compulsion in a word 
which is important for the understanding of the context. 
Petit Chose had two or three minor defects of style, 
including the use of they for on in on ne se rend méme pas 
compte, without any antecedent noun. On such fine 
points do we have to decide our final choice of the prize- 
winner, but we think readers will agree that the version 
by D. H. W. is a distinguished one. Brive's was 
almost equally so, except that he recast the first sentence. 
from qu un Anglais ne se conforme to the end, in such a 
way as to lose the contrast between coutume and régle 
—forcibly expressed in’ the French—and to throw the 
emphasis instead on qui est aussi la sienne. The writer 
does not intend to emphasize particularly that an 
Englishman conforms only to customs which are his 
own, as against other customs. Strephon and 
Memus, like a good many others, made préctsément 
go closely with se conforme— conforms faithfully, conforms 
punctiliously, whereas it must be rendered as modifying 
the whole sentence, as by '' V. N." (properly speaking). 
Petit Chose (really), Ex Or (actually), H. S. W. 
(as a matter of fact), Trina (strictly speaking). Ex 
Or " ought to have been in Class I (a), but went out of 
his way to translate vie ef moeurs by principles and 
practice and salles à manger by dining-halls. 

Other errors included: arrangement or appointments 
of the table, instead of shape; right instead of law for 
droit, law instead of trial for procès (proceedings); and, 
rather curiously, observed instead of preserved. Nearly 
everybody recognized Kant’s Categorical Imperative, but 
several did not know the meaning of papiers peints ; the 
favourite guess was coloured paper serviettes. 

(Continued on page 692) 
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It is unfortunate that the difficulty of the Entre la 
discipline . . . sentence was increased by the fact that 
some competitors’ dictionaries did not explain éqwipe. 
The original meaning of the word is a gang of workmen, 
but a glance at the sporting page of a French newspaper 
will disclose its most common present-day use—équtpe 
de football, &c. 

H. M. P." and B. B." avoided the main stumbling- 
block, but the former apparently read qui for que in 
que lui dicterait sa propre raison, rendering it by plainly 
suggesting its own reasonableness ; while B. B." gave 
us, in addition to other points open to criticism, 
regulations based on civil or criminal proceedings. 

Manoir was rather a puzzle. Literally it means 
manor-house, but it is often used semi-facetiously of any 
dwelling, so something like family abode might serve for 
manoir familial. Formule, which occurs twice in the 
passage, also gave some trouble. Our own choice 
would perhaps have been principle, which could have been 
used in both contexts. Littré gives confession de foi as 
one meaning of the word. 

The absence of a Class III is intended to indicate that 
all competitors this month put up quite a creditable 
performance; even those who occupy the last places 
have no cause to feel discouraged. 


Ex Or" writes defending himself against our sug- 
gestion that there was a howler ” in his German prose 
translation. While we very readily believe that he quite 
understood the grammatical structure of the sentence 
concerned, we feel that he was ill-advised to translate 
it so very freely in the attempt to provide a substitute 
for a pun which Goethe may have intended but in our 
view probably did not. And in reply to H. S. W.'s" 
comment on the same competition, we can only say 
that Goethe's punctuation, in these early letters, was 
somewhat eccentric. The capital letter after the semi- 
colon is to be noted. 

We are sorry that Mousmée," owing to a new occu- 
pation, may not have time to contribute to our com- 
petitions, which she says she has found interesting and 
helpful. Curiously enough, our post this month also 
contains a letter from '' Chauve-Souris," an old friend, 
who tells us that she hopes to be competing regularly 
again after an interval caused by a new job, with its 
attendant worries." We bid her welcome, and we hope 
before long to welcome back ‘‘ Mousmée”’ likewise 
—perhaps meanwhile she will manage after all to send 
in an occasional entry. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English verse of the following poem by Rainer 
Maria Rilke. 


VOLKSWEISE 


Mich rührt so sehr 

bóhmischen Volkes Weise, 
schleicht sie ins Herz sich leise, 
macht sie es schwer. 


Wenn ein Kind sacht 

singt beim Kartoffeljaten, 
klingt dir sein Lied im spáten 
Traum noch der Nacht. 
Magst du auch sein 

weit über Land gefahren, 
fallt es dir doch nach Jahren 
stets wieder ein. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
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awarded the second place, will be required to send reai 
names for publication 1f necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must te 
accompanted by the coupon printed on page 678, must reach 
the office by the first post on Dec. 1, 1938, addresses, 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


OCTOBER, i938 


The essays for this competition fell far below the 
October average in number but not in quality. The 
circumstances in which they were written was quite 
enough to account for their paucity : the awful uncertain- 
ties of September deeply affected all classes of the 
community, school children included. Amongst candi- 
dates courageous enough to think of essays and competi- 
tion at such a time there was a very fair standard oí 
good work ; and the Editors of The Journal of Education, 
cognisant of this, decided to award the usual prizes, one 
for Juniors and one for Seniors. 

Two of the Juniors wrote on the Royal visit to the 
Glasgow Exhibition and the launching of the Queen 
Elizabeth." In spite of some mistakes as to facts, the 
work was satisfactory. The prize-winner chose a subject 
that provided more scope for observation and the plav 
of fancy ; and in “ A walk in autumn," took advantage 
of these. She was Frances O'Haire, and her work was 
well up to the prize standard. 

Two Seniors were in close competition for the prize 
in that section: Cicely Hastings and Patricia Kiernan. 
The former selected this verse as a motto for her essay : 

It walks on the water and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills.“ 


That was a breeze of wind that, beginning in Malaysia 
crossed land and sea to Somersetshire, varying in force 
on the land and water it traversed. This happy idea 
provided much scope for the ingenious exercise of the 
imagination, and gave opportunities for contrasts in 
description. Her rival's essay dealt charmingly on the 
interests of the old French town of Bayeux. Both were 
good essays, but Cicely Hastings' work was on the whole 
superior and gained the Senior prize. 

The essays were classed as follows : 


JUNIORS 

CLASS A.—Prize: Frances O'Haire, Notre Dame 
High School, Glasgow. 

Crass B (in alphabetical order): Edith Lyons and 

Mary Quinn, both of Notre Dame High School, Glasgow. 


SENIORS 

Crass A.—Prize: Cicely Hastings, St. Mary's Priory, 
Princethorpe, Rugby. 

(In alphabetical order): Elsie M. Coombes, Waltham- 
stowe Hall, Sevenoaks; Betty Enever, St. Dominic's 
School, Harrow-on-the-Hill ; Patricia Kiernan, Notre 
Dame High School, Glasgow; Joan Lavery, Notre 
Dame High School, Glasgow. 

Crass B (in alphabetical order): Philippa Horsfield. 
St. Mary's Priory, Princethorpe, Rugby; Maureen 
Johnson, Notre Dame High School, Glasgow. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Grants for Reorganization.—The Board of Education’s 
Circular (No. 1464) announces an extension of the period 
during which the special 80 per cent grant for capital 
expenditure on the reorganization and development of 
elementary education is valid. The final date for the special 
grant is to be December, 1943, instead of December 3, 
1940, as originally fixed, but authorities desiring to take 
advantage of the extended period must provide evidence of 
definite progress in reorganization. Apparently, the Board 
is impressed by the act that reorganization has been back- 
ward in rural areas, where only 38 per cent of the children 
are in reorganized schools compared with 77 per cent in 
urban areas. Doubtless, too, the increase in the price of 
materials and the demands of industry and rearmament 
have hindered progress in the rebuilding and extension of 
existing schools as much as in the provision of new premises. 
It is to be hoped that the extension of the time limit for the 
special grant will not be made an excuse for inaction by 
backward authorities: as Lord Stanhope reminded us 
recently, it had been anticipated that the work of reorgani- 
zation would have been completed by September, 1939, 
when the school age is to be raised everywhere. 


* * * 


A List of Books on Domestic Subjects.—The School 
Library Association has given evidence of vitality and a 
progressive outlook since its formation in 1936 and the 
admirable series of book-lists that it has produced in co- 
operation with the subject associations have been of the 
greatest value to school librarians. The latest list—a list 
of books on Domestic Subjects suitable for School Libraries 
has been published in co-operation with the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects. Carefully classified and 
fully annotated, it deals with every phase of domestic 
science from nutrition and cookery to laundry work and 
interior decoration. We particularly noticed the useful 
selection of books suitable for staff reading. The book list, 
price 7d., post free, may be obtained from the Secretary 
of either Association (Gordon House, Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1), and should be on order for the library of every 
girls' school or mixed school. 3 


New Students’ Club.—Beside the British Museum, at 
101 Great Russell Street, W.C., the University Labour Club 
has opened premises. They are over The Cheddar Roast, 
restaurant, celebrated among connoisseurs for its many 
varied cheeses and fine cooking. We are building up a 
library of reference books on subjects valuable to students 
past and present,’’ says Secretary Hugh Falkner. '' Journals 
and magazines from abroad and unobtainable from most 
newsagents, will be one of our specialities. But our library 
will not compete with the British Museum Reading Room. 
On the contrary, members will find the museum a useful 
annexe. Our library is designed as a quiet room where one 
can sit and think great thoughts—or just sit." The club 
room, decorated by Charlie Rowe—whose stands and murals 
have been a prominent feature of every Radiolympia—are 
ideal for the social activities of the U.L.C. They represent 
the history of Britain and the growth of Labour ideals. 
Discussions on social and political problems, lectures and 
debates will form part of the club’s activities. There is a 
lounge and a bar complete with amenities. Here men and 
women of different views can play games or sit and talk 
and learn together in an atmosphere of progressive scholar- 
ship. 

* * * 

The Dramatic Art.—Many readers will be interested 
in the announcement that a New Year Vacation Course of 
the Art of Acting and Dramatic Production, organized by 
the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, will be held at the 


Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from December 30 to 
January 8. This Course will include a thoroughly practical 
and individual training in every branch of play production 
and stage technique. Acting parts are guaranteed to every 
member, if desired, and public performances are given at 
the close of the Course. The value of these may be gauged 
from the fact that a very large number of professional 
successes have been gained by members during the past 
years and members trained at the drama courses organized 
by Citizen House are now included in some of the best 
known West-end actors and producers. The plays put into 
rehearsal will include Shakespearean, Eighteenth-century 
and every type of modern drama, including poetic drama, 
impressionist plays and phantasy, also plays especially 
suitable for schools and communities, so that every member 
obtains as wide a knowledge as possible of every form of 
production. The schools organized by Citizen House in 
Bath and London are the only courses in the country in 
which every detail of the work is undertaken in actual 
theatres, and consequently they are of the most practical 
and helpful nature. The Course will be limited to some 
fifty men and women in order that the maximum persona 
tuition may be given. The fee for the Course, two and 
a half guineas, together with a booking fee of half a guinea 
for membership. Application should be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. Readers who 
are not free to join the course, are invited to attend, as guests. 
the final performances of plays at the Everyman Theatre, to 
be given by the members of the New Year School on Sunday, 
January 8, 1939, at 2.30 p.m. Frequently these plays prove 
of the utmost service, since they are ones that can readily 
be adapted for school presentations. 
* * * 


Physical Education © Courses.—The Ling Physical 
Education Association has published a pamphlet which 
meets a long-felt need among those who wish to adopt the 
profession of physical training. This pamphlet, Tk 
Physical Training Colleges and Courses for Women, gives 
lists of the three-year, one-year and shorter training course 
at the Physical Training Colleges, with details as to the 
fees, scholarships and bursaries available, the length of 
training necessary to obtain the diploma in the theory and 
practice of physical education of the University of London, 
and the posts open to students after training. Part of the 
pamphlet is devoted to the training in leadership organized 
by the Central Council of Recreative Physical Training, the 
Ling Physical Education, Association, the National Council 
of Girls" Clubs, and the Physical Training Colleges which 
hold special courses in recreative physical training. The 
preface by Miss C. M. Read, of the Bedford Physical Training 
College, President of the Ling Physical Education Ass 
ciation, gives an account of the training in the physic! 
training colleges, with a strong recommendation on behali 
of the three-year training ; it includes also a brief history 
of the Ling P.E. Association and its work in this country. 


Approved Courses for Teachers.—The Board of 
Education has announced in List 178 (October, 1938) the 
approved Term Courses for serving teachers which will be 
held in accordance with the terms of Circular 1453 during 
the Spring Term, 1939. These courses were institut 
primarily to enable serving teachers to extend their know- 
ledge of certain subjects, particularly practical subjects 
which now form part of the curriculum of reorganized public 
elementary schools. During 1937-8 more than 79 
teachers attended these courses, and, with the addition dí 
new courses to the List, the Board hopes that still more 
teachers will be encouraged to take advantage of this mean 
of extending and refreshing their knowledge in subjects fof 
which they have a special aptitude. 
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* 
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* 
GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN 


EDUCATION 
b 
W. J. McCALLISTER 
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A history of the theories of education held at 
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A criti interpretation of educational 
theory from Plato and Aristotle to Montessori 


and Dewey. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
A New Life 
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Lockhart's Biography 


by 
SIR HERBERT GRIERSON 
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The Schools and Air-Raid Precautions 


No one who lived through the last week of September, 
1938, is likely to forget the alternating moods of uncer- 
tainty, hope, depression and gladness mingled with 
uneasiness which affected the entire Nation. The world 
was brought to the brink of war and miraculously 
escaped. And now that the first feelings of immense 
relief have passed, there is a general stocktaking which 
extends not only through matters of national policy 
but also explores the ways in which the crisis was met. 

The schools were for the first time in history imme- 
diately involved in preparations for war, and the time is 
opportune for a consideration of the way in which they 
met the crisis. In the very forefront of the national 
measures to meet the emergency came the measures to 
safeguard the nation’s school children. The scheme for 
the evacuation of London schools became a matter of 
the highest importance. The tributes that have since 
been paid to the London teachers for their zeal and 
readiness to carry through that scheme successfully have 
been many and sincere. And now that the crisis is 
receding into history it is necessary to consider whether 
the precautions planned for the safety of the schools were 
both sound and sufficient. 

On the whole it must be said that the preparations— 
with the sole exception of the London scheme for 
evacuation—were quite inadequate and unplanned. 
The controlling necessity for these precautions is to 
save the children from the perils of air raids. This 
involves not only protection against high-explosive 
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for the planning and execution of those precautions 
falls on the State and on the local authorities. It 
must be admitted that that responsibility was inade- 
quately met. . 

The general direction of Air Raid Precautions has 
rightly been vested in the Home Office. The Board of 
Education co-operates in extending these precautions to 
the schools and by means of conferences with local 
authorities and teachers the Board was able to give 
general advice on the procedure to be followed in the 
event of hostilities. This advice may be summarized 
as recommending evacuation from the large cities, in 
particular the Metropolis, closure of schools for a week 
elsewhere, and the preparation of local schemes for the 
protection of children while in school or on the way to 
school. It is easy to be wise after the event but there is 
good reason for saying that the suggestions were too 
general and insufficient both in extent and in detail. 
The London scheme worked well, but the position in the 
extra-Metropolitan area was not satisfactory. Greater 
London is no more secure from air raids than the area 
governed by the L.C.C., and any future scheme for 
evacuation must take in practically the whole of greater 
London and must, therefore, include parts of Essex, 
Middlesex and Surrey. As for other large cities such as 
Sheffield and Birmingham it appears that evacuation 
schemes were prepared in the emergency, but whether 
the children would have been adequately provided for 
after evacuation had begun is at least open to doubt. 
Billeting, sanitation, rations—these are aspects of 
evacuation which must be reconsidered now. They 
cannot be left to chance on another occasion. 

In areas where evacuation was not needed the pre- 
cautions taken varied in effectiveness according to the 
wisdom of those in charge. The simple and useful 
protection of trenches was resorted to with varying 
results. It should have been generally recognized that 
trenches four to five feet deep (and not eighteen inches 
to two feet) are quickly dug on the fringe of playing 
fields. Simple instructions in the use of gas masks could 
have been given to supplement the efforts of A.R.P. 
personnel engaged in their distribution. But this 
elementary measure of safety was not applied in the 
great majority of places. Schemes for protection in 
gas-proof rooms, and for rendering first aid should have 
been prepared, but they had not even been considered. 
A detailed scheme for the protection of the schools in one 
Lancashire borough (Eccles) has been published in a 
contemporary : it is, perhaps, too meticulous a scheme 
but it at least errs on the side of thoroughness. 

The plain fact is that the crisis found the schools 
unprepared against air raids and with few exceptions 
the local authorities had not taken adequate measures 
to meet such an emergency. It is common knowledge 
that the Government is now as aware as the local 
authorities of the failure of many authorities to make 
reasonable preparations. Doubtless some measure of 
increased central control and oversight will result and in 
the circumstances this is inevitable. 

Where a local authority faced squarely up to the 
emergency—as did the L.C.C.—and took care to consult 
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the teachers at every stage, the results were reassuring. 
One lesson of the crisis is that local education authorities 
should be compelled on pain of loss of grant to produce 
A.R.P. schemes for their schools within a reasonable 
time, and they should be reminded where necessary that 
the co-operation of the teachers, which will be given with 
alacrity, is vital. 

Some hard thinking is also required on the subject of 
bomb-proof shelters and dug-outs. It is being argued in 
some quarters that an adequate provision of shelters at 
school will render evacuation (a costly process) quite 
unnecessary. Why go to the expense—it is argued—of 
evacuating children by train or bus and billeting them 
at so much a week when at smaller cost they may be 
protected in bomb-proof shelters? This may be the case 
in some areas but not in London. For the London 
children evacuation is the only solution. 

Moreover, evacuation can be fully planned in peace 
time if simple temporary buildings are erected in 
rural areas to serve normally as holiday camps and in 
war time to become the nucleus of evacuated schools. 
In this way some light will be thrown on problems oí 
sanitation and feeding, and evacuation from a crowded 
city to the fresh air of the countryside will be given its 
true value as a holiday for children in peace time in 
addition to being a safeguard in war time. 

To conclude: the recent crisis has impressed on the 
Nation the need for an immediate and extensive overhaul 
of Air Raid Precautions for our schools no less than for 
the homes. But there is no one who will not devoutly 
hope that they may never be needed. 


The Jubilee of J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1888-1938. 
—On the evening of their Jubilee Day, October 20, Messrs. 
Dent held a celebration dinner at Stationers' Hall, and on 
the same day they published The House of Dent, 1888-1938. 
which consists mainly of the autobiography of the founder 
of the firm—The Memoirs of J. M. Dent—to which four 
additional chapters, covering the last sixteen years, have 
been added by the founder's son, Mr. Hugh R. Dent, the 
present Chairman of the Company, who has been with the 
firm throughout its fifty years. The first books, with the 
imprint of J. M. Dent & Co., were issued on October 20, 
1888. The books were an edition of Lamb's Essays of 
Elia and Last Essays, newly edited by Augustine Birrell, 
and they inaugurated The Temple Library. The firm was 
founded by Joseph Malaby Dent, who had come to London 
from Darlington twenty-one years before, and had built up 
a bookbinding business before he undertook publishing. 
Dents soon became well known not only for its series of 
reprints of standard and famous works, such as the Temple 
Shakespeare, in forty volumes, the Temple Classics, &c., but 
also for newly written series like the Medieval Towns, the 
Temple Cyclopaedic Primers, and the Haddon Hall Library 
of outdoor recreations. At the same time new authors 
figured in their list, including early books by H. G. Wells, 
Maurice Hewlett and G. K. Chesterton, and some fine 
sets of authors like Balzac in forty volumes, Dumas in 
sixty volumes, and Sienkiewicz in twelve volumes. J. M. 
Dent's crowning work in making the classics available to 
the multitude, in desirable yet cheap form, was the founda- 
tion of Everyman's Library in 1905, no less than 155 volumes 
being issued in that first year. Four years later the Library 
had reached 500 volumes, and included already a systematic 
selection of recognized literary masterpieces. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


THE crisis is past! Our first occasional note last 
month was on Czechoslovakia, the new State 
sanctioned by the Peace Conference of 1919. Since that 
note was published, Czechoslovakia has 
Czechoslovakia. been reduced in area and population by 
the cession of the areas inhabited by 
Germans. This was achieved by agreement, to the lasting 
credit of the Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
National thankfulness that a European war has been 
avoided combines with the hope that the new Czecho- 
slovakia, serious as may be the economic and strategical 
results of its reorganization, will be in a better position 
to preserve and develop its cultural ideals. The cession 
of territory to Germany, Poland and Hungary, achieved 
or contemplated, will produce a more homogeneous state, 
mainly Slavic in character. In education as in religion, 
national characteristics tend to clash. In our own 
country, Scottish education has never been controlled by 
the English Board of Education ; and Wales has claimed, 
and in some measure obtained, educational autonomy. 


So form of national service is on the political 

tapis. Sir Auckland Geddes has suggested the 
creation of two new Ministries—a Ministry of Supply 
and a Ministry of National Service. 
Compulsory military service or con- 
scription may not be the standard 
form of service, for our Nation has never aspired to a 
huge army on the Continental model, nor is the purpose 
of such an army obvious. But every citizen, man or 
woman, under the age of sixty should know how he 
can best serve the State in times of emergency, thus 
avoiding the great waste of goodwill and effort during 
the Great War. Teachers joined up in great numbers 
but many felt a sense of frustration because their abilities 
were not used to the greatest advantage. If our schools 
knew beforehand which of their teachers would be 
required for one form or other of national service, it 
would be possible to plan arrangements for their work. 
During the Great War, women teachers in considerable 
number took the places of men in our schools. Con- 
ditions have changed ; and the number of ways in which 
women can render national service has been greatly 
enlarged. Many retired teachers would be happy to 
resume the toga in times of national emergency. Every 
form of preliminary training will be vivified as soon as 
a national policy is adopted. 


National 
Service. 


[T would be out of place for this Journal to comment on 

questions which are giving rise to acute political 
controversy, but we can at any rate welcome the great 
tribute paid to the teachers by Mr. C. 
Robertson, Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the London County 
Council. He asks what other nation could have faced 
the task of building up from nothing in a fortnight an 
organization capable of moving over 500,000 children, 


The Crisis. 


ranging in age from 3 to 17, divided among nearly 3,000 
departments and spread over about 200 square miles. 
Every parent had been consulted, and every school was 
ready to move to an appointed station at an appointed 
hour to an area where the local education authority had 
been warned to expect them. If,“ says Mr. Robert- 
son, there are any who are still inclined to criticize 
the teaching profession of this country they should take 
note of the fact that over 20,000 teachers undertook 
voluntarily and without question to take the children in 
their charge out into the country, to keep them together 
in school units, and to do everything in their power to 
keep their education going. If there are any who still 
doubt the confidence reposed by parents in their 
children's teachers they would do well to note that in 
the result of the parents' meetings some 80 per cent of 
parents were ready to entrust their children to the 
teachers." These generous words will not easily be 
forgotten. 


URING the month the National Council for 
Recreative and Physical Training held its annual 
meeting when a record of definite progress was reported. 
The number of training courses in- 
creased in 1938 to 125 compared with 
IO in 1936; demonstrations and 
lectures numbered 350 compared with 25, and whereas 
two years ago there were 500 leaders on the national 
register, now there are 3,500. In the same way the 
number of industrial concerns visited has risen from 10 
to 300. There is, however, considerable leeway to be 
made up: less than 50 per cent of the population over 14 
have facilities of any kind for physical training. More- 
over, there is a lack of trained instructors and the 
proposed National College for Physical Training has not 
yet been erected. We must also note that the movement 
suffered in its initial stages through a failure to. consult 
with and appeal for the co-operation of local authorities. 
There was far too much benevolent dictation from above ; 
the machinery was unwieldy and unnatural. Neverthe- 
less, the aims are sound and deserve to be successfully 
attained. 


National 
Fitness. 


For some months a Joint Committee of the A.E.C. 

and N.U.T. has been at work on the question of the 
curriculum of the extra year that will be added to the 
school age in 1939. The Committee 
has now issued its report* and it 
has received a good Press. Very 
wisely the Committee recommends that the extra year 
should not be regarded as an isolated unit, but that the 
whole of the curriculum of the senior school should be 
reviewed and remodelled to include the additional year. 
This means the planning of a four-year course and not 
the mere addition of a subject or subjects for the last 
year ; if, for example, a foreign language is to be taught 

* The Extra Year (University of London Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 
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it would be folly to introduce it merely during the last 
year. There is every reason for supporting this recom- 
mendation that the curriculum should be reviewed as a 
whole, and the fact that teachers and local authorities 
join in recommending it is an augury for its general 
adoption. 


TH report advocates that education for citizenship 

and leisure should form part of the curriculum in 
senior schools, and despite the diverse views held by 
educationists as to what is the exact 
meaning of citizenship, in this con- 
nexion most people will agree that a 
child should receive some preparation for the duties that 
will have to be shouldered when he becomes of age. 
Some knowledge of our system of government (local 
and national), some understanding of a citizen’s respon- 
sibilities in matters of health, communal life, education 
and the building up of a good home life—these are, at 
any rate, part of citizenship. Education for leisure is 
also advocated in the report, and it is recommended that 
hobbies should be encouraged and school societies 
developed. In this connexion the new senior schools 
may learn a good deal from those enlightened secondary 
schools where the examinations are not allowed to 
overshadow all else, and school societies are one of the 
most valuable features in the out-of-school activities. 
Is it significant that the report suggests that in the 
senior schools these societies should meet during normal 
school hours? In secondary schools they meet in- 
variably after normal hours. 


Education for 
Citizenship. 


T the International Conference on Documentation 
held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Mr. H. G. 
Wells spoke on his familiar thesis of the need for 
co-ordinating and bringing up to date 
the knowledge available for mankind. 
He contrasted the great forces let 
loose in the world, the armies, navies and political 
ideologies with the comparative timidity and inaudibility 
of the universities, especially in times of crisis. Mr. Wells 
stated that when he asked teachers whether they 
would not like to have a really big encyclopaedia 
supplying material for your lessons," they '' flared up " 
and retorted that they were making a new world as 
fast as it could be made! He felt, however, that what 
they were doing was '' something quite pitiful in relation 
to what ought to be done." For our part we should 
prefer to say that Mr. Wells is on sound ground in 
demanding the co-ordination of modern knowledge, 
which is haphazard, but that in his enthusiasm for 
revitalizing the curricula of our schools he does not 
perhaps fully appreciate the varying capacities of the 
pupils who must follow these curricula. But this does 
not mean to say that we should listen complacently to 
Mr. Wells: no one in our time has a richer flow of ideas 
and a keener intellectual curiosity. 


Mr. Wells on 
Encyclopaedias. 


URING the month the Institute of Education has 
moved from the familiar premises which it has 
shared in Southampton Row with the Central School of 
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Arts and Crafts and is now located in the new building 
on the University site in Bloomsbury. 
Here it will have far greater accom- 
modation and more suitable equipment 
such as are now needed by the largest teachers' training 
department in the British universities. The Institute is 
far more than a training department, however, for it is a 
centre of research and a meeting ground for students and 
observers from abroad, particularly from the Dominions. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the generosity of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has enabled eight 
fellowships to be held at the Institute annually by 
suitably qualified students from abroad. We cannot help 
reflecting that the foundations of the former London 
Day Training College were well and truly laid by Sir 
John Adams and that the organization was nobly 
expanded under the direction of Sir Percy Nunn. We 
hope that the present Director, Prof. Clarke, will soon 
be restored to health and able to resume duty in the 
new premises. 


The Institute 
of Education. 


R. E. A. CRADDOCK, the Editor of La France, 
has issued a vigorous little pamphlet entitled, 
The Threat to the Teaching of French." He is alarmed 
at the abolition of a compulsory pass in 
a modern language at the School Certifi- 
cate examination. This he ascribes 
as a result of the numerous failures among candidates 
taking French and he is concerned at the evidence these 
failures provide of unsatisfactory teaching and of 
unsuitable tests at the examination. He regards it as 
unreasonable that pupils who have devoted a minimum 
of four periods a week for five years to the study of 
French should fail in such large numbers. This is a 
view which is generally held and we think is not without 
justification. Whether the causes for the failure are 
necessarily those stated by Mr. Craddock is open to 
question. He quotes eight principal causes and he 
offers remedies, which are in effect a plea for the in- 
creased adoption of the direct method. 


The Teaching 
of French : 


AMONG the causes of the many failures he suggests 

that methods of teaching are changed too often 
and too abruptly; as, for example, when the direct 
method of the first year gives way to 


8 aoe translation methods in the next. Then 
uggestions h li de en > a 
for Reform. the earlier study 1s often too intensive 


and dull, and the subject-matter is 
devoid of interest; too much written work is required 
and far too many tests are set. Moreover, examinations 
dominate the teaching. Mr. Craddock would have 
far greater recourse to conversation and abundant 
reading during the first three years in order to fix 
correct visual and muscular habits." Speech must 
come before reading and reading must come before 
writing." But it must be interesting reading. He 
declares that he is an onlooker and so he may not fully 
appreciate the point of view of the master labouring with 
the average class of boys, many of whom are not and 
never will belinguistic. But we cannot help feeling that 
he has made a strong point in his advocacy of more 
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reading and more interesting material. And in his 
criticism of frequent changes of method we think he 
might well address a reproof to some members of the 
Inspectorate. There are too many advocates of differing 
methods among inspectors for teachers not to be 
adversely affected by their divergent views. 


HE Chief School Medical Officer for Dublin has 
produced a report which is not only of great value 

in the capital but shows the extraordinary lop-sided 
development of the country in general 
which has been taking place during 
recent years. The number of children 
attending National (Elementary) Schools in the whole 
country has fallen by about 40,000 during the last ten 
years, while during the same period the number attending 
Dublin schools has increased from 54,000 to 82,000. 
Apart from educational considerations, this '' flight from 
the land in a mainly agricultural country makes the 
ordinary man think that there is something seriously 
wrong. It has thrown a burden on the Dublin educa- 
tion authorities which we can scarcely blame them for 
being unable to shoulder at once. It hasled to appalling 
overcrowding in class-rooms and defects of means of 
cleanliness, exercise and nourishment which are all 
the more deadly because the children generally come 
from overcrowded homes too poor to provide any of 
these three primary requisites for children. So Dr. 
O'Brien finds uncleanliness, undernourishment, defects 
of eye, throat and teeth prevalent. She suggests more 
frequent medical inspection, nursery schools, meals, 
physical training and special schools for the mentally 
deficient. A brighter side of the picture is the announce- 
ment that thirty new schools are in the course of erection 
or are about to be built in Dublin. The authorities 
cannot be blamed. They have already built many 
schools and would have done more if it had not 
been for the long drawn out builders' strike last year. 


Southern 
Ireland : 


A LONG-STANDING grievance of secondary school 

teachers has been settled. The managers or head 
masters were not allowed to give members of their staffs 
or even themselves leave of absence for 
a single day without incurring severe 
penalties. The claim of the department 
officials to dictate what were sufficient reasons for absence 
has been partly withdrawn, and the manager or head 
master may now give leave of absence to a member of his 
staff—and himself—to be absent for two days each term 
or five in a year. It was an interesting example of the 
exercise of petty tyranny by petty officials when they think 
that they see an opportunity of showing their power. Its 
glaring absurdity was seen in the fact that they could not 
prevent the head master from closing his school altogether 
whenever he personally wished to do so but they could 
and did enforce their rule when he or one of his staff 
wanted to be away for what he deemed a sufficient reason. 
The penalty was loss of a whole year’s service in com- 
putation of pension, although the teacher had to pay 
his pension contribution for that year and the Depart- 


ment refused to refund it to him. 
f 


Leave of 
Absence. 
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Or late years there has been considerable development 

in adult education, in various forms, in Wales. 
This has been accelerated by the urgent problem of 
unemployment of a high proportion of 
young people and adults owing to 
industrial depression. Recently, there 
has been an expression of some dis- 
quietude as to whether the campaign was not being 
conducted on too many unrelated fronts. There have 
been at least five important organizations concerned with 
adult non- vocational education, namely, the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the Extra-mural Department 
of the Welsh University, the Welsh Council of Social 
Service, the local education authorities and the Y.M.C.A. 
Examples have been quoted of small towns in which all 
these organizations have been at work competing for 
clientéle, trying to provide competent lecturers, with 
different regulations, scale of fees, &c. The result must 
be overlapping, dissipation of effort and waste and in- 
ability to obtain the services of the most competent 
people as tutors, leaders or members of committees. 
This rather reminds one of the pathetic footnote some- 
times seen on newspaper announcements of social events 
— Please do not clash ! " It is said that there are now 
nineteen grant-earning authorities dealing with voca- 
tional education and eighteen dealing with non-voca- 
tional education in South Wales. Surely the time has 
come for the rectification of this anomaly! It is not 
improbable that delay in bringing about co-ordination 1s 
due to fear of control by official statutory bodies but, 
if the modern trend of educational development, based 
on wider vision, is to continue, then it ought to be possible 
for Wales to give a lead in a national scheme for non- 
vocational education with well-built regional divisions 
securing the adhesion of both voluntary and statutory 
bodies. 


Co-ordination in 
Adult Education 
—Wales. 


TH Welsh Council of Social Service has gone ahead 
in the establishment of educational settlements 
—nine such settlements having been established in the 
last few years. Probably the best 
known is that of Maes-yr-Haf (the 
Summer Field) in the Rhondda Valley 
—a propitious name for an institution standing in the 
winter of the Rhondda’s misery ! Around this settlement 
are grouped boys’ and girls’ clubs and occupational clubs 
for men and women—in all about 5,000 members. In 
addition to these settlements there are some 230 men’s 
clubs and 180 women’s clubs, representing a total 
membership of about 43,000. These clubs and settle- 
ments have usually been placed in centres where the 
economic and social need is greatest, and so it generally 
happens that the opportunity presented by the facilities 
which local education authorities can, and often do, offer 
is not made use of. In particular, one thinks of classes 
in crafts and physical training. Where the need is so 
great and the possibilities illimitable it would appear 
that, here again, lie opportunities for partnership 
between statutory and voluntary bodies. Local educa- 
tion authorities, through their evening institutes and 
adult education classes, deal with a portion of the 


Educational 
Settlements. 
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population between the ages of 18 to 25, whereas 
voluntary organizations for adults usually attract people 
Over 25 years of age. Does the one stage lead to another ? 
It is doubtful under present conditions. Co-ordination 
should meet this difficulty and reduce the calls on philan- 
thropic individuals at a time when the State, and the 
individual, need to be particularly careful of the spending 
of every penny. 


INCE the Welsh Commission on Welsh in the Schools 
of Wales published its report, some twelve years 
ago, little information of an authoritative character has 
been forthcoming as to the progress 
hs Haii which any new policy, founded on that 
guage. Report, for making children in the 
schools of Wales bilingual has made. In the meantime, 
the Urdd—an organization mainly for children of school 
age, has been actively at work; two large national 
societies for assisting in securing the greater efficiency 
of teachers in the language have been in being—and 
three perfervid Welshmen, including a teacher, set fire 
to an aerodrome in North Wales. But the Report does 
not appear to have set fire to the river Taff! The 
Rhondda was reputed, despite its influx of '' foreigners "' 
in the heyday of its industrial prosperity, to be one of 
the strongholds of the Welsh language. Here was the 
valley where every chapel had its Eisteddfod, its choral 
society, its literary society—all in Welsh. Children 
played on the streets in Welsh. Some eight or nine 
years ago the Rhondda Education Authority sturdily 
embarked on a policy in accordance with the Report. 
By this time almost every child and young person in the 
Rhondda should be bilingual. What are the facts 
to-day ? Board of Education inspectors report that 
1,055 pupils in its primary schools are able to speak 
Welsh ; 2,667 are able to understand Welsh but not to 
speak it and 17,315 have no knowledge at all of the 
language. Though the work in the infants’ departments 
is well done the link with the junior departments is 
not well forged and this is even more evident when the 
child moves to the senior department or school. This is 
conclusive evidence that the Welsh language is losing 
its grip and that Wales did not take advantage of the 
great opportunity which the Report provided. 


HE Conference of the National Federation of Class 
Teachers at Cardiff was concerned with two 
main topics—the basic scale and the demand for a 


NDS reduction in the size of classes. Mr. 
5 Ralph Morley, in moving a resolution 
Conference advocating that the Burnham Com- 


mittee should frame a basic scale on 
which the salary of every publicly employed teacher 
should be made absolutely to depend, said that no 
sectional solution of the salary problem would ever 
satisfy teachers, and claimed that the basic scale would 
rectify all anomalies and sectional grievances and at the 
same time unify the profession. The fact that an 
amendment asking for the abolition of Scale II, the 
abolition of the halt, equal and larger increments for 
men and women, and an eventual minimum of £200 for 
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all qualified teachers, was largely lost, and the original 
resolution carried with only three dissentients, indicates 
a unity among class teachers which is not, we believe, 
shared by other branches of the profession. On the other 
hand, there will be almost universal agreement with the 
contention of the President, Mr. Philip Matthews, that 
reduction in the size of classes is the most vital and most 
urgent of all reforms. 


[HE October issue of the A.M.A. is a special recruiting 
number, designed to present to prospective mem- 
bers of the I.A.A.M. a detailed record of the various 
activities which the Association carries 
The Activities of. on in the interests of the profession and 
the l. A. A. Hl. of education. The record, as a leading 
article rightly claims, is an impressive 
one, and it is justifiable to say that the Association is 
recognized by local authorities, by the Board of Educa- 
tion and by the educational world in general as the one 
body completely competent to voice the views of 
assistant masters in all types of secondary schools. 
The accounts of the work accomplished by the various 
sub-committees, the Defence Society, and the numerous 
representatives on university examining boards, are 
evidence that the Association combines close regard for 
the interests of its members with constant attention to 
wider educational issues. It asks for support, not onlv 
because it can offer very solid advantages to its mem- 
bers, but also because it needs the help of all assistant 
masters in secondary schools if its work is to be main- 
tained and extended. We offer our good wishes to the 
Association in the effort it is making. 


[N an address to the Edinburgh Rotary Club, Mr. J. B. 

Frizell, Education Officer for Edinburgh, said that 
the greatest problem of education for commerce was to 
persuade the average employer that it 


p Missing was his duty to grant to his junior 
in Scotland employees facilities for attendance at 


suitable courses, and to give due 
recognition where their studies had a successful result. 
Such an attitude was necessary in the interests of educa- 
tion in order to direct some of the more gifted pupils to a 
commercial rather than a professional career. He 
emphasized the need for proper accommodation and 
equipment in the training of commercial students. We 
had lagged behind other countries in this respect, he 
said. In the United States and in some Continental 
countries one found in the commercial colleges a generous 
provision of up-to-date calculating and book-keeping 
machines. The buildings, also, were usually specially 
designed for a functional approach to the education and 
training of those engaged in commerce. Too often in 
this country commercial students had to be content 
with some ancient school building, poorly equipped and 
quite unsuitable for adult students. Our methods of 
study, also, were too academic and out of hand with 
everyday realities. If there was to be any real reform 
the business world would require to show a more active 
interest. 
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COME time ago Sir Alexander MacEwen suggested to 
An Comunn Gaidhealach the advisability of 
establishing in the Highland areas folk high schools 
on the model of the folk high schools 
ce s u of Denmark. The proposal raised a 
Highlands. good deal of interest and already an 
attempt is being made to carry out the 
idea on practical lines. A site has been obtained on the 
island of Canna. The proprietor of the island is deeply 
interested in the scheme and is putting at the disposal 
of An Comunn a suitable house and land. The idea is to 
attract young men and women between 18 and 30 and 
train them in a Gaelic atmosphere with a view to 
promote the economic development of the Highlands. 
The accommodation is sufficient for eight or ten students 
together with staff. Another similar scheme, on the 
initiative of Sir Daniel Hamilton of Balmacara, is being 
considered by the Ross and Cromarty Education Com- 
mittee. Sir Daniel has offered to put at the disposal of 
the Committee, Duncraig Castle, Plockton, for use as a 
school for the practical education of the young. The 
estate can provide shore gravel for making concrete 
blocks, material for making bricks, good larchwood for 
boatbuilding, &c., and girls could be trained in milking, 
poultry-keeping, spinning and domestic science generally. 
The experiment will be watched with interest by all who 
are interested in education. 


THE Public Assistance Department of Glasgow 

Corporation arranges to board out with foster- 
parents in the Highland counties the children committed 
to its charge. These are either orphans 


So: or children whose parents have been 
Boarded-Out : 
Children. deemed unsuitable to have charge of 


them or have been unable for various 
reasons to care for them. Some criticism of the system 
was voiced at a recent meeting of the Inverness County 
Council, in whose schools the children are educated. A 
recent report of the Public Assistance Department seems 
to suggest that there is very little if any ground for the 
criticism. Many of the children prove highly intelligent, 
and where their abilities warrant, opportunities are 
afforded them of securing higher education. The result 
is that some of them have found their way into responsible 
positions in the medical and nursing professions, the 
Civil Service, commerce, the ministry, &c. At the present 
time, four girls and two boys are training for the teaching 
profession. One young man has almost completed his 
university course in medicine, while two are training 
for the Church. Four girls are working as probationer 
nurses and three are attending college with a view to 
entering the Civil Service. The percentage of failures 
among these wards of the City is very small, and the 
Committee has every reason to be proud of the success 


of its work. 

[N the current number of our contemporary English 
appears an article by Mr. Nowell Smith explaining 

an attempt that is being made by a Joint Committee 

of the Classical and English Associations towards 

breaking down the barrier which now exists in schools 
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and universities between English and Greek. The English 
Association has succeeded in its object 


bs for : of securing a due share of attention 
5 E to English in the education of boys and 
Tuscia girls. But for one reason and another 


English studies have increased and 
multiplied with very slight and decreasing connexion 
with Latin, and practically none with Greek. Yet all 
English literature except the novel is so much influenced 
by Greek and Latin literature that no serious student of 
the former can help needing some real knowledge of the 
latter. The suggestions so far made by the Joint Com- 
mittee include a new kind of Greek syllabus, alternative 
to the established syllabuses, in the Modern Studies 
Group of the Higher School Certificate. The syllabus 
is specially designed for its purpose, and not as an 
avenue leading to an honours degree in Greek or Classics. 


Ir is to be doubted if modern language masters think 

sufficiently of French and German films as an aid 
to their teaching and as a stimulus for the arousing of 
interest in what their pupils may look 
upon as a dull subject. Since the time, 
more than ten years ago, when M. René 
Clair introduced French films to London with the 
charming Sous les Toits de Paris and the more amusing 
Le Million, there has been a succession of first-class 
pictures to be seen. One remembers Ces Messteurs de la 
Santé, La Grande Illusion, Poil de Carotte, La Maternelle 
and Le Double Crime. At present, there are at least four 
cinemas in the West End that specialize in foreign films. 
Even if students cannot follow all the dialogue, the 
sub-titles given in English enable them to understand 
the plot. It is brought home to them that there are 
people who speak this strange tongue, and they see before 
their eyes how French habits differ from ours. When 
contrasted with the usual American output, they realize 
how superior 1s the French acting and how the facial 
play and gesticulations help them to follow the plot. 
It is true that these films can rarely be seen in the 
provinces, although Un Carnet de Bal has been widely 
distributed. This film gained the first prize at the 
Venice Film Congress in 1937 as did Prison sans 
Barreaux, now showing in London, in 1938. 


Foreign Films. 


R. A. D. LINDSAY has retired from the Vice- 
Chancellorship of Oxford University after three 

years’ service, a period of great development, thanks 
especially to Lord Nuffield. In his 
valedictory report, Mr. Lindsay ex- 
presses opposition both to a permanent 
Vice-Chancellorship and to the automatic appointment 
of the senior College Head as Vice-Chancellor. The 
tradition that the head of a college should alone be 
eligible for this office is so firmly rooted that he does not 
canvass the question of the eligibility of other masters of 
arts. Most professors may be lacking in the necessary 
dignified ease; but, occasionally, some world-famous 
scholar may be available who would add lustre to the 
office and fertilizing ideas to the work of the University. 
This demand may be expected to arise when Oxford 
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becomes more scientific under the Nuffield benefactions. 
The subjects Lord Nuffield specially desired to promote 
—medicine, science, economics and sociology—are not at 
present strongly represented among the heads of colleges. 


THE new Library in the University of London building 

in Bloomsbury is now in working order. There 
are two main reading-rooms, north and south, on the 
fourth floor, offering ample accom- 


ee modation, more probably than will be 
University red f A Th 
Library. required for some years to come. e 


Goldsmiths' Library of Economic 
Literature occupies a separate room and a room for 
magazines and journals will soon be available. One of 
the most valuable privileges of membership of Convoca- 
tion, of which graduates who have neglected to join 
may be reminded, is the privilege of borrowing books 
from the Library. There is in addition an extensive 
system of issue of books for extension and other classes, 
and this service extends also for external students. The 
last report of the Library Committee states that 133,170 
were issued in 1937 and that the personal attendances 
at the Library were 17,818, the number of readers using 
the Library being 7,300. An important feature of the 
Library is the collection of theses for higher degrees. The 
Library was established in 1838 by the gift of a few books 
and has celebrated its centenary by taking possession 
of its new quarters in Bloomsbury. 


"THE number of surgeons who worked with Lister is 
sadly dwindling. One survives in Sir St. Clair 
Thomson, who was house surgeon to Lister in 1883. In 
opening the new session at University 
College Hospital Medical School, he 
described Lister as the greatest of all 
masters of surgery. Lister was a true son of London 
University, graduating forth in Arts and Medicine from 
University College. He was a Quaker, and as such 
excluded from graduation at Oxford or Cambridge. 
The abolition of tests at these Universities dried up a 
supply of brilliant students for University College, 
including Walter Bagehot, W. H. Hutton and others. 
One of the major disappointments of Lister’s life and 
career was that he was not allowed to return to his old 
College as professor. But he became professor at King’s 
College Hospital. His lectures did not receive great appre- 
ciation from the students because, as he explained to a 
Royal Commission, they were athirst for examination tips. 
Sir St. Clair paid a glowing tribute to Lister’s memory, 
to his patience and constancy in the pursuit of truth, 
his eagerness to instruct his pupils, his long-suffering with 
stupidity, and his gentleness to the sick and maimed. 


Memories of 
Lister. 


[NDER our democratic constitution, any of our 

schools, for boys or for girls or co-educational, 
may contain a future Prime Minister. What are the 
qualities required for this office? 
Dr. Tom Jones, Secretary of the Pilgrim 
Trust and formerly Secretary to the 
Cabinet, discussed this question in a broadcast talk. 
An enlightened patriotism combined with the interests 


Qualities of 
Greatness. 
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of mankind represents the ideal, fortunately for our 
country often achieved in the list of our Prime Ministers. 
Several, as Dr. Tom Jones pointed out, could have 
doubled the part of Prime Minister with that of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Governor of the Bank 
of England, or the Editor of The Times. This list of 
outstanding public appointments could be supplemented, 
he suggested, by adding the Director of the B.B.C. and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Dr. Jones has not much 
to say on the educational antecedents of Prime Ministers. 
Asquith was “ the prize scholar in politics.” The grand 
old fortifying classical curriculum has produced the 
holders of many of these offices. But changing con- 
ditions of national and international life, reflected in 
the curricula of our schools and universities, will 
probably reduce the proportion in years to come. 


GIR WILLIAM BRAGG invaded a stronghold of 

classical learning when he declared open the new 
science laboratories at Shrewsbury School, appropriately 
named the Darwin Science Building. 
For Charles Darwin was educated at 
Shrewsbury. His efforts to acquire 
some knowledge of chemistry in a rough laboratory fitted 
up in a tool-house at his home earned him the nickname 
of Gas.“ Sir William Bragg, one of our most dis- 
tinguished '' pure scientists, attempted to convert the 
heathen by preaching the doctrine of the application of 
science. He recalled one striking example from his own 
experience when he discovered that the reason why sheep 
did not thrive in a certain part of New Zealand was the 
absence of cobalt in the soil. This was quickly remedied, 
on Sir William's advice, by injecting a tablet of cobalt 
beneath the skin. Another example was a method he 
discovered during the War of ascertaining the position of 
a big gun. Turning to the ethical side of life, he said that 
to find the right life we must remember that a man is 
part of his friends, his neighbours, his race ; and he must 
work for their benefit. 


Shrewsbury 
and Science. 


[PFE School Science Review, the quarterly joumal of 

the Science Masters’ Association, has changed its 
format in order to increase its reading matter. Each 
issue is in future to be printed on calen- 
dered paper with 160 pages of text and 
sixty pages of advertisements. This 
compares with a seventy-two page issue in 1921, labelled 
double number.” To science teachers, both men and 
women, the Review is of great practical value. In the 
October number, more than six pages are given to a list of 
free films for science teaching compiled by R. P. Ayres. 
This covers a wide range of subjects from agriculture to 
physics and engineering. The list of the addresses of 
organizations lending these films occupies more than two 
pages. Although the motives of the lenders may be 
mixed, there can be no question of the interest of the 
films. Some public authorities, including the General 
Post Office, are included in the list. If a teacher wishes 
to give a lesson on the history of the apple, a fruit as old 
as mankind, he wil find much material in E. A. 
Bunyard's article on this subject. 


School Science 
Review. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In the last months so much misinformation about 
Czechoslovakia has been put about, that a few facts con- 
cerning the admirable cultural efforts of this unhappy 
country may not be amiss before they are quite forgotten. 


The Czechs were, with the German-speaking peoples of 
Austria proper, the most cultured people 
of the old Austrian Empire and their 
Sudeten-German fringe shared in the 
special privileges granted to them. The Slovaks had the 
misfortune to be administered under the Empire by the 
Magyars whose cultural level was much lower, and it was 
natural that they should opt for union after the War with 
the Czechs who are, but for dialect-differences, the same 
people as they. Consequently educational development in 
the Czechoslovak State was very uneven from the first, 
being particularly low in Ruthenia (Sub-Carpathian Russia), 
where the population, though almost identical with the 
Ukrainians in the U.S.S.R., had closer economic ties with 
the Slovaks, and also opted for inclusion in Czechoslovakia. 
Prague had therefore a formidable task which has been 
tackled manfully in the last twenty years. 


Historical. 


The first evidence of the work done is the small number 
of illiterates over 10 years last year 
—only 400,000 or 4 per cent of the total 
population ; in Bohemia 1 per cent of the 
population were illiterate, in Moravia the figure was 1°3 per 
cent and in Slovakia and Ruthenia 7 per cent. Calculation 
on national groups produced the following figures : Germans, 
II per cent; Czechs and Slovaks, 2:8 per cent: Poles, 
2:8 per cent: Magyars, 5°4 per cent and Jews (mostly poor 
Ruthenians), 7'4 per cent. When it is remembered that 
this represents the progress of education in a population 
predominantly peasant (except in Bohemia), it is impressive. 


Much has been written of the intellectual and political 
liberty of the Sudeten-German peoples 
while they still formed part of the State 
in which they had lived harmoniously 
for centuries till recently, but little has been heard of the 
conditions of the 692,000 Hungarians in Slovakia and 
M in^ Rutbenia, where they form 15 to 17 
Ser ia n per cent of the population. After the 
° War there was a relatively high number 
of illiterates in the Hungarian national group, and special 
courses were arranged during military service to improve 
this situation ; by a rigid application of the rules for com- 
pulsory school attendance the numbers of those attending 
these special courses has steadily declined. 


High Literacy 
Percentage. 


Minorities. 


In 1934-5 Magyar was the language of 841 primary 
schools with 110,000 pupils, of 15 higher 
primary schools with 5,500 pupils, of 6 
secondary schools with 4,100 pupils and 
of 7 commercial and agricultural schools with 460 pupils. 
The overcrowding in the schools of the first three types 
(51, 44 and 40 per class respectively) was dealt with in 1937 
by opening six new primary schools, one 
new higher primary school and further 
classes in other higher primary schools. 
There are, moreover, thirty-five Hungarian kindergartens 
with 2,750 pupils. A new training college for Magyar 
teachers has been opened at Komorom on the Hungarian 
frontier and the one in Bratislava has become independent. 
The Magyar language chair has been 
MERE cu e refounded in the Karl and Komensky 
n University, while the broadcasts from 
Bratislava have been made to serve the cause of Magyar 
popular culture in Slovakia, as has the Hungarian Society 
for Arts and Sciences in the same city, founded with the 
help of the late President Masaryk. 


—Magyar 
Schools: Statistics. 


—New Schools. 


Finally, the measure of the development of Magyar 
culture is evinced by the publication of 
sixty-eight political journals, including 
eight dailies, numerous literary and 
technical periodicals and works issued by Hungarian 
publishing houses. 

A ten years’ review of the work of educating gipsy 
children produces the following facts. 
The first school was opened at Uzhorod 
in 1926, and the prime difficulty was to 
adapt the normal methods to the gipsy mentality, e.g. it 
was almost impossible to keep these children seated in class 
for the whole morning. 

In the first year reading lessons had to be split up by 

songs, progress being remarkable in this 

ip cies tale subject, in arithmetic and in conduct, to 

say nothing of the more rapid progress 

in more formal singing and music. After the fourth year 

the children loved their school and followed everything with 

interest. In the fifth year three of the chief subjects of the 

ordinary primary school curriculum could te taught to 

children of the normal age and several pupils entered the 
higher primary school. 

Since 1935 the results have been nearly as good as in 
, other schools. . The parents now co- 

—Gipsy Parents’ operate and understand the principle of 

uc cds compulsory schooling, the influence of the 
school being patent in the outward appearance of the gipsy 
quarter of the town. The example of Uzhorod has so 
impressed other gipsy groups that special classes have been 
created in four other towns and more are contemplated. 

With this conscientious treatment of their minority 
groups, it is obvious that Czechoslovakia 
would not neglect its own more backward 
areas. Since 1932 the reform movement 
in Slovak primary schools has been producing good results. 
In the Trnava district thirty-two schools are teaching 

reading by the sentence method, and 

uir 50 per cent of the schools are working 

] in teams, particularly in arithmetic 

and for learning the mother tongue. Many other schools 

are successfully experimenting with individual work, self- 

education or collective education with the organization of 

clubs. A library has been established to help the training 

of teachers in these new methods and special courses have 
been organized by teachers' study circles. 

Secondary schools are also seeking new paths elsewhere 
in Czechoslovakia, and experiment has 
been encouraged by the authorities who 
have constantly tried to improve methods 
of teaching. The Athenée at Prague-Nusle serves to prepare 
for the university in four years, gifted pupils from the 
higher primary schools. The Freie Schulgemeinschaft at 
Litomérice is, as its name implies, a school community in 
which parents play their part. Certain schools kcep to the 
official syllabus but pay special attention to one branch of 
studies. Self-government, study-circles, joint excursions of 
pupils with two different mother-tongues are among the 
various innovations adopted by many schools. 

Last year there were functioning twenty-one folk-high- 

schools on the model of those in Denmark 
—Folk-high- described in these notes in August; they 
n are adult schools concentrating mainly 
on study of the humanities, five of them being German. 
There are also some Socialist-Co-operative schools for town- 
workers and rural, agricultural and vocational folk-high- 
schools. Their aim has been to foster natural culture and 
democracy among the people. 

As a model of earnest and intelligent endeavour in all 
branches of culture, this last stronghold of democracy in 
Central Europe has been outstanding. 


—Magyar 
Publications. 


—Gipsies in 
Ruthenia. 


Reform. 


—Experimental 
Secondary Schools. 
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NUGAE LATINAE 


(FROM A RAMBLER'S SKETCH-BOOK) 
By BASIL ANDERTON 


" DREAMS, BOOKS, ARE EACH A WORLD” 
(Wordsworth's sonnet Personal Talk, ni) 


Wings have we,—and as far as we can go 

We may find pleasure: wilderness and wood, 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 


Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 


Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am, 

To which I listen with a ready ear ; 

Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear,— 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor ; 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb. 


Tamquam alis vehimur mentis: quocumque volamus 
Grata recluduntur rerum. Caelum sine fine, 

Oceanus vastus, silvae, deserta, docebunt 

Et sublimia nos revereri atque ipsa minora. 

Ceu mundus libri, ceu mundus somnia constant. 
Libri immo efficiunt mundum sincerum et amoenum 
Et solidum ; quibus implicitae, quasi pampinus ulmq 
Crescent laetitiae nobis et pabula mentis. 

Permulta in libris hominum de moribus insunt 
Qualia mi memorare libet plane atque solute ; 

Nec casus varios minor est mi audire voluptas. 

Sunt duo praecipue libri semper mihi cari : 

Fabula ferventi de Mauro et coniuge miti, 

Et de Una carmen tam sancta, cum nivea agna. 


JULIA'S JOURNEY 
(Shakespeares Two Gentlemen of Verona," II, vii) 


The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamell'd stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course : 

I'll be as patient as the gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 

Till the last step have brought me to my love. 


Murmure qui leni fluvius lapsuque vagatur, 
Si quando obstruitur, turbidus ille fremit. 

Dum vero cursu fruitur puro, ut nihil obstet, * 
Lucentes lapides dulce sonare docet. 

Multa susurrantis salicis tamquam oscula libat, 
Vel calami arguti quem invenit inter iter. 


Luxurians ita palatur, sinibusque recurvis 
Tandem exploratis aequora rauca petit. 

Me sine abire ergo, monitis neve obstrue cursum : 
Ut placidum id flumen, sic patiens et ego. 

Dura, velut ludens, faciam vestigia, donec 
Me ad carum sponsum deferet usque gradus. 


THE FOX STEALS THE GREY GOOSE 
(Nursery rhyme) 


He took the grey goose by the neck, 
And swung him right across his back ; 
The grey goose cried out, ‘ Quack, quack, quack,’ 
With his legs hanging dangling down O! 

Down O! down O! 
The grey goose cried out, Quack, quack, quack, 
With his legs hanging dangling down O 


Old Mother Slipper Slopper jumped out of bed, 
And out of the window she poked her head : 
“O! John, John, the grey goose is gone, 
And the fox is off to his den, O! 

Den O! den O! 
O John, John, the grey goose is gone, 
And the fox is off to his den O! " 


John ran up to the top of the hill, 
And blew his whistle loud and shrill. 
Said the fox, ‘‘ That's very pretty music—still 
I'd rather be in my den O! 

Den O! den O! 
Said the fox, That's very pretty music—still 
I'd rather be in my den O! 


The fox went back to his hungry den, 

And his dear little foxes eight, nine, ten. . 

Quoth they, Good daddy, you must go there again, 

If you bring such good cheer from the farm O 
Farm O! farm O!” . 

Quoth they, Good daddy, you must go there again, 

If you bring such good cheer from the farm O! 


Anserem prehendit canum 
Collo vulpes, et in tergum 
Iactat suum retro. Stridit 
Anser, ax, coax tetrinnit; 
Ax, coax ” irata canit 
Quod deorsum crura pendent: 
Eho dum, deorsum pendent ! 
Canus anser eiulatus 
Edit et vociferatus, 

Valde crurum trepidus. 


Lecto prosilit annosa 
Pannis obsita Pannosa, 


(Continued on page 708) 
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In every School Hall 


an Organ 
THE HÓfninonp 
an. 


MAKES THIS 
POSSIBLE 


Because 


The Hammond Organ 
is being demonstrated 


at: 
Lp d 


IDCUP 
STOKE-ON-TRENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

WISBECH 


* The Hammond Organ, occupying only a few square feet of space, 
has all the tonal qualities of a pipe organ. 
three times that of any other organ. 


* The dynamic range is 
* Its 
* Having no pipes or 
reeds, the Hammond Organ can never go out of tune—therefore, the 
expense of periodical tuning is eliminated. & For the accompaniment of 
voices—solo or choir, this instrument is unsurpassed.  * For use with 
the school orchestra it will give that fullness of tone usually associated 
with the largest orchestra. * Invaluable where full woodwind and 
brass are not available. Any pianist can quickly master the technique. 
The operation of the tonal controls is remarkably easy. 


* It is easily moved. 
installation calls for no structural alterations. 


* The initial cost is exceedingly low (from £395) and the upkeep 
cost so small as to be negligible. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST, OR 
AN APPOINTMENT MADE AT ANY OF THE STUDIOS THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY. FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO: 


Sole Distributors for Great Britain : 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD., 295 Regent St., LONDON, W. I 
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Caput e fenestra trudit. 
“ Dave, Dave, canum rapit 
Vulpes anserem. Iam fugit 
Pernix ad latebras suas. 
O quam, pernix ad latebras ! 
Dave, clamat, '' vulpes secum 
Aufert anserem tam carum 

Ad cubile sordidum.”’ 


Raptim tumulum conscendit 
Davus, fistulaque canit 
Acri. Vulpes '' Heus, quam pulchros ' 
Inquit “ Davus edit modos— 
Modos suaves, clarisonos. 
Ego tamen in latebris 
Mallem salvus esse meis. 
Quamquam modos pulchros amo 
In cubili tamen meo 
Latitare cupio.” 


2 


Redit vulpes ad latebras, 

Ad vulpeculas ieiunas : 

Octo suas—novem—decem— 

Totam videt tutam prolem. 

Clamant mox '' Cohortem pete 

Rursus, cara mater, unde 

Escas rettulisti tales. 

Escas praebet O quam suaves 

Atque pingues ista cohors ! 
Cordi nobis ista cors ! ” 
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FROM «MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 
While the heavy ploughman snores 

All with weary task fordone . . . 
And we fairies that do run 

By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic: not a mouse 

Shall disturb this hallow'd house ; 
I am sent with broom before, 

To sweep the dust behind the door. 


Mugit leo iam ieiunus, 

Lupus ululat in lunam, 
Stolidus bubulcus stertit 
Nimio labore fessus. . . . 
Hecates Tergeminae nos 
Famulae, iugales eius 

Equos insequentes, solem 
Devitamus ; et nocturnas 
Umbras, instar somniorum, 
Petimus. Nunc ludibundae 
Adsumus: ne murem quidem 
Sanctas has et pulchras aedes 
Sinimus sollicitare. 

Ipsa vero sum praemissa 
Huc cum scopis, detersura 
Plane pulveres post fores. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 


STUDENTS ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfleld, Yorks. 


390 Pages. 49th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
al Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
80 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Eighteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


90 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,800 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
dence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated, and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
EXAMINATION PAPERS 


Special University Entrance Examination 
May, September, 1938 and December, 1937 
PRICE Is. 5d. EACH POST FREE 


COLLECTED SETS OF EXAMINATION PAPERS 
MATRICULATION AND GENERAL SCHOOL 


FRENCH c Post free Is. 4d. 

LATIN 1935 £0 193E as cave ares ace sn Post free Is. 4d. 

GEOGRAPHY 1935 to 1938 .................. Post free Is. 6d. 

HISTORY C Post free Is. 8d. 

GERMAN 1933 t6 1939. sitari vare er is Post free Is. 6d. 

ENGLISH 1935. t0 1997. 2. b ln Post free Is. 8d. 
MATRICULATION 


MATHEMATICS.—Arithmeticand Algebra ; Geometry ; Mechanics ; 
and Mathematics (more advanced). September, 1933, to September, 
1935. With answers. Post free Is. 6d. 

SCIENCE.—Botany ; Chemistry ; Heat, Light and Sound ; Electricit 
and Magnetism ; General Biology ; Zoology ; Geology. January, 1934, 
to June, 1937. Post free Is. 6d. 

GENERAL SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS.—Arithmetic ; Elementary Mathematics—Arithmetic 
and Algebra, and Geometry: Mathematics (more advanced): Mechanics. 
With answers. December, 1935, to December, 1937. Post free Is. 6d. 
SCIENCE.—Botany ; Heat, Light and Sound; Electricity and Magnetism ; 
Chemistry ; General Elementary Science ; General Physics ; General 
Biology ; Zoology ; Geology. Midsummer, 1933, to December, 1935. 
Post free Is. 9d. 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS AND INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE 
EXTERNAL) 


PURE MATHEMATICS (vith answers). Arts and Science Papers, 
July, 1934, to November, 1936. Post free Is. 6d. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS (with answers).—Arts and Science Papers, 
July, 1935, to November, 1937. Post free 2s. 2d. 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY.—Arts and Science Papers, July, 1935, 
to November, 1937. Post free Is. 8d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN.—From July, 1933, to November, 1934, 
Post free Is. 6d. 


Complete list of University Publications can be obtained from 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, LTD. 


6 GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships, 1939 


. Tbe following Scholarships and Exhibitions will be awarded 
in 1939: 
(1) About ten Scholarships of the value of £100, (80, {60 and 
£40 a year. 
(2) Exhibitions of £25 a year. 
(3) One Scholarship for Music of the value of £70 a year, with 
free tuition in Music. 


(4) One Arthur Percival Scholarship of the value of /50 a year. 
Preference for the sons of British Naval or Military 
Officers. 

(5) One Old Cliftonian Scholarship of the value of £35 a year 
for the son of an Old Cliftonian. 


(6) One Robert Hardwicke Percival Scholarship of the value 
of £33 a year. Preference for day-boys. 


(7) One Charles Frederick Balfour Scholarship of the value of 
£25 a year for the son of an Indian Civilian. 


(8) One Preparatory School Scholarship of the value of /25 a 
year for a member of the Preparatory School between 
the ages of 13 and 14, or a boy under 14 in the Upper 
School who was formerly a member of the Preparatory 
School. 

N.B.—Day-boys (except in the case of [6] The Robert Hard- 
wicke Percival Scholarship) will receive two-fifths of the value of 
Scholarships and Exhibitions to which they are elected, with a 
minimum of £25 a year. 


Candidates must be under 14 on June r, 1939. Boys who are 
already in the School may compete. The examination will be in 
two parts. Candidates will take the “ A papers at their Pre- 
paratory Schools on Monday, May 22, and Tuesday, May 23, 
and selected candidates will take the B papers at Clifton on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 6, 7 and 8. 


Particulars from the SECRETARY and BURSAR. 


The Selection of Class-Books 


A series of articles under this title appeared in * The Journal of Education," during 1936. 
Consideration is given to the use of class-books for pupils of particular ages, to the principles 
governing the selection of books and their application, to the method employed in keeping 
in touch with the issue of new books, to the limitation of expenditure, and to other points 


of practical interest. 


January, 1936. Introductory Article, by Mr. T. 
Raymont, M.A., formerly Warden of Goldsmiths' 
College. 


February, 1936. Classics, by Rev. H. H. Symonds, 
N. A., formerly Head Master, The Liverpool 
Institute. | 


March, 1936. History, by Mr. W. J. Baldwin, M.A., 
Head Master, Tottenham Grammar School, N. 17. 


April, 1936. Mathematics, by Mr. F. J. Hemmings, 
B.Sc., Head Master, Taunton's School, 
Southampton. 


May, 1936. English, by Mr. J. C. Dent, M.A., Head 


Master, Westminster City School, S.W. I. 


June, 1936. Geography, by Mr. Ellis W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., Head Master, Municipal High Sch., N.Shields. 


July, 1936. Art, by Mr. R. Radcliffe Carter, R. B. S.A., 
Secretary, National Society of Art Masters. 


August, 1936. Science, by Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., 
LL.B., Head Master, Leeds Grammar School. 


September, 1936. Religious Knowledge, by the 
Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D., Head Master, Durham 
School. 

October, 1936. Modern Languages, by Mr. H. 
Nicholson, M.A., formerly Head Master, Taunton 
School. 

November, 1936. Domestic Subjects, by Miss C. 
Laycock, Assistant Inspector of Domestic Subjects, 
London County Council. 


December, 1936. Class-Book Selection from a 
Publisher's Point of View. 


London: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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ASPECTS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A., formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College, London 


SYSTEM of education is a national concern, and as 
such it is bound to develop on its own lines. As 
in other matters, however, it is possible to be too nation- 
alistic. We should make a great mistake if we neglected 
to compare notes with other countries, and for obvious 
reasons there is no country with which comparisons are 
likely to be more profitable than with America. We 
should not, indeed, be too hasty in regarding Ámerican 
institutions either as patterns or as warnings. Our 
better plan is to try to understand the conditions under 
which they have arisen, and to estimate their value in 
relation to those conditions. That is the right spirit in 
which to pursue the study of comparative education. 
It is matter of common knowledge in this country that 
children in elementary schools are happy in their school 
life. Truancy is a thing of the past, and no longer does 
the child creep like snail unwillingly to school, as he 
often did only a generation ago. In America a similar 
beneficent change was also needed, notwithstanding 
that America was never foolish enough to adopt 
payment by results." And the change has taken place, 
partly no doubt through “the starry-eyed theories of 
radical professors of education, and “the exotic 
practice of a few experimental schools," but not entirely 
so. For we are assured that such youthful expressions as 
let's go fishin'," or even let's go to the movies," are 


yielding place to let's go to school." Hence the title 
of an interesting book,! describing work done on pro- 
gressive lines in a very ordinary elementary school in 
California. Certain units of work or centres of interest 
are given in detail, with abundant illustration. A good 
example of a '' child-centred school" which enjoys no 
special privileges. A good example, too, of what a school 
means in a democratic community. 

A survey of the literature of child-study would show 
that the contributions of American educators during the 
past fifty years have been of outstanding importance. 
Their investigations, like those of their European 
brethren, have related chiefly to infancy and adolescence, 
with much less attention to the years between. This 
statement is at any rate true of formal treatises, though 
much material relating to those years exists in psycho- 
logical and other journals. In her Introduction to Child 
Study,* now appearing in a revised edition, Prof. Ruth 
Strang, of Teachers College, New York, uses such 
material, and gives a comprehensive account of the 

(Continued on page 712) 

1 Let's Go to School: Integrative Experiences in a Public 

Elementary School. By A. H. HonRRALL, Lypia E. CODONE, 


MABEL S. WILLSON and LEAH S. RHODES. (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education.) (18s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 


2 An Introduction to Child Study. By Prof. RuTH STRANG 
Revised edition. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER - 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
FELLOWSHIPS, 


EXHIBITIONS, 


STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C. B. E., 
K.C., M.P. 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 
PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 


women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students arc also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1939, SCHOLARSHIPS from {100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLassics, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, History, BOTANY and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.— Residence, £90 a year; Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 

Two POST-GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS of the value 
of £170 and £140 are offered annually to the graduates 
of any University. 


For further particulars apbly to— 
The Registrar, 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


[Bis interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the Coll appen E 
the January, 1930, issue of The Jou of E 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, SA e results of an examination 
toward the end of Ma 

(a) An ALFRED ind SCHOLARSHIP of (80 a year. 
(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, O £60 
to £40 a year. 
(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year. 
INTERNAL SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School. 
(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of {50 a 
year, open to boys not less than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 
(b) Two JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 
LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three vears or 
more at the Universities. 
The School] Scholarships are tenable for the dura- 
tion of the holder's school career. 
The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 
Further particulars may be had from the HEAD 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHCOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By Emeritus Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, 
M.A., LL.D. 

* More and more are historians coming to realize 
that their proper study is the development of 
civilization.’ 

See The Journal of Education for April, 1936. 


London : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 
awarded in March and June. Candidates 
must have taken viously the March or June 
Common Entrance Examination. A further ag Reha 
nation will be held at the College on March 31 and 
June 30. For further particulars Spp the RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 
Head Master: H. I. PRICE, M.A. (Oxon.) 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 
the value of £100, £75, £60, £45, poe THREE 

EXHIBITIONS to the value of (30 r 5 
each vear. Candidates will have the 
of offering such subjects as Music and Ai aki 
wish to in addition to the ordinary Ful partie 
dates must be under 14 on May 1. 
may be obtained from the HxAD Mim aia 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AX Examination is held each June 
to elect TEN Scholarships varying in value 
from £75 to £30 a year. 

A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
7 e in H. M. Army, varying in value from 

75 to £30. 


Full particulars on application to the HEAD MASTER. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


- BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
N Examination will be held in 


June, 1939, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of tbe annual value of £60, and four or more 
Exhibitions of less amount. 


Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries sbould be received by May 94. The 
School fees for Boarders are {120 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from tbe Bursar, to whom inquiries 
Tegarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 


XAMINATION in March for 


Scholarships of value from FO to £100. 
Entries by February 20. valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Preparation for School and Higher 
Certificates, 1st M.B., Inter B.Sc. and University 
Scholarships. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 
N Examination will be held during 


— — — —M 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from {80 to 25 per annum, 

will be he in June 1988. Age limit 141 years. 

Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 

members of H.M. Services.— Apply P. BOLTON, M. A., 
Head Master. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 


Scholarship Announcement will be 
found on page 709 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


81K School Scholarships are open for 


competition in May. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 14 years of age on May 1. The 
Scholarships are of the value of £45 per annum each, 
and are tenable for school life; there are also 
vacancies this year for boarders and if candidatcs 
for boarding scholarships reach the competitive level 
for the award of school scholarships, a further £45 
per year will be remitted each scholar. 
Full iculars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are beld annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 06 South- 
ampton Row, W. C. 1. 


FARRINGTONS GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


XAMINATION for Entrance 


Scholarship £80 per annum, Silver Jubilee 
Exhibition £25 per annum at Farringtons, March 29 
to April 1, 1939. 


Full particulars from HEAD MISTRESS, Farringtons 
Chislehurst, Kent. ' 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SIX Scholarships, maximum value 
£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the Giggleswi 


HEAD MASTER, ck School, Settle, Yorks. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


GLENALMOND 


[ENTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1939. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on March 13, 14 and 15 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions and Sons of Clergy Bursaries. 
Age limit for Scholarships and Exhibitions: 
14 on March 1, 1939. For Bursaries: 15 on Septem- 
ber 20.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


T H REE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £40-£60, will be offered in March. 


ABO ten King's Scholarships and 
Hntrance Scholarships, value /20-/70 per 
annum and 

NE Milner Memorial Scholarship, 


value £100 per annum for five years. will be 
offered in June. The Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Co ] Civil Servants and others. 


Fot full particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


CHOLARSHIP Examination in 


May. Closing day for entries, Mav 1. The 
examination may take place at candidate's School. 
Ten Scholarships will be offered in 1939, in value 
from £100 to £50 a year. Also several minor scholar- 
ships not exceeding /40 a year available. For parti- 


culars apply to the PRINCIPAL, King Willlam's 


College, Isle of Man. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


FL NTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 
ù 1a) Six E a ay 99 Classical and 
ern, varying from o per annum 
&ccording to merit and needs. i 
(ò) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 
Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 
For information appiy to the HEAD MASTER, 
Lancing College, Sho „Sussex. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


TEE Preliminary Examination for 


the award of Junior Scholarships and Exhibi- 

tions is held annually toward the end of May, and 

the Final Examination early in June. Candidates 

must be under 14 on January 1 of the year in which 
they take the Examination. 

Four Open Foundation Scholarships of £100 a 

r, and six other Scholarships and Exhibitions of 

tween /25 and (75 a year are awarded annually if 

eee candidates of sufficient merit present them- 

selves. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Bursar. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


‘Two Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each year, of the value of (60-/100 
each according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. minor Scholarshipe and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of £10 
each. These secondary Scholarships may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the ] needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 15 years 
of age on September 1, following the examination. 
A limited number of these olarshipe will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 
(no age limit). 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD 
Mistress, Miss I. M. Brooxs, M.A. (Cantab). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRAN CE Scholarship Examina- 

tion will be held early in March 1989 (in 
London andat Malvern). About five Scholarships of 
£100 and not Jess than three of £50. 

For iculars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEAD MASTER or BURSAR, 
The College, Ivern. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS— continued 
OUNDLE SCHOOL 

N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


RADLEY COLLEGE 
CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


varying in value from /120-/40 will be offered 
for competition in March, 1939. The Examination 
will be held in two parts: (a) Elementary Papers on 
March 13 at Preparatory Schools ; (b) mote Advanced 
Papers for selected candidates at Radley on 
March 17. Apply for iculars to THE WARDEN, 
Radley College, near Abingdon, Berks. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


will be awarded on the result of an Examinn- 
tion to be held in May, 1939, for girls under 14. The 
valve of each award will vary from £30 to £150 a 
year according to the financial circumstances of the 
candidate. A number of bursaries will also be given 
to girls who do not reach scholarship or cxhibition 
standard. 

Papers will be worked at the candidate's home or 
school and interviews for sclected candidates will 
subsequently be held at Rocdean. Particulars and 
forms of application from tbe HEAD MISTRESS'S 
SECRETARY. Last day of entry, March 31. 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL 
A Scholarship Examination will be 
Scholarships 


held on May 30 and 31 and June 1, 1939. 

are two each of £100, £70, £50, and 

several Exhibitions of £30. There are also Clerical 
and Service Bursaries. Further information may be 
1 from the Bursar, St. Edward's School, 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


E NTRANCE Scholarships. Six 


offered every June.—Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS 


N Examination is held in May or 


june. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of £20. 
Candidates must be under 14 ycars of age. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEAD MASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Examination is held annually, 


N 

A usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
shipe are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 1 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 80 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from {65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 

For particulars apply to the Head Master, 
WALTER M. GoRDoN, M. A., Wrekin College. 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, STONEHOUSE 
GLOS. 


T* Entrance Scholarships of {£50 


and some Bursaries are offered in June. 
Wycliffe was first founded in 1882, and was placed 
ona nent Foundation by its Old Boys in 1931. 
Fees, £114-/120. For details of Scholarships apply 
to tbe Head Master, W. A. SrsL v, M. A., Oxon. 


Directory of Educational 


Associations 
35th year of issue 


Corrected to date with membership 
total, yearly subscription, society's 
organ, telegraphic address, tele- 
phone number, date and place of 
next annual meeting, secretary's 
name and office address. 

See March 1939 issue. 
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pre-school, the junior and the adolescent stages. The 
book is free from unnecessary technicalities and, unlike 
many books on child study, it throws the emphasis upon 
the normal rather than upon the problem child. 

In the common room of an American state university 
one may meet as many professors of education as we 
have in the whole of the United Kingdom. This is 
partly a matter of titular custom, but not entirely so. 
In a country in which school systems have had to keep 
pace with an unparalleled growth of population, it was 
necessary to make a scientific study of aspects which 
were left to tradition and rule-of-thumb in an older 
country. So we have in America professors of educational 
administration, and even professors of school measure- 
ments. To one of the latter, Dr. Rinsland of Oklahoma 
University, we owe a new manual designed to show 
students in training colleges and teachers the methods 
of constructing tests and of grading. The book is a 
thorough piece of work on familiar but improved lines. 
It exemplifies the well-known fact that in regard to 
mental tests and measurements America has become the 
leading country. 

Side by side with a thoroughgoing application of the 
scientific method in education, on the understanding 
that science is measurement, there has been developed 
in recent years a psychological point of view which may 
claim to be specifically American, and which supplies a 

3 Constructing Tests and Grading in Elementary and High 


School Subjects. By Prof. H. D. RiNsLAND. (Prentice-Hall 
Education Series.) (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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valuable counteractive to the over-stressed statistical 
analysis. ''The value of statistical analysis," writes 
Prof. Gordon Allport, of Harvard University, in his very 
fine volume recently issued,“ in sorting, comparing and 
determining the reliability of accumulated data is 
unquestionable, but so too is its power for mischief when 
the psychological aim and significance of the investiga- 
tion becomes obscured in the sheer exuberance of digits.” 
The method which compares the performances, generally 
on some single function, of a large group of persons, has, 
he declares, led many psychologists to the false conclu- 
sion that the psychology of individual differences and 
the psychology of personality are one and the same 
thing. But the former can only relate qualities in one 
person with the same qualities in others, whereas the 
latter tries to relate certain selected qualities to all other 
qualities within the same person. Here we get the true 
psychology of personality, of which Prof. Allport writes 
so well. A man, he says, is more than a bundle of habits 
or of qualities that can be measured and tabulated. 
More too than a representative of his species or a citizen 
of the state. He transcends them all. He struggles 
on even under oppression, always hoping and planning 
for a more perfect democracy where the dignity and 
growth of each personality will be prized above all else." 
In that sentence the writer perhaps reveals the real 
motive of much that is best at the present time in 
America's educational and psychological thought. 


4 Personality : a Psychological Interpretation. By Prof. G. W. 
ALLPORT. (16s. net. Constable.) 


By appointment 
lo the late King George V of F. V. the King of Sweden 
HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
(No-upkeep and resilient) 
SQUASH COURTS SWIMMING POOLS 


GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 


SCHOOL DRAMA SOCIETY 
(Founded 1912) 


All Educational and Social Organizations are invited to join the above 
Society, which offers free advice on choice of plays and production, 
staging problems, &c.; use of excellent drama library, specially 
selected for schools, and hire of costumes of all periods and sizes at 
reduced rates. Annual subscription, Five Shillings only. 


School Service.—Schools visited and advised re play production and 
staging. Rehcarsals undertaken. Fees nominal. 


Sunday Course of the Art of Acting and Dramatic Production 
now running Everyman Theatre, Hampstead—November. 1938, to 
May, 1939. Membership available any time. Course Fee, 2j Guineas. 
Single session, 9s. 6d. 


A New Year Vacation School of the Art of the Acting and Play 
Production will be held at Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from 
December 30, 1938, to January 8, 1939. Thoroughly practical course. 
Acting parts guaranteed. Public performances. Costume, Scenery, 
Lighting, Mime and Make-up Demonstrations. Evening Theatre Visits. 
Inclusive Fee, 3 guineas. 


Apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, enclosing 
stamped addressed envelope. , : T 


The Right Way to 
Teach the Bible 


A survey of recent books 


on the Bible 
By Rev. H. K. Luce, M. A., 
Head Master of Durham School 


SEE THIS PAPER FOR NOVEMBER, 193 


KOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, w.C.1 
Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (14 lines) 


An Unsolicited Testimonial 


“| will forward for another six months 
early next month. My advertisement has 
done marvellously well this year.“ 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 832 NOVEMBER I, 1938 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents | 


PUBLISH ‘PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS " 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. Contains details of 
Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 


41st Annual Edition, 1938-39. Now ready. Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 
and Provincial papers. Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


"SCHOOL LIBRARIES" 


SPECIAL SERIES OF ARTICLES, JANUARY, 1933, TO MAY, 1934 


Introductory Article, by Mr. C. W. | Chemistry, by Dr. E. J. Holmyard, | Selection of Books and Balance of 
Bailey, M.A., January, 1933. M.A., M.Sc., August, 1933. Stock, by Mr. D. E. Coult, A. L. A., 


Modern Languages, by es A. M. Physics (including Meteorology and Ilford Public Libraries, January, 1934. 
Gibson, M.A., February, . Astronomy), by Mr. V. T. Saunders, Music, by Mr. Douglas Fox, M.A., 


. A. M. ley, M.A., 

gue Mr A. M. Walmsley M.A., September, 1933. B.Mus., Clifton College, February, 
Classics, by Rev. H. A. Symonds, | Biological Science, by Mr. A. G. 1934. 

M.A., April, 1933. Lowndes, M.A., October, 1933. Spanish, by Mr. E. G. James, Chief 
proin ned C. Happold, D.S.O., Religious Knowledge, by Rev. H. K. Modern Language Master, Collegiate 

A., May, . Luce, M.A., November, 1933. School, Liverpool, April, 1934. 

Geography, by Mr. L. B. Cundall, 

M.Sc., F.R.G.S., June, 1933. Art section (including Arithmetic, | Education, by Mr. B. A. Howard 
Mathematics, by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, Handicrafts, &c.), by Miss Kate L. N. M.A., Head Master, Addey and 

M.A., L.C.P., July, 1933. Welch, December, 1933. Stanhope School, May, 1934. 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E. c. 
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THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOOKS 


THE 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Editors 


Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, O. M. Prof. Gilbert Murray. 
Dr. Julian S. Huxley. 


G. M. TREVELYAN’S 


The English Revolution 
1688—1689 


The Times Literary Supplement: — Prof. Trevelyan has produced a volume 
which fulfils a double function. It is an excellent introduction to the 
question for intelligent readers, who have no special knowledge of it, but 
it is also an appreciation which advanced students will find of the 
greatest value.’’ 


The Standard Edition at 25. 6d. will not be published 
5S Nel until at least 12 months after the Library Edition. 55 net 
This Library, inaugurated in 1911, now consists of 190 volumes. 


These are grouped under the following headings : 


The Arts, Economics and Business; Geography and History ; 
Political and Social Science; Religion and Philosophy; Science. 


Some Previous Volumes 


Architecture Prof. W. R. LETHABY Political Thought in England Prof. W. LL DAVIDSON 
Bentham to J. S. Mill 

Banking Dr. WALTER LEAF Practical Ethics VISCOUNT SAMUEL 
International Trade BARRETT WHALE Local Government JOHN P. R. MAUD 
A History of England, 1815-1918 Dr.J.R.M. BUTLER Jesus of Nazareth BISHOP GORE 
Napoleon H. A. L. FISHER Christianity EDWYN BEVAN 
l St. Paul Prof. A. NOCK 

Ancient Greek Literature C. M. BOWRA 
, Introduction to Science Prof. Sir J. ARTHUR 
The English Language L. PEASALL SMITH THOMPSON 
Milton JOHN BAILEY Physics Prof. A. S. EVE 


Please send for complete list. 


25. 6d. net | 25. Od. net 
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Reviews 


Views on 


The Assistant Master Speaks : Twelve Essays by Assistant 
and House Masters at Public and Secondary Schools 
(7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

These assistant masters do not all speak alike; nor is it 
to be expected that they should, since they were given 
carte blanche to write on any aspect of education they 
pleased. The result is a very stimulating book. 

The deep absorption in educational problems which is 
here very markedly evident is a sign of the times. Assistant 
masters know, in a way that all heads do not, the weak 
points of the system which they have to work. This 
volume shows that these problems are being looked at 
with no narrow vision, but with an eye to the best interests 
of the pupil and of education as a whole. 

Mr. C. D’O. Gowan, of Eton, leads off with an essay on 
" Education or Instruction ?’’ He is sure that no child 
should embark on any subject which he will be unable, 
either through lack of time or lack of ability, to pursue to 
the point where he can get a comprehensive view of the 
subject as a whole. General science, history and geography 
are within the range of the most ordinary abilities ; not so 
Latin or Greek, or even French and German. 

Those who believe that the public schools are committed 
to old-fashioned ideas about discipline should read the 
thoughtful paper on this subject by a house master who 
prefers to remain anonymous. Many things have made him 
dubious about the traditional system, and, although he 
believes in a certain amount of compulsion, the account of 
his difficulties and experiments shows that he has achieved 
considerable success in bringing out the best in boys. 
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Mr. H. Caudwell, of Oundle, writing on What are we 
trying to do? suggests that we should be trying to create 
one thing only, a desire for truth. Teaching should be 
positive and constructive and should inspire the love of 
beauty and inculcate tolerance. 

Mr. A. M. Walmsley, who is Chairman-elect of the 
I.A.A.M., takes as his subject '' The Modern Challenge to 
Secondary Education." Admitting that in the majority 
of the State secondary schools the curriculum is too aca- 
demic and too rigid, he advocates schools of the multilateral 
type, providing a suitable education up to the age of 
18 for boys of different tastes and abilities. He also thinks 
that it is the duty of schools to prepare boys to form their 
own opinions on controversial political and religious 
questions. 

In a paper entitled ‘‘ Working Together," Mr. G. F. 
Golding, of St. Olave's, makes some very practical sugges- 
tions for the co-ordination of work in different subjects. 
Art masters, in the persons of Mr. C. B. Lupton, of Stony- 
hurst, and an assistant master at another public school, put 
in a valiant plea for '' Cinderella," and Mr. E. R. Wood, of 
Hereford High School, in one of the best papers of the 
series, makes suggestions for dealing with '' Remainders,”’ 
that is, those boys who stay on at school after taking the 
School Certificate but who do not intend to take a Higher 
Certificate or university course. 

Lack of space prevents us from commenting on all 
the papers, but we have found every one well worth 
reading, and we gladly commend the book to all common 
rooms. 


An Interpretation of Science 


Sclence for the Citizen : a Self-Educator based on the 
Social background of Scientific Discovery. 
By L. HoGBEN. (12s.6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Readers of Mathematics for the Million will know Prof. 
Hogben as the possessor of pronounced opinions, an almost 
terrifying stock of knowledge and a spirited pen. In 
Science for the Citizen the pen has become exuberant, the 
information is vast, and the politico-sociological tenets of 
the author are never far in the background. The book is, 
in fact, an attempt—and a very successful attempt—to 
present science from a particular point of view. Prof. 
Hogben has (or at least shows) little appreciation of the 
aesthetic appeal of science; knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, the calm delight of contemplation, he sweeps 
aside with some disdain. Science for him is essentially a 
means of getting things done: a scientific hypothesis, 
he says, '' is not a passive prediction of future events. It 
is an active prescription for human conduct ” ; and again, 
on a gas-law graph, he drives home the moral that “ it tells 
you how to do something." The immediate task to be per- 
formed may be the mere correction of the volume of a gas ; 
the grand object is to control nature for the betterment and 
advantage of the human race. 

Prof. Hogben's theme is thus not so much science, as 
science in relation to society, and he is at pains to prove that 
science, in form and content is the outcome of social needs. 
Chemistry, for example, would scarcely have surpassed the 
level it reached in the third millennium B.c., but for the 


development of deep-shaft mining in the sixteenth century ; 
the researches which led to the determination of the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat were directly prompted by new social 
requirements; Newton's work on the spectrum was the 
result of “ a new social need, viz. to obtain telescopes in 
which the coloured fringes of the image produced by com- 
binations of ordinary lenses were eliminated ; and so on. 
This ideology ” (to use one of Prof. Hogben's favourite 
words, despite A. P. H.) will no doubt please many readers 
and irritate as many others ; but both would be well advised 
to concentrate upon the purely scientific parts of the book. 
Here they will find the stamp of genius, for with the genuine 
enthusiasm of a genuine scientist Prof. Hogben combines 
an exceptionally high capacity for teaching and for 
developing his subjects in an interesting as well as logical 
way. Like all good teachers, he expects his pupils to do 
their share of the work, but he has nicely judged the amount 
of effort required, and a conscientious reader will not find 
himself unduly tired. To a specialist, what is most impres- 
sive in Prof. Hogben's wonderful book is the mastery he 
shows in selecting unerringly the really vital parts of each 
individual branch of science. In detail, he is not always 
SO accurate ; thus he says that all organic acids contain the 
carboxyl radical; that both propyl alcohols give propionic 
acid on oxidation; that alcohols combine with potassium 
cyanide to form nitriles; that alkyl isocyanides can be 
hydrolysed by potash, and reduced by tin and hydro- 
chloric acid to primary amines ; that esters are salts; that 
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the action of nitrous acid on a nitro-aromatic compound 
yields a phenol; and that ethyl acetoacetate is prepared 
" by heating acetic acid with alcoholic sodium." Such 
errors as these are trifling in the sense that they do not 
appreciably detract from the general truth of the picture, 
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but they should be corrected in future impressions in the 
interests of scientific accuracy. And we have little doubt 
that Somerset men will join issue with Prof. Hogben over 
his statement that Cheddar cheese can now be made 
anywhere ! 


Minor Notices 


Design in Woodwork and other Crafts : Theory and 
Practice 
By D. R. HILL. (4s. 6d. Murray.) 

This work must not be thought to be a graded scheme of 
work for woodwork and other crafts, as its title seems to 
suggest. It is rather a plea, backed by sound argument for 
the right approach to craft work. The writer states in his 
preface that, The purpose of this work is to try and give 
the young craftsmen some solid foundation on which to 
build; not to copy and imitate, but to use for the develop- 
ment of their own initiative and personality on lines which 
they know to be sound." It is well worth very careful 
study; arguments are well stated and convincingly 
illustrated, and its challenge to the would-be craftsman 
should be stimulating. 


Illustrative Plywood Cut-Outs 
By W. G. LABAN. Geographical Series, British Isles, 
No. 1. Book 1 (a): The Potteries; (b): The Downs. 
Book 2 (a): Fishing Fleets of the North Sea; (b): 
Moors of the West Country. Book 3 (a): Coal 
Mining; (b): Norfolk Broads. (2s. net each. Lei- 
cester : The Dryad Press.) 

The Dryad Press is to be complimented on the production 
of this interesting series of Illustrative Plywood Cut-Outs, 
intended to provide visual aids for class teaching. The 
series suggests a sound method of linking up craftwork 
with geography, and aims at making class teaching more 
realistic by providing a visual aid to the imagination of the 
child. Each book contains photographs of finished models, 
full size pattern sheets and full instructions on construction 
and painting. The work is suitable for use with children 


Biography and Classics 


An Educational Failure : a School Inspector's Story 
By Dr. F. H. Haywarp. (7s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 
The writer of this necessarily brief notice of Dr. Hay ward's 
book possesses what he regards as two advantageous 
qualifications. He has watched the author's career with 
interest; and he has never been in the service of the 
London County Council. So far back as 1902 Dr. Hayward 
brought out his Reform of Moral and Biblical Education. 
It was a good book. But of its author one might say what 
some one said of Burke: he was wise, but he was wise too 
soon. Then for several years Dr. Hayward studied hard 
and wrote suggestively on Herbart's pedagogy. Later on, 
in 1920, he published his books of school celebrations. 
These he justly regards as his original contribution to the 
educational thought and practice of his time. They have 
been praised a good deal, sometimes no doubt damned with 
faint praise, but they have not been widely adopted. 
Hence the author's '' educational failure." He has written 
much, and he has often written well. That the long list 
of his publications includes no Hayward's Arithmetics or 
Hayward’s English Exercises to bring grist to his financial 
ill is a fact of which he is proud. We are truly sorry that 
so distinguished a career should seem to have ended in 


Art and Handicraft 


of all ages, and, of course, could be adapted to other subjects 
according to the discretion of the teacher and the ability 
of the children concerned. l 


Drawing Without Tears 
By I. FENwWICK. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Evidently intended to keep alive the enjoyment a normal 
child usually has in drawing, and to teach him whilst it 
entertains, this work contains drawings of all the things 
which interest children most, and it shows how to 
draw them properly, how to draw them funnily and occa- 
sionally how not to draw them. Ian Fenwick knows what 
he wants in a drawing and he knows how to get it and 
he shows how to make drawing simple by retaining only 
essential characteristics. Most boys and girls would 
thoroughly enjoy following out his method. 


A Three Year Course in Handicraft in Wood 
By R. S. FoRBEs. Teacher's Book 3. (2s. 6d. Collins.) 
The Teacher’s Book 3 is now available, and among the 
many books that have been written on the subject of 
handicraft in wood, this work appears to be unique. It 
presents a well thought out scheme of work for three years 
in three separate volumes, together with a teacher’s book 
for each year; six volumes in all and at a very low figure. 
The scheme is full, but by no means devoid of scope for 
variation and development. Studying the six books side 
by side one is convinced that the writer understands, not 
only the needs of the pupil, but also the difficulties which 
inevitably arise for the teacher, experienced or otherwise. 
It is a useful work, well written, profusely illustrated and 
extremely comprehensive in its scope. 


failure. But perhaps celebrations will come into their own 
even yet. Atany rate Dr. Hayward has always dealt with 
fundamentals. 


The Story of Achilles: a Translation of Homer's 
“Iliad ' into Plain English 
By W. H. D. Rouse. (7s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

This book is by a most remarkable man. Dr. Rouse is 
one of the few men in England who has heard the whole 
of the Iliad ’’ read aloud in the original Greek, as he did, 
when he was Head Master of the Perse School in Cambridge. 
His work as such a head master led to the School being 
famous throughout the land. Since his retirement he has 
devoted his activities to a wider field. He has spent his 
leisure in advancing the realms of literature to a wider 
public, to introducing those who know no Greek to the 
story of Odvsscus and to the story of Achilles. His work 
in this wider field may not be so spectacular as was liis 
work at the Perse School, but it is none the less effective. 
It introduces those who know no Greek to the great stories 
of the world. May it bring him the satisfaction which he 
deserves. 
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Educational Traditions in the English-Speaking Countries 
By Dr. N. Hans. (Reprinted from the Year Book of 
Education.) (2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

In this survey Dr. Hans continues the comparative study 
of education that he began in the 1936 Year Book. His 
former study was concerned with Europe; the present one 
traces the traditions that permeate not only England and 
the Dominions, but also the United States. He deals in 
turn with four great influences which stand roughly in 
chronological order: the Catholic, the Anglican, the 
Puritan, the Secular. The last chapter discusses five factors 
which make for national unity: race, language, religion, 
compact territory and political sovereignty, and shows 
how the first two have a unifying influence among the 
English-speaking countries, however widely divided their 
territory may be. Moreover, though religion has sometimes 
been the cause of discord the presence of all three divisions 
of Christianity in all English-speaking countries is a factor 
making for unity and mutual understanding. This scholarly 
work is a valuable contribution to the study of comparative 
education. 


L'Évolution Pédagogique en France : des Origines à la 
Renaissance 

By E. DURKHEIM. 

Contemporaine.) 
Alcan.) 

This volume, and a second one promised reproduce 

a course of lectures to students in the University of 


(Bibliothéque de Philosophie 
(25 francs. Paris: Librairie Félix 


Paris which was repeated annually for ten years before the 
War. Durkheim was convinced that it is only by studying 
the past that the future can be anticipated and the present 
understood. His general point of view is that conceptions 
and systems of education are the resultant of definite social 
conditions and in harmony with them, changing sooner or 
later with changes in society. This idea dominates his 
treatment of the history of education in France. The 
publication of his lectures is not only a tribute to a great 
sociologist, but a timely contribution to the discussion of 
questions brought to the fore by the current reform of 
education in France. 


Les Grandes Tendances de la Pédagogie Contemporaine 
By A. Mirror. (Nouvelle Encyclopédie Philosophique.) 
(15 francs. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan.) 

The author of this book, who is lecturer in education at 
the Sorbonne, covers a good deal of ground in his stimulating 
survey of some of the fundamental conceptions of education 
that conflict with one another at the present time. Perhaps 
his best chapters are on respect for the personality of the 
child, on respect for the natural development of the child 
and on intellectual education. Social and political factors 
in education, the relation of theory of education to sciences 
and philosophy, and ' the knowledge of the child ' are also 
considered. The author has a balanced and acute judgment, 
and his work should commend itself to all who are not 
prepared to accept without reflection ideas that certain 
contemporary movements have made popular. 


Geography 


Philips’ Smaller School Room Map of Europe 
Europe: Political. (7s. 6d. Philip.) 

Although this map is too small for use in large rooms it 
will prove useful as a reference map in the school library, 
as it shows Austria as part of Germany and is in all respects 
accurate. 


Harrap's Geography Picture Summaries 
Selected and Edited by S. J. B. WHyBRow and H. E. 
Epwarps. Set 15: Latin America (1). Set 16: Latin 
America (2). (1s. 4d. each set. Harrap.) 

These pictures cover most of the outstanding activities of 
the peoples of South and Central America, including the 
West Indies. The high standard of the earlier sets is fully 
maintained, the pictures of Argentine and Venezuela being 
particularly good. 


Problem Maps 
Revision Series. By H. ArNwicK. (3s. Harrap.) 

This useful volume of problem maps, intended as a 
revision course in world geography for school certificate 
examinations, is not only suitable for A forms but could 
be used with advantage in advanced course work. In 
addition to testing actual knowledge the exercises through- 
out are designed to stimulate intellectual effort and to foster 
the habit of geographical reasoning. 


Harrap’s New World Atlas in Contour Colouring : 
for Junior Classes 
Edited by J. BARTHOLOMEW. New Edition. 
Harrap.) 
This remains one of the best of cheap atlases with clearly 
defined and pleasing colours and accurate spelling of place 


(1s. 3d. 


names. Readers will find the modern forms in the town 
names of the U.S.S.R. Unfortunately, many of the names 
demand the use of a reading glass. 


Our Daily Bread : a Geography of Production 
By Sir DANIEL HALL. (6s. net. Murray.) 

A book such as this, describing the principal types of 
farming, has been badly needed and a copy should be in 
every schoollibrary. It might be adopted with advantage 
as a supplementary text-book in the middle and upper 
forms of secondary and commercial schools, especially in 
urban districts whose inhabitants have little or no idea of 
how or where the food they consume is produced. Sir 
Daniel Hall has planned his book by taking the daily meals 
of the ordinary household as the basis of a scholarly descrip- 
tion of the geographical and economic factors which have 
influenced their production. The book also contains a 
number of up-to-date crop-distribution maps, and the 
pictures have been chosen to illustrate every phase of farm 
life and range from the stone quern of Neolithic times to 
the Hosier bail of the present decade. 


A Modern Map Book for School Certificate 
By J. E. ALLISON. (1s. 6d. Johnston.) 

The purpose of this book is the use of the map in the 
interpretation of social geography, and the new edition 
contains a carefully chosen fragment of the Land Utilization 
Survey map which shows the area which lies between 
Peacehaven and the Cuckmere river and between Ringmer 
and the English Channel. The questions which accompany 
the maps are of School Certificate standard, but they are 
most valuable in indicating a practical method in the use 
of map-reading as a basis of cultural geography. 
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East Wind on Friday 
By JANE Scott. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

A day in the life of a girls’ boarding school is the theme 
of this story. Not a day of any importance, just an 
ordinary, working day. An east wind happens to be blow- 
ing, and this perhaps has sharpened tempers somewhat 
and set nerves on edge. In a series of shots, of the kitchen 
maids, the housekeeper, the school secretary, the staff, 
senior and junior, the pupils, the author portrays a picture 
of school life which is convincing in its realism. Nothing 
particularly exciting occurs, yet the reader’s attention is 
gripped throughout. The different personalities stand out 
clearly, and the undercurrents of school life, the hopes and 
fears, the petty jealousies, the minor crises, are skilfully 
depicted. 


The Jefferson Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Reader 
By Dr. E. B. SETzLER, E. L. SETZLER and H. H. 
SETZLER. (12s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

An introductory section deals with the early history of 
the language. Part I, on Grammar, fills sixty-five pages. 
Part II consists of sixty-three pages of selections from prose 
and verse. A third Part consists of vocabularies: Old 
English—Modern English, and Modern English-Old English. 


l. Real Achievement 
Edited by W. T. HUTCHINS. 

2. A Heritage of Wonder Stories 
By J. H. WarsH and ALICE M. WALSH. 

3. South : the Story of Shackleton's 1914-1917 Expedi- 
tion 
By Six ERNEST SHACKLETON. Edited and Abridged 
by W. T. HuTcHiNs. 

4. A Gallant Company 
Edited by A. J. MERSON. 

5. Plays for Youth 
Edited by C. H. Locxitt. (Heritage of Literature 
Series.) (1s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 

These five additions to Longman’s '' Heritage of Litera- 
ture series are excellent value, particularly in the school 
edition at 1s. 6d. In Real Achievement Mr. Hutchins has 
drawn on nine biographies of men of the modern world who 
have great achievements to their credit. A Heritage of 
Wonder Stories includes twenty-two of the world's famous 
tales, retold (with illustrations) in a popular way likely to 
appeal to younger readers. South is an abridged version 
of a unique story of modern Antarctic exploration. Twelve 
of the best known writers of boys' stories are represented 
in A Gallant Company. They range in date from Sir Walter 
Scott to D. W. Bone and P. C. Wren, and include R. L. 
Stevenson, Dumas, H. R. Haggard, J. J. Bell, Blackmore, 
Dickens, Merriman, Stanley Weyman and Charles Kingsley. 
In Plays for Youth Mr. Lockitt has chosen eight simple 
plays, all suitable for quite young readers but with a wide 
range in appeal. 

The English Novel : an Anthology of English Prose Fiction 
Edited by J. Mappison and K. GARwoop. (Harrap's 
Modern English Series.) (2s. 9d. Harrap.) 

From John Lyly to John Galsworthy the editors have 
selected twenty-two writers, some knowledge of whose work 
is essential to any one who would study the development 
of the English novel. In each case a biographical note is 
followed by a very brief summary of a complete narrative. 
This is followed by a few extracts, linked together by con- 
necting paragraphs written by the editors. The result is 
an attractive anthology of English fiction. 


Essay Writing : a Practical Guide 
By G. TAvLoR. (2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
A well-planned little book, giving sound advice to the 
student who wishes to make progress in the art of essay 
writing. Theauthor deals in an interesting way with subject 
matter, construction and style. 


l. Great Discoveries 
By A. C. PERRY and GERTRUDE A. PRICE. 
2. The First Virginians 
By A. DWIGHT. 
3. The White Man comes to New York 
By G. R. SpoERER. 
4. How Men have kept their Records 
By M. LiPMAN. 
5. All about Motion Pictures 
By F. W. WEAD. (Our Changing Times, in Basic 
English.) (1s. each. Nelson.) 

Basic English is a very interesting experiment which 
aims at encouraging the use of English as an international 
language. It uses a selection of 850 words in which any- 
thing may be said for everyday purposes; and thus it 
serves as an effective introduction to English. These five 
little books are attractively produced. They contain from 
sixty to eighty pages of reading matter and offer a wide 
range of interesting material 


l. Essays in Criticism 
Second Series. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
S. R. LITTLEWOOD. 

2. The Letters of Horace Walpole 
Selected and Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK. 

3. Shorter Poems of John Milton 
Edited by B. A. WRIGHT. (The Scholar’s Library.) 
(2s. 6d. each. Macmillan.) 

These three recent additions to The Scholar's Library 
deserve a welcome from students of English literature. 
Arnold's Essays in Criticism remains one of the best 
introductions to critical appreciation and an annotated 
edition like this has long been needed. Horace Walpole's 
Letters are delightful reading and supply fascinating side- 
lights to eighteenth century history. Milton's shorter poems 
are more accessible to the reader, but Mr. Wright's edition 
provides just the help that most readers will need. 


English for the Young Citizen 
By W. B. LITTLE. (1s. 2d. Pitman.) 

This is an original and interesting attempt to introduce 
boys and girls to the world of real things. The thirty lessons 
are based on practical matters with which children come 
into contact after leaving school. 


More English Diaries 
Edited by ELIZABETH D'OvrEv. (2s.9d. Arnold.) 

This is planned on similar lines to Miss D'Oyley's English 
Diaries, and like its predecessor it is a fascinating anthology. 
It begins with an extract from the quaint '' Chronicle” 
kept by the boy King Edward VI, and concludes with Basil 
Lubbock’s Journal of a Voyage round the Horn, in a wind- 
jammer, in 1899. 


Spelling and Vocabulary Exercises 
By J. J. MuRPHv. (Is. 9d. Pitman.) 

Though primarily intended for candidates in examinations 
where definite spelling tests are set, this really useful little 
book might be found of service by any teacher of English, 
particularly as each separate exercise is timed so as not to 
demand more than five to seven minutes of a lesson period. 


Edited by 
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Il. The London Dramatic Books 
By R. BENNETT. First Series. Book 1: Let's 
Pretend. (Ppr. covers, 4d.; limp cloth, 6d.) Book 2: 
Make-Believe. (Ppr. covers, 6d.; limp cloth, 8d.) 
Book 3: Your Turn Next. (Ppr. covers, 8d.; limp 
cloth, 10d.) Book 4: What Shall We Be? (Ppr. 
covers, 1od.; limp cloth, rs). Teacher's Book 
1 and 2. (1s. 6d. each.) Second Series. Book 1: 
Play Time. (1s. 7d.) Book 2: The Stories come to 
Life. (1s. 9d.) Book 3: Play Your Parts. (1s. 11d.) 
Book 4: Ready for Action. (2s. 1d.) Teacher's 
Books 1, 2 and 3. (1s. 6d. each.) University of 
London Press.) 

2. Dramatic Prose for Reading and Acting 
By W. J. Glover. Book 1: Little Plays. Book 2: 
Let’s Pretend. Book 3: Make Believe. (Book 1: 
Manilla, od.; Cloth, xs. Book 2: Manilla, 11d.; 


Cloth, 1s. 2d. Book 3: Manilla, rs. ; Cloth, 1s. 3d. 


Philip.) 
3. Stories from History : Ten Plays for Schools 
By H. R. WILLIAMSON. (2s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

(1) These plays are not intended for mere diversion, but 
as well-considered means of training in good speech, informal 
conversation, and simple applied handicraft. Indirectly, 
too, the development of other aptitudes in children is 
aimed at—good deportment, initiative, unselfconsciousness, 
and the power to work with others. The series is skilfully 
graded ; the first, for ages 5 to 7; the second, for 7 to 11. 
The illustrations are most attractive. (2) A double purpose 
is served by these illustrations in that they suggest simple 
costumes ; easy contrivances for stage settings; and, in 
some instances, suitable positions for the actors at the 
climax of each play. There are useful notes on speech 
training. (3) These are based on broadcasts for children of 
9 to 11. The subjects are supermen, like Akhenaton, 
Buddha, St. Bernard, and the explanatory text should 
widen the pupils' outlook on history. 


English Poetry : a Students' Anthology 
Selected by K. Muir. (58. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The editor claims certain original features for this 
anthology, the aim of which is to enable the reader to 
develop his understanding of poetry and to increase his 
sensibility to all kinds of poetic expression." The book is 
divided into seven parts; and the selection of poems for 
each part is meant to invite comparison. 


All for Love 
By JOHN DRVYVDEN. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. SALE. (4S. University Tutorial Press.) 

This is a useful edition of a play that invites comparison 
with Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra and with G. B. 
Shaw's play. An introduction of eighteen pages deals 
briefly but helpfully with the historical background, the 
sources, characterization and structure of the play ; and 
the editor has provided 120 pages of critical and explanatory 
notes. 


Prose and Verse Selections from Sixteenth-Century 
French Authors 
With Introduction and Notes by Dr. W. H. Evans and 
Dr. J. D. Jones. (5s. Bell) 

As an introduction to sixteenth century French literature 
—excluding drama—this will be found a very useful book 
for university and other advanced students. The editors 
have chosen verse and prose extracts from twelve sixteenth- 
century writers. Thus Clément Marot is represented by ten 


of his poems, Rabelais by seventeen extracts from Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, Roüsard by nineteen of his poems and 
Montaigne by extracts from nine of his essays. There is an 
introduction of twenty-two pages, twenty-two pages of 
notes and a glossary. | 
Fifty Years of Modern Verse : an Anthology 

Chosen by J. GawswoRTH. (6s. net. Secker.) 

This is a pleasing anthology which aims at supplementing 
The Oxford Book of Modern Verse. It includes the work of 
over a hundred poets who have written during the last fifty 
years. The authors are arranged alphabetically. 

Twenty One-Act Plays 
Selected by J. HAMPDEN. 
(2s. net. Dent.) 

Mr. Hampden, in apologizing for the making of yet 
another anthology of plays, claims that this is the first 
attempt to present a collection of one-act plays, English, 
Welsh, Scottish and Irish, chosen for their quality and 
variety to represent the work of the twentieth century. 
Difficulties of copyright have made it impossible for the 
collection to be completely representative, yet it succeeds 
in indicating the development and high level of achievement 
of the modern one-act play, made possible by the growth of 
the repertory theatre and amateur drama. Associated with 
the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, are such plays as Lady 
Gregory’s “ Rising of the Moon and Synge’s '' Riders to 
the Sea," and with the Manchester Repertory Theatre 
Houghton's The Dear Departed and “ Followers," by 
Harold Brighouse. St. John Ervine’s anti-war play, 
„Progress, is popular with amateurs. Scotland is repre- 
sented by Carswell's Count Albany," and Wales by 
Birds of a Feather.“ 

English Poetry : an Unfinished History 
By J. DRINKWATER. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

This is an intimate, companionable book, to be read for 
pleasure. It is almost autobiographical in what it reveals 
of John Drinkwater’s personality and opinions about . 
English poetry. Indeed, one of its attractions is the obviously 
candid confession of a writer whose whole life has been 
spent in the study and practice of literature. It is an 
unfinished fragment of what was intended to be a complete 
survey: it covers only the years from Chaucer to Donne. 
None the less it is a book that will be re-read and enjoyed 
when more academic text-books are laid aside and forgotten. 
Whither Spinning ? Collected Poems 

By M. BRucE-WirLLIAMs. (3s.6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

A collection of about fifty short poems, containing much 
wit and wisdom that will strike a responsive chord in the 
heart of many a reader. 

The School Book of English Verse 
Chosen by G. Boas. (ss. Macmillan.) 

It has been said that an anthology is perhaps the only 
kind of book for which no apology is ever needed. Few 
will quarrel with the selection that Mr. Boas has made from 
the boundless wealth of English poetry. His aim has been 
twofold—to include only such poems as really appeal to 
the young, and to make the selection sufficiently comprehen- 
sive for no poem to be omitted with which a pupil ought to 
be acquainted. Hence he refuses to exclude old favourites 
that may be thought hackneyed.” The book ranges from 
Chaucer to modern poets of to-day, such as C. D. Lewis, 
W. H. Auden, and Stephen Spender. The result is a delight- 
ful companion, representing (for most readers) both old and 
new friends. 


(Everyman’s Library.) 
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A Sketch-Map History of the Great War and After, 
1914-1935 
By IRENE RICHARDS, J. B. Goopson and J. A. Morris. 
(3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A very useful summary of the events of the critical 
twenty years 1914-35 lavishly illustrated by means of 
excellent sketch-maps. The little book is a model of the 
way in which history and geography can be co-ordinated to 
the immense advantage of each. 


An Introduction to Medieval Europe, 300-1500 
By Prof. J. W. THompson and Prof. E. N. JoHNson. 
(21s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Thompson is a highly-qualifed expert on the 
economic and social history of the Middle Ages. His text- 
book on that subject published in 1928 is already a classic. 
His interest in the political and constitutional history of the 
period, however, is slight. Consequently his History of the 
Middle Ages 300-1500, published in 1931, was most dis- 
appointing. He evidently recognized its defects, for, after 
having made vast preparations for a revised edition, he 
handed the whole thing over to his very competent pupil, 
Dr. E. N. Johnson, now Associate-Professor in the University 
of Nebraska. The result is an excellent ccmpendium of 
medieval history, well-documented, excellently illustrated, 
specially strong and satisfactory on the cultural side of the 
subject. 


Synopsis of European History, 476-1914 
By H. PraskiTT and P. V. Conn. (4s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

A very concise but scholarly and accurate summary of 
medieval and modern European history. It obviously 
consists of the notes which two able and experienced tutors 
of University Correspondence College prepared for the 
guidance of their distant pupils. It will be welcomed by 
serious students everywhere. 


The Making of the Modern World : a Correlated Survey 
of the History of Europe, America, and Asia, from 
the end of the Fifteenth Century to the Outbreak 
of the World War i 
By W. R. McCAULIFFE. (2s. 9d. Blackie.) 

An extremely concise but, within its limits, competent 
summary of the last four centuries of world-history. It is 
a good first book, providing the broad framework which 
subsequent reading may fill in. 


A York Miscellany : Compiled from Records of the 
Past Four Centuries 
By I. P. PRESsLY. (6s. net. Brown.) 

Miss Pressly has ransacked to good purpose the voluminous 
\terature relating to the Second City of the Realm, 
and she has gathered within the 269 pages of this modest 
book a fascinating collection of sketches relating to the 
history of York from the end of the fiftcenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth. The book is wcll illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. 


The League from Year to Year (1937) 
(1s. Geneva : Information Section, League of Nations; 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 

Whether or not one is an ardent believer in the existing 
League of Nations, there should be no doubt in one's mind 
as to the interest and utility of this annual review of its 
main activities. For apart from the League's operations 
in the difficult and controversial sphere of international 


politics, we have to reckon with its work in such matters 
as health organization, child welfare, traffic in women and 
children, traffic in opium, international assistance to 
refugees, assistance to indigent foreigners, road traffic, 
reform of the calendar, and soon. Then there is the League's 
work in intellectual co-operation —0of special interest 
to educationists the world over. People who talk at large 
about abolishing the League, because of its failure to prevent 
aggressive warfare, should try to realize what extremely 
serious consequences its abolition, as distinguished from 
its reform, would entail. 


Philip's Atlas of Ancient and Classical History 
Edited by R. Murr and G. PuiriP. (5s. Philip.) 
This excellent atlas of twenty plates with numerous 
insets will serve as a useful companion to Messrs. Muir and 
Philip’s Atlas of Medieval and Modern History. It covers 
the twenty centuries from about 1600 B.c. to A.D. 400. 


The Age of Drake 
By Dr. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 
(15s. net. Black.) 
An admirable account of the achievements of the Eliza- 
bethan seamen from the pen of a past master of the subject. 
A most fascinating book. 


Europe and the World : a School History from 1789 
to 1938 
By DÉsiRÉE Epwarps-REEs. (5s. Blackie.) 

A concise and clear summary of general history from the 
French Revolution to the present day. The author—Head 
Mistress of the Godolphin School, Salisbury—shows much 
skill in selecting essentials and omitting matters of minor 
importance. 


(The Pioneer Histories.) 


This Realm of England: Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
Democracy 
By Sir John Marriott. (15s. net. Blackie.) 


The subject of this book is not made quite clear by the 
title. It is a constitutional history of England, though not 
of the sort inevitably brought to mind by that somewhat 
forbidding phrase. The distinguished author here keeps 
primarily in view the general reader, the ordinary citizen 
who is proud of his country and its constitution, and would 
like to know more about the evolution of the latter. In 
meeting this need, the author has taken account of the 
immense amount of research which has been accomplished 
during the last thirty years, and which is for the most 
part inaccessible except to the specialist. The book will, 
therefore, prove valuable, not only to the general reader, 
but also to the student about to begin a serious course in 
constitutional history. But whatever the type of reader, 
the author gives him due notice that this book marks a 
new departure in the exposition of the subject. Probably 
all of us in the days of our youth learnt English history as a 
succession of “‘reigns.’’ J. R. Green abandoned this 
method in his Short History, but it is still much in evidence. 
In the special case of constitutional history, however, the 
fashion of reigns has not been generally followed. Sir 
John Marriott thinks this to be a mistake. He points out 
that in England Parliament is a mushroom growth as 
compared with the Monarchy, and he gives other reasons for 
a reaction against the prevalent fashion of the nineteenth 
century. With these indications of the author’s aims in 
writing this book we must content ourselves, except to say 
that we believe the readers whom he has had in mind will 
find the book extremely interesting from beginning to end. 
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The Teaching of Arithmetic and Elementary Mathematics 
By W. L. SUMNER. (5s. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Mr. Sumner, of University College, Nottingham, has 
compiled this concise and attractive handbook for those 
who are interested in the best methods of teaching mathe- 
matics in senior schools. It also provides a guide to the 
New Freedom series of school books. Stress has been 
laid on the use of mathematics in daily life and in the 
world. All aspects from primary school arithmetic to 
surveying and navigation are considered. An attractive 
quality of the book is the enthusiasm of the author for the 
teaching of mathematics. Few official publications, however 
well meaning, show this quality: and this book may 
promote more good teaching than many formal reports or 
syllabuses. We recommend it to busy teachers of elemen- 
tary mathematics who would like to know the possibilities 
of their subject expressed in a concise and readable book. 


A New Geometry 
By A. W. Sippons and K. S. SNELL. 
bridge University Press.) 
Here is a most interesting geometry. It is arranged on 
a new plan. It contains a wide range of geometrical 
material, and leads to a systematic theoretical course. 
There are three parts: in the first are considered the facts 
of geometry. Theorems are stated but their proofs are 
only suggested as rider-work. Solid geometry is introduced 
early, and similarity is introduced as a basic idea following 
congruence. Small letters are used to denote angles. 
Exercises are classified so that the learner is compelled to 
notice the work he is intended to master—+e.g. he is advised 
when to try similarity, when to avoid using congruent 
triangles. The range of this part of the book covers work 
up to rectangle properties of the circle. The second part 
is composed of items that are not essential in a geometry 
course—e.g. the extensions of Pythagoras’ Theorem. The 
third part is a systematic course of theorems in which the 
student's attention is carefully directed to the reasoning 
which has decided the nature of the sequence. The whole 
book is clearly the fruit of a lifetime's teaching of geometry. 
Itisin accordance with recent improvements, it is excellently 
printed and cheap. A companion teaching volume is in 
preparation. 


Il. A School Arithmetic 
By C. W. Goprrey and R. C. B. Tart. 
Blackie.) 
2. Modern School Arithmetic 
By R. N. HAYGARTH and E. V. SmitH. (With Answers, 
3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. Harrap.) 
3. A School Arithmetic 
By J. B. CHANNoN and A. McLEIsH SMITH. With 
Answers. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 
These three arithmetics differ widely. Messrs. Godfrey 
and Tait introduce logarithms early to help with science 
calculations, and they end each chapter with selected School 
Certificate questions. Their book contains harder and more 
formal examples than the other two and should be useful 
for examinations which still require such work. Messrs. 
Haygarth and Smith are more enterprising in material and 
methods: e.g. they discuss index numbers, and use a 
method called equality of ratios instead of unitary method. 
Their examples are real and interesting. Messrs. Channon 
and McLeish Smith have written the bulkiest volume of 
the three in response to general requests for plenty of 
examples. Some of their exercises on weights and measures 


(3s. 6d. Cam- 


(3s. 6d. 


are absurdly long—sums containing every unit from ounces 
to tons serve no useful purpose nowadays—but there is a 
useful chapter on simple percentages immediately following 
fractions and decimals. Their book is very clearly arranged 
and printed. 


Exercises in Algebra : for Secondary Schools 
By M. J. G. HEARLEv. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. With- 
out Answers, 3s. Teacher's Book, 2s. Harrap.) 
These exercises and the accompanying teacher's volume 
are worth consideration because they omit futile bookwork, 
provide a course for pupils working on individual lines, 
and show the author's real enthusiasm for the teaching of 
algebra. Full use is made of the formula. 


Geometry for Schools 
By A. H. G. PALMER and H. E. Parr. (4s.6d. Bell.) 

This book has been written to make the most use of the 
reduced time for geometry now available in many schools. 
The authors have cut down bookwork and substituted 
very many theoretical riders. They have stated assumptions 
clearly, suggested variations of theoretical development in 
stage B work, and formed an appendix of material that may 
be omitted from the course by slower pupils. They use 
many stimulating devices for encouraging successful 
solution of riders: the number of diagrams is very large. 
The book is available in two parts: it is worth serious 
consideration. 


Mathematics for Technical Students 
By A. Geary, H. V. Lowry and Dr. H. A. HAYDEN. 
Part 1. (4s. Longmans.) 

This is the first part of a three volume course covering 
national certificate syllabuses in engineering, building and 
chemistry. It is the work of three successful heads of 
departments and should be most valuable to those who have 
to prepare for these examinations either in class or by private 
study. Short historical notes are included to stimulate 
interest. This volume includes trigonometry and vectors. 


National Certificate Mathematics 
Vol. 1 (First Year Course), by P. ABBOTT and C. E. 
KERRIDGE. Vol. 2 (Second Year Course), by P. ABBOTT 
and H. MaRSHALL. Vol. 3 (Third Year Course), by 
G. E. Manon and P. AsBnBorr. (Vol. 1, 6s. net. Vols. 
2 and 3, 7s. 6d. net. each. English Universities Press.) 
These volumes each cover one year's work for technical 
students taking mechanical or electrical engineering courses 
in a technical institution, but care has been taken to provide 
a sound theoretical basis for more advanced study. The 
material and its presentation are interesting and should 
encourage the student, but the paper and layout of the 
volumes seem rather heavy and the books themselves are 
substantial and ponderous. 


Solid Mensuration, with Proofs 
By Prof. W. F. Kern and Prof. J. R. Bland. Second 
edition. (ros. net. New York: Wiley; London: 
Chapman & Hall.) 

This book has been written by two professors at the 
U.S. Naval Academy with the assistance of eleven colleagues. 
Its contents therefore presumably represent the amount 
of solid mensuration which a naval Officer is expected to 
make part of his working stock of knowledge. As the 
mathematics employed does not extend to the calculus, 
the range of problems treated is necessarily restricted, but 
nevertheless includes most if not all of practical importance. 
The excellent figures and diagrams merit special mention. 
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The Librarians’ Glossary : Terms used in Librarianship 
and the Bookcrafts 
By L. M. Harrop. (6s. net. Grafton.) 

An indispensable book for librarians and for students 
preparing for the examinations of the Library Association. 
It is primarily a glossary of library terms, but includes such 
subjects as printing, paper-making and bookbinding. It 
supplies a real need, as it is the first complete glossary of 
this subject. 


Facts and how to find them : A Guide to Sources of 
Information and to the Method of Systematic 
Research 
By W. A. BAGLEY. Second Edition, revised. 
net. Pitman.) 

A useful little book, written by a journalist for his fellow 
workers and all who need to hunt for information from the 
printed word. He includes chapters on catalogues, biblio- 
graphies, year books, periodicals and other sources of 
information, and also has hints to give on note-taking and 
skimming. 


Scholastic, Economic and Social Backgrounds of Un- 
employed Youth 
By W. F. DEARBORN and J. W. M. RorHNEV. (Harvard 
Bulletins in Education, No. 20.) (6s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

This interesting piece of research is an unusually valuable 
one because its authors had access to data collected over a 
period of twelve years by the Harvard Growth Study. 
From this wealth of material they selected seventy-four 
items about each of the individuals, 1,360 in all, who are 
the subjects of the present investigation ; with the back- 
ground thus provided, the results of their research have a 
special claim to reliability. Until English investigators 
start with a similar advantage, it is impossible to find out 
whether the results found in America are true for England 
too. 


The Statesman's Year-Book : Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1938 
Edited by Dr. M. EPsTEIN. (20s. net. Macmillan.) 

This is the seventy-fifth issue of the well-known compen- 
dium of statistical and historical information, world-wide in 
scope but with special emphasis on '' the British Common- 
wealth of Nations," the title for the British Empire 
adopted for the first time in the present issue. This is the 
title of the first section, the second being devoted to the 

United States of America and the third to Other 

Countries." As hors d'œuvres are Introductory Tables, with 

comprehensive statistics for world production, shipping, 

&c. This section should become one of the main courses, 

for the information is specially valuable and significant in 

the present condition of the world. Every branch of human 
geography appears to be adequately covered in the informa- 
tion and statistics. There are two maps: (1) Singapore— 
showing strategic position of naval base and air routes and 

(2) steel production and world distribution of associated 

ores. Bibliographies are given for each country. 


Essential Facts about the League of Nations 
Ninth Edition, Revised. (1s. Geneva: 
Nations; London: Allen & Unwin.) 18. 

This moderately priced brochure should remove much 
ignorance and prejudice. In particular, the work of the 

League for intellectual co-operation deserves to be more 


(2s. 6d. 


League of 


widely appreciated and, we may hope in due course, 
developed. No one will question the value of this and 
kindred work, e.g. health, social and humanitarian and 
refugee relief work. That equal success has not been 
attained in the political sphere is regrettable, but, as M. J. 
Avenot, the Secretary-General, says, this must not lead to 
demoralization. 


What's What and Who's Who in Some World Affairs 
By J. A. SiNcLAIR PooLEV. (5s. net. Bale and 
Curnow.) 

In proportion to its size this book covers an immense 
field. It is a compact handbook intended for newspaper 
readers and others interested in current events. If you are 
not very clear about any of the many treaties, pacts, con- 
ventions and agreements, or about any of the outstanding 
international questions of the day and of the parts played 
by the chief actors in them, the author of this book tells 
you succinctly just what you probably want to know. In 
an appreciative foreword, Mr. Vernon Bartlett commends 
the book as deserving of very considerable success. 


J. The Maturing Mind 

By Prof. T. H. PEAR. 
2. National Self-Sufficiency 

By P. H. ASHER. 

3. Drama and Life 

By R. DATALLER. 
4. What about India? 

By L. F. RuSHBROOK WILLIAMS. 
5. Physical Education 

By M. L. Jacks. 

6. The Responsible Citizen 
By S. H. Carr. 
7. Factory Law 
By CLARA D. RACKHAM. 
8. Rude Mechanicals : a Short Review of Village 
Drama 
By NoRA RATCLIFF. 
9. Our Spoken Language 
By Prof. A. L. JAMES. 
10. The Geography behind History 
By G. EAST. 
I1. Propaganda 
By R. S. LAMBERT. 
12. The French Political Scene 
By Dorotuy M. PickLESs (Discussion Books). (2s. 
net each. Nelson.) 

The main object of this attractive series is to help on the 
cause of adult education. Each book is written by a com- 
petent authority, but not in an authoritarian spirit. The 
intention is to stimulate discussion. The books appeal to 
the various associations of adult students, and, generally, 
to the average man or woman who desires to form a per- 
sonal opinion on current problems. The problems so far 
treated, as will be seen from the above list of titles, are 
social, political, literary and educational. Whilst the 
technical terms used by the specialist are avoided, the 
authors do not write down to people who are not prepared to 
read with care and attention. It may be truly claimed for 
the series that it represents that freedom of thought and 
speech which is still the prerogative of this nation, in a 
world where many people can never call their tongues, and 
seldom their minds, their own." A series which fulfils its 
aims so well, and is produced at so low a price, deserves 
success, and has our cordial commendation. 
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German Classified Vocabulary 
By C. H. LEATHER. (1s. Dent.) 

Now that set books have disappeared from modern 
language examinations, it is astonishing that more attention 
is not given to vocabulary. Few pupils keep a note book 
of their own difficulties ; this could be increased by five 
minutes’ vocabulary work at the beginning of a class. 
Mr. Leather's list includes about 3,000 words, divided into 
forty categories. 


French Prose and Verse for Comprehension 
Chosen and Edited by C. Brockiz. (1s. 3d. Bell.) 

Comprehension tests are a recent addition to some 
examination papers. This book contains forty-five French 
extracts with questions on the opposite page; they have 
been well chosen and cover a wide range of knowledge. 
These exercises are likely to lead to an improvement in 
translating into French, as the pupil' improvement in 
vocabulary and grammar should be rapid. They could be 
used in a third or fourth year form. 


L'Énigme du Redoutable ” 
By J. H. Rosny, Jeune. 

(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
The brothers Rosny hold an honourable place among 
French novelists. In this adventure story third year 
students will become very interested. The exercises 
include a liberal quantity of questions and retranslations. 


The Intelligent Student's Guide to Modern German: 
a Methodical Study of German Vocabulary and 
Grammar based on Gerstacker’s well-known 
Story Germelshausen ” 

By W. E. WEBER. (7s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Mr. Weber is well known as a successful coach at Bonn. 
He has succeeded in producing something very rare in 
educational books—something entirely new and original. 
He takes an interesting story with a vocabulary of daily 
life, well worth learning. He takes his pupils, who know 
little or nothing of German, and makes them jump into 
the middle of the language, with no help from dictionary 
or grammar. The book begins with two pages of the text 
which are followed by twenty lessons explaining each word 
of the text and a revision paper. In these the similarity of 
German and English is insisted on, the building up of the 
language into groups by means of prefixes and suffixes is 
explained and a large vocabulary is acquired. The first 
lesson deals with the first ten words of the book but a 
great deal of grammatical information is given. This 
system would evidently be more successful where a daily 
lesson in German was the rule, but for interesting older 
pupils and making them use their wits it is a most inspiring 
experiment. 


An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching. 
Vol. 2: 1932-1937. 
Compiled and edited for the Committee on Modern 
Languages by A. COLEMAN, with the assistance of 
CLARA B. KING. (4.50 dollars. Chicago, III.: 
University of Chicago Press.) 

This book is a continuation of the former volume which 
dealt with the period 1926-31. Both are essential books 
for any educational library, although they deal almost 
exclusively with American books and methods. The 
valuable part is the précis they give of the 1,125 books that 
they notice. These will save an investigator much valuable 
time. It must not be forgotten that modern languages do 


Edited by P. W. PACKER. 


not play so important a part in the American curriculum 
as in the European. Two years is the average time given to 
a modern language in American schools and one feels con- 
stantly, when looking through American text-books, that 
the authors are striving to find some short cut to squeeze 
a five year course into two years. But there are no short 
cuts in education, as Euclid told Philip of Macedon over 
twenty centuries ago. The books here classified are placed 
under such heads as History and Surveys, Trendsin Teaching, 
Aims, Materials and Methods (the largest section), Examina- 
tions and Training of Teachers. It is pleasant to note that 
there are occasional references to The Journal of Education 
and Modern Languages. 


Three One-Act French Comedies 
Selected and Edited by V. Cohen. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 
These three plays are most amusing and would make 
interesting reading for a third year form, or they might be 
set as a holiday task. The translations given in the notes 
are not always accurate, such as those of cossu, commode 
and malin, nor is the vocabulary quite complete. 


Robert et ses Amis : a Second-Year Reader 
By R. WINDER. (2s. Rivingtons.) 

This is a well-built book and it is not surprising to learn 
that it has been used by its compiler with his form for three 
years in manuscript. The reader was used for only one 
period a week, so the text and exercises have been kept 
short. Revision occupies an important place. 


School Certificate French Composition 
By C. E. Stockton. (2s. Methuen.) 

Help for the most difficult part of any French examination 
is always useful. This book is meant to be used during the 
two years preceding the School Certificate. The extracts 
are graded in difficulty. A short introduction emphasizes 
the difficulties that most beginners meet and warns them 
how to overcome them. Many of these extracts could be 
used for free composition some time after having been 
translated. 


D’Artagnan et les Trois Mousquetaires 
By Dumas. Edited on a Frequency Basis by L. 
LAMPORT-SMITH. (Is. 6d. Blackie.) 

The elder Dumas has a perennial attraction for the young, 
and the most valuable part of the learning of a foreign 
tongue is the ability to read. These four extracts from 
Les Trois Mousquetaires could be used in a third year form 
for the vocabulary has been simplified. A few question- 
naires and retranslation exercises have been added. 


Andrée : ein Kampf um den Pol 
By W. BAUMGART. Edited by M. Lrovp. 
Graded German Texts.) (rs. 6d. Blackie.) 
This book will make an interesting reader for upper forms. 
Andrée's attempt to reach the Pole in a balloon ended in his 
death and is now almost forgotten. The reasons for his 
failure are now known and the Soviet flight of 1937 showed 
what he aimed at doing. Notes on idioms and a full 
vocabulary are included in this well-produced book. 


A Practical French Course : for Evening, Technical and 
Commercial Schools 
Part 2. By H. O. EMERSON. (2s. 6d. Hachette.) 
This book is intended for older students and the twenty 
lessons begin with a piece of French dealing with subjects 
of to-day with a commercial tendency. This is followed by 
a portion of grammar and exercises on it and an English 
extract to be translated into French. 
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Everyman’s Wild Flowers and Trees : Five Hundred of 
the British Wild Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Grasses 
and Ferns, described and illustrated, 384 in colour 
after Sowerby's British Wild Flowers, and 120 from 
line-drawings by the Author 
By M. HADFIELD. (6s. net. Dent.) 

The contents of this book are sufficiently stated in the 
sub-title. The descriptions and illustrations are clear and 
accurate ; but for purposes of identification the insertion 
of dichotomous keys would have been an improvement. 
As it is, the floral characters of eight only of the families 
are given; whereas members of nearly all are figured and 
described. 


Primitive Races of To-day 
By J. W. Pace. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

There is here brought together information about simple 
societies that is otherwise not readily accessible to most 
teachers. The races whose mode of life is described are 
grouped together under four headings: Hunters and 
Collectors, Hunters and Fishers, Gardeners, Herders. The 
physical conditions of the habitat of each people are con- 
sidered, and their effect on the people discussed ; frequently, 
too, the changes induced by contact with white races are 
stated. Eighteen maps and a large number of illustrations 
combine with the text to form a volume useful to all 
geographers. 


A Pocket-Book of British Butterflies, Moths and other 
Winged Insects 
By C. A. HALL. (5s. net. Black.) 

This handy and nicely illustrated volume should render 
easy the identification of all our native butterflies, and of 
a large number of the moths, and of a few other conspicuous 
insects. The information given about each species is 
usually accurate; but it is not correct to say (page 133) 
Honey is the staple food served to the [wasp] grubs, for 
these are reared entirely on animal food. The illustrations 
would be more useful were the degree of reduction always, 
instead of only sometimes, stated. 


Nature’s Playground 
By M. CoRDELIA E. LE1GH. Books 2, 3 and 4. 
each. Collins.) 

These three booklets cover a wide field in the animal 
and plant kingdoms ; and (4) contains also an astronomical 
chapter. They are meant for school use, and should succeed 
in engendering in their readers a keen interest in our fauna 
and flora, as well as in those of foreign lands. They are 
profusely and excellently illustrated. 


A Course in Experimental Chemistry : for Senior and 
Central Schools 
By W. V. WARMINGTON. (2s. 6d. Warne.) 

Mr. Warmington here caters for complete beginners ; 
he uses simple language and explains each point very clearly 
as it arises. We regard the book as entirely suitable for use 
in senior and central schools, for which it was designed. 
Full instructions for practical work are included. 


(1s. 8d. 


An Introduction to Geology 
By Prof. A. E. TRUEMAN. (4s. net. Murby.) 

The greater part of this book can be understood by a 
beginner in gcology and so can be of great use to the school- 
teacher. It is written in simple language and the matter 
is well arranged. There will be many, besides those at 
school, whose interest in the subject has been kindled by 
their own observation, who will read the book. 


The Earth Changes 
Written by JANNETTE M. Lucas. 
HELENE CARTER. (6s. net. Harrap.) 
This book gives a brief account of the appearance of the 
earth and of the life on it during the geological periods. It 
is somewhat overburdened by names. Theories no longer 
believed in on this side of the Atlantic are mentioned as 
if they were generally accepted. 


General Science Chemistry 
By A. S. WHITE. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 

This book covers rather more ground than is required for 
general science in the School Certificate, and is nearly up 
to the standard required for chemistry-with-physics. The 
opening chapters have been arranged in such a way that 
the book can be used by students who have not previously 
studied chemistry. Thus the first seven chapters deal with 
the air, combustion, oxygen, water, hydrogen, chalk, lime, 
carbon dioxide and its applications to every-day life, 
solutions and acids ; subjects which form the basis of most 
introductions to chemistry. The next three chapters are 
mainly concerned with the atomic theory, equations, salts 
and equivalent weights. Succeeding chapters deal with the 
chemistry of nitrogen, chlorine, sulphur, sulphur dioxide and 
carbon compounds. Chapter XV is devoted to the molecular 
theory, whilst the final chapter (XVI) covers a most remark- 
able assortment of diverse topics, which range from steel to 
geology, ozone, volumetric analysis and then— mirabile 
dictu !—back to other metals. This brings one to the main 
defect of the book, namely the lack of systematic treatment 
in severalsections. Thus, apart from the unscientific jumble 
of material in the last chapter, we find that the chemistry of 
hydrogen sulphide is considered under salts in Chapter IX, 
whereas it should obviously have been included in the 
chapter on sulphur and sulphur dioxide. Again, oxidation 
and reduction are discussed in Chapter X, which is devoted 
primarily to equivalent and atomic weights. The reviewer 
considers that this lack of systematic treatment will confuse 
the average student and that it has spoilt what is otherwise a 
useful book. 


|. Higher School Qualitative Analysis 

By F. A. MEERENDONK. (IS. 6d. Dent.) 
2. Tables for Qualitative Analysis: With some principal 

reactions and confirmatory tests 

By Dr. J. Bruce and H. HARPER. (8d. Macmillan.) 

(1) The first book gives an elementary account of the 

analysis of simple salts and mixtures, and is suitable for 
school use and for medical students. The author has avoided 
giving that maze of information which so often confuses 
the beginner, though it is disappointing to find that Marsh’s 
test for arsenic has been omitted. The book is divided into 
five chapters which consider in turn (i) the analysis of a 
simple salt, (ii) analysis of a simple mixture (cations in 
different groups), (ili) analysis of a complex mixture, 
(iv) the recording of results, (v) the theory of precipitate 
formation. The factual information is precise and exact, 
but it is disconcerting to find in the last chapter on theory 
a reference to the equilibrium constant of hydrochloric 
acid, and the explanation of the non-precipitation of 
magnesium carbonate in group 5 is totally incorrect. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on the production of a 
well printed and strongly bound book at such a reasonable 
price. (2) The second book has been adapted by the authors 
from their Practical Chemistry and is intended for examina- 
tion work only, and not for systematic training. It is 
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presumably with this object in view that the authors have 
omitted tables for the analysis of simple salts. The notes, 
tables of tests, &c., are clear and concise and appear to be 
suitable for Higher Certificate and University work. 


Notes on Qualitative Organic Analysis 
By Dr. F. R. SrogRRIE. (Dent’s Modern Science Series.) 
(28. 3d. Dent.) 

This book gives concise, clear, up-to-date and systematic 
notes on the analysis of organic substances. Thus, after 
explaining how to identify the existence of a mixture and 
how to separate it into its constituents, the book describes 
preliminary tests for the indication of the group to which a 
compound belongs. There is then given a list of some 
eighteen groups into which the compounds are divided, and 
tests for the confirmation of each group are described, as 
well as suggestions for the preparation of the various 
derivatives. This is followed by notes on the preparation 
of reagents and performance of tests such as the carbylamine 
reaction. Examples are given of how an analysis should 
be written up. Finally, there are some classified tables of 
boiling points and melting points of compounds and their 
derivatives, together with an index at the end of the book. 
The author is to be congratulated on the production of a 
most useful book, which can be recommended with confi- 
dence to all students who not only desire to learn rational 
methods of identifying organic compounds, but who also wish 
to improve their knowledge of organic chemistry. 


Laboratory Directions in College Zoology 
By Prof. H. L. BRuNER. Revised Edition. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 
A good book for the practical study of representatives 
of all the chief phyla; though, curiously, no mammal is 
included among the Chordata. 


Guide to High School Biology 
By Epna Craic and G. K. STONE. 
York: Macmillan.) 

American methods differ so widely from our own that 
English pupils would be amazed—and in places amused— 
if confronted with this '' guide." Nevertheless, teachers 
can cull from its pages many valuable ideas; and it 
certainly should train the child to think and to reason 
about its observations. The types and subjects usual in 
biology courses are dealt with, including even Mendelism 
and eugenics. 


Reasoned School Gardening 
By F. AKEHURST. (2s. 6d. Russell.) 

This is a well-designed and stimulating book with its 
chapters arranged seasonally, beginning with the first two 
weeks of September. In addition to instruction in all 
gardening technique, it contains good accounts of and 
suggestions for experiments in plant physiology; and 
throughout gives clear reasons for all that should be done 
in the rearing and propagating of plants. 

A Science Note-Book for Civil Service Students 
By T. T. RicHARDs and G. N. RIDLEV. (Civil Service 
Preparation Series.) (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

For rapid revision of previous work in biology, chemistry 

and physics this book can be unreservedly commended. 


Living Creatures in their Homes 
By KATE Harvey. (Nature Study Readers, Book 3.) 
(1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

A capital little book this. Creatures, quite rightly, 
includes plants as well as animals ; and of whichever she 
writes, Miss Harvey's accounts are simple and accurate. 
Her book will give a sound, all-round introduction to biology 
to children fortunate enough to have it read to them. 


(7s. 6d. 
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A Modern Introduction to Science 
By Dr. W. P. D. WIGHTMAN and A. O. CHESTERS. 
Part 4. (4s. Oliver & Boyd.) 

This is the concluding part of a very good elementary 
text-book of general science. It is the sort of book which a 
teacher may put into the hands of his pupils with confidence, 
having been written with care, accuracy and skill. The 
attractiveness of the presentation is enhanced by the 
scholarly and cultivated atmosphere which pervades the 
whole and which will ensure that the reader assimilates not 
merely scientific facts but an appreciation of a pleasant 
English style and the nice use of words. The only error 
that we have noticed is Russell for Russel in the second 
name of A. R. Wallace. 


A Higher School Certificate Inorganic Chemistry 
By G. H. J. ApLAM and L. S. PRicE. (8s. 6d. Murray.) 
The Higher Certificate is an important hurdle in the 
career of thousands of our young people, and so far as 
chemistry is concerned many candidates who take this 
subject do not proceed any further with it once the hurdle 
is cleared. So long as the possession of a Higher Certificate 
represents a valuable asset, the schools are bound to try to 
get as many of their pupils through the examination as 
they possibly can; and this leads us to the point that, to 
get through in chemistry, any candidate who has not been 
introduced to Adlam and Price has not been given as good an 
opportunity as he might have been. If the present book is 
as widely adopted as seems likely, Higher Certificate 
examiners are going to have a difficult task, for all the 
candidates will be up to pass standard. 


The Elements of Physical Chemistry 
By. F. W. Gopparp and Dr. E. J. F. JAMEs. (ss. 
Longmans.) 

The authors state in the preface that their aim has been 
to provide a concise introduction to physical chemistry for 
students who are preparing for Higher Certificate, First 
Medical and University Entrance Scholarship Examinations. 
The book therefore covers the usual Higher Certificate and 
Scholarship syllabus of physical chemistry, including the 
laws of chemical combination, equivalent weights, atomic 
weights and the electronic theory of valency, though there 
is no mention of the basicity of acids. Questions, selected 
in part from those of the Higher Certificate and university 
examining boards, are given at the end of the chapters, and 
the answers to the numerical problems are given at the end 
of the book, together with a table of logarithms. The 
subject-matter is up to date, and the laws and definitions of 
chemical terms are clear and precise. A special feature of 
the book is the numerous examples of physico-chemical 
calculations that have been worked out in the text; this 
will prove of especial value to all students who are studying 
physical chemistry for the first time. The authors, how- 
ever, in their endeavour to produce a concise introduction 
to physical chemistry, appear to have been too concise in 
several sections of the book, with the result that either 
important material has been excluded or else the student 
will fail to grasp the full significance of the subject. Thus, 
in dealing with the heat of a solution of a substance in 
water, no mention is made of the fact that the effect of 
temperature on the solubility depends upon the heat change 
at the point of saturation. Again, the account of the work of 
Stas on the equivalents of potassium, silver and chlorine, 
by the analysis of potassium chlorate and synthesis of 
silver chloride, could not be understood by the average 
student. Subject to the above criticism, the book can be 
recommended for use in schools and for medical students. 
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ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Building Construction 


By W. B. McKay. Vol. 1. (6s. Longmans.) 
Constructive Metalwork 

By J. H. Evans. (gs. Arnold.) 
The Craft of Model Making 

By T. Bay Ley. (ros. 6d. net. Leicester: The 


Dryad Press.) 

School Craftwork in Wood: a Textbook for Craft Teachers, 
Students, and Woodworkers generally, who need to make a 
study of Tools, Timber, Materials, Design and Drawing, in 
association with the Practice of Craftwork 
By E. W. LuKkER. (7s. 6d. net. Technical Press.) 

Drawing for Advertising 
By J. GARDNER in collaboration with L. SHARPE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Black.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
1. Sir Edward Elgar 
By T. F. DUNHILL. 
2. Thomas Hardy 
By W. R. RUTLAND. 
(5s. net, each. Blackie.) 
Karl Marx 
By C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 
worth.) 
famous Men of Britain 
By L. pu GARDE PEACH. 
Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson 
By E FORSTER. 
Arnold.) 


(‘Order of Merit’ Series.) 


(Great Lives.) (2s. net. Duck- 


(Is. 8d. Pitman.) 


Cheaper edition. (5s. net. 


CLASSICS 
Proses from Foundations for Latin Prose Composition 
By L. W. P. Lewis and E. H. GODDARD. 
Heinemann.) 
Practice Papers in Latin Accidence 
By ALICE M. Cnorr. (od. Harrap.) 
Second Year Latin 
By Dr. W. W. EWBANK. 
Practical Latin Grammar 
By the Rev. J. G. WILKIE and C. W. F. LYDALL. 
(3s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
Pax et Imperium : a Middle-School Latin Reader 
Compiled by J. M. COBBAN. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 
Nentor: an Exercise Book and Companion to Civis Romanus 
By R. COLEBOURN. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 


ECONOMICS 

Population : To-day's Question 
By G. F. McCrEARv. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Coming Victory of Democracy 
By T. MANN. (2s. 6d. net. Secker & Warburg.) 

Elementary Economics 
By G. B. JATHAR and Prof. S. G. BERI. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Modern Economic Organisation and Problems: 
Method and o 
Problems 
By Dr. E. W. SHANAHAN. (4S. 

Outlines of Economics 


(Is. 


(3s. 6d. Longmans.) 


(3s. net. 


a Study of Economic 
Contemporary Economic Structure and 


Longmans.) 


By Prof. R. T. ELY and Prof. R. H. Hess. Sixth 
edition. (Social Science Text-Books.) (15s. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 
EDUCATION 
A Regional Program for the Social Studies 
By A. C. KREY. (5s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Education and the Quest for a Middle Way 
By P. H. SEATS. (5s. 6d. net. New York: Mac- 
millan.) 


Modern Education in the Small Rural School 
By KATE V. WorroRD. (12s. 
Macmillan.) 

The Origins and Early History of Alderman Newton's Foundation 
By Dr. R. W. GnEAVEs. (Wrappers, 1s. 6d.; stiff 
boards, 2s. Leicester: Edgar Backus.) 


net. New York: 


Supervision by Principals of ö Secondary 
New York: Mac- 


Improving Instruction : 
Schools 
By T. H. BRIOGS. 
millan.) 

The Extra Year : a Report of the Joint Committee of Investigation 
representing the Association of Education Committees and the 
National Union of Teachers 

(3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 
Editorial Treatment of Education in the American Press 
By C. R. FosTER, Jr. (Harvard Bulletins in Education, 


(10s. 6d. net. 


No. 21.) (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press.) 


Educational Statistics 
By Prof. J. E. Wert. (McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion.) (18s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 
Mill Hill 
By N. G. BRETT-JAMEs. 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 
Learning and Teaching in the Infants’ School 
By E. G. Hume. (6s. net. Longmans.) 
The Child in the Educational System 
By E. W. WoopHEAD. (3s. 6d. net. Gregg Publishing 


(English Public Schools.) 


Co.) 
Voltaire et l'Encyclopédie 
By Dr. R. Naves. (Ames et Figures.) 
Paris: Les Éditions des Presses Modernes.) 
The Old Public Schools of England 
By J. RopGErRs. (7s. 6d. net. 5 
The Purposes of Examinations : a Sympos 
(Reprinted from the Year Book. of Education.) (3s. 
net. Evans.) 
Kappa Delta Pi, 1911-1936 
By A. L. HaLr-QUEST. 
Macmillan.) 
The Undergraduate Student in High School and College : Educa- 
tional and Social Adjustments 
By N. Kzvs. (University of California Publications 
in Education, Vol. 7, No. 3.) (5s. 6d. net. Berkeley, 


(30 francs. 


net. New York: 
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Cal.: University of California Press; London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Supervision : Principles and Practices in the Improvement of 
Instruction 


By Prof. A. S. BARR, Prof. W. H. BURTON and Prof. 
L. J. BRUECKNER. (Appleton Series in Supervision 
and Teaching.) (16s. net. New York and London: 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

An Introduction to Child Study 
By Prof. RuTH STRANG. Revised edition. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Assistant Master Speaks 
(7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul) 

Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education 
By Dr. E. V. Horris. (17s. 6d. net. 
Columbia University Press; London: 
versity Press.) 

The Intermediate Schools of New Zealand : a Survey 
By C. E. BEEBy. With Appendices by C. L. BAILEY. 
(ros. net. New Zealand: Council for Educational 
Research ; London: Oxford University Press.) 

gio d School : Integrative Experiences in a Public Elementary 
choo 
By A. H. HORNMLL, LvpiA E. CopoNE, MABEL S. 
WILLsoN and LEAH S. Ruopes. (McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education.) (18s. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. 

TRE Traditions in the English-Speaking Countries 
By Dr. N. Hans. (Reprinted from the Year Book of 
Education.) (2s. net. Evans. 

A Student Personnel Program for Higher Education 
By Prof. EsrHER McD. Lrovp-JoNEes and Dr. Mar- 
GARET R. SMITH. (15s. McGraw-Hill.) 

The Educational and Cultural System of the Czechoslovak Republic 
By Dr. R. SrRANSK V. (Prague: Vladimir Zikes.) 


(12s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 

Collins Clear-Type Supplementaries 
Grade 1, No. 1: The Wise Hen and other Stories. 
Grade 1, No. 2: At the Sea and other Stories. Grade 1, 
No. 3: The Black Pig and other Stories. Grade r, 
No. 4: Little Bo-Peep and other Stories. Grade 2, 
No. 1: The Snappy Dragon and other Stories. Grade 2, 
No. 2: Bumbledinkey and other Stories. Grade 2, 
No. 3: The Moonshone Girl and other Stories. Grade 
2, No. 4: The Magic Spectacles and other Stories. 
Grade 3, No. 1: The Treacle Trail and other Stories. 
Grade 3, No. 2: The Blue Sheep and other Stories. 
Grade 3, No. 3: The Herd-Boy and other Stories. 
Grade 3, No. 4:: The Young Giant and other Stories. 
Grade 4, No. 1: The Man in the Moen and other 
Stories. Grade 4, No. 2: The Wood-Lady and other 
Stories. Grade 4, No. 3: The Unknown Knight and 
other Stories. Grade 4, No. 4: The Bag of Dreams and 
other Stories. Grade 5, No. 1: Bulat the Brave and 
other Stories. Grade 5, No. 2: The Little Horseman 
and other Stories. Grade 5, No. 3: Luna the Strong. 
Grade 5, No. 4: The Little Admiral and other Stories. 
(Grade 1, 6d. each. Grade 2, 7d. each. Grade 3, 8d. 
each. Grades 4 and 5, rod. each. Collins.) 

Civil Service Test Papers 
English: Intermediate. Clerical Class, Shorthand- 
Typist, etc. By W. B. FARRER. (Civil Service Pre- 
paration Series.) (3s. Pitman.) 

Précis Writing : for Civil Service Candidates 
By Dr. A. JacksoN. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Many Pathways 
Edited by Dr. A. G. HUCHES and E. W. PARKER. 
(With Exercises, 2s. 6d. ; without Exercises, 2s. 4d. 
Longmans.) 

King of the Tinkers 
By Patricia LvNcH. 

Standard English 
By H. D. BRApBURY. (Book 1, Ppr., rod.; Limp 
cloth, 1s.; Books 2 and 3, Ppr., 1s. each; Limp 
cloth, 1s. 2d. each; Book 4, Ppr. 1s. 2d. ; Limp cloth, 
IS. 4d. University of London Press.) 

Scrap : the Terrier Dog 


(6s. net. Dent.) 


By J. I. LLOYD. (5s. net. Murray.) 

Civic English 
By C. M. BENNETT and H. R. BENNETT. Book 2. 
(xs. 6d. Black.) 

The Adventure of Reading 
Edited by D. THomson. Book 3: Crock of Gold. 
(28. 4d.) Book 4: Cargoes and Cruises. (2s. 6d.) 
(Black.) 


Things New and Old 
Edited by F. H. PritcHarp. (Harrap’s New Senior 
Readers, Book 4.) (2s. 9d. Harrap.) 

The Treasure of Gems 
By S. GRIFFIN. 
(rs. 9d. Harrap.) 

Continuation School English Course: for Two Years or Two 

ions 
By F. F. POTTER. (18. 

Collins Happy Library 

By L. DERWENT. 


(Harrap’s Adventure Library.) 


Pitman.) 


No. 1: The Fairy Fiddler; Tree- 
Top House. No. 2: The Moon Man; The Cuckoo 
Clock. No. 3: The Little Duck; Fin, the Fish. 
No. 4: The Old Witch; The Kind Giant. (1s. each. 
Collins.) 

The Children’s Story Hour 
By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 
Storyteller by J. M. MacBain. 

East Wind on Friday 
By JANE Scorr. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Junior English Extracts and Exercises : for Comparative Study and 
Training in Composition 
By F. H. PRITCHARD. New Edition. (2s.6d. Harrap.) 

. Reading and Composition 
By R. MACINTYRE. Book 2. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Essential English : a Progressive Course for Foreign Students 
By C. E. EckERsLEY. Book r. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 


With Notes for the 
(4s. 6d. Evans.) 
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I. Modern Essays in Criticism 
Edited by Dr. A. S. CAIRNCROSS. 

2. Poems of Twenty Years : an Anthology, 1918-1938 
Selected and Edited by M. WOOLMAN. 

J. The Aeneid of Virgil 
Translated by J. DRYDEN. Selections, edited by 
Dr. B. Pattison. (Scholar’s Library.) (2s. 6d. each. 
Macmillan.) 

Graded Reading and Writing Exercises : a Series of Exercises for 
use in Theory and Elementary Speed Classes 
New Era Edition. (6d. Pitman.) 

Leaders and Pages 


Edited by A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. (Heritage 
of Literature Series.) (2s. 3d. Longmans.) 
Jarrolds' Dictionary of Difficult Words 
Compiled by R. H. HILL. (3s. 6d. net. Jarrolds.) 
The Craft of Composition 
By J. L. HARDIE. Book 2: The Forms of Com- 


position ; Narrative and Description. (2s. Harrap.) 
Civic English 
By C. M. BENNETT and H. R. BENNETT. Book 3. 


(1s. 6d. Black.) 

The Voice of One : Human Lyrics 
By H. H. JoHNson. (2s. 6d. net. 

Poetry and the Ordinary Reader 
By M. R. RIDLEV. New edition. 

English Poetry : an Unfinished History 
By J. DRINKWATER. (6s. net. 

Whither Spinning ? Collected Poems 
By M. BRUcE-WILLIAMs. (3s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Paradise Lost, Books | and 2, and Lycidas 
By J. MirroN. (Heritage of Literature Series.) 
(2s. 3d. Longmans.) 

Short Plays for Hall or Classroom : based upon Favourite Tales 
Dramatized and Arranged by R. H. CowLEV. (IS. 
Blackie.) 

The Lucky Bag and two other Plays 
By D. M. ARTHUR. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

An Introduction to Drama 
By G. J. N. WHITFIELD. (3s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

A Pair of Spectacles 
By S. Grunpy. Retold by ALICE SWEANEV. (Plays 
Retold, First Series.) (1s. Oxford University Press.) 

Exits and Entrances : Plays for Reading and Acting 
By W. B. WHITE. Second Series. (2s. 
London Press.) 


Blackwell.) 
(3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
Methuen.) 


University of 


GEOGRAPHY 
Exercises in Modern Geography 
By A. W. Covsu and D. M. Hunt. 
(1s. University Tutorial Press.) 
I. Discovering China 
y O. M. GREEN. 
2. South American Adventures 


Book 8: Africa. 


By S. D. Jorrv. (Pitman's Travel Series.) (Is. 9d. 
each. Pitman.) 
Along the Roads of Britain 
By H. Hatcu. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Modern Geography 
By D. M. PREEcE and H. R. B. Woop. Book 2: 


The British Isles. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Traders and Trappers : the Story of Canada 

By M. C. Borer. (1s. Iod. Pitman.) 
The Holy Land 

Boo 


k 2: Background and Customs. By E. M. 


SANDERS. (Cloth boards, 2s. 9d.; Manilla, 2s. 3d. 
Philip.) 

A Geography of Wales 
By J. I. Jones. (2s. 6d. Wrexham and Cardiff: 


Educational Publishing Co.) 
The Mediterranean Lands : an Introductory Study in Human and 
Historical Geography 


By Dr. MARION NEWBIGIN. New edition. (5s. 6d. 
Christophers.) 
HISTORY 
This Modern Age: an Introduction to the Understanding of our 


Own Times 


By F. C. HAPPOL. D. (4s. Christophers.) 
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The British Constitution 
By H. R. G. GREAvVEs. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Homeland Histories 
By W. J. CLAxroN. Book 1: Our Homeland in the 
Dark Ages. (rs. 9d.) Book 2: Saxon and Norman 
Days. (2s) Book 3: The Middle Ages. (2s. 3d.) 
Book 4: Tudor and Stuart Periods. (2s. 6d.) Book 
5: The Agrarian Revolution. (2s. 9d.) Book 6: The 
Age of Science. (3s. (Wells Gardner.) 
A Little about History 
By C. Fricut and EpitH LAWRENCE. (3s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 
What Next in Central Europe ? the Problem of Security and the 
Indivisibility of Peace 
By V. Cornea. (3s. 6d. Oxford: 
Head Press.) 
The Myths of Greece and Rome 
By H. A. GUERBER. Revised by DonorHv M. STUART. 
(10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
The Struggle for the Danube and the Little Entente, 1929-1938 
By R. MacHRAY. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Wheaton's History Teaching Atlas and Note Book of British and 
World History 
By C. K. BRAMPTON. 
Wheaton.) 
This Realm of England : Monarchy, Aristocracy, Democracy 
By Sir JOHN MARRIOTT. (15s. net. Blackie.) 
The Economy of Britain : a History 
By H. M. CRoouk and R. HaAmwMonp. (6s. 
Christophers.) 
An Illustrated History of Modern Europe, 1789-1938 
By D. RIchARDS. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 
English Radicalism, 1853-1886 
By Dr. S. Maccosy. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Industrial and Social Revolution, 1750-1937 
By L. W. WHITE. (5s. Longmans.) 
. Pathways through Time 
By E. W. BURBRI DGE. (Is. 6d. Pitman.) 
English History for Examination Students 
By E. L. Haásruck. Book 1: 1066-1585. Book 2: 
1485-1689. Book 3: 1689-1815. Book4: 1815-1914. 
(1s. 6d. each. Blackie.) 


MATHEMATICS 

Keep Fit : Mechanical Tests in Arithmetic 
By J. A. Davipson. (5d. Blackie.) 

Arithmetic Tests of To-day (Mental and Script) 
By W. B. WHITE. Junior Series. 
Publishing Co.) 

Applied Workshop Calculations 
By W. A. J. CHAPMAN. (3s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Co-ordinate Solid Geometry: being Chapters l-IX of An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Co-ordinate Geometry of Three 
Dimensions 
By Prof. R. J. T. BELL. 

Solid Mensuration, with Proofs 
By Prof. W. F. KERN and Prof. J. R. BLAND. Second 
edition. (ros. net. New York: Wiley; London: 
Chapman & Hall.) 

A Short Course in Trigonometry 
By Prof. J. G. Harpy. Revised edition. (9s. 
York: Macmillan.) 

Mathematics for Technical Students 
By A. Geary, H. V. Lowry and Dr. H. A. HAYDEN. 
Part 1. (4s. Longmans.) 

National Certificate Mathematics 
Vol. 1 (First Year Course). By P. ABBOTT and C. E. 
KERRIDGE. Vol. 2 (Second Year Course) By P. 
ABBOTT and H. MARSHALL. Vol. 3 (Third Year Course). 
By G. E. Manon and P. ABBorr. (Vol. I, 6s. net; 
Vols. 2 and 3, 7s. 6d. net each. English Universities 
Press.) 

Rational Geometry for Schools 
By S. H. GLENISTER. Books 1, 2 and 3. 
Harrap.) 

Real Arithmetic 
By A. BURNISTON. 
(3s. 6d. Collins.) 


Shakespeare 


(as. Limp Cloth, 3s. Exeter: 


(rod. Gregg 


(7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


New 


(1s. 6d. each. 


Senior Series, Teacher's Book 3. 
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Ten-Minute Exercises 
By H. Wess. To be used with Arithmetic of Daily 
Life, by H. Webb and J. C. Hill. (1s. 6d. Teacher's 
edition, 2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


MISCELLANY 


The Voluntary Citizen : an Inquiry into the Place of Philanthropy 
in the Community 
By Dr. CoNsTANCE BRAITHWAITE. 
Methuen.) 
From Pathway to Flyover 
By D. A. R. KEmp. 
I. The Maturing Mind 
By Prof. T. H. PEAR. 
. National Self-Sufficiency 
By P. H. AsHER. 
. Drama and Life 
By R. DATALLER. 
. What about India ? 
By L. F. RusHBROOK WILLIAMS. 
. Physical Education 
By M. L. Jacks. 
. The Responsible Citizen 
By S. H. Carr. 
. Factory Law 
By CLARA D. RACKHAM. 
. Rude Mechanicals : a Short Review of Village Drama 
By Nora RATCLIFF. 
. Our Spoken Language 
By Prof. A. L. JAMEs. 
10. The Geography behind History 
By G. East. 
Il. Propaganda 
By R. S. LAMBERT. 
12. The French Political Scene 
By Dorotny M. PICKLES. 
(Discussion Books.) (2s. net each. Nelson.) 
The Spirit of India 
By W. J. GRANT. (ros. 6d. net. 

Rugger Practice and Tactics 
By H. F. MacpoNarp and J. I. REEs. 
Arnold.) 

Defence—What can I do? 

By Commander S. KiNc-Harr and Lady WILLIAMS. 
(is. net. Murray.) 

The Standard Elocutionist : a Complete Book on the Science and 
Art of Easy, Clear, Effective and Expressive Speech, compiled, 
with Revisions and Additions, from Bell's Standard Elocutionist 

(2s. net. English Universities Press.) 

The Handicap of Deafness 
By IRENE R. EwiNc and Dr. A. W. G. EwiNG. (12s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 

The Wonders of your House 
By H. L. GEE. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Haste, Post, Haste ? Postmen and Post-roads through the Ages 

By G. WALKER. (IOS. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Laundrywork : Principles and Practice 
By HvrpA M. LANCASTER. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Women Servants of the State, 1870-1938 : a History of Women in 
the Civil Service 

(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

l. A Candidate for Truth 
By R. W. EMERsON. Passages from Emerson chosen 
and arranged by G. BULLETT. 
2. A Short History of Women 
By J. LANGpon-DavIEs. 
(Thinker’s Library.) (1s. net each. Watts.) 

Pets for Young People 
I. Dogs. By W. Pain. 2. Cats. By Captain F. 
MacCunn. 3. Rabbits, Guinea-Pigs, Fancy Mice. 
By W. Pain. 4. A Variety of Pets. By W. Pain. 
(is. 6d. net each. Blackie.) 

The Royal Air Force 


(7s. 6d. net. 


(3s. 6d. net. The Percy Press.) 


O on Oo A A WY N 


Batsford.) 
(3s. 6d. net. 


By F. V. Monk and H. T. WINTER. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

Teach Yourself to Fly 
By N. Tancye. (EUP Book.) (zs. net. English 


Universities Press.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
Le parler de France : A French Course in Three Parts 
By H. E. FALLA. Part 2. (2s. 3d. Oxford: Black- 
well.) 
l. Sept-dꝰ un- Coup 
Retold and Edited after the French of Alexandre 
Dumas by O. F. Bonn. 
2. Aucassin et Nicolette 
Retold and Edited after the modern French Version 
of Alexandre Bida by O. F. Bonn. 
3. Les Chandeliers de Él'véque : Episodes des Misérables, de 
Victor Hugo 
Retold and Edited by O. F. Bonn. 
4. Les Pauvres Gens: Quatre Contes par Maupassant, Daudet, 
Bazin, Bordeaux 
Retold and Edited by O. F. BoNp. 
5. L'Attaque du Moulin 
By Emile Zola. Retold and Edited by O. F. Boup. 
6. L'Évasion du Duc de Beaufort 
By Alexandre Dumas. Retold and Edited by O. F. 
BOND. 
7. Vocabulary Drill Book : Graded French Readers, First Series 
By O. F. Bonp. 


(The Heath-Chicago French Series.) (1s. 3d. each. 
Heath.) 

En Avant ! 
By M. A. LEBoNNois. Book 2: Second Year. (3s. 
Arnold.) 


Les Vacances de Ginette 
By Dr. G. MonissET. 
Tartuffe 
By MOLIÈRE. 
(1s. Blackie.) 
Heute Abend: an Elementary German Course for Older Students 
By MAGDA KELBER. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 
A Second Book of French Dialogues 
By Dr. E. M. BuckKrr. (1s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 
intermediate German Prose : Passages for Translation into German 
By Dr. H. S. M. AMBURGER-STUART. (3s. 6d. net. 
Duckworth.) 
School Certificate Test Papers in German 
By S. W. WELLs. (Is. 6d. University of London Press.) 
Vom Mars zur Erde 
By H. RosENsTENGEL. (Oxford Rapid-Reading 
German Texts.) (1s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 
Key to a New Russian Grammar 
By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. (5s. net. Dent.) 
The Essential French Grammar Course 
By Dr. G. BRERETON. (2s. 9d. University of London 
Press.) 
Beginning Spanish 
By Dr. S. A. Worsv. (7s. New York: Macmillan.) 
School Certificate French Composition 
By C. E. StocKToN. (2s. Methuen.) 
Die Anekdoten von Wilhelm Scháfer 


(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Edited by Prof. N. J. ABERCROMBIE. 


Selections made and edited by K. W. MAURER. (3s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

Speak Danish : a Practical Guide to Daily Danish 
By P. FENNEBERG. (3s. 6d. net. Copenhagen: 


G. E. C. Gad; London: Oxford University Press.) 
D'Artagnan et les Trois Mousquetaires 

By DuMas. Edited on a Frequency Basis by L. 

LAMPORT-SMITH. (IS. 6d. Blackie.) 
Three One-Act French Comedies 

Selected and Edited by V. COHEN. 
Andrée : ein Kampf um den Pol 

By W. BaumGarT. (Blackie's Graded German Texts.) 

(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 


(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 


MUSIC 

J. Lasst uns Singen ! a Collection of German Songs 

2. Weitersingen : a Second Collection of German Songs 
(iod. net each. Stainer & Bell.) 

For Nimble Fingers : Fiddlesticks ; Cover-Quick ; Touch and Go 
For Pianoforte. By I. E. BRIDGE. (2s. net. Stainer 
& Bell.) 

All the Year Round : for the Pianoforte 


By M. E. Gwen Dopps. (2s. 6d. net. Stainer & Bell.) 
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French Nursery Songs 
Arranged for Children to sing and play by GLADYS 
TAYLOR. (Iod. net. Stainer & Bell.) 

Let's have a Game : Ten Singing Games from Germany 
Translated by Poppy Konuw. Collected and Har- 
monized by KATE FORSTER. (rod. net. Stainer & 
Bell.) 

Rinda Rye 
By MARGARET and Mary DONINGTON. 
Musician.) (2s. net. Stainer & Bell.) 

Prelude : Founded on the Welsh Hymn Tune Rhosymedre or 
Lovely 
By R. V. WILLIAMs. 


(The Pianist 


Orchestrated by A. FOSTER. 
(Score, 2s. net; Parts, 4d. each. Stainer & Bell.) 
Summertime Snaps: Fourteen Progressive Pieces (within the 
Compass of Five Notes) for the Pianoforte 
By R. Francis LLovp. (2s. Stainer & Bell.) 
Five Dog Sketches : for Pianoforte 
By J. LONGMIRE. (2s. Stainer & Bell.) 
Instrumental Music in Schools 
By J. H. BROWN. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


PHILOSOPHY 

Architects of Ideas : the Story of the Great Theories of Mankind 
By E. R. TRATTNER. (Iros. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Nature of Man : Studies in Optimistic Philosophy 
By Prof. E. METCHNIKOFF. The English Translation 
edited by Sir P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. Revised and 
brought up to date by C. M. BEADNELL. (5s. net. 
Watts.) 

Textbook of Logic 
By Prof. A. Worr. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. (ros. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Passions of Life : being the Search for an Ideal 
By W. R. PATERSON. (6s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Can Psychology Help ? 


By Dr. ELEANOR A. MONTGOMERY. (Needs of To-day 


Series.) (3s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

The Psychology of Social Movements : a Psycho-Analytic View of 
Society 
By Dr. Pryns Hopkins. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Relaxation in Everyday life 
By E. J. Boome and M. A. RICHARDSON. (5s. net. 


Methuen.) . 

Foundations of Educational Psychology : Nature's Gifts to Man 
By Prof. P. SANDIFORD. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Teach Yourself to Think 
By R. W. Jerson. With an Appendix by Dr. R. H. 
THOULEss. (EUP Book.) (2s. net. English Univer- 
sities Press.) 

The Psychology of Learning and Teaching : a new Contribution to 

the Subject in the Form of a Three-Phase Theory 
By H. S. PERERA. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
United Christian Front: a Discussion on the Hellenic Travellers’ 
Club Cruise, February-March, 1938 
(3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

The Case for Theology in the University 
By Dr. W. A. Brown. (7s. net. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The Acts of the Apostles 
Revised Version. Edited, with Introduction and Notes 
for the Use of Schools, by the Rev. H. K. Luce. 
(2s. 6d. Black.) 

Historical Studies in the Life of Jesus 
By W. M. WIGFIELD. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

In the Steps of St. Francis 
By E. RAYMoNT. (8s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(World's Classics, No. 471.) (2s. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

SCIENCE 

Domestic Pests : What they are and how to remove them 

By L. HUNTER. (7s. 6d. net. Bale Sons & Curnow.) 
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Elementary Practical Chemistry 
By Dr. G. R. Suvrr. 
Press.) 

Science in General Education : Suggestions for Science Teachers 
in Secondary Schools and in the Lower Division of Colleges— 
Report of the Committee on the Function of Science in General 
Education 
(Progressive Education Association Publications, Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum.) (12s. 6d. 
net. New York and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

lons, Electrons, and lonizing Radiations 
By Prof. J. A. CROWTHER. Seventh edition. 
net. Arnold.) 

The Observer's Book of British Wild Animals 
Compiled by W. J. SToKoE. (2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Modern Atomic Theory : an Elementary Introduction 

Dr. J. C. SPEAKMAN. (6s. net. Arnold.) 

The Microscope Made Easy 
By A. L. WELLS. 

Nature's Playground 
By M. CorpeE ia E. LEIGH. 
Collins.) 

Animal Life in Fresh Water : 
Invertebrates 
By Dr. HELEN MELLANBY. 

Elementary Technical Electricity 
By R. W. HUTCHINSON. 
Press.) 

Advanced Experiments in Practical Physics 
By J. E. CALTHROP. (8s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

The Flight of Birds 
By C. HonTON-SMiTH. (7s. 6d. net. Witherby.) 

TEE Manual for the Black and Davis Elementary Practical 

ysics 
(8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Systematic Chemical Calculations 
By Dr. J. A. MITCHELL and C. W. HYDE. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Grassroot Jungles : a Book of Insects 
By E. W. TEALE. (15s. net. Putnam.) 

Science and Nutrition 
By A. L. BAchARACH. (Changing World Library.) 

2s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

Civil Service Test Papers 
Science: Clerical Class. By W. S. FIELDHOUSE, 
F. Jones and H. J. SHEPHERD. (Civil Service Prepara- 
tion Series.) (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Elementary Natural Science 
By R. J. SEAL. (1s. 3d. United Society for Christian 
Literature.) 

Biological Drawings 
With Notes. By M. Jerson. Parts 1 and 2. (2s. each. 
Murray.) 

Your Body and how it Works 
By F. R. ELWELL. (2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Course in General Chemistry : including an introduction to 
Qualitative Analysis ; for use in Schools 
By Prof. W. C. Bray and Prof. W. M. LATIMER. 
Revised edition. (7s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Introductory General Chemistry 
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(2s. 6d. University Tutorial 


(12s. 6d. 


(3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

In Four Books. (6s. 
a Guide to British Fresh-Water 
(8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


(5s. 6d. University Tutorial 


(1s. 6d. net. 


By Prof. S. R. BRINKLEY. Revised edition. (108. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Eugenics Society Heredity Charts 
No. 4: Stationary Night Blindness. (Is. od. net. 


P] 
Engineering Science 
By H. B. Brown and A. J. BRYANT. Vol.2: Heat and 
Heat Engines and Electrotechnics. (6s. Macmillan.) 
Man in a Chemical Worid : the Service of Chemical Industry 
By A. C. Morrison. Special edition. (2s. 6d. 
Scientific Book Club.) 
An Introduction to Biology 
By E. J. HATFIELD. (6s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; London: Oxford University Press.) 
A Course of Physics 


By Prof. H. A. PERKINS. (15s. net. Blackie.) 
A Textbook of Electricity 
By H. G. MITCHELL. (ros. Methuen.) 
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Scientific Riddles 
By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
Book Club.) 

Physical Science in Modern Life 
By Dr. E. G. RICHARDSON. 
Universities Press.) 

The Chemical Studies of P. J. Macquer 
By Dr. L. J. M. CoL EBV. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A Treatise on Light 
By Dr. R. A. Houstoun. Seventh edition. (14s. net. 
Longmans.) 

Elementary General Science 


(2s. 6d. Scientific 


(8s. 6d. net. English 


Edited by J. M. Harrison. Book 1. (3s. Longmans.) 
Manual for Comparative Anatomy 
By Prof. L. P. SavrEs. (7s. 6d. net. New York: 


Macmillan.) 
A Technical School Physics 
Vol. 3: Electricity and Magnetism. By Dr. J. F. 
ScoTT. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Hygiene for Schools 
By Dr. R. C. F. SMITH. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Guide to Periodicals and Bibliographies dealing with Geography, 
Archaeology, and History 
Compiled by E. JErrFRIES Davis and Prof. E. G. R. 
TAYLOR, under the Direction of a Joint Committee 
representing the chief societies interested. 

Medieval Trade Routes 
By J. N. L. Baker. (Historical Association Pamphlets.) 
(No. 1, rs. No. 2, 2s. Bell.) 

Board of Education 
Public Elementary Schools in England and Wales, 
1936-37: Statistics for the Area of each Local Educa- 
tion Authority. (4d. net. H.M.S.O) 

Ministry of Labour 
Choice of Career Series. No. 3: Veterinary Surgery. 
(3d. net.) No. 11: Librarianship. (3d. net.) No. 17 
(Secondary Schools): Nursing and Kindred Services. 
(4d. net.) No. 19: Secretarial and Clerical Work for 
Women. (3d. net.) (H. M. S. O.) 

University of Wales 
Regulations of Matriculation, Regulations and Sylla- 
buses of the Subjects of the Matriculation Examina- 
tions to be held in June, 1939, and January, 1940, and 
the Regulations of Exemption from the Matriculation 
Examination. 

The Scottish Council for Research in Education 
Tenth Annual Report, 1937-1938. 

Board of Education 
Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Problems. 
relating to Children with Defective Hearing. (2s. 6d. 
net. H. M. S. O.) 

Board of Education 
Illustrated Catalogue of Publications of the National 
Collections prepared especially for the use of Educa- 
tional Institutions. Part 1: Arts Subjects. (rs. net. 
H. M. S. O.) 

Board of Education 
List 172: Training Colleges in England and Wales 
recognised by the Board. (2d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

University of London 
Regulations relating to Matriculation, 
1938. 

League ^i Nations: International Committee on intellectual 
Co-operation 
Report by Prof. G. DE REYNOLD (Rapporteur) on the 
Work of the Twentieth Plenary Session of the Com- 
mittee. (2s. Allen & Unwin.) 

The „ Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
ridge 
37h edition, revised to 30 June, 1938. 
Cambridge: At the University Press.) 

A N Leisure Hours: a Handbook of Interesting Suggestions. 
(Shefheld Education Committee.) 


September, 


(7s. 6d. net. 
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ENTERED AT THE NEW YorRK Poer 
Orne AS SECOND CLASS MATTER. 
REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION TO 
CANADA BY CANADIAN MAGAZINE Poer 


No. 833 
Vol. 70 


WITH SUPPLEMENTS) 


January, 1939, issue will be ready on 
December 29. Advertisement scale is on 
page 757. The latest time for small prepaid 
Advertisements is first post on 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2ʃ 
For announcement of 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
See below. 


FOR VACANT 


SCHOLASTIC POSTS 


see 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY’S 


announcement on page 775 


(University of London) 
Principal: Miss J. R. BAcoN, M. A., Cambridge. 

HE LENT TERM commences on 
Saturday, January 14, 1939. The 
College prepares women students for the 
London Degrees in Arts and Science. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to 
{80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not 
more than /35, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in Febru- 
ary, 1939. For further particulars apply 
to THE SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 

College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


POST VACANT 
SCIENCE MASTER 


N March, 1939, for Sherwood 
College, Naini Tal, India, 
Trained Science Master to teach 
Physics and Chemistry to Cam- 
bridge Higher Cert. Keen on 
games. Anglican churchman. 
Salary Rs. 300-15-450 p. mensem. 
with board and partially furnished 
quarters. Passage allowance £40 
on joining. Married man per- 
missible. Well equipped labora- 
tories. School run Public School 
lines.—Apply C.T.F., 145 Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, w.C.2 


A Monthly Record and Rebiew 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


THE SCHOOL WORLD 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


LONDON, DECEMBER 1, 1938 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. W. C. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 


The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


PACU Che 


University 
Correspondence College 


Founded in 1887 
Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M. A., M. C. 


M. A. 


London University 


Aiman 


During the ten years 1929-1938, of 

the total number of 181 successful 

candidates at London University 

M.A. External Examinations, 103 

were U.C.C. students, i.e. 57% of the 
total successes. 


Teacher’s Diploma 


University Correspondence College 

offers courses of preparation for 

the London University Teacher’s 
Diploma. 


Full particulars of preparation for 

London University M.A. or the 

Teacher’s Diploma may be had post 
free from THE REGISTRAR, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS 
ON THE FIRST OF REACH MONTH BY 
MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDOATE 
BROADWAY, E.C. 4, LONDON, ENGLAND 


PRICE HIGHTPENCE, Post FREE. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (PREPAID)— 
Erout SumrLrINwGS, Post Free 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


41 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 

Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Course of Training, three ycars. 

Fees, with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 

Fees, without Residence. £34 13s. per annum. 

For further information respecting Courses, Bur- 
saries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 


King's College of 
Household and Social Science 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W.8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a Course 


in preparation for the University of London 
Academic Post-graduate Diploma in Dietetics; a 
One-Year Course for Trained Nurses who wish to 
qualify as Sister Tutors; a Two-Year Course in 
[nstitutional Management; and a One-Year Course 
in Household Management. 
For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S. W. 1 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
CoLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 
Chairman of Committee : 


PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Pros uses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
Bu es, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


POST VACANT 
HEADMISTRESS-SHIP 


FARRINGTONS 
Chislehurst, Kent 
A high-class Residential School for Girls 


OWING to the retirement of the present 

Headmistress at the end of the School Year, 
August, 1939, the position of Headmistress will be 
then vacant. Particulars concerning the appoint- 
ment may be obtained on written application to 
the Secretary to the Governors, rringtons, 
Chislehurst. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.So., Ph. D., F. I C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws, and for the Academic 
Diploma in Geography. 
Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work 


Studentships to the value of over {800 are 
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THE LAYMAN'S LIBRARY 
XXIII.—LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME 
By E. EWBANK, M.A., Sixth Form Classical Master, Bradford Grammar School 


WRITERS of history have always been concerned 

mainly with wars and politics; since the last 
century they have become increasingly influenced by 
considerations of economics; and this century interest 
has turned more and more to the social aspects of 
history. In ancient history particularly there had been 
a tendency to overlook the social aspects, no doubt 
because the ancient historians themselves did not 
regard the everyday life of the people as a matter for 
history. Consequently, our knowledge of life in ancient 
times has to be obtained indirectly either from references 
in the literature or from the evidence of archaeology. 
Fortunately, these sources are ample, for we have the 
literary evidence of Cicero's letters for the Republic, of 
Horace and Ovid for the Augustan age, and of Petro- 
nius, Juvenal, Martial and Pliny for the early Empire ; 
in addition Plutarch's Lives give us pictures of Roman 


life at all ages up to his own. The archaeological evi- 
dence, on the other hand, comes mainly from Pompeii ; 
the City was destroyed in A.D. 79, but the houses had . 
been built at different times over a period of nearly 
three centuries so that they can be used in conjunction 
with the literary evidence to cover most of that period. 

Even with this evidence available, however, little 
work was done on the subject until this century, and as 
late as 1908 W. Warde Fowler, in the preface to his 
book on Social Life at Rome in the age of Cicero, could 
write: '' At our schools and universities we read the 
great writers of the last age of the Republic, and learn 
something of its political and constitutional history ; 
but there is no book in our language that supplies a 
picture of life and manners, of education, morals and 
religion, in that intensely interesting period." He 
himself drew much of his material from the letters of 
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Cicero; and he acknowledges a great debt to Boissier’s 
Cicero and his Friends, which, he says, made me 
first feel the reality of life and character in an age of 
which I then knew scarcely anything byt the perplexing 
political history.” | 

These two books, then, form an excellent introduction 
to Roman life in the age of Cicero; their counterpart 
for the period of the Empire are the great works of 
Sir S. Dill: Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius 
and Roman Society in the last Century of the Western 
Empire, together with T. G. Tucker's Life in the Roman 
World of Nero and St. Paul. For an easier and briefer 
approach there is a simple account of life in Rome in 
the time of Caesar and Cicero (with frequent references 
to the Empire) in Everyday Life in Rome, by H. A. 
Treble and K. M. King, which, being designed as a 
school book for those beginning the study of Latin, is 
copiously illustrated and has useful chapters on social 
life, education, public amusements, festivals, religion, 
slavery and law. As the authors point out, this is, of 
course, based mainly on the much more detailed works of 
Warde Fowler, and on H. Stuart Jones’ Companion to 
Roman History, and for the illustrations from Latin 
literature, on The Life of Rome, by Rogers and Harley. 
Another work, similar to H. S. Jones’ Companton, and 
designed rather for reference than continuous reading, 
is the Companion to Latin Studies, edited by Sir Jchn 
Sandys, which includes chapters on birth, marriage and 
death, the position of women, dress, daily life in town 
and country, agriculture, homes and furniture, educa- 
tion, slaves and freedmen, industry and commerce, 
roads and travel, and the games and theatre. Perhaps 
with these may be included W. A. Becker’s Gallus, or 
Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus, which is in the 
form of a short novel but gives in excursuses or appen- 
dices a vast amount of information about the conditions 
of life at that time. 

Two of the best modern writers on ancient history 
show much more interest in the economic and social 
life of the ancient world than in its politics and wars, 
and their books can be especially recommended. M. 
Rostovtzeff has written a History of the Ancient World 
of which Volume II is on Rome, and also a Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire, both very well 
illustrated ; while Tenney Frank followed up An Econo- 
mic History of Rome by Life and Literature in the Roman 
Republic and Aspects of Social Behaviour in Ancient Rome. 

From the writings of Cicero and Pliny and others of 
their class we can get a good idea of the life of well-to-do 
Romans of the governing classes in their respective 
ages; but about the mob of poorer citizens, the in- 
dustrial population, there is nothing in the ancient 


writers; it is here that archaeology has been of great . 


assistance, and works on Pompeii are invaluable ; 
one of the latest and best is R. C. Carrington's Pompei, 
which, besides describing the houses, industries and 
inhabitants of Pompeii, bases on these a vivid picture of 
the daily life of the City. From the archaeological 
point of view another useful work is the British Museum 
Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman 
Life, useful in itself but obviously most useful in 
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conjunction with a study of the actual objects. And for 
the specialist there is G. M. A. Richter’s Greek and Roman 
Furniture, with a great number of illustrations. Other 
works, which give the results of research about conditions 
in Rome, are M. E. Park's The Plebs in Cicero's Day, a 
study of the components of the City mob and their 
various employments ; and two books by F. F. Abbott: 
The Common People of Ancient. Rome and Society and 
Politics in Ancient Rome. From the point of view of 
employment there are also E. H. Brewster's Roman 
Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the Early Roman Empire, 
V. Chapot's The Roman World, which compares and 
contrasts local life and economic conditions in the 
provinces with those in Rome, and W. E. Heitland's 
Agricola, a Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in 
the Graeco-Roman World from the point of view of labour. 


How much of the work at Rome was done by free 
labour and how much by slaves, is a question that is 
still much debated. For our purposes it is sufficient 
that from the second century B.c. there was at Rome an 
ever increasing number of slaves and freedmen who, 
besides doing the menial tasks of the household, also 
performed most of the professional services ; similarly 
in the countryside large areas which had originally been 
cultivated by the manual labour of free citizens were by 
the time of the Gracchi large estates, latifundia, worked 
by gangs of slaves. On the whole subject of slavery 
the best works are R. H. Barrow's Slavery in the Roman 
Empire and A. M. Duff's Freedmen in the Early Roman 
Empire. 

One of the professions largely filled by slaves or 
freedmen was that of the schoolmaster. In early days 
the education of the children would be almost entirely 
in the hands of the parents, the mother especially for 
the early years, the father later ; but from the time when 
Greek culture became the main subject of education, 
inevitably both the teacher and the paedagogus " 
would be Greeks. The standard works on this subject 
are A. S. Wilkins’ Roman Education, A. Gwynn's 
Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian and J. F. 
Dobson’s Ancien! Education and tts Meaning to Us. 
For the mother’s part there is Donaldson’s Woman, Her 
Position and Influence in Ancient Greece and Rome and 
among the Early Christians. As a side-line may be 
mentioned Sport in Classic Times, by A. J. Butler. 

Roman religion, originally animistic and involving 
the necessity of propitiating the local spirits with suitable 
offerings, early came under the influence of Etruria 
and became ritualistic. This, the State religion, often 
used for politica] ends, failed to satisfy the emotional 
cravings of the uneducated, and they turned first to the 
gods of Greece and then to the more orgiastic religions 
of the East; similarly, it could not satisfy the intellec- 
tual needs of the educated, and they turned to Greek 
philosophy. On Roman religion perhaps the best works 
are those of W. Warde Fowler and C. Bailey; the former 
has written The Roman Festivals of the period of the 
Republic, The Religious Experiences of the Roman 
People and Roman Ideas of Deity ; and the latter, The 
Religion of Ancient Rome and Phases 1n the Religion of 
Ancient Rome. 
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With these may be included J. B. Carter’s The 
Religious Life of Ancient Rome and W. R. Halliday’s 
History of Roman Religion. On Greek philosophy the 
last generation of scholars has had little to add to 
the work of its predecessors, though C. Bailey’s The 
Greek Atomists and Epicurus may be mentioned. For 
the rest the old standard works are still the best: 
T he Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics, by E. Zeller, Roman 
Stoicism, by E. V. Arnold, Stoic and Epicurean, by 
R. D. Hicks, Stoics and Sceptics, by E. Bevan, and 
Epicureanism, by W. Wallace. Paganism, however, and 
Early Christianity have recently attracted considerable 
attention ; and now besides the works of F. Cumont on 
The Mysteries of Mithra, Astrology and Religion among 
the Greeks and Romans and After-Life in Roman Paganism 
there are W. R. Halliday's The Pagan Background 
of Early Christianity and T. R. Glover's The Conflict of 
Religions in the Early Roman Empire. | 

Finally, to return from specialized works on particular 
aspects of ancient life to books of more general interest 
and appeal, there are the historical novels. The ideas 
of Roman life to be obtained from these obviously 
depend on the author's knowledge of ancient times and 
his (or her) skill in representing that life; and while 
some, particularly of modern novelists, merely use 
ancient times in the hope that the appeal of a great 
name (e.g. Cleopatra) may arouse interest, or that 
ancient times may provide an excuse for greater frank- 
ness or indecency in sex themes, many have by careful 
research been able to paint an accurate background 
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and have produced books of real historical value. Among 
the best of these may be counted W. Pater’s Marius 
the Epicurean, though actually the novel is really merely 
the framework for a study of Roman religion and 
philosophy. Showing a scholarship, or at least an 
amount of research equal to Pater's, are R. Graves' 
I, Claudius and Claudius the God. These, like so many 
modern novels on historical themes, do not simply 
invent fictitious characters and fit them into a period of 
history that will provide the environment to shape and 
mould their characters, but take historical figures in 
situations well known to most readers and try to main- 
tain the interest either by the psychological study 
or by the kind of tragic irony so common in Greek 
tragedy. A good modern novel on Roman themes is 
Naomi Mitchison's The Conquered, a picture of Gaul 
at the time of Caesar's conquest, written with historical 
accuracy and at the same time with a fine sympathy for, 
and understanding of, the conquered. Unfortunately, 
her later novels on Roman subjects are both shorter and 
slighter, and like those of J. Lindsay, are more concerned 
with sexual life, ancient or modern, than with the 
everyday life of ordinary persons. In fact, there are 
very few modern novels, apart from those mentioned 
above and L. Feuchtwanger's Jew of Rome, to compare 
with the classics of this kind which, though well 
known, do merit mention: Flaubert's Salammbo, 
H. Sienkiewicz's Quo Vadis, Bulwer Lytton's Last Days 
of Pompes, Whyte Melville’s The Gladiators and L. 
Wallace's Ben Hur. 


GOOD KING WENCESLAS 


By CHARLES RACE, M.A., Classical Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School 


(Turned back into Latin, and designed to be sung to 
the same tune as the English version. The scansion is 


Festo die Stephani 
rex prospiciebat ; 
alta densa candida 
humi nix iacebat ; 
per acuta frigora 
luna scintillabat— 
pauper ligna colligens 
en! appropinquabat. 


“ Puer ueni huc ad me, 
et si potes, fare : 

Quis est ille? Quem locum 
solet habitare ? "— 

—' Domine procul habitat 
prope imum montem, 

prope siluae terminum, 
uirginis ad fontem.” — 


—“ Ligna fer, fer uina huc, 
huc fer multum cibi ; 
pauperem uidebimus 
mox cenantem ibi.” 


purely accentual, but '' domine " and '' mea " must be 
sung as a dissyllable and a monosyllable respectively.) 


Mex et puer exeunt, 
exeunt parati 

per procellam stridulam 
uento uerberati. 


—" Domine nox fit nigrior, 
saeuior tempestas ! 
Progredi non ualeo, 
quin in uia restas? — 
—‘ Serua mea uestigia ; 
fortiter insiste : 
uerberabit asperi 
minus uenti uis te.“ 


Regis in uestigia 
puer iter fecit, 
sanctus enim pedibus 
semitam calfecit. 
Christiani igitur 
bona possidentes 
miseris succurrite : 
eritis florentes ! 
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FURTHER LETTERS TO A YOUNG HEAD MASTER 


XVI.—LEARNING BY HEART: 


PRESENT-DAY EXAMINATIONS : 


SIR FRANK FLETCHER’S 


REMINISCENCES 
By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., ex-Head Master of Hackney Downs School, formerly Grocers’ Company's School 


Y dear W., 

In my last letter I thanked you for telling 
me frankly what you thought of the pronouncements 
on religious teaching in schools, which I had quoted. 
There was one question which I meant to ask you, but 
forgot. Do you make your boys learn off by heart the 
noble—from the literary point of view—passages in the 
Bible? I have an idea that you told me some time ago 
that you do. I know that you believe in making boys 
learn off things by heart. They will thank you later on 
for doing so. I am grateful that I was made to learn 
much by heart in my old school. I hated it, of course, at 
the time. I rejoice that you like myself still believe in 
things which many teachers who consider themselves 
up to date regard as old-fashioned and useless. For 
example, you believe in teaching English grammar and 
punctuation. The other day I heard examiners of 
School Certificate and Higher Certificate papers be- 
moaning the fantastic punctuation of the candidates 
from many schools. 

They bemoaned also the ugly Americanisms which 
so many boys and girls use in their examination answers. 
Not that they were against Americanisms as such. 
Many of them they regarded as enriching the English 
language. But the examinees used the worst—the 
influence, I suppose, of the cinema. By the way, I was 
grieved to find that the Prime Minister at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet used the Americanism “ go-getter —a 
perfectly hideous one, in my opinion. 

And talking of examinations, I think it is a great 
pity that publicity is not given to the earnest and 
strenuous endeavours which are now made to make 
examinations taken in schools as perfect as possible. 
All examining bodies are doing their utmost. The 
London Matriculation and School Examinations Council 
is the one I know best—I have been a member of it for 
some years. First of all, the utmost care is taken in 
framing the syllabuses. Then, every endeavour is made 
to secure good examiners, among them being a good 
proportion of examiners who have, or have had recently, 
experience of teaching in schools. These devote time 
and trouble to consider their schemes of marking, and 
the chief examiner exercises full control over the work of 
his assistants. 

After the summer examinations, a Joint Committee of 
head masters, head mistresses, assistant masters and 
assistant mistresses, invites criticisms of the syllabuses 
and the papers set on them from all the schools which 
take the examinations. These are carefully sifted by the 
Joint Committee and those which are considered sub- 
stantial are sent on to the Council, which examines them 
carefully. Then there are conferences between the 
representatives of the Joint Committee and the examiners 
of each subject, presided over by the moderators. If the 


examiners are convinced that they have been at fault, 
they do not hesitate to admit it, and the representatives 
of the teachers sometimes have to admit that their 
criticisms have not been justified. This sort of thing 
sometimes happens. The representatives of the teachers 
allege that a question is above School Certificate standard 
and the examiners report that it has been remarkably 
well answered by the great majority of the candidates. 

To illustrate further the care which is taken, should the 
candidates from a particular school acquit themselves 
noticeably worse than they did the year before in 
any subject, the chief examiner goes carefully into the 
matter. 

For myself, and I have been, as I said, a member of 
the Council for some years, I cannot think that it can 
possibly do more than it now does to make its examina- 
tions perfect. And I am sure that the same can be said 
of all the other bodies which conduct School Certificate 
and Higher-School examinations. And yet, many who 
ought to know better write to the newspapers that these 
examinations are just lotteries, and I am afraid the 
general public believes them. 

Have you read Sir Frank Fletcher’s After Many Days? 
I do not know when I enjoyed a volume of reminiscences 
so much. It has been out some time, but it was only 
recently that I read it. It contains a most interesting 
account of the three great public schools of which he was 
head master, and it is full of ripe educational wisdom. 
Let me make some quotations. 

Boys memories are very short: what is a daring 
innovation one year will, five years later, have become a 
cherished institution, a law of the Medes and Persians 
that may not be changed.“ 

No one can understand or estimate English school 
life who does not recognize the importance of the 
customs which govern the details of a boy's everyday 
life. If wisely controlled and guided, they may do much 
to inculcate a sense of membership and to turn the self- 
centred young barbarian of the nursery into a loyal 
citizen, not thinking of himself more highly than he 
ought to think. But if not watched from above by the 
large other eye’ of house master or head master the 
healthy training may become unwholesome interference 
with reasonable freedom. The discipline of school rules 
enforced by masters is a necessary protection against the 
tyranny of unintelligent custom." 

school life is normally uneventful. Writers of school 
stories are well aware of this, and they are careful not to 
spoil them for want of a little inaccuracy.“ 

Severity they (boys) will accept and even—afterwards 
—appreciate. Injustice they will long remember and 
resent. It is the little injustices that rankle most.” 

In spite of some modern theories, I have no doubt 
that the fear of the head master has a salutary effect in 
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a big school. It may coincide with great personal respect 
and even affection : but it is good for boys to feel that 
if necessary strong measures will unhesitatingly be 
taken.“ 

'" Whatever other functions a head master may per- 
form or delegate, he ought, I am sure, to be a head 
teacher. 

Let me close with an irrelevant anecdote from The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies. A witness in a lawsuit, 
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asked how far he stood from the spot where the deed was 
done, answered unhesitatingly, '' Sixty-three feet, seven 
inches. How, sir," said the prosecuting lawyer, 
"can you possibly pretend to such accuracy?" 
„Well,“ said the man in the box, you see, I thought 
some damned fool would be sure to ask me, and so I 
measured.“ l 
Yours ever, 


W. J. T. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 


MR G. G. HARRAP, founder and managing director of 
George G. Harrap & Co., Limited, publishers, died in a 
London nursing home at the age of 71. Born on 
January 18, 1867, he always worked within the sound of 
BOW Bells. He was educated at West Ham Model 
School, which he left at the age of 14 with a love of 
reading. Obtaining a minor post in the publishing 
house of Isbister & Co., Limited, he neglected no 
opportunity for improving his knowledge, and it was not 
long before he obtained advancement into a sphere of 
work which provided him with opportunities. He 
eventually became interested in the educational publi- 
cations of D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, United States. 
Harrap was instrumental in making known to English 
teachers the American firm’s publications, and later he 
became, in addition, the London representative of the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, of New York. In 1901 
he decided to launch out as a publisher himself, con- 
centrating at first upon the production of modern 
language and other text-books. The Firm was founded 
originally to deal with the English business of two 
American firms, and for that reason some persons gained 
the erroneous impression that Harraps was an American 
firm. Much of the Firm's work has been in the province 
of reprints, and it never departed from the standard 
implied in the title of their series Books Beautiful.” 
Harrap published Heath's Practical French Grammar 
which gave a new direction to the teaching of French 
in this country. So successful was his venture that he 
decided to produce Harrap's Standard French Dic- 
tionary, the first volume of which appeared in 1934, 
fifteen years after its inception. Mr. Harrap has watched 
the firm grow from one small room to its present com- 
modious premises in Holborn and a very large staff. 
Of his three sons, two are directors of the firm. 


* * * 


THE Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
has suffered a very severe loss in the death of Mr. W. H. 
Jenkinson, a former Chairman of the Association who 
did work of outstanding importance in helping to shape 
its educational policy. Born in Sheffeld sixty-three 
years ago, he attended the Training College in that City 
and after some elementary school experience he joined 
the staff of the Central Secondary School in 1904. He 
was some years ago a very active member of the 
National Union of Teachers, and devoted much energy 
to working for the unity of the profession. Over twenty 
years ago he joined the Sheffield branch of the I. A. A. M., 
and soon gave proof of his quality. When the Branch 
secured representation on the Sheffield Education 
Committee he was chosen to serve, and did excellent 


work in this capacity. His activities soon became 
national in character, and for four years he was Hon. 
Secretary of the Education Sub-Committee of the 
I.A.A.M., later becoming its Chairman. He was Chair- 
man of the Northern Provincial Education Committee 
from its inception in 1925 until the present time, and 
I.A.A.M. representative on the Northern Joint Matricu- 
lation Board from 1929 to 1933. He also represented 
the Association on the Secondary Schools Examinations 
Council of the Board of Education. With all this he 
found time to take a very active part in church work in 
Sheffield. He was connected with the Cathedral for over 
thirty years, and acted as Churchwarden. He leaves a 
widow, one son and one daughter. 


* * * 


AFTER a very short tenure of office as President of the 
Board of Education, Earl Stanhope has gone to the 
Admiralty and is succeeded by Earl de la Warr. Earl 
Stanhope, in spite of his inexperience in educational 
matters, proved himself acceptable to both teachers and 
local authorities, and our good wishes go with him as 
he enters his new post. We also welcome the new 
President, who has already seen service as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board and in other offices. He is thus 
well known to possess a very real interest in education, 
and will be confidently expected to use his influence to 
prevent harmful '' economies." Earl de la Warr has 
appointed Mr. E. D. Marris to be his principal private 
secretary and Mr. J. Reade to be his assistant private 
secretary. 

* * * 


Mr. J. WickHAM Murray, General Secretary of the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, has 
been appointed Higher Education Officer to the National 
Union of Teachers. Mr. Murray’s experience includes a 
French mastership at the Junior Technical School, 
Bootle, a lectureship in French at the Municipal Techni- 
cal School in the same town and a similar post at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, London. His successful 
services to the A. T. T. I., which he is now leaving to 
organize the Higher Education activities of the N.U.T., 
extend over many years. 


* * * 


MR. D. McGREGOR has been appointed Assistant to the 
Secretary for Education for East Suffolk. Mr. McGregor, 
who holds the degree of M.A. (Oxford), taught at Fel- 
stead and Charterhouse before taking up work in the 
Education Department of the West Sussex County 
Council. ONLOOKER. 
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CHRISTMAS 


A YEAR of anxiety is drawing to its close, and the 

grown-ups are necessarily much concerned with 
thoughts of the future. But the children, most of them 
at any rate, have already forgotten those fateful days at 
the end of September, and are looking forward to Christ- 
mas as usual with the old zest. Books that will hold them 
from play are again available in generous measure, and 
the wise parent and the kindly uncle will find plenty to 
choose from in the volumes before us. 


Nowadays many boys and girls want something to 
bite at; in other words, they are keen on books that 
combine instruction with entertainment. Railways 
To-Day, by J. W. Williamson (Oxford University Press), 
is one of these. It gives reliable information about 
building locomotives and rolling-stock, the making of 
tunnels, bridges and viaducts, signalling, operating 
passenger traffic and, indeed, all the various activities 
involved in running a railway. There are some good 
photographic illustrations. The Modern Book of Ships, 
by W. H. McCormick (Black), will also make a fine 
present. We are told about famous Atlantic and other 
liners, cross-channel steamers, train ferries, tugs and 
ice-breakers, as well as about different kinds of warships 
and their weapons, and there is a chapter on navigation. 
Treasure Trails in Art, by Anna Curtis Chandler 
(Cassell), forms an excellent introduction to a knowledge 
of famous artists and their pictures. Botticelli, Hob- 
bema, Millet, Michelangelo, Murillo, Velazquez and many 
others are all here, with well-produced coloured examples 
of some of their most famous works. And the text is not 
only informative but interspersed with interesting stories 
which, though they are not intended to be strictly 
historical, bear the stamp of verisimilitude. Stories of 
the Youth of Artists, by Mary Newlin Roberts (Harrap), 
is attractively produced, and contains twenty stories 
embodying some well-known incident in the childhood 
of famous artists—a most acceptable volume. 


The practical boy will welcome Let’s Make Some- 
thing, by Stanley Rogers (Oxford University Press). 
Written by a handyman without special knowledge, 
it tells how to make a model log cabin, a model 
racing yacht, bookcases, music-stools, and lamps, etc. 
The Wonder Book of Would You Believe It ?, edited 
by Harry Golding (Ward, Lock), adds lustre to a 
well-known series. Strange but true ” is a mild but 
accurate description of it. And Every Boy’s Book, by 
H. L. Gee (University of London Press), with its 20,000 
facts and figures, is an epitome of information covering 
all the interests of the modern boy. Here, too, we may 
mention He went with Vasco da Gama, by Louise Andrews 
Kent (Harrap), in which two boys who are said to have 
sailed with the great explorer find adventures in plenty. 
The book is full of meat. Map-Makers, by Joseph 
Cottler and H. Jaffe (Harrap), which will appeal to a 
slightly older audience than the last-mentioned volume, 
tells of eighteen explorers who filled in blank spaces on 
the map, and shows that true stories can be just as 
exciting as others. 
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A lively and interesting tale, giving an insight into 
Roman laws, customs and military service, is To 
Arms! by Jack Lindsay (Oxford University Press), a 
story of Ancient Gaul which leads up to the revolt 
under Vercingetorix. Swords in the Dawn, by John 
Beaty (Harrap), deals with the days of Hengist and 
Horsa, the main incidents being historical. Wings 
over Asia, by L. Thomas and R. W. Barton (Harrap), 
tells of a geographic journey by airplane. There is 
much of human interest in this informative and well- 
illustrated book. And The Great Bluff, by Vice-Admiral 
Gordon Campbell (Warne) is an admirable account of 
the work of the Mystery Ship in the Great War, full of 
authentic thrills woven into a good story. 


The adventure stories for boys are fully up to standard. 
P. F. Westerman presents us with Midshipman Webb's 
Treasure (Blackie), in which Reggie Ross starts off in 
the Pathfinder, a twenty-tonner carrying a crew of four, 
to take up work on a farm he has inherited in New 
Zealand. The voyage is adventurous, especially when 
they come to an island in the Java Sea where a certain 
Midshipman Webb had buried the treasure of a wrecked 
Indiaman years before. Standish Gets His Man, by 
the same author (Blackie) is another good yarn in 
which American gangsters, who have a plane of their 
own, are foiled by the coolness and resource of the 
hero. Most boys like the Biggles Stories, and Biggles 
Flies East, Biggles Hits the Trail and Biggles & Co., 
three stories which make up The Biggles Omnibus 
(Oxford University Press), will be well received. Biggles 
Goes to War, another of the series by Captain W. E. 
Johns (Oxford University Press), serves up the expected 
hairbreadth escapes and last minute rescues. Mixed 
Cargoes, by Lawrence R. Bourne (Oxford University 
Press), contains a number of short sea stories, well told 
and full of incident. This makes very pleasant reading, 
with plenty of excitement for those who require it. 


We can recommend Smugglers of the Rome Express, 
by Frank Elias (The Boy’s Own Paper Office), in which 
a boy of 18, looking forward pleasurably to a journey to 
Rome, becomes involved with a desperate gang of 
currency smugglers and nearly loses his life. Harding of 
the Palestine Police and Harding's Mountain Treasure, 
both by Douglas V. Duff (Blackie), are by an author who 
has himself served in the Palestine Police. The first is 
concerned with the turmoil in that unhappy country, 
and in the second Spanish adventures are also a feature. 
Cornet O' Dare, by Major Charles Gilson (The Boy's Own 
Paper Office), gives a sufficiently thrilling account of an 
Irish officer's exploits in the days of the Peninsular War. 
T he Last of the Gauchos, by Thames Williamson (Harrap), 
is a good story of Argentine adventure, light and interest- 
ing. It is more realistic than some books of this kind, 
because the hero does not have invariable success—a 
refreshing change. Jaggers at Bay, by John Templer 
(Oxford University Press), is a secret service tale for 
young bloods, introducing the double-wave beam stolen 
by the bad Baron. 
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Less lurid, but a well-written story by a man who 
knows what he is talking about, is Buffalo Jim, 
by W. Hatfield (Oxford University Press). Jim West- 
cott is a fine character who comes well out of his 
Australian adventures. The Bronze Casket, by Major 
Charles Gilson (Warne), introduces in the first chap- 
ter a human monstrosity who commits a daylight 
robbery. The chase for the bronze casket leads Ronald 
and Old Tom through many adventures, including an 
eagle's attack on their aeroplane. Blue Wings, by 
Jack Heming (Warne), is a thrilling enough story of 
young airmen who fight for Franco in Spain. We 
close this section with Gateway to Adventure, edited by 
Herbert Strang (Oxford University Press), a particularly 
good collection of fifteen stories by favourite authors. 

For a good school story try Major and Minor, by 
Gunby Hadath (Oxford University Press). Franklin 
Minor goes to Polehampton with high hopes of being 
worthy of his brother, only to find that the said Franklin 
Major is a weak person who can be baited by juniors. 
Various school incidents are well told, and different types 
like Jope the rotter, Lawrie the captain and Shiner 
Bunn the queer fish are well drawn. King Willow, by 
George Mills (Harrap), is a capital tale of a preparatory 
school. Attention is well held throughout a skilfully- 
written story. And this seems to be the place to 
mention The Missing Bank Manager, a good detective 
story by Michael Poole (Oxford University Press). This 
is well worked out and maintains interest to the end. 
The Mystery Man in the Tower, by Hugh Chichester 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne), will be thoroughly enjoyed 
by younger boys who fancy themselves as sleuth hounds. 

Let us now have a look at the stories for girls. Nancy 
Returns to St. Bride's, by Dorita Fairlie Bruce (Oxford 
University Press), will interest those who have met this 
young lady before. Nancy had been sent away for a 
time at the suggestion of the head mistress until she 
should become a little more civilized. She wins an 
organ scholarship, and goes back to St. Bride's for a 
year before taking it up, in order to make good if she 
can, and she contrives that her friend Desda shall go too. 
Of course, Nancy gets into trouble, but finally emerges 
with honour.  Sally's Sporting Chance, by E. M. de 
Foubert (Oxford University Press), is another very 
readable story. Sally has been warned by her guardian 
to reform when she goes to a new school, on pain of being 
sent to distant cousins in the Antipodes. She starts by 
climbing up some scaffolding to rescue a girl who has 
been dared to go up. Later on, she saves the same girl 
from a startled pony, and after various other adventures 
she turns out well in the end. 

Three favourite stories, The School on the Chiff, The 
Lower Fourth and Joan and The Upper Fifth in Com- 
mand, are collected in The New Winifred Darch Omnibus 
(Oxford University Press). Good value, too, is provided 
in Gateway to Romance, sixteen stories for girls 
edited by Herbert Strang (Oxford University Press). 
Of a different kind is She Shall Have Music, by 
Kitty Barne (Dent).  Well-written and humorous, 
it tells how the youngest of a very pleasant family 
living at Bristol feels that she must take up music. 
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Her struggles are sympathetically described, and she 
wins a scholarship. The characters, including the 
Irish cook, are well drawn. A book by Elinor M. 
Brent-Dyer, They Both Liked Dogs (The Girls’ Own 
Paper Office) gives a change from the ordinary school 
tale. Two cousins, one badly brought up and the 
other of pioneer breed, arrive in England to stay with 
their aunt. As they both liked dogs, which fill up a good 
deal of the book, they became friends. Differences 
between them come out more strongly when they go to 
school, but a dog is the means of settling their quarrels. 

Bessie Marchant scores a bull'-eye with Miss 
Wilmer's Gang (Blackie), the story of a company of 
and their leader who set out for exciting times in girls 
Patagonia. Courage and good temper help to overcome 
danger and lead to a happy ending. In Wings to the 
Rescue, by Elizabeth Rogers (Warne), Heather Marston, a 
plucky girl who thinks nothing of killing a shark, and flies 
an aeroplane through many adventures connected with 
pearl-fishing. This is a good story. The New Broom at 
Priors Rigg, by Heather White (Warne), is about a young 
school mistress who determines to improve conditions 
in a slack house. The lower fourth will like this. 

Now for the animal stories. First class of its kind is 
Fortune’s Foal, by Garland Bullivant (Country Life). 
It is the story of the training of Gypsy the pony, by a 
girl who knows about horses and who knows how to 
write. The setting is in Dorset. Excellent illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of the volume. Furlong Farm, 
by Eleanor Helme (Country Life), is a pleasant story 
of farm life in Sussex, and of boys and girls who are 
quietly happy in their surroundings. It forms good 
propaganda for the National Federation of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs. On Jungle Tratls, by Frank Buck 
(Harrap), embodies the exciting experiences of a man 
who is famous for catching animals alive. He is proud 
to say that he has never willingly or unnecessarily 
harmed a single one. This book should certainly be 
inspected. Animal Heroes, by Harper Cory (Duck- 
worth), is by a well-known expert on Canadian wild life. 
The stories of Silvertip, the Grizzly Bear ; Loppity, the 
Snowshoe Rabbit ; and Flagtail, the Deer, show that 
animals sometimes come off best in their encounters with 
man. 

Out with Romany Again, by G. Bramwell Evens, 
the popular naturalist of the B.B.C. (University of 
London Press), relates incidents from the lives of the 
otter, the squirrel, the weasel, the rabbit and the mole. 
Down Nature’s Byways, by Norman F. Ellison (Univer- 
sity of London Press), introduces Nomad the Naturalist, 
a kindly uncle who takes his nephew on a number of 
rural expeditions, and explains in interesting fashion the 
habits of birds and beasts. And two books from the 
Library of Animal Friends, My Monkey Friends, by 
Mrs. Charles Russell, and My Mare Kitty, by Ralph 
Greaves (Arrowsmith), will be well liked by somewhat 
younger children. So will Dog Nelson, A.B., by Vice- 
Admiral Gordon Campbell (Warne), which relates the 
naval adventures of the author’s own dog. These are 
all true, and are lively and amusing. 

Some books for what may be called the scout and 
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guide stage remain to be noted. The Twins Set Out, by 
K. F. Brodrick (Black), tells how Betty and Tony, in 
the course of a cycling tour in the south of England, 
meet with adventures and visit many places of interest. 
Bringing up Nancy Nasturtium, by Catherine Christian 
(The Girls’ Own Paper Office), is recommended as a 
jolly book about Rangers. Hazel is the leader, but 
perhaps Miss Briggs the sensible governess stands out 
as clearly as anybody in this natural and healthy story. 
Shipwreck Bay, by Elspeth Proctor (Black), is the tale of 
how Jerry and his sisters hunted for treasure in Devon, 
with the help of the good ship Discovery. Kay of the 
Pimpernels, by Ivy F. E. Middleton (The Girls' Own 
Paper Office), brings in again the leader of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel Patrol a body we have met before. The 
Wrights are Left, by Joan Herbert (Black), records the 
experiences of two girls who, after being accustomed to 
luxurious hotels, go to spend a holiday in the country 
and learn to live the simple life. This is amusing and 
very readable. Adventurers Ltd., by Arthur Catherall, 
consisting of twelve scout stories, is one of the best of its 
kind. And only in a long notice could we do justice to 
The Circus 1s Coming, an absolutely delightful story by 
Noel Streatfeild (Dent). If you examine this you will 
put it at the top of your list. 


We must not forget to say a word about the Annuals. 
The Boy's Own Annual, edited by Robert Harding 
(The Boy's Own Paper Office), fully maintains its proud 
record of sixty years. There seems to be no boyish 
activity or interest that is not catered for, and school 
stories and yarns of adventure rub shoulders with 
articles on hobbies, matters of scientific interest and 
games. The Girls Own Annual, edited by Gladys M. 
Spratt (The Girl's Own Paper Office) is equally attrac- 
tive, retaining all its excellent features while giving due 
prominence to modern interests. Blackie's Boys’ 
Annual (Blackie) contains articles by favourite authors 
such as P. F. Westerman, Major J. T. Gorman, Jeffrey 
Havillon and others too numerous to mention. The 
Schoolboy's Annual and The Schoolgirl’s Annual, which 
may be described as younger relations of The Boy's Own 
and The Girl's Own, offer plenty of variety in the way of 
tales of adventure and school life and articles on sport 
and travel. Of much the same character is The Oxford 
Annual for Boys, edited by Herbert Strang (Oxford 
University Press), with detective stories and other 
delights. The Oxford Annual for Girls (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) caters successfully for girls of 12 to 14 or so, 
and The Oxford Annual for Tiny Folks, edited by Mrs. 
Herbert Strang (Oxford University Press), is again 
bright and interesting. 


The younger children are well served. Mumfie's 
Magic Box, by Katharine Tozer (Murray), tells of the 
further adventures of a well-known character and his 
friend Scarecrow. They discover a pig with blue wings, 
whose island home, to which a whale takes them, is 
inhabited by people who have been turned into dreams 
and have to wander through the night. There is trouble 
with the goblins, but the magic box is found at last. A 
very good book with delightful illustrations. Gay 
Company, by Catherine Scales (Witherby), already 
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recommended by the Junior Book Club, is another 
winner. The stories about George the Cat, Mr. Nugger 
the Dachshund, Arabella and other lovable characters 
are original, humorous and delicate, and the illustrations 
are splendid. Om'y Tony and the Dragon, by Brenda 
Elizabeth Spender (Country Life), will be seized upon by 
those who have met Tony before. He is now 7, and 
full of delight in his new pony. The Dragon was Bel's 
brother, who has run away from school to go back to the 
circus we heard about in another story. Stories of the 
Saddle, by C. R. Acton (Country Life), gives interesting 
details, in simple language, about a child's pony, a polo 
pony, a hunter, a race-horse and a charger. Here again 
the drawings are a great help. 

For children of say 4 to 7 Tim and Lucy go to Sea, by 
Edward Ardizzone (Oxford University Press), should 
be inspected, especially by those who liked Lucy Brown 
and Mr. Grimes, one of last year's successes. This time 
Mr. Grimes buys a yacht, and off they all go, together 
with Mrs. Smawley the housekeeper. Children will love 
the story and the brightly coloured pictures. Orlando 
the Marmalade Cat, by Kathleen Hale (Country Life), 
will also be welcomed in all the best nurseries. Orlando 
is a really beautiful creature who takes his wife and 
three kittens for a camping holiday, but words can 
scarcely do justice to the humour and gaiety of the 
pictures, and the story will certainly have to be read 
over and over again. The Great Mr. Toad, by Marjorie 
Beevers (Murray), shows how Mr. Toad, the great 
detective, searched for Freddy Nightingale. This is a 
certain favourite and should not be missed. Smaller 
books like Mischief the Squirrel and Quipic the Hedgehog, 
Père Castor's Wild Animal Books which have been 
translated by Rose Fyleman (Allen & Unwin), will give 
great pleasure. Another nice little book is The Story of a 
Toy Car, written and illustrated by Molly Brett (Warne), 
recording the doings of Plain Jane, Jet the Cat and the 
Garage man. Something more serious is provided in 
Animals of the Bible, by Dorothy P. Lathrop (Oxford 
University Press), which won the Caldecott Medal 
awarded to the most distinguished picture book for 
children published in the United States last year. 
Stories from the Old and New Testaments, with 
coloured plates, make up There’s a Story to Tell, by 
Blanche Winder (Ward, Lock). 

Our notice must close with a recommendation of 
More about Worzel Gummidge, by Barbara Euphan Todd 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne), an entertaining continua- 
tion of the two other books about this extraordinary 
scarecrow; The Dragon and the Mosquito, by R. J. 
McGregor (Burns, Oates & Washbourne), a choice little 
collection of nonsense stories; Tell Me a Tale, by 
Elizabeth Clark (University of London Press), ten good 
tales for children of 8 to 10, and one of the most 
attractive in the whole list, High St., by J. M. Richards 
(Country Life), with very decorative and vivid pictures 
of shop windows. 


The Fourteenth Annual Norman Lockyer Lecture will 
be given by Dr. H. Spencer Jones, F.R.S. (Astronomer 
Royal), on The Atmospheres of the Planets, in Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2, on December 6, at 4 p.m. 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN, AGES 5 to I! YEARS 


She Shall Have Music 
By Kitty BARNE. (6s. net. Dent.) 
Orlando, the Marmalade Cat : a Camping Holiday 


By KATHLEEN HALE. (6s. Country Life.) 
Under the Chestnut Tree 
By Ipa Ganpy. (6s. net. Country Life.) 


The Circus is Coming 
By N. STREATFEILD. 

Tim and Lucy go to Sea 
By E. ARDIZZONE. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Animals of the Bible : a Picture Book 
By Dorotuy P. LatHrRop. With Text selected by 
HELEN D. FisH from the King James Bible. (6s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Gay Company 
By CATHERINE SCALES. (6s. net. Witherby.) 

Wandy Wins ! More Adventures of Wandy, the Wild Pony 
By A. CHAFFEE. (ss. net. Murray.) 

Down Nature's Byways : Adventures with Nomad the Naturalist 
By N. F. ErrisoN. (5s. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Out with Romany Again 
By G. B. EvENs. 
Press.) 

Stories of the Saddle 
By C. R. Acton. (ss. net. 

Stories of the Youth of Artists 


(6s. net. Dent.) 


(5s. net. University of London 


Country Life.) 


By Mary N. RoBERTS. (5s. net. Harrap.) 
Marathi Folk Tales 
By W. E. DEXTER. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


Jenik and Marenka : a Boy and Girl of Czechoslovakia 


By ZDENA TRINKA. (ss. net. Harrap.) 
Mumfie's Magic Box 

By KATHARINE TOZER. (5s. net. Murray.) 
Pigwiggen - His Dashing Career 

By ARNRID JOHNSTON. (5s. net. Country Life.) 


Oboli, Boboli and Little Joboli 

By B. and ELINOR DARWIN. 
Little Elephant Comes to Town 

By Doris Estcourt. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


(5s. net. Country Life.) 


Press.) 
AB C and i 23 
Edited by Mrs. H. SrRANG. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 
The Oxford Annual ſor Children 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Our Oid Nursery Rhymes 
Edited by Mrs. H. STRANG. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 


University Press.) 
Dog Nelson, A.B. : being the Naval Adventures of Dog Nelson 
By Vice-Admiral G. CAMPBELL. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
The Oxford Annual for Tiny Folks 
Edited by Mrs. H. STRANG. 
University Press.) 
On'y Tony and The Dragon 
By BRENDA E. SPENDER. (3s. 6d. net. Country Life.) 
The Great Mr. Toad 
By MARJORIE BEEVERS. (3s. 6d. net. 
Animal Heroes : Stories of Wild Life 
By H. Cory. (3s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 
Tob and his Dog 
By G. RAWLENCE. (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 
i. My Mare Kitty, also Daylight and some others 
By R. GREAVES. 
2. My Monkey Friends 
By Mrs. C. E. B. RUSSELL. 
(Library of Animal Friends.) 
Arrowsmith.) 
First Friends: a Picture Book of Photographs for Babies 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford 


Murray.) 


(3s. 6d. net each. 


By W. McGREAL. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Big and Littie Animals 
By Yuva. (3s. 6d. Country Life.) 


There's a Story to Tell : Stories for Children from the Old and 


New Testaments 
By BLANCHE WINDER. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 


The Story of a Toy Car 


Written and Illustrated by Molly Brett. (3s. 6d. net. 
Warne.) 

More about Worzel Gummidge 
By BARBARA EUPHAN Topp. (3s. 6d. Oates & 


Washbourne.) 

Creatures Great and Small 
By THEODORA HORTON. 
sity Press.) 

Fifteen Tales for Lively Children 
By MARGARET BAKER. 
London Press.) 

l. Mischief the Squirrel 

2. Quipic the Hedgehog 

3. Ploof the Wild Duck 

4. Frou the Hare 
By Lipa. Translated by Rosr FvLEMAN. (Père 
Castors Wild Animal Books. (2s. 6d. net each. 
Library Edition, 3s. 6d. net each. Allen & Unwin.) 

My Animal A B C 
By MARY SHILLABEER. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) l 

My Book about Trains 
By J. ANDERSON. 
Press.) 

Tell Me a Tale 
By ELIZABETH CLARK. 
London Press.) 

Jane and Tommy Tomkins 
By VERA BARCLAV. (2s. 6d. net. Jenkins.) 

Mr. Jones of the London Zoo: a True Story 
Written and Illustrated by MARGUERITE BULLER. 
(2s. 6d. net. Country Life.) 

The Dragon who was Different and other Plays for Children 
By G. TREASE. (2s. 6d. Muller.) 

The Dragon and the Mosquito and other Stories 
By R. J. McGREGOR. (2s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 

Little Dots 
(2s. 6d. nct. 

Timothy 
By B. and KATHARINE GARBUTT. 
University Press.) 

The Little Sailing Boat 
By L. LENS KI. 

John's Dragon 
By J. BECHDOLT and DECIE MERWIN. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Picture Book of Adventure 
(1s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Hunt for a Hero 
By Joyce REASON. 
Press.) 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, AGES 12 to l6 YEARS 
* Books specially suitable for Girls 
*The Girl's Own Annual : Stories of Adventure, Mystery and School; 
Articles on Careers, Handicrafts, Hobbies, Sport and Travel 
Edited by GLapys M. SPRATT. (ros. 6d. net. Girl's 
Own Paper Office.) 
The Boy's Own Annual 
Edited by R. HARDING. 
Paper Office.) 
Treasure Trails in Art 
By ANNA C. CHANDLER. 
Furlong Farm 
By ELEANOR HELME. 
High Street 
Written by J. M. RicHaRps. Illustrated by E. 
RaviLIOUS. (7s. 6d. Country Life.) 
Midshipman Webb’s Treasure 
By P. F. WESTERMAN. 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 


(2s. gd. net. University of 


(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University 


(2s. 6d. net. University of 


Little Dots Office.) 


(2s. net. Oxford 


(2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


(1s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House 


(ros. 6d. net. Boy's Own 


(8s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 


(7s. 6d. net. Country Life.) 


(6s. net. Blackie.) 
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My Brother was Mozart 


By B. WHEELER and CLAIRE L. Purpy. (6s. net. 
Murray.) 

On Jungle Trails 
By F. Buck. (6s. net. Harrap.) 


Wings over Asia : a Geographic Journey by Airplane 
By L. THoMAs and R. W. Barton. (6s. net. Harrap.) 
Blue Wings 


By J. HEMING. (6s. net. Warne.) 
The Blue Ray 
By Flight-Lieut. S. C. GEORGE. (6s. net. Warne.) 


The Great Bluff 
By Vice-Admiral G. CAMPBELL. (6s. net. Warne.) 


Map-Makers 


By J. CorrrER and H. JAFFE. (6s. net. Harrap.) 
*Wings to the Rescue 

By ELIZABETH ROGERS. (6s. net. Warne.) 
*The New Broom at Prior's Rigg 

By HEATHER WHITE. (6s. net. Warne.) 


Buffalo Jim 
By W. HATFIELD. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Champion of the Main 


By Capt. W. E. JouNs. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Major and Minor : a Public School Story 
By G. HADATH. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


*Sally's Sporting Chance 
By .E. M. DE FOUBERT. 
Press.) 
Mixed Cargoes 
By L. R. Bourne. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
To Arms ! a Story of Ancient Gaul 
By J. Linpsay. (58. net. 
*Nancy Returns to St. Bride's 
By Dorita F. BRUCE. 
Press.) 
Riding West on the Pony Express 
By C. L. SKELTON. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The Modern Book of Ships 
(ss. net. Black.) 
*Miss Wilmer's Gang 


(5s. net. Oxford University 


Oxford University Press.) 


(5s. net. Oxford University 


By BEssiE MARCHANT. (58. net. Blackie.) 
Cadet Alan Carr 

By P. F. WESTERMAN. (ss. net. Blackie.) 
Blackie's Boys' Annual 

(5s. net. Blackie.) 
*Blackie's Girls' Annual 

(5s. net. Blackie.) 
The Baby Giant Panda 

By RutH HARKNEss. (5s. net. Harrap.) 
He Went with Vasco da Gama 

By Louise A. KENT. (5s. net. Harrap.) 
King Willow 

By G. Mirrs. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


The Last of the Gauchos : a Taie of Argentine Adventure 


By T. WILLIAMSON. (5s. net. Harrap.) 
Swords in the Dawn 
By J. O. Beaty. (5s. net. Harrap.) 
Fortune’s Foal 
By GARLAND BULLIVANT. (5s. net. Country Life.) 


The Wonder Book of Would You Believe lt? 

Edited by H. GoLDING. (5s. net. Ward, Lock.) 
ae Boy’s Book: an Epitome of Information covering all the 

nterests and Activities of the Modern Boy 

By H. L. GEE. 
Biggles Flies South 


(5s. net. University of London Press.) 


By Capt. W. E. JouNs. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

The Biggles Omnibus 
By Capt. W. E. JouNs. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 


sity Press.) 
Biggles Goes to War 
By Capt. W. E. Jonws. 
sity Press.) 
Jaggers at Bay 
By J. TEMPLER. 
Press.) 


(3s. Od. net. Oxford Univer- 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
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Menace from the Air 
By J. F. C. WESTERMAN. 
University Press.) 

The Missing Bank Manager 
By M. PooLE. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

*Dragon Island : an Adventure Story for Girls 
By VIOLEr M. METHLEY. (38. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Gateway to Adventure : Fifteen Stories for Boys 
Edited by H. STRANG. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The J. F. C. Westerman Omnibus : containing The Ocean Bandits, 
The Aero-Contract, The Power Projector 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxíord University Press.) 

*The New Winifred Darch Omnibus : containing The School on 
the Cliff, The Lower Fourth and Joan, The Upper Fifth in 
Command 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

West of the Moon : a Book of Explorers 
By E. J. Booc-Watson and J. ISABEL CARRUTHERS 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

*Alison Temple—Prefect 
By WiNIFRED DARCH. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Prize Plays and some others for Young Players 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

*Gateway to Romance : Sixteen Stories for Girls 
Edited by H. STRANG. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Harding of the Palestine Police 
By D. V. Durr. (3s. 6d. net. 

Let's Make Something 
By S. RocEeRs. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

*The Oxford Annual for Girls 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Boys 
Edited by H. STRANG. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Mystery Man in the Tower 
By H. CHICHESTER. (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 

The Half-Deck of the Bradstock ” 

By D. V. DurF. (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 

Harding's Mountain Treasure 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford 


Blackie.) 


By D. V. Durr. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Standish Gets His Man 
By P. F. WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


*The Schoolgirl's Annual : Stories of School, Sport and Adventure 
(3s. 6d. net. Girl's Own Paper Office.) 

*They Both Liked Dogs 
By EriNoR M. BRENT-DYER. 
Paper Office.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Girl's Own 


On the Rise 
By Doris Twinn. (3s. 6d. net. Girl's Own Paper 
Office.) 

Smuggler's Risk 
By P. PRINGLE. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


The Schoolboy's Annual: Tales of Adventure and School.Life ; 
Articles on Sport ; Travel and How-to-Make-Things 
Edited by R. HARDING. (3s. 6d. net. Boy's Own 
Paper Office.) 
The Hidden Valley 
By EILEEN MARSH. 
The Lair of the Bird-Men 


(3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 


By E. TOWNSEND. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
*The Dauntless Clan 
By Mary GERVAISE. (38. 6d. net. Warne.) 


Railways To-Day 
By J. W. WILLIAMSON. (The Pageant of Progress.) 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Bronze Casket : a Tale of the Air 


By Major C. GItson. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
Bats of St. Bede's 

By BasiL C. DE GUERIN. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
*Two in a Tangle 

By Mary GERVAISE. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
*Felgarth’s Last Year 

By Marion EDEN. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
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G. BELL & SONS 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A Reader's Guide. By the Very Rev. C. A. ALINGTON, D.D., 
Dean of Durham. Over 400 pages. 5s. net 


While books on the New Testament are many and varied, Dr. Alington’s new book has 
features which should make it especially valuable to teachers. It is a systematic commentary 
on each Book, chapter by chapter. It aims at giving the gist of a matter without carrying 
discussion, detail or theological argument to a point which would be exacting. At the same 
time the help it gives is substantial, and it may be relied upon as a skilful and largely 
uncontroversial presentation of the generally accepted results of criticism. A feature of the 
book, which should prove of particular value in divinity teaching, is that the author treats 
the New Testament as a coherent whole and sets its Books in a real historical relation to 
one another. Comprehensive indexes and maps are included. 


SOME STANDARD BOOKS OF PROVED VALUE IN DIVINITY TEACHING 


A New Approach 
to the Old Testament 


by the Very Rev. C. A. ALINGTON, D.D. 2s.6d. 


Teachers who use this book will not only 
derive much profit and enjoyment themselves, 
but will also find it an instrument which will 
impart a new interest and freshness to their Old 
Testament lessons."— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Life of Our Lord 
Presented in the very words of the Scriptures as 
one continuous narrative, byR.G. PONSONBY. 

4th Edition. 2s. 6d. 
A clear and complete consecutive life of Christ, 
arranged chronologically as an historical Life, 
and compiled entirely from the New Testament 
in the very words of the four Gospels. 


A Short Course in the 
Old Testament and Apocrypha 
by W. R. THOMAS. 2nd Edition. 3s. 


“ This little book has great merits. . . . A 
series of useful maps is included in the volume 
which will be found stimulating and suggestive 
by teachers."— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Short History 
of Our Religion 
by D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 9thEdition. 5s. 


* Mr. Somervell has performed that rare 
service of writing the book which everyone 
wanted. In its way a masterpiece. . . . Every 
page is terse, to the point, full of apt and witty 
illustration." —rHEOLOGY. 


The Beginnings of 
the Christian Church 
by A. R. STEDMAN, B.A. 2nd Edition. W. 


The treatment of the Gospels and the Acts 
together in this way is a very real advance 
upon anything of the kind that has hitherto 
been available. A very concise, thorough and 
attractive piece of work." — DR. BASIL YEAXLEE. 


The Growth of Hebrew Religion 
by A. R. STEDMAN, B.A. 2nd Edition. 2s. 6d. 


An ideal school book. In its pages the 
characters of the Old Testament become real 
people. . . . Will be appreciated by intelligent 
children."—scorriSH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Fuller details of any of the above gladly sent on request 
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*Puck of Manor School 

By S. K. ENSDAILE. 
Told by Peter 

By Mary G. BRUCE. 
Battling Through 

By J. F. C. WEsTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 
High Holiday : a Story of the Swiss Alps for Boys and Girls 

By ELIZABETH YATES. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 
Adventurers Ltd. 


(3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
(3s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 


.By A. CATHERALL. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 
*The Wrights are Left 
By JoAN HERBERT. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


The Twins Set Out 
By K. F. BRODRICK. 
Shipwreck Bay 
By ELSPETH PROCTOR. (2s. 6d. net. 
The Smugglers of the Rome Express 
By F. ELIAS. (2s. 6d. net. 
*Bringing up Nancy Nasturtium 
By CATHERINE CHRISTIAN. 
Paper Office) . 


(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 
Black.) 
Boy's Own Paper Office.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Girl's Own 
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*Rosamund's Castle 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 
Paper Office.) 

The Adventures of Cornet Michael O'Dare 


(2s. 6d. net. Girl's Own 


By Major C. GILSOoN. (2s. 6d. net. Boy's Own Paper 
Office.) 

Tales of the Frontiers 
By R. HARDING. (2s. 6d. net. Boy's Own Paper 


Office.) 
Tom Brown's School Days 
By an Old Boy (THoMas HUGHES). 
Seeley, Service.) 
*The Making of Mara 
By WINIFRED NORLING. 
*Kay of the Pimpernels 
By Ivy F. E. MIDDLETON. (2s. net. Girl's Own Paper 
Office.) 
*Ann the Odd Number 


(2s. 6d. net. 


(2s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 


By Doris A. Pocock. (2s. net. Girl’s Own Paper 
Office.) 

Alfred the Great 
By W. B. Nichols. (Is. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A., Formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College, London 


JE DUCATION has been called the dullest of subjects 

to write about, and the statement may be true in 
the sense that only a person to the manner born can 
make education, or at any rate pedagogy, interesting to 
the general reader. Such a person is the Dean of 
Durham, whose new book! relieves the tedium of its 
subject by good humour, good stories, and amusing 
verses. He is perfectly candid about his limitations. 
He does not write for experts, and he shudders at the 
thought of being taken for an expert. As for the education 
of the masses in their elementary schools, we are bound 
to take him literally when he says that he knows very 
little about it. 
public schools, or more strictly the greater public schools, 
with a shy reference to the preparatory schools which 
feed them, and a still shyer reference to girls’ schools of 
all kinds. The plan for which Dr. Alington pleads is 
based on his conviction that boys on entering a public 
school, or sóon after, can be divided, for educational 
purposes, into two main classes—those whose interests 
are primarily literary, and those whose tastes may be 
described as scientifico-mathematical. The literary boy 
would not neglect science, but he would not be compelled 
to take an expensive and (for him) a useless laboratory 
course. And the scientific boy would not ignore litera- 
ture not even the classics, for it is absurd to say that 
those who know very little Latin or Greek are funda- 
mentally and finally incapable of appreciating Homer or 
Tacitus." 

Enough has perhaps been said to send many of our 
readers to the book itself, in order to see the bearing of 
Dr. Alington's plan upon the organization of a public 
school, and upon the changes in the School Certificate 
Examination foreshadowed in the Board of Education's 
Circular 1463. And the reader who goes to the book 


1A Plea for a Plan : the Two Types of Education. 


By the 
Very Rev. Dr. C. ALINGTON. (5s. net. Longmans.) 


He writes from the standpoint of the 


itself will find other food for thought. For example, 
the author quotes Bishop Creighton's wise saying that 
the real test of any system of education is whether it 
leaves the pupil alert and curious and eager to ask 
questions; and he is afraid of Mr. H. G. Wells's “ picture 
of the world" lest it lead to concentrating too much 
on the amount of knowledge which a teacher is to impart. 

Dr. Alington's view that the literary boy may be led 
to take an intelligent—maybe a highly intelligent 
interest in the achievements of science, reminds one of 
the numerous popular, though not always easy, scientific 
books written for the general reader. The most recent, 
and an exceedingly good, example is by an American 
writer, Mr. E. R. Trattner, who in his Architects of Ideas, 
relates the story of great theories, beginning with Coper- 
nicus' theory of the solar system, and ending with 
Einstein's theory of relativity. The names of Hutton, 
Dalton, Lavoisier, Huygens, Malthus, Darwin, Marx, 
Pasteur, and incidentally many others, occur among 
these great architects of ideas. The chapter on Franz 
Boas and his theory of man makes excellent reading in 
view of the current rubbish that is talked concerning 
racial superiority, there being ''no field of knowledge 
where ignorance is more complacent, cruelty more 
rampant, and dogmatism more arrogant.“ 

The faithful study of history is indeed a powerful 
antidote to ignorance and dogmatism, and the present 
generation is fortunate in having seen remarkable 
advances in the teaching of history, first in our univer- 
sities, and consequently in our schools. Among those 
who are best qualified to speak of this movement, 
especially from the standpoint of the public schools, is 
Mr. Marten, Vice-Provost of Eton, past president of the 
Historical Association, and member of the editorial 
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2 Architects of Ideas: the Story of the Great Theories of 
Mankind. By E. R. TRATTNER. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
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board of History—a journal which takes as its province 
not only history, but also the teaching of history. 
Moreover, no one but a history teacher of long experience 
could have written his latest publication,? in which he 
brings together and recasts addresses given by him from 
time to time at the invitation of various educational 
bodies. He begins with an outline of '' the history of 
history teaching in England." Here it is manifest that, 
notwithstanding the flouts and gibes to which eminent 
Victorians have been treated in these times, Mr. Marten 
retains his hero-worship of Thomas Arnold, whose suc- 
cession to the head mastership of Rugby he regards as 
a turning point in the history of history teaching. So he 
remarks first on the teaching of history down to 1828, 
the date of Arnold's appointment, then from 1828 to 
the School Commissions of the sixties, and then from the 
School Commission reports of 1864 and 1868 to the 
present time. In further addresses he deals with the 
qualifications of the teacher of history, the question of 
fairness in text-books, especially fairness to foreign 
countries, the content of the school course in history, 
including the vexed question of outlines and special 
periods, and the advantages which a boy may gain from 
the study of history. The hand of the experienced 
teacher is plainly visible in his further hints on note- 
taking, reading and writing, text-books, dates, the 
answering of questions, and the writing of essays. 

Mr. Marten has some kind things to say about the 
preparatory schools, and his quaint remark that they 
teach the boys to brush their teeth, to say their prayers, 
and to speak the truth, must not be taken as implying 
a lack of respect for the grounding which the boys receive 
on the intellectual side. Again, though his outlook is 
naturally upon the public schools in the main, he 
knows something about the elementary schools. He 
has seen the Lower Boys at Eton play the elementary 
school boys of London, and he knows of his own 
knowledge that what is called the public school spirit 
is no longer a monopoly of the public schools. Indeed, 
he suggests that it never was, and that the public 
school spirit at its best is but the English national spirit 
at its best. 

That English national spirit, its virtues and its foibles, 
is exemplified in the workings of our whole system of 
education, now newly described by Mr. E. W. Woodhead, 
Director of Education at Norwich, in his recently pub- 
lished book,* with a brief reference to which we must 
conclude these few Thoughts Concerning Education. His 
book is intended for all those who, as teachers, students, 
or administrators, have an interest in the English educa- 
tional system. Every type of institution, from the 
nursery school to the university, is described with know- 
ledge, sympathy and insight. The photographic illus- 
trations are excellent. An index to a book which takes 
so broad a survey would have been welcome. But we 
do not know of any other book which covers the whole 
ground of our national education so conveniently and so 
clearly. 

3On the Teaching of History and Other Addresses. By 
C. H. K. MARTEN. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 


* The Child in the Educational System. By E. W. WooDHEAD. 
(3s. 6d. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 
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At this season of the year, when thoughts 
are turned to the choice of those prize 
books which will stimulate the mind of 
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school-boy yarn. 
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The Curriculum of Sixth Forms 


Not the least of the many activities of the Board of 
Education is the useful series of pamphlets now in their 
second hundred, which are designed to offer guidance 
on the many problems that confront teachers and ad- 
ministrators. The latest of these to be issued, that 
dealing with the curriculum of Sixth Forms in Secondary 
Schools*, may well be regarded as a valuable publication 
deserving of intensive study. Written by inspectors—and 
by several, as is proved by the varying literary styles 
in the separate chapters—it takes stock of the existing 
situation, and does not claim to propose anything in the 
nature of fundamentalchanges. But it gives an excellent 
analysis of the present position, and in the course of that 
analysis questions are raised that are of real significance 
to all who are concerned with secondary education. 

The sixth form is surely the crown of the secondary 
school. The previous four or five years' course may be 
regarded as preparatory to it, and, indeed, one of the less 
favourable aspects of the English secondary school is the 
comparatively small number of pupils who reach the 
sixth form. For this there are several reasons—such as 
the inability of many pupils to rise beyond the mental 
attainment demanded by the passing of the School 
Certificate, the natural desire of many parents to see 
them entered on careers as soon as is practicable, and the 
tradition that sixth form work is only useful as a neces- 
sary preparation for the universities. When it is recalled 
that out of 480,000 pupils in grant-aided secondary 
schools, only 39,000, or one in twelve, reach the sixth 


* Pamphlet 114. Price 1s. H. M. S. O. 
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form, it is evident that too many pupils either fall by the 
way or else leave too early in order to enter on their 
careers. 

One of the most urgent problems in certain of our 
largest day schools in the south of England is to contrive 
ways and means of establishing sixth forms adequate in 
size and organization to the total number of pupils in 
theschools. A glance at List 60 will show some revealing 
figures as to the disappointing proportion of pupils in 
many of the largest day schools who stay to take a 
post-School Certificate course. This problem needs only 
to be mentioned for its many implications to be seen, 
ranging from the failure to provide sufficient leadership 
among the pupils to an inability to provide a reasonable 
diversity of subjects and courses in the sixth forms. 

For those who enter the sixth forms the curriculum is 
still too much under the dominance of examinations. These 
examinations are of two kinds—those for the Higher 
Certificate and those for scholarships at the universities. 

Yet out of a total sixth form population of 39,000, only 
3,500, or 9 per cent, proceed direct to the universities. 
Thus it is fair to conclude that the present sixth form 
curriculum is designed to meet the needs of only one- 
tenth of the sixth form pupils. 

Now if there is one criticism that can be made against 
examinations for the Higher Certificate or for university 
scholarships, it is that they tend to encourage premature 
specialization. The desire to gain high marks in the 
chosen subjects reinforces a pupil’s natural interest in 
his favourite subjects, with a resulting bias that is 
familiar to all secondary school teachers. This bias is 
to be seen in many a sixth form scientist who neither 
reads a play nor writes an essay, while his literary col- 
league may have an ignorance of, and sometimes a 
contempt for, the history and achievements of science. 

The one way to cure this excessive specialization is 
to insist that the curriculum shall be balanced and co- 
ordinated, and that specialization shall only be partial. 
Yet the syllabuses for the Higher School Certificate 
examinations do not help to preserve balance and 
co-ordination, though it is true that they tend more 
than formerly to discourage excessive specialization. On 
the whole the sixth form curricula are too narrow, 
too specialized, and above all, they lack balance and 
co-ordination. 

It is on these last-mentioned aspects that those who 
are concerned about the nature of sixth form work may 
well concentrate their attention, and it is one of the most 
useful functions of Pamphlet 114 that it directs attention 
repeatedly to these aspects. Balance in this connexion 
means the allocation of a pupil's work in such a way that 
an undue bias toward either scientific or literary subjects 
may becorrected. Thus the scientific-minded boy should 
pursue a subsidiary course in some literary or artistic 
subject, whether law, the drama, music or a craft, while 
the linguist might well study some subject such as 
geography, economics or the history of science, which 
would correct his tendency to what, for want of a better 
word, may be called '' bookishness.“ 

Co-ordination, too, must be assured, for many of our 
sixth form pupils are studying subjects that are not 
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inter-related ; what possible co-ordination can there be, 
for example, in the case of a pupil studying French 
literature of the seventeenth century side by side with 
European history of the nineteenth century and English 
literature of the Elizabethan age? More co-operation 
and understanding between sixth form masters and mis- 
tresses will prevent such mistakes, and similarly a wise 
selection of related subjects should be assured, always 
bearing in mind the pupil’s freedom of choice. 

If there is one thing above all that is needful in the 
curriculum of the sixth forms it is the necessity of so 
devising it that the pupils on leaving will have gained 
some philosophy of life, however immature it may be. 
What is the purpose of study: what are the aims of 
education: how and why are the problems of life to be 
faced ? these and like questions are too important to be 
ignored, as they commonly are. Pupils may be en- 
couraged to browse in libraries, to read intensively, to 
score brilliantly in examinations, but they are not truly 
educated if they have not comprehended something of 
the whys and wherefores of their education. It is one 
of our urgent needs in the schools—and indeed in the 
universities of to-day—that their students shall be well- 
grounded and well-directed so as 


Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain.” 


Drama as Instrument of Modern Language Teaching. 
—The President of the Board of Education and Lady De La 
Warr recently entertained, at an afternoon party at the 
Board of Education, Les Comédiens de Paris, the party of 
French professional actors and actresses who visit secondary 
schools in this country and orm French classical and 
modern plays for the benefit of the pupils. This activity is 
part of the great development in the use of the drama as an 
instrument of education which has taken place in recent 
years. It is organized in the London area by the London 
French Plays Committee and outside the London area by 
the National Foreign Plays Committee representing the 
former Committee and the Modern Language Association. 
The producer is Monsieur de Rigoult of the Comédie 
Francaise, and during the present tour the players are due 
to visit thirty-four centres and give forty-six performances. 
This is the fifteenth tour, and pupils from schools in the 
thickly populated parts of the country have all had an 
opportunity of seeing the players, and their performances 
have been given at many of the public schools. The 
performances have given a stimulus to the study of the 
French language obtainable by no other means. 

* * * 


Parks and Open Spaces for Children.—A report has 
been submitted to the London County Council dealing with 
the facilities provided for children by the Council’s Parks 
and Open Spaces Committee. It is pointed out that these 
facilities are regarded as a valuable contribution to the 
problem of providing for the protection of children from 
traffic dangers in the busy streets. A new departure is the 
children’s lido at the Geraldine Mary Harmsworth park ; 
five additional paddling ponds and two boating lakes have 
been provided in parks in crowded districts; during the 
summer of 1938, 100 open-air entertainments were given 
in over thirty places ; during the summer holidays children's 
games centres were established in seventeen of the Council's 
parks and open spaces, the total average sessional attendance 
being 1,850 boys and 2,200 girls. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


T O change the date of the School Certificate Examina- 

tion has proved to be a much more difficult matter 
than was anticipated. In July we noted with satisfaction 
that the examinations were to be 
moved from the summer term, but in 
August we had to record that for 1940 
it had been decided to hold the 
examinations during the first two weeks of June, subject 
to the consent of the examining boards. Since August, 
opposition to June examinations has steadily increased 
and now scarcely a supporter of that date is to be found. 
The examining boards find it inconvenient for the 
setting and marking of the papers ; the schools consider 
it worse than July. It is true that London University 
holds its examinations in June, but true, too, that many 
of the schools find that date inconveniently early. But 
it is to the north of England that June is particularly 
objectionable as an examination month, for the Wakes 
weeks would be interfered with. It is certainly to be 
regretted that the examinations cannot at once be moved 
from the holiday tract, but it is obvious that the problem 
needs further consideration, and the Secondary Schools 
Examination Council has recommended to the Board 
that the examinations in 1940 should be held at the 
usual time. The Council has also determined to re- 
investigate the possibility of holding the examinations 
after 1940 late in the autumn and we hope that this 
may eventually prove possible. 


Date of School 
Certificate 
Examinations. 


“THE leading article of the November A.M.A. has for 

its subject the Training of Teachers. The Council 
of the Assistant Masters’ Association at its meetings in 
Belfast last January instructed its 
Executive Committee to consider and 
report on the question. The outcome 
of the Committee’s consideration would appear to be 
that the proper body to consider the question is the 
Board of Education, and next January the I.A.A.M. 
Council will be invited to pass a resolution asking the 
Board to institute an inquiry. It may be doubted 
whether the Board, which has already on hand a 
reconsideration of the curricula of the training colleges, 
will be induced to undertake this new inquiry at the 
present time, but, on the other hand, the report of the 
Consultative Committee may well contain proposals 
which will make such an undertaking opportune in the 
near future. The improvement in general education, and 
the absence of teaching experience which have followed 
the disappearance of the student-teacher system, has 
probably not been given sufficient weight in the present 
selection and method of training of candidates for the 
profession. The time to be given to theory and practice 
and the whole question of their relation to one another 
are suitable subjects for inquiry. It is undoubtedly 
true that the secondary schools are not thoroughly 
convinced of the value of the training at present 
given. 


The Training 
of Teachers. 


COME light is thrown on the problem of unemployment 

among secondary schoolmasters by a letter to the 
Press from the Registrar of the Joint Scholastic Agency. 
He reports that an inquiry to all men 
on the agency's books as to whether 
they were able, if asked, to go to an 
immediate post, produced replies showing that over 200 
were still unplaced and waiting for any vacancy that 
might be offered. The majority held degrees in languages 
(56), history (40), and English (30), and it is surprising to 
find that the 200 included men with honours degrees in 
the first class (22) and second class (41). What is dis- 
concerting is to learn that 103 had finished training this 
summer and 78 had previously trained. These figures 
are surely a reflection on our system of professional 
training. Evidently supply has not yet been adjusted to 
the demand, with the result that able and qualified men 
find that entrance to a career for which they have devoted 
long and arduous preparation is definitely denied to them. 


Unemployed 
Masters. 


THE School Library Association has given evidence of 

vitality and a progressive outlook since its formation 
in 1936, and the admirable series of book.: lists that it 
has produced in co-operation with the 


M subject associations have been of 
on Domestic : 
Subjects. the greatest value to school librarians. 


The latest list—A List of Books on 
Domestic Subjects suitable for School Libraries—has 
been published in co-operation with the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects. Carefully classified and 
fully annotated, it deals with every phase of domestic 
science from nutrition and cookery to laundry work and 
interior decoration. We particularly noticed the useful 
selection of books suitable for staff reading. The book- 
list, price 7d. post free, may be obtained from the 
Secretary of either Ássociation (Gordon House, Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1.) and should be on order for the library 


of every girls' school or mixed school. 
AN interesting report has been circulated by the 
Odeon Theatres combine based on a questionnaire 
issued last August to the managers of their local cinemas. 
This chain of cinemas has organized a 
system of children’s matinees on Satur- 
day mornings attended by children of 
from about 4 to 13, and the answers to the questionnaire 
are revealing. From this questionnaire we learn such 
curious facts as that children’s matinees are attended by 
children from about 4 to 13, three-quarters of whom 
attend regularly. 83 per cent of them like the news 
reel, 82 per cent like sports items, 94 per cent like 
military and naval scenes, 88 per cent dislike foreign 
dictators, 97 per cent of them prefer the coloured 
Mickey Mouse cartoons to the black and white Silly 
Symphonies, and we note with interest that child 
films with stars are the least popular of all feature 
films. The managers consider that the whole programme 


Children and 
the Cinema: 
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should run from ninety to one hundred minutes and this 
is probably just right for the average child to appreciate. 
Apparently, there is no co-operation between local 
education authorities and these children’s matinees. 
This is not surprising because they are naturally arranged 
for profit, and instructional and travel films are not 
exhibited to any marked degree. Where a local 
authority has provided matinees or assisted in their 
provision, as in the case of Oxford, the programme has 
usually been of a consistently high level. 


IGHTY-THREE per cent of the managers consider 
that children are never frightened by cartoons and 
6r per cent see no evidence of fright when horrible 
incidents occur in serials. These 
managers must be unobservant, for it 
is obvious to any one who has watched 
children at the cinema that some of the “ close-ups "' 
of spiders and gorillas and ogres are terrifying to the 
young children. Violent incidents, physical suffering, 
ghosts, sudden explosions, scenes of torture—such 
things as these scare young children and make them 
either close their eyes or leave the performance. A 
study of children's dreams would throw light on this 
point. The fact is that the film censorship has failed in 
its duty in these matters. There are still coloured 
Disney cartoons which are frightening to young children 
but are given the U certificate. We can quote a case 
in point—the latest Disney cartoon Good Scout which 
has a prolonged picture of a terrifying bear chasing one 
ofthecharacters. The moral proved by the questionnaire 
is that the handling of children's matinees and of film 
censorship should be entrusted to intelligent persons who 
have a sympathetic insight into the minds of children. 


And Terrifying 
Films. 


THE fifth annual report of the British Film Institute, 

published recently, places on record a remarkable 
increase in the use of the film for educational purposes. 
There are now, according to the Insti- 
tute's returns, 1,490 projectors in use in 
British schools, as against 916 at the 
corresponding date last year. In addition, about 420 
new films suitable for general instructional or class- room 
use were issued during the twelve months, the majority 
being produced in Great Britain or within the Empire. 
Steps are being taken, in conjunction with the National 
Council for Physical and Recreative Training, towards 
the production of new films illustrative of Keep Fit 
activities. The “ documentary,” or short, non-fictional 
film, continues to make progress, both in Great Britain 
and abroad. As to the use of the film for entertainment, 
the report considers it significant of a rising standard 
of film appreciation that certain types of films are scarcely 
represented at all. ''Crude humour, featureless con- 
glomerations of legs and ' glorious girls,’ and uninspired 
music, do not, apparently, attract audiences as much as 
they once did." The report is signed by Sir George 
Clark, the new Chairman of the Governors, who replaces 
Sir Charles Cleland. It may be obtained from the office 
of the Institute, 4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


The British 
Film Institute. 
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“Two conclusions appear to have emerged from the 

controversy that broke out over Mr. Walter 
Elliot's hint that the social services might have to suffer 
if rearmament is to be vigorously 
developed. One is that the secondary 
school establishments are to be stabi- 
lized and the Board has made it clear 
that no new capital commitments are to be entered into. 
The other is that the education services will not be 
reduced as was at first indicated, since public opinion is 
emphatic that if we are to be fully prepared to maintain 
the peace, the discipline and education of the rising 
generations must be assured. The Board is, no doubt, 
desirous of ascertaining what will be the effect on 
secondary school accommodation of raising the general 
school-leaving age to 15, and this factor would account 
for the restriction on new capital expenditure. In any 
case, we must recognize that the rise in the total number 
of secondary school pupils during the last ten years is 
satisfactory: in 1926 there were 367,564 pupils in 
State-aided secondary schools; in 1937 there were 
481,767. The increase amounts to 334 per cent and has 
meant a concurrent increase in sixth form pupils of 
nearly 100 per cent (from 20,500 to 39,597). 


Social Services 
and Secondary 
Schools. 


THE Quaker firm of Cadbury has long been celebrated 
for its schemes for the recruitment, training and 
further education of its 10,000 employees at Bournville 
and elsewhere. Its recently pub- 
lished booklet (Education in Industry, 
price 1s.) describes these schemes and 
shows that a high proportion of ex-secondary school 
pupils are employed. Thus for the three years 1934-6, 
there were 112 boys recruited for the firm compared with 
290 from elementary schools, and over the last ten years 
for every 33 entrants from primary schools there have 
been 13 from secondary, 14 from public schools and 1 from 
colleges and universities. They are trained for their 
duties by a scheme which is flexible, providing as it does 
for transfer to those branches of the work for which the 
entrants prove most suitable : a system of apprenticeship 
is also employed to a limited extent. Such a scheme is 
to be commended because of the common fault in 
industry of fitting a round peg into a square hole. 


Education in 
Industry: 


M OREOVER, the Day Continuation School begun by 

the Firm in 1925, one of the three existing schools 
of this type in England, effectively closes the gap in 
education between the ages of 14 and 
I8. The four-year course for boys 
includes English, mathematics, ex- 
perimental science and history, to- 
gether with some form of practical work and physical 
education. Altogether 2,000 girls and 700 boys are in 
attendance. Thirty per cent of boys and 15 per cent of 
the girls come from outside firms. All junior employees 
of Cadbury's attend one day a week until they are 18. 
The education given is general rather than technical or 
vocational, and details of the curricula are given in the 
pamphlet. Opportunities for further study are also 
provided for the older pupils, who are expected ''to 


And the Day 
Continuation 
School. 
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take the initiative in their studies." A study of this 
pamphlet shows what can be done by a system of 
continued education ; we cannot help commenting that 
it is only the most progressive firms that have experi- 
mented along these lines. Education for industry still 
has to be developed throughout Britain: here is one 
successful and enlightened system. 


HREATENED institutions, like threatened men, 
have long lives. St. Edmund Hall, at Oxford, 
looks back on seven centuries of history, having survived 
several threats of extinction ; and may 
survive another seven centuries if the 
public appeal for an endowment is 
successful. St. Edmund Hall, commemorating Edmund, 
who became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1234, repre- 
sents the earlier form of hostel for students. Its origin 
is obscure, but by the middle of the fifteenth century it 
had grown “ to be one of the leading halls in the Uni- 
versity." The quotation is from Principal A. B. Emden's 
article in The Times commending the appeal for an 
endowment. Four years ago the Hall acquired its 
freehold and independence from Queen's College, and 
new statutes came into operation last year. It now has 
147 undergraduates in residence. An endowment pro- 
ducing an income of {5,000 a year is desired. The 
article is illustrated by an admirable photograph with 
the proud legend, St. Edmund Hall can claim to be the 
oldest academical society for the education of under- 
graduates still surviving in any university." 


St. Edmund 
Hall. 


( AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY last year had an income 
| of £282,915. The amount appears substantial, 

being many fold the pre-War income. Nevertheless, a 
deficit is anticipated in the coming 


amer Ee year. This is a reflection not so much 
University : 
Financa: of the cost of educating undergraduates 


as of the heavy toll of the University's 
research developments. University finance is the subject 
of a full report by the Financial Board which states in 
familiar official language that the method proposed of 
meeting this year the excess of expenditure over income 
is one not capable of continued application." If the 
University could cash the financial benefits to the Nation 
of its research work, the financial position at Cambridge 
would cause no anxiety. Generous benefactors, British 
and American, who have helped in the past, will not be 
indifferent to any future appeal; and in the present 
state of the world, the Government is bound to assist 
generously both pure and applied scientific research. 
Industries also are closely concerned. Of this, new 
evidence is forthcoming in grants of £550 a year and £500 
a year to the Cavendish Laboratory for new researches. 


TEE position of education as a subject of study at 

Cambridge University is undergoing transforma- 
tion. Special interest, therefore, attaches to the Report of 
the Teachers’ Training Syndicate for 
1937-8. Divided into two parts, the 
first deals with the Training College 
for Schoolmasters. This completed its forty-seventh 


„Education 
at Cambridge. 
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year with 160 students, distributed in various colleges, 
St. Catherine’s with thirty possessing the largest con- 
tingent. First-year students received instruction in 
phonetics and elocution and second year students spent 
two weeks in school practice and attended lectures on 
musical appreciation. For the certificate in education, 
the examination for which was at various centres in 
December, 1937, and June, 1938, there were 397 candi- 
dates, of whom sixty failed. First classes are rare, only 
nine being awarded. In addition, one festamur in 
Education was granted. The only reference to research 
is to the thesis by W. M. Snook, B.A., entitled Bellum 
Grammaticale—an Essay in Renaissance Education, for 
which the Joseph Marks Memorial Prize was awarded. 


ANY lingering prejudices against the University of 

London as a ''godless" University should be 
dissipated by the announcement of a series of lectures on 
Religion as a Social Force. These 
lectures are in course of delivery in the 
Senate House, the first being by Sir 
Richard Gregory on '' Religion and Science." Other 
subjects are Religion in relation to Art, Music, Business 
and Philosophy. We should have expected a lecture on 
Religion and Education, a live subject, as the discussion 
of the Education Bill of 1936 showed. The University 
of London in its origin represents a compromise between 
undenominational and denominational conceptions of 
higher education. Religious questions, it has been said, 
do not obtrude themselves in the schools. The same 
may be said to-day of the two colleges, University Col- 
lege and King's College, to which the foundation of the 
University of London is due, though the abolition of tests 
for professors of King's College is comparatively recent. 


Religion as a 
Social Force. 


" ROADCASTS TO SCHOOLS" is the title of 

the programme of talks from September, 1938, 
to June, 1939, issued by the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting. Statistics for the pre- 
vious year are given. There were 8,250 
listening schools, of which 5,822 
were elementary and 875 secondary. Travel talks formed 
the most popular course, being listened to by 5,203 
schools, followed by nature study, regional geography, 
world history and British history. From the school 
standpoint the essential demand is that broadcasting 
should provide something the teachers cannot give. It 
may bring history of life in the form of dramatizations. 
It may bring the traveller with first-hand experiences to 
tell in the class-room." Broadcasting does not classify 
itself easily into subjects ; indeed it breaks down rather 
than defines the boundaries between subjects. The 
teacher's first duty, we are assured, is the pleasant one 
of “listening carefully," setting an example to the 
pupils; but occasionally use may be made of the 
blackboard. 


Broadcasting. 


URING the Czechoslovakian crisis, we recalled the 
services to education of Comenius. The Contem- 
porary Review for November publishes an article by 
A. W. Holland on Comenius's illustrated text-book 
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Orbis Sensualium Pictus, printed in Nuremberg in 1657. 
Its influence was widespread and pro- 


Comenius. longed. Cubberley suggests that for 
IIS years it was without a competitor 
in Europe." Charles Hoole, a London schoolmaster, 


was the English translator, his book being published with 
the title Visible World. It became a standard work in 
England and in the American “ colonies." The question 
and answer method of instruction is adopted, and the 
contents reflect the state of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion at the time. Current sciences are geo- 
metry and astronomy. Chapters on the torture of 
malefactors are happily out of date in our country. 
The contents of the book depict an unhurrying and 
unscientific age, an age, the author of the article suggests, 
to which some would like to return, for it knew nothing 
of the ‘ modern examination system.’ ” 


ORD DE LA WARR, the President of the Board of 
Education, presided at a lecture given by Mr. E. 
Major, Warden of Carnegie Physical Training College, 
Leeds, on The Progress of Physical 
Education in Schools." The occasion 
was the opening day of the Public 
Health Services Congress at the Royal Agricultural Hall. 
The President discounted fears that rearmament would 
affect the social services, especially free milk for school 
children. He emphasized the unity of physical and 
mental health. Mens sana in corpore sano is an old tag. 
Its truth is being perceived in Whitehall in a new way 
and with greater conviction. Mr. Major's lecture was 
largely historical. One view that has been expressed in 
this column received his endorsement. Is it not 
probable," he asked, "that the fine physique which 
characterizes the average secondary school girl is in no 
small measure due to the good physical education she 
is receiving, together with the more sensible modern 
ideas of dress? " An excellent exhibition was organized 
in connexion with the Congress. 


Public Health 
Congress. 


QF the publications relating to the work of the Medical 

Department of the Ministry of Health, the annual 
reports of the Chief Medical Ofħcer of the Board of 
Education, bearing the title “ The 
Health of the School Child,” are 
naturally of special interest to the 
readers of an educational journal. But the annual 
report, now before us, of the Chief Medical Officer of 
the Ministry of Health, on The State of Public Health 
generally, also merits the attention of all good citizens. 
The introductory chapter traces the growth of specialism 
in the public health service, a growth which was advanced 
by the great scientific discoveries of the nineteenth 
century. Infant mortality has fallen, the figures showing 
that the number of infants who died under one year of 
age last year was 35,175, which 1s more than 10,000 less 
than the number who died ten years ago. Maternal 
mortality continues to fall, though it is still a great deal 
too high. Other parts of the report relate to control of 
infectious diseases, to tuberculosis, cancer, child welfare, 
insurance, nutrition, water supply, and—though outside 


Public Health. 
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a review relating to the year 1937—air raid casualties, 
and the provision of hospitals in connexion therewith. 


COME impatience has been expressed at the delay 

in starting the building of the new Physical 
Training College at Merstham. It is announced that 
Lord Dawson's Committee, charged 
with the task of defining the scope of 
the training, has completed its work, 
and that the architectural designs are at an advanced 
stage. The work of the College will consist in training 
men as full-time physical instructors. Provision is to 
be made for 200 resident students. Whether, at present, 
employment could be found for so many is doubtful ; 
but the authorities are banking on the great developments 
promised in the physical training of the Nation. Ample 
provision already exists for the training of women- 
instructors. Other colleges providing similar training 
for men are at Leeds, Loughborough and Goldsmiths' 
College, London. Research work in physiology and 
anatomy will be included, as we recommended when the 
establishment of the College was announced. This 
research work should include observations on the 
improvement of physique resulting from various forms 
of physical training. Old games and exercises may be 
revived and new invented. There is a wide field for 
experiment in this direction. 


Physical 
Training. 


THE Annual Report of the Royal Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs has just been issued from Chatham 
House, the former home of William Pitt in St. James’s 
Square, and is a reminder of the wide 
range of study that is fostered by the 
Institute. By means of study groups, 
general meetings and publications of foreign affairs in 
all the main regions of the world, a considerable body of 
information is rendered available on the most vital of 
all branches of human knowledge to-day. We are living 
in times when foreign affairs are of momentous im- 
portance, and it is necessary that they should be studied 
objectively. Chatham House provides for these 
studies to be carried on and the flourishing branches in 
the Dominions are extending its influence. It is to be 
regretted that the Press and politicians generally do not 
grasp the value of these studies in time to apply them 
effectively ; it is understood, for example, that the 
problems of the Sudeten Germans had been investigated 
by ‘‘ Chatham House " nearly three years ago, though 
the Press and Parliament took little notice of them 
until the spring of this year. 


Chatham 
House. 


[:4c8 year in the columns of the Western Mail there 

appears a verv lucid analysis of the income and 
expenditure of the Cardiff City Council on its various 
public services. In the past few weeks 


Eo ef Cardiff has refused to sanction proposals 
Education in . - 
Cardiff. for non-provided senior schools and 


seems likely to find itself in the same 
position as Liverpool, where the Board of Education is 
withholding grants amounting to £15,000 a month. The 
latest analysis of Cardiff's educational finance must, 
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therefore, be a matter of some concern to its citizens. 
Whereas the net expenditure out of rates went up by 
£10,000 last year, the average attendance at public 
elementary schools has fallen by nearly 4,000. The cost 
per child has gone up by about thirty-five shillings, and 
salaries of teachers, per child, have risen by just over a 
pound. Secondary education costs have risen by over 
£17,000 since 1933. One figure must give pleasure to all, 
even to members of ratepayers’ associations—the cost 
of school meals is falling owing to a revival of the City’s 
trade. Cost is one thing ; value is another, and in terms 
of value there are evidences that the citizens of Cardiff 
are fortunate. They have one of the largest and finest 
technical colleges in the country; they have played a 
large share in the development of physical education in 
Wales ; their library service to schools has done valuable 
pioneering work and they give generous support to a 
flourishing University College and Medical School. 


LCN STRATHCONA is to preside over a committee 
to investigate the position in the military 
organization, of the Officers Training Corps and the 
Cadet Force and to make recom- 
O.T.C. and : T : 

Cadet Facio: mendations." The personnel includes 
two Head Masters—Mr. H. H. Hardy, 
of Shrewsbury, and Mr. W. T. Marsh, of St. Albans, 
appointed respectively by the Head Masters' Conference 
and Association—but no representatives of universities. 
From this, it is evident that the junior contingents of the 
O.T.C. only are to be investigated. A letter to The 
Times from Brigadier-General Rudolf G. Jelf makes a 
strong plea for further assistance to cadet units. Many 
more secondary schools may be able under an improved 
organization to do their '' bit." Some consider them- 
selves entitled to an O.T.C. contingent, and therestrictions 
in force in creating new contingents will no doubt be 
a subject of inquiry. We hope that the report will be 
published in due course—not suppressed like the recent 
report of the Departmental Committee on the shortage 
of officers. One further question—might not girls’ 

schools have been included in the terms of reference ? 


YEAR or two ago there was considerable discussion 

in the Cardiff Council about a proposal to form 

a Cadet Company in the oldest secondary school in 
the City. The school held an interest- 


is ing position. Originating in a higher 
in Welsh grade school which won for Itself a place 
Secondary of considerable educational distinction, 
Schools : even before it became a secondary 


school, not only in the achievements of 
its pupils but also in the quality of its Heads, it came to 
hold a position rather like that of an aided secondary 
school amongst a group of maintained secondary schools 
—higher fees, greater independence from local education 
authority control, the rather different atmosphere 
which make a proposal for a cadet company rather more 
acceptable. However, the political atmosphere in the 
City at the time was not very favourable to the proposal. 
Now comes a suggestion, not that a cadet company 
should be formed in oneschool, but that all the secondary 
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schools in the City should play their part in the formation 


of a cadet battalion. 


II is uncertain how this proposal will be received. It 

is not unlikely that its reception will be rather more 
favourable since the fundamental question now is not 
whether it is right or wrong to train 
boys in our secondary schools to 
take up the profession of arms, but 
whether we ought not to take every possible step 
to see that the new generations are capable of 
protecting the security of a democratic system of 
government. This implies the continuance of educa- 
tional principles based on the freedom of the individual 
to make his own choice, subject to non-interference with 
the liberty of others, in building up his own philosophy 
of life. This provides a much stronger case than the 
one which claimed that the Cadet Corps provided a 
training in discipline and an addition to the physical 
training course which the ordinary school curriculum 
cannot give. 


And points 
in favour. 


AT a recent conference of library authorities in Wales 

one of the speakers said that the present machinery 
of the School Certificate Examination was turning out a 
generation of examination robots, the 
majority of whom would never develop 
into truly cultured adults. Text-book, 
note-dictation and  graphed model 
answers had so superseded the proper study of litera- 
ture and science that students confessed, for example, 
that they hated Shakespeare, Wordsworth or history for 
the rest of their lives. How far this criticism is based on 
facts widely and carefully collected from the secondary 
schools of Wales is not known. But until the schools are 
free to choose ideals and to build up within themselves 
examining organizations ; until the staffs of schools 
can be free to adjust the curriculum to the needs and 
capacities of the individual pupil, so long will this ten- 
dency exist. It is certain that school libraries, conceived 
on a generous scale, will do more than any other single 
instrument in the school to break down this tendency. 
Wil the day ever dawn when the School Leaving 
Certificate will be one signed by the head and indicating 
(a) that the pupil has pursued a liberal and cultural 
course for so many years, (b) that he is considered to have 
benefited by that course on the evidence of written 
theses—using the word in a sense adapted to the 
capacity of youth—or studies in which he is specially 
interested, specimens of handicraft, dramatic work, 
sports, the holding of posts of responsibility, and so on. 
We have a long way to go to attain this ideal but the 
development of school libraries will help us to move 
forth towards it. 


Libraries and 
Secondary 
Schools. 


Mi i Rr D 


AA RECENT report on the position of Latin and Greek 

in Scottish schools makes interesting reading. 
Pupils usually begin Latin at the age of 12, later, that is, 
than in England, and the demands of the university 
result in many pupils taking up its study who have no 
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particular interest in the subject, nor, it may be, the 
necessary ability to carry it to a success- 
ful issue. The schools of the western 
area show more enthusiasm than 
schools elsewhere in Scotland. The 
percentage of pupils taking it ranges from 60°3 in the 
West to 36:3 in the Edinburgh and St. Andrews districts. 
Aberdeen does rather better with 38-3 per cent, and in 
this area there is some evidence that even in non- 
secondary schools an attempt is made to foster the study 
of Latin. The total number of pupils taking Latin in 
the secondary schools is 31,536 out of a register total of 
67,867, or 46:4 per cent. The position as regards Greek 
has improved somewhat in recent years. Naturally 
there are fewer pupils attempting the subject. This is in 
part due to the demands of other subjects, which make it 
difficult to start Greek before the third year. The western 
area is again the best with a percentage of 2:77. The 
percentage for the whole country is 1:84 representing 
1,248 pupils, spread over more than 100 schools. 


Latin and 
Greek in 
Scottish Schools. 


T the half-yearly meeting of the General Council of 
Glasgow University, keen discussion was evoked 
by a resolution from the Committee on Educational 
Policy and Methods relating to the 
Regulation for the Degree of Ph.D. in 
the Faculty of Arts and other Faculties, 
if thought desirable. As the regulations stand they pro- 
vide that a candidate for the degree should devote his 
whole time to the necessary research. The resolution 
brought forward suggested that the regulations should 
be so modified as to permit a candidate whose subject 
of research was in line with his ordinary profession to 
continue such profession or employment during the 
period of research, the minimum period of research 
being lengthened, if thought desirable, at the discretion 
of the Senate in each case. The Committee claimed that 
such a relaxation was desirable, particularly in the case 
of teachers whose daily work often provided them with 
invaluable material obtainable in no other way. This 
would bring Glasgow into line with the other Scottish 
universities in the matter. Some fears were expressed that 
a relaxation of the regulations might prove dangerous 
and lead to a cheapening of the degree, but the resolution 
was finally carried by twenty-three votes to thirteen. 


Glasgow 
Ph.D. Degree. 


GIR JOHN ORR, Director of the Rowett Institute, 
Aberdeen, assures us that the poorest 25 per cent 

of the German Nation is to-day better fed and better 
housed than the poorest 25 per cent 
Nutrition in of the Scottish Nation. He proposes 
Scotland. — a five-year plan for Scottish agri- 
culture and housing. What Scotland needs more than 
anything else, he says, is a spiritual revival that will give 
Scotsmen a new sense of values, that will fill every 
Scotsman’s heart with shame and indignation when he 
looks at things in Scotland and compares them with 
other countries. Poverty and unemployment, he says, 
are much worse in Scotland than in England, very much 
worse than in Scandinavian countries and in Belgium and 
Holland. There, infant mortality is only half what it is 


Housing and 
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in Scotland. He condemns the poor housing and points 
out that the proportion of houses unfit for human 
habitation is six times as great in Scotland as it is in 
England. It is absolutely essential to have nutrition 
and housing improved as rapidly as possible. A scheme 
for the improved production of food should be taken in 
hand at once and along with it a system for bringing 
that food within the purchasing power of the poorest. 


AN interesting controversy has taken place in the 
Irish newspapers and the Northern Parliament. 


It arose out of a statement by a Southern bishop at his 


annual synod at Cashel, that the 
Protestant minority in the South were 
| better treated educationally than they 
were under the British Government or would have been 
if the British Government had remained. This statement 
led to questions in the Northern Parliament. So far as 
a plain man can see, the Northern Ministry was able to 
show that it is treating the Roman Catholic schools 
better than they are treated in Great Britain. The 
Parliamentary Secretary said that the rules governing 
grants to small schools in the North seemed to be similar 
to those of the Southern Department. Southern Pro- 
testant managers, however, say that the rules in the 
South are by no means rigidly applied, and that the 
Government is prepared to make every reasonable con- 
cession in order to keep the small Protestant schools 
open. No doubt, the Protestant population in the South 
in country districts is decreasing while the Northern 
minority is increasing. This, however, is in no way due 
to their religion ; it is only part of the depopulation of 
the rural areas and equallv affects the majority. 


Ireland. 


[F RESH and interesting discussion marked the Annual 
Conference of the English Section of the New 
Education Fellowship. It was urged that the present 
situation makes it impossible for the 


The New teacher, as a citizen, to avoid con- 
Education ing himself with political issues 
Fellowship. ree a P i l 


Mr. W. H. Auden said that the com- 
bination of social inequality with democratic forms of 
government meant either mob rule or dictator rule by 
those who know how to inflame the mob. The primary 
demand of all educationists must be for equality of 
opportunity. Mr. Michael Stewart, of the Coopers’ 
Company’s School, maintained that it was impossible to 
avoid controversial topics in school, but argued that the 
principal difficulty would be overcome if children were 
trained to make a strict distinction between fact and 
opinion. Mr. H. S. Wood, of the Board of Education, 
said that children bounce in and out of experiences and 
views from red to pink and blue. He would rather have 
a well-bounced child than one whose rotundity is kept 
intact by teachers who are so passionate in their desire 
to be dispassionate that they become a pale anaemic 
reflection of themselves. Mr. E. G. Savage (Senior 
Chief Inspector) and Lady Simon discussed the relation- 
ship between State and teacher. The meeting felt that 
in the interests of the Nation much more should be 
done in schools to infuse youth with as strong a faith in 
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democratic principles as is aroused in totalitarian states 
for other ideas. 
“THE apprehension which has been excited by recent 
operations under the Official Secrets Acts has 
found expression in a conference called by the National 
Union of Journalists and the National 
Official Secrets. Council for Civil Liberties. The reso- 
lution passed is worth quoting in full: 
This Conference, uniting persons and organizations of 
widely differing political views and social interest in a 
common concern for the maintenance of the liberty of 
the subject and the freedom of the Press, draws attention 
to the grave threat to liberty contained in the recent 
application of the Official Secrets Acts to journalists and 
others ; recalls the explicit assurances that the Acts 
were intended to deal only with matters vitally affecting 
the safety of the State, and urges the immediate amend- 
ment of the Acts in such a manner as to confine them to 
that purpose.“ Among the speakers were Major G. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Dingle Foot, M.P., who has introduced 
in the House of Commons a Bill to amend the Acts, 
Mr. L. J. White, Assistant Secretary of the Civil Service 
Clerical Association, Mr. C. J. Bundock, Secretary of the 
National Union of Journalists, and Mr. Kingsley Martin, 
Editor of the New Statesman, who read a letter from 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, M.P., promising support for Mr. Foot’s 
Bill. This matter is of no less importance to the teaching 
profession than to others who seem to be more directly 
affected, and they will doubtless give support to this 


movement for reform. 
WE have before us the first annual report of the 
Derbyshire Education Committee on its 
School Museum Service. This is an experimental service, 
jointly financed by the Committee and 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
and undertaken with the knowledge and 
consent of the Board of Education, which recognize the 
service for grant purposes. The report shows that a very 
interesting and promising start has been made. The 
demand for cases of specimens is always considerable, 
and most cases have had to be duplicated. The choice 
of subjects in demand is not restricted, but covers a 
wide field. Those most in request are sets of material 
concerning textile industries, specimens illustrating the 
life histories of plants and animals, human physiology 
models, objects relating to prehistoric and Roman life, 
dolls in national costume, local geological specimens, and 
needlework samplers. In the selection of material for 
the museum, the chief aim has been to acquire such 
objects as would not normally be available in schools 
on account of comparative rarity or cost. The indications 
are that the service is meeting a definite need, especially 
in rural schools. 


A Schoo! 
Museum Service. 


ITH Mr. T. M. Wechsler’s protest against the 
secrecy which has enshrouded the deliberations 

of the London County Council on the subject of '' bene- 
ficial employment," we feel much sympathy, especially 
with the argument that '' teachers’ associations and other 
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interested bodies ought to be consulted. Presumably 
the employers were not given much 
opportunity to discuss, privately and 
publicly, these important questions. 
What reason can there be for secrecy in the adminis- 
tration of an Act of Parliament of this character? 
Another matter on which more information should be 
afforded—and this applies to other local education 
authorities as well as London—is the way in which boys 
and girls of 14 to 15 are to be compulsorily educated, 
especially the curriculum and qualifications of the 
teachers. As an educational measure, the success of the 
Act of 1936 will turn mainly on these questions. Failure 
may have repercussions on other aspects of public 
education, for inefficient teaching must bring education 
generally into disrepute. 


Beneficial 
Employment. 


— — — 


TE Report of the Committee on the evacuation of 

the civil population has now been issued, and the 
recommendations dealing with the evacuation of school 
children will be studied very carefully 
by teachers. There will, we think, be 
general agreement with the proposal 
that plans should be prepared in complete detail for the 
transfer of children of school age in time of war from 
vulnerable areas to places of greater safety, that in doing 
this the school should be treated as the unit, and that 
details should be worked out through the local education 
authorities, with the co-operation of the teachers. In 
this connexion it is eminently desirable that care should 
be taken to include representatives of the secondary 
school associations. The problems arising from the 
transfer of pupils of secondary school age differ in many 
respects from those arising from the transfer of younger 
children, and it is therefore necessary that the views of 
those who are specially conversant with all the circum- 
stances should find expression. A sensible suggestion is 
that it might be well to arrange for a scheme to be pre- 
pared for a sample area, before general directions are 
given to proceed in this matter. This would throw up 
points of difficulty which could be discussed, and thus 
unsuitable procedure could be avoided. 


The Anderson 
Report : 


ANOMALIES were sure to arise in an improvised 

system of evacuation of children during the recent 
emergency, but it is rather startling to learn from Sir 
Frederick Mander's letter to the Home 
Secretary that it was proposed to 
evacuate East London children to a 
part of Essex on the Thames estuary, from which the 
Essex authorities proposed to evacuate local children. 
The Anderson Report allots areas for the evacuated 
population from industrial centres, a large part of 
England being assigned for this purpose. London can 
be evacuated at the rate of 100,000 per hour. These 
measures may be necessary at the moment; but the 
defence against air raids is improving rapidly and the 
problem of reasonable safety for city populations may 
soon be solved, or at least equated to the difficulties and 
expense of evacuation. 


Evacuation. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMINION NOTES 


NEW ZEALAND 


1936 
The people of New Zealand have recently gone to the 
polls and endorsed the work of the 
Government which assumed office at the 
end of 1935 and of which the Minister of 
Education has, for a period, been acting Prime Minister. 
In his report for 1936, the latter restated the educational 
aims which have constituted one of the several reasons why 
the people have supported his Government: (a) the re- 
admission of the 5-year-olds to primary schools; (b) the 
extension of training to provide the staff for smaller classes ; 
(c) the provision of new buildings ; (d) more liberal supplies 
of equipment ; (e) the extension of dental treatment to all 
schoolchildren ; (f) standard rates of pay for all teachers 
under the “ rationing-scheme’’; (g) the right of appeal 
against non-appointment and (hk) the improvement of the 

standard of teachers' residences. 
The first reform was introduced at once and, in order to 
provide the staff, the two training 


Government 
Programme. 


„„ à colleges which had been closed in 1933 
1936. > were reopened; there was also a con- 


siderable increase in the numbers of 
students admitted in these and the other two training 
colleges. In the same Act, provision was also made for the 
repair and maintenance of schools and teachers’ residences 
out of the special fund for the improvement of grounds, 
while the supply of handwork materials was to be doubled. 
The scheme for rationing work among teachers not in 
permanent positions was discontinued, and, instead, all 
certificated teachers who had served under the rationing 
scheme were employed as relieving teachers and paid a 
“ Grade I assistant's ” salary. 
These measures went a substantial way toward fulfilling 
the Government programme, but, in 
5 addition, the following reforms were 
Examination. Carried out in 1936. The Proficiency 
Examination was abolished; this re- 
moved what had been a strong and generally restrictive 
influence on the teaching in the primary schools and it was 
hoped that teachers could now plan their courses in such 
a way that their pupils would obtain the full benefits of 
their education. 
It was decreed that any post which involved an increase 
' of the salary of the person appointed must 
ig i ang Neal of be advertised, and that the Board should 
consult with the senior inspector as to 
the teacher best fitted for the post. 
The award of University National Bursaries was restored 
on a higher-leaving-certificate qualifica- 


Grants Restored tion, and other measures were adopted 


in Higher to facilitate poorer students following 
Education. . 

university courses without embarrass- 

ment. The grants to the Workers’ Educational Association 


were also restored both directly and by grants to the 
university colleges. 

After an official conference on the Maori question, it was 

decided to implement the various resolu- 

Maori Education. tions on the teaching of the Maori 

language, the curriculum in Maori 
secondary schools and the provision of scholarships for 
Maoris. A Maori language text-book for use in post-primary 
schools was to be provided. 

The number of teachers in primary schools increased by 
65 to 6,113, and the average annual salary 
of all teachers increased from £261 to 
£298. The roll in post-primary schools 
increased from 36,664 to 37,563, in the universities from 
5,101 to 5,218, and in the teachers’ training colleges from 


Statistics. 


428 to 1,178. The total cost of education amounted to 
£4,032,266—an increase of £715,274. 


1937 

Whereas 1936 was a year of new legislation, 1937 brought 
much consolidation and we note some of the more important 
measures apart from the additional financial assistance 
provided for all the different branches of education. 

During the year the appropriate committees and the 
New Zealand Educational Institute 
investigated the question of text-books, 
a new staffing schedule and new salary 
scales, and the latter undertook to report 
on the intermediate school system. 

In March the issue of half a pint of milk daily to all 
children who desired it—about 85 per cent 
as begun, and at present this represents 
a daily half-pint for 137,000 children. 
Owing to the abolition of the Proficiency Examination 
in primary schools, regulations were 
made providing for the issue of certificates 
by head masters on the school record of 
During the year there were several conferences 
called; (1) to discuss the place of the 
cinema in education and the difficulties 
in its use peculiar to New Zealand; (2) 
on the subject of physical education, since which, special 
consideration has been given to the numerous enlightened 
recommendations ; and (3) on the training of teachers with 
special reference to the setting up of a /iaison committee 
in each training college, to co-operate with each university 
college and incorporate the culture of the latter in the 
course pursued by the teacher-in-training. 

The free kindergartens received attention during the year 
in the form of a {£10,000 grant—/4,000 
more than in 1936—and this has enabled 
them to raise the salaries of some of their 
teachers and assist in the cost of new buildings where funds 
have been raised locally. 

The Government now takes full responsibility for the 
work of vocational guidance of pupils 
at post-primary schools and e:ght special 
officers have been appointed for this 
" at certain large 


Activity of the 
N.Z. Educational 
Institute. 


Milk in Schools. 


Primary School 
Certificates. 


pupils. 


Conferences. 


Grant to Free 
Kindergartens. 


Vocational 
Guidance. 


purpose, as well as Careers Teachers 
post-primary schools. 

£3,000 was made available for a scheme for the regular 
supply of books and expert library 
assistance to country libraries. In 1935 
there were only 53 student dental nurses, 
but in 1937 the number was raised to 140 and 20 new 
dental clinics are being established in 
districts where hitherto the service had 
not been available—another proposal in 
the Government educational plan implemented. 

The number of teachers in primary schools rose by 113 
to 6,226, but there was a slight decrease 
in the average salary of all teachers from 
£298 to £295. The roll in the post-primary 
schools increased again by 614 to 38,177, in the universities 
by 20 to 5,238 and in the teachers' training colleges bv 166 
to r,344. Finally, there was a total increase in the cost of 
education of £646,902 to £4,679,168. 

It is natural that for such a programme of expansion 
and reform the teaching profession could 
have nothing but praise ; and indeed the 
New Zealand Educational Institute's 
organ, National Education, throughout the two years under 
review, has contained not only eulogy but also a freshening 
and revitalizing of outlook only possible in a country where 
education is treated as of first importance. 


Libraries. 


Dental Clinics. 


Statistics. 


Professional 
Satisfaction. 
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$ ENGLISH 
THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


A Collection of English Texts with special introductions, notes and questions. Over 6o titles ready. 
Recent additions: Poems of Twenty Years, The Shorter Poems of Jobn Milton, Selections from the Letters of 
Horace Walpole, Modern Essays in Criticism, The Aereid of Virgil (Dryden), Short Historical Plays, Modern 
English Prose (2nd Series). 2s. 6d. each. 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL ENGLISH COURSE. By FREDERICK T. 


WOOD, B. A., Ph.D., English Master at the Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield. 28. 6d. 
A preliminary volume to the author’s School Certificate Exercises in English. 


MEANING AND STYLE. Buy A. F. SCOTT, M. A., English Master, Taunton 
School. 2s. 6d. 


A selection of extracts from writers of the Fourteenth Century to the present day, for the study 
of English Prose in Upper Forms. 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 3, 
STEPHEN GWYNN. New Edition. 4s. 


This survey of English literature concerns itself exclusively with those authors who are so prominent 
that ignorance regarding them is a defect which should cause one to blush. It has proved to be much 
appreciated, for, since it was first published in the year 1904 it has been reprinted no fewer than thirteen 
times. The present cdition contains a new chapter dealing with the most distinguished writers of the 
twentieth century. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL AND THE CRITIC. B, 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. With Introductions and Notes by ROBERT HERRING, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. (English Literature Serics.) 


FRENCH 


a 
LA FLECHE D'OR. By FORTUNAT STROWSKI. Arranged and Edited by 
F. E. DUCHÊNE and C. WILKS. (Modern French Series.) 2s. 


FRENCH VOCABULARY AND SYNTAX. By GEORGE HENRY 


ROCHAT, B.A., L-és-L., Modern Language Master, Rhondda County School for Boys, Porth. 2s 
A Manual of Exercises in French for the use of Fourth and Fifth Year Students. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


A GUIDE TO CHEMICAL LABORATORY PRACTICE 
FOR BEGINNERS. By H. BASSETT, Professor of Chemistry, University of 


Reading. 2s. 6d. 
Any one starting work for the first time in a chemical laboratory is likely to experience a feeling 
of bewilderment. The following notes have been put together in the hope that they may lighten the 
) task of the teacher and improve the outlook and work of the pupils, whether in the school or in the 
University. From the Introduction. 


) BIOLOGY F OR SENIOR SCHOOLS. With Jnstructions for Simple Prac- 


tical Experiments. Book II. By M. R. LAMBERT, M.A. (Oxon.). Science Teacher in the West 
) Oxford Senior School. 2s. 6d. 
This is the second of a scrics of three books forming a practical course in biology for Senior Schools 
and the Junior forms of Sccondary Schools. 


4 THE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL ALGEBRA. B A. B. MAYNE, 


M. A., Head Master of the Cambridge and County High School for Boys. With Answers, 5s. Without 

) Answers, 4s. 6d. Also issued in parts. 
This book contains all the material needed in a school course up to, but not including, Permutations, 
Combinations and the Binomial Theorem. It has been written to mect the requirements both of the 


( 


—. 
~ 


Pd 


— 


) ordinary pupil and of the pupil who will specialize later. 
COORDINATE SOLID GEOMETRY. Being Chapters I-IX of «An 
) Elementary Treatise on Coordinate Geometry of Three Dimensions." 


By ROBERT J. T. BELL, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Otago, Dunedin, N.Z. 7s. 6d. 


} There is a number of students whose interest in pure mathematics does not extend beyond the 
requirements of pass degree examinations in mathematics. The first nine chapters of Prof. Bell’s well- 
known treatise, completing the work on the central surfaces, is sufficient for these. He has accordingly 

) arranged to issue this portion of his book, with some additions and alterations, as a separate volume. 


For fuller details of these and other recent publications, write to; 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The prize for the November Competition is awarded to 
Ex Or " ; proxime accessit, “ Mac." 

Up to the time of going to press we had not received 
notification of name and address from D. H. W., 
winner of the October Competition. 


The winner of the June Competition, Miss E. G. Scott, 
2 West View, St. Andrews, Fife, has at last revealed her 
identity ! 

We classify the thirty-seven versions received as 
follows : 


Class I.—Ex Or, Mac, Wehmut, J. E. M., H. S. W. (2), 
H. S. W. (1), Agricola, V. N., Argentea, 
Old Trident, Llanandras, Chauve-Souris, 
Atlantis, Obolus, Martin, Memus, Taube, 
G. E. M., Damon. 

Class II.—Cháteau d'If, L. L., Calvus, Tula, Hibernia, 
Auburn, Cambria, Lee Anderson, Bubenberg, 
Carth, W. L. B. H., Numéro, Blackwing, 
Urbanus, E Hy, Nautilus, Onyx, G. E. E. 


PovR UNE PorTE DE BIBLIOTHEQUE 
Bv LOUIS LE CARDONNEL 


I 


Porte, défends l'accés de cet intime Louvre 

À ceux qui ne vont pas, d'un noble songe épris ! 
Garde à jamais ce seuil du profane, et ne t'ouvre 
Qu'aux loisirs des grands coeurs et des máles esprits. 


II 


Heureux qui vient ici, dans la pénombre auguste 
Se nourrir de silence et de recueillement ; 

Ou qui peut y survivre un jour, durablement, 
Dans le vélin d'un livre et dans l'airain d'un buste. 


TRANSLATED BY Ex On 


Door, to this cloistral Louvre access to him deny 

Who in a noble drcam no wayside solace finds ! 

Guard ever from the mob thy step, but open fly 

To guide to their retreat great hearts and virile minds. 


Happy who hither comes, in dim religious light 
His spirit's thirst in calm, in musing to allay ; 

Or who in calf-bound tome or bust of bronze one day 
Surviving here may still remain a cenobite. 


TRANSLATED BY Mac 


Open, my Door, this private Louvre of mine 
To none but those whom noble dreams inspire ; 
Keep out the common herd : here's leisure fine 
Meet for great souls with manly thought afire. 


Happy who comes within this shade august 
To feed his soul on thought and silent peace ; 
Or who may stay, till time itself shall cease, 
Alive in vellum scroll or brazen bust. 


TRANSLATED BY WEHMUT 


Close thou this secret citadel to all 

Save those whom some high vision leads apart, 
No wanton foot across this threshold fall, 

The haunt of manly mind and noble heart. 


Oh! blest who seeks these venerable shades, 
His hunger, tranquil communing, to fill, 

Or in illumined scroll, when memory fades, 
Or brazen effigy, shall linger still. 


Ex Or," an assiduous and learned follower of our 
competitions, submitted a version which seemed to us 
the most successful in imitating the scholarly, perhaps 
faintly pedantic, style of the original. Regarded purely 
as poems, and not as translations, the versions by 
Mac and “ Wehmut may be found more pleasing ; 
there are some really beautiful lines in both. 


The weakest point in Ex Or's" translation is the 
word solace in line two; épris tells us that the dream 
must be a passion, not a solace. However, Ex Or 
does make some attempt at expressing the meaning of 
ceux qui ne vont pas . . . épris, which nearly all com- 
petitors rendered as though it had been viennent or 
y vont instead of just plain vont. Argentea, with 
To those who walk not in a noble dream, and L. L., 
with an almost identical line, made the best attempts at 
this. 

We were rather doubtful about the prize-winner's 
dim religious light," but he won us over by an interest- 
ing footnote in which he suggests that Le Cardonnel 
may be consciously imitating Milton. This is by no 
means impossible, for he was a student and admirer 
of the English poets, as his long ode to the memory of 
Tennyson reveals. 

" Mac" had to do some padding in line seven to 
provide a rime. “ Wehmut introduced an illumined 
scroll not mentioned by the author, and his line six 
was awkward : surely communing should have the accent 
on the second syllable. “ J. E. M., another sufferer 
from the necessities of rime, could get no nearer to 
males esprits, than souls with spark celestial fired. But 
her second verse was good : 


Oh, happy he who in this quiet shade august 

Comes to refresh himself with silence and with thought, 
Or he who some day here immortal shall be brought 

In page of vellum and in bronze of sculptur d bust. 


Of“ H. S. W.'s" two versions we preferred the second, 
and we liked particularly : 


This threshold from the herd still keep inviolate 


but we could not admire his opening line—identical in 
both renderings : 


Before this Louvre withheld O Portal close thy gate 


although the translator explained this use of withheld 
as borrowed from D. G. Rossetti. 

The first line was, indeed, the least happy in most of 
the translations submitted. Agricola with defend 
this portal dread (why dread ?) was one of many who 
wanted to guard the entrance (as though it were défends 
. . . contre ceux) instead of forbidding access. It also 
proved difficult to find a graceful equivalent for cet 
intime Louvre. Of the many different renderings the 
most attractive, perhaps, was achieved by Llanandras " 
—this Bodletan-in-little. “ Old Trident " had the same 
notion, ingeniously riming ungodly with this haunt of 
Thomas Bodley, but this missed the point of intime ; 
the quatrain is clearly not intended for any great or 
famous library. We liked also Nautilus's " friendly 
shrine, but unfortunately the rest of his first verse was 
very weak. 

Continued on page 770) 
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A PRELIMINARY FORECAST FOR 1939 
There will be a series of SPECIAL ARTICLES under the heading of 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO GENERAL EDUCATION 
FROM PARTICULAR SUBJECTS ° > 


The Articles have been written in answer to the Editor’s enquiry, addressed to a number of distinguished persons, 
as to What contribution can be made to the general education of future CITIZENS by using material from the subject 
upon which you are an authority? 


SO FAR, THE FOLLOWING HAVE ACCEPTED HIS INVITATION : 
English Language 


Dr. I. A. RICHARDS (Magdalen), author of Principles of Literary Criticism, part-author of The Meaning.of Meaning,’ &c. 
Dr. Richards has acted for some years as special Educational Advisor to the Chinese Government, and to the Rockefeller Foundation. 
He has, for several years, studied problems of English teaching in Great Britain, the U.S.A., &c. 


Biological Science 
Prof. LANCELOT HOGBEN, B.Sc., F.R.S., Regius Professor Natural History at the University of Aberdeen. Author of Mathematics 
Jor the Million, Science for the Citizen, &c. 


Physical Science 
Prof. J. D. BERNAL, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Birkbeck College, University of London. Author of The Social Aspect of 
Science, &c. 


Mathematics 


Prof. ERIC TEMPLE BELL. Professor of Mathematics, California Institute of Technology. Author of Men of Mathematics, The 
Queen of the Sciences, &c. 

Geography 
Prof. ISAIAH BOWMAN. President of the Johns Hopkins University. President of the International Geographical Association. 


Director of the American Geographical Society. Prof. Bowman has an international reputation as one of the foremost exponents of 
the study of geography as a branch of the social sciences. 


Classical Languages 
Mr. R. H. S. CROSSMAN (New College), author of Plato To-day, &c. 
The remaining articles of the series are being arranged. 


Each of these articles will be accompanied by another, written by an experienced teacher known for the excellence and soundness 
of his work. These will be called : 


* The Place of Physical Science (or the particular subject) in the School“ 


The following have agreed to contribute : 


(1) English Language 
Dr. GRAMMETT, The Franklin K. Lane School, Brooklyn. Dr. Grammett is one of the best known teachers of biology in the 
U.S.A. He is head of the biological department in a High School of 5,000 pupils. 


(2) Physical Science 
Mr. L. G. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. Head Master, Trowbridge Grammar School. Ex-Chairman of the Science Masters’ Association 
and member of the General Science Committee. 


(3) Mathematics 


Mr. C. T. DALTRY, M.A., B.Sc. The Roan School, Greenwich. Secretary of the London Mathematical Association. 


(4) Geography 
Mr. L. S. SUGGATE, M.A. Holborn Estate School. Well known as a teacher and examiner in geography. 

(5) History 
Dr. F. C. HAPPOLD, D.S.C., M.A. Head Master, Bishop Wordsworth School, Salisbury. Author of several well-known books, 
e.g. The Modern Age. 


(6) The Place of Classics in the School 


Dr. C. E. ROBINSON. Senior Classics Master at Winchester School. Mr. Robinson is a well-known writer on the teaching of classics 
and was the only schoolmaster-member of the Prime Minister's 1922 Commission on Education. 


Modern Languages 


SIR RENNELL RODD. Past President of the Modern Languages Association and a Wel public figure. 


Special Articles 
ENID CHARLES on The Influence of Changes in Birth Rate and of Age Composition of the population on Educational Policy. 


Dr. Charles, author of several books on po ee is the foremost exponent in England of questions relating to birth rate, &c. 
Mr. MICHAEL STEWART on Criteria of Choice Used in Anthologies of English Literature. An essay review. 
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Nobody, by the way, raised the question whether it 
was one inscription in two verses or two separate in- 


scriptions. We are inclined to think the latter, because 


of the numbering and the incongruousness of intime 
and auguste. 

Our German competitor, “‘ Argentea,” again displays 
her good taste and her mastery of English (not to men- 
tion French), notably in her last two lines : 


Or may survive here with the chosen few 
In book of vellum or in brazen bust 


Her penumbra, however, besides being rather an obscure 
word in English, was wrongly accented. 

“V. N.“ and “ Chauve-Souris," if not quite in the 
first flight, showed their customary competence. Of 
those who attempted the difficult Alexandrine, nearly 
all handled it confidently and well, notably “ Ex Or,” 
“J. E. M.,“ H. S. W., Agricola,“ V. N.,“ 
“ Llanandras,” ‘‘ Chateau d' If and “ Urbanus." We 
should have included “ Atlantis" and G. E. M., 
but the former unaccountably chose to address his 
door as a portal, thus giving his first line a syllable too 
many, while the latter used the word intimate in a posi- 
tion where it would only scan with the accent on the 
second syllable. ‘‘ Obolus's Vision Splendid struck 
us as being in the nature of a cliché. ‘‘ Taube’s”’ 
choice of unlettered for profane seems hard on possibly 
worthy seekers after knowledge. Martin," in the 
second line and again in the last two, introduced ideas 
not present in the original. Memus was sound but 
uninspired. 

All Class II—almost exactly half the total number of 
competitors—fell into the error of reading un jour as 
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for a day, instead of as one day or some day, consequently 
misunderstanding the whole drift of the last two lines. 
Chateau d'If ” is typical: 
Or spend the livelong day sweet intercourse to keep 
With friendly vellum tome and speaking bronze of bust. 
or Tula " : 
. . . all the day 


With ne'er a wish for more than so to stay 
Absorbed in vellum books and busis of brass. 


The word durablement ought to have made it plain that 
no such meaning could be intended. 

Incidentally, we thought that some of those in Class I, 
who evidently understood these lines correctly, might 
with advantage have expressed them more clearly. 
Such a rendering as: 

Happy who may outlive the years defeat 


In vellum or in statuary enshrined. 
Obolus) 


misses out the important word here. Mac and 
Wehmut,“ were clever enough to convey the meaning 
by using the verbs stay and linger respectively. 
Damon " spoilt an otherwise satisfactory entry by 
taking y as referring to something (we are not quite 
sure what) in the two lines preceding—shall e'en these 
outlast. 

“ E. HY.” used a rollicking metre which worried us 
for some time until we succeeded in remembering what 
it reminded us of: it was the seventeenth century song 
which begins : 

Let us drink and be merry, dance, sing and rejoice 

With claret and sherry, theorbo and voice 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents 


143 CANNON STREET, 


LONDON, EC.4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 


(Continued on page 772) 


PUBLISH * PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS” 


An aid to parents in the selection of Schools. 


Contains details of 


Schools, Tutors and Training Colleges for children of all ages. 
41st Annual Edition, 1938-39. Now ready. Price 5/6, post free. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS for the Educational columns of all London 


and Provincial papers. Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRODUCE PROSPECTUSES—Photographing, Blockmaking and Printing 
orders executed. Specimens gladly sent. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS—Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of 
charge, to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
FELLOWSHIPS, 


EXHIBITIONS, 


STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


ij 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C., C. B. E., 
K.C., M.P. 
Principal: 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M. A. 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 


women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1939, SCHOLARSHIPS from {£100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLASSICS, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, History, BOTANY and MATHEMATICS. 

Fees.— Residence, £90 a year; Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 

Two Post-GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS of the value 
of £170 and £140 are offered annually to the graduates 
of any University. 

For further particulars apply to— 

The Registrar, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May. 

(6) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 
(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of {£60 
to £40 a year. 
(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year. 
INTERNAL SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
ere awarded annually to boys already in the School, 
(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of (50 a 
year ic n to boys not less than 15 and not 
an 17 on May 1. 
(b) Wo re PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 
LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from /80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 
Tbe School Scholarships are tenable for the dura- 
tion of the holder's school career 
The School Fees are (115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of (5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 
Further culars may be had from the HEAD 
MASTER, ENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTER, HERTS. 


BADMINTON SCHOOL 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 
A Public School for Girls (Founded 1858) 
Visitor: The Right Hon. the VISCOUNT CECIL OF 
CHELWOOD, P. C., K. C., M. A., D.C. L., LL.D. 
President of the Board of Governors: GILBERT 
MURRAY, D.C. L., LL. D., D.Litt., F. B. A., 
Emeritus Professor of Greck in the University o 


Oxford. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B. A. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


offered each year by the Board of Governors 
on the results of an examination in General Subjects 
or Music or Art; in addition, Bursaries are awarded 
in accordance with financial need. The examina- 
tion will take place in March. Candidates must be 
under 14 on February 23, 1939. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 
must have taken previously the March or June 
Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 
nation will be held at the College on March 31 and 
June 30. For further particulars apply the RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 


XAMINATION in March for 


Scholarships of value from {£50 to £100. 
Entries by February 20. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Preparation for School and Higher 
Certificates, Ist M. B., Inter B.Sc. and University 
Scholarships. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
N Examination will be held in 


June, 1939, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of tbe annual value of £60, and four or more 
Exhibitions of less amount. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries sbould be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are (120 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 


regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 
Head Master: H. L. Price, M.A. (Oxon) 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 


the value of £100, £75, £60, £45, and THREE 
EXHIBITIONS to the value of (30 will be vise: 
each year. Candidates will bave the veut 
of offering such subjects as Music and it 
wish to in addition to the ordinary subjects. Can 
dates must be under 14 on May 1. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the HEAD MASTER. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Ax Examination is held each June 


to elect TEN Scholarships varying in value 
from £75 to {30 a year. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
7786 to 190, —- in H.M. Army, varying in value from 

o 


Pull particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 
the first week each July for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships 
value from {60 to £30, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 14} on 5 same date 


THE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions, including a 
Music Scholarship, will be held in March, 1939. 
Candidates must be under 15 on July 31, 1939. 
For further particulars and syllabus apply, 
SECRETARY, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


EXAMINATIONS, March 14, 15, 16, 
june 13, 14, 15, 1939, for Open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, £100-£30, and for Music and Choral 
Scholarships, £50-£30. a limit for Open and 
Choral Scholars under 14 Music under 14}, on 
April 1 and July 1, 1939. 

One Scholarship of £100 for the son of a clergyman 
and one Utterton Scholarship £20, for the son of 

rents resident in Winchester, Portsmouth, Guild- 
ord Dioceses will be offered. 

Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 


Details from the HEAD MASTER'S SECRETARY. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 


Scholarship Announcement will be 
found on page 772 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT 
Founded 1520 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘THE Scholarship Examination will 


ge held on June 1 and 2, 1939; entries up 
to May 23. Age limit, 14} on June 30. Five SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS t £75, 750 2), and £40 (2), together with two 
EXHIBITIONS and two BURSARIES are offered 
annually. The Mrs. C. D. Murton Scholarship (£30) 
will also fall vacant this year. Fees {00 a year. 


For particulars apply to THE HEAD MASTER. 


CULFORD SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


N Entrance Examination will be 


held in May, 1039. The following Scholar- 
ships will be offered: one of £70, two of £60, and 
two of £30 per annum. Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on June 1, 1939. Particulars and 
entry forms from the HEAD MASTER. 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


SIX School Scholarships are open for 


competition in May. Candidates must be 

between 12 and 14 years of age on May 1. The 
Scholarships are of the value of fes per annum aa 
and are tenable for school there are 
vacancies this year for baden 'and if 9 
for boarding scholarships reach the competitive level 
for the award of school scholarships, a further £45 
per year will be remitted each scholar. 

Full and entrance forms may be 
obtained on APO to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
College, S.E. 21. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 


shi from £80 to per annum, 
will be held in une, 1988. Age t 14} years. 
Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 
members of H.M. Services.— Apply P. BOLTON, M.A., 
Head Master. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 
CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 


FARRINGTONS GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
XAMINATION for Entrance 


Scholarship per annum, Silver Jubilee 
Exhibition 25 p annum at F s 29 
to April 1, 1939. 


Full particulars from HEAD Mistress, Farringtons 
Chislehurst, Kent. : 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


S Scholarships, maximum value 


Hee . Full details from 
MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


GLENALMOND 


FENTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 19039. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on March 13, 14 and 16 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions and Sons of Clergy Bursaries. 
Age limit for Scholarships and Exhibitions : 
14 on March 1, 1939. For Bursaries: 15 on Septem- 
ber 20.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


Continued on page 773 
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“ Numéro " employed, not without skill, a metre remi- 
niscent of Anglo-Saxon poetry, alliteration and all. 
We seldom, however, admit exceptions to the rule that 
verse translations should imitate fairly closely the metre 
and verse-form of the original poem. 

“W. L. B. H.” sent in two versions but only one 
coupon, and Urbanus " served up his rough copy, so 
to speak, leaving us alternatives to choose from in several 
places ; the choice, surely, should be his, not ours. 


We have to thank '' Onyx " for a note about the Latin 
competition and agree that an api felicity of expression 
would be quite a good rendering of curtosa felicitas. 

We have also received an interesting letter from a 
South American reader, Sefior Julio Chichonís, of 
Casilla 700, Guayaquil, Ecuador, who has evolved a 
scheme for correspondence between English-speaking 
teachers and students and their opposite numbers 
in South America. We understand that he will be very 
pleased to send full details to any one who cares to write 
to him. 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from La Catedral, by 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 


Gabriel, en sus paseos por la catedral, admiraba la verja 
del altar mayor, maravillosa obra de Villalpando, con sus 
follajes de oro viejo y sus barrotes negruzcos con manchas 
de estafio. Estas manchas hacfan afirmar a los mendigos y 
guías del templo que la verja era de plata, sólo que los 
sefiores canónigos la habián pintado de negro para evitar que 
la robasen los soldados de Napoleón. Detrás de ella lucía 
el retablo del altar mayor su majestuosa fábrica de un dorado 
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suave y viejo: todo un mundo de figuras representando, 
bajo calados doseletes, las diversas escenas del drama de la 
Pasión. Entre el retablo y la verja, el oro parecía chorrear 
resbalando por las blancas paredes, marcando con líneas 
deslumbrantes las junturas de los sillares. Bajo ojivas 
dentadas, estaban los sepulcros de los reyes más antiguos 
de Castilla y el del gran cardenal Mendoza. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication 1f necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competstor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 738, must reach 
the office by the first post on January 2, 1939, addressed 
'" PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Ludgate 
Broadway, E.C. 4. 


Calendars.—Messrs. A. Brown & Sons, Ltd., have just 
issued a very attractive calendar for 1939 entitled '' The 
Winifred Holtby Calendar. On the front cover appears a 
reproduction of a woodcut by Clare Leighton, and each 
month is illustrated by appropriate quotations, compiled 
by Mary Tyreman, from Winifred Holtby's Letters to a 
Friend. The price of the calendar is 2s. 6d. net. The 
Friendship Calendar, published by the Livingstone Press at 
IS., contains illustrations depicting types and scenes from 
India, China, Africa and other places. Beneath each picture 
are printed a couple of quotations taken from the writings 
of some of the world's great thinkers. 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE 


Scholarship Examination will be held early in 

May. Six Scholarships, £60-£30 and several 

Exhibitions. Also one Music Scholarship 

awarded to a candidate of sufficient merit— 

preferably offering strings.—Entries by April I. 

Age under 15 on June |, 1939. For particulars 
apply to the Head Mistress. 


The Right Way to 
Teach the Bible 


A survey of recent books 


on the Bible 


By Rev. H. K. Luce, M.A,, 
Head Master of Durham School 


SEE THIS PAPER FOR NOVEMBER, 1937 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships, 1939 


. The following Scholarships and Exhibitions will be awarded 
in 1939: 
(1) About ten Scholarships of the value of £100, /80, {60 and 
£40 à year. 
(2) Exhibitions of £25 a year. 
(3) One Scholarship for Music of the value of /70 a year, with 
free tuition in Music. 


(4) One Arthur Percival Scholarship of the value of /50 a year. 
Preference for the sons of British Naval or Military 
Officers. 

(5) One Old Cliftonian Scholarship of the value of £35 a year 
for the son of an Old Cliftonian. 


(6) One Robert Hardwicke Percival Scholarship of the value 
of /33 a year. Preference for day-boys. 


(7) One Charles Frederick Balfour Scholarship of the value of 
£25 a year for the son of an Indian Civilian. 


(8) One Preparatory School Scholarship of the value of /25 a 
year for a member of the Preparatory School between 
the ages of 13 and 14, or a boy under 14 in the Upper 
School who was formerly a member of the Preparatory 
School. 

N.B.—Day-boys (except in the case of [6] The Robert Hard- 
wicke Percival Scholarship) will receive two-fifths of the value of 
Scholarships and Exhibitions to which they are elected, with a 
minimum of £25 a year. 

Candidates must be under 14 on June I, 1939. Boys who are 
already in the School may compete. The examination will be in 
two parts. Candidates will take the A papers at their Pre- 
paratory Schools on Monday, May 22, and Tuesday, May 23, 
and selected candidates will take the B papers at Clifton on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 6, 7 and 8. 


Particulars from the SECRETARY and BURSAR. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
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APPROACH TO LATIN 


JAMES PATERSON, M.A. 
Principal Teacher of Classics, The 
High School of Glasgow, 

and 


E. G. MACNAUGHTON, M.A. 


Principal Teacher of Classics, 
Airdrie Academy. 


A few advance opinions. 


* Magnificent achievement ; most living 
and attractive thing that has been 
done in Latin for years.“ 


Glasgow Headmaster. 


“ The feeling of tidiness and complete- 
ness survived the reading of the book 
generally, and seems to be one of its 
zood qualities.“ 


Provides a sound foundation of grammar, carefully built up, and 
presented in a workmanlike way. 


Maintains interest throughout by the liveliness and originality of the 
methods of application of formal elements. 


Translation passages give a highly interesting picture to young pupils of 
Roman life—in the home, in school and at play. In addition the out- 
standing events in Roman history down to 31 B.c. are presented in such a 
fashion that ample reading practice is given, and necessary repetition of 
important points is secured without dullness. 


Paragraphs on Word Study are useful and most interesting, and while 
not exbaustive, can be expanded to suit the time at the teacher's disposal. 
Other features, such as crossword puzzles and songs, add to the attractive- 
ness of the book. 


The book has all the requirements to stimulate and maintain the interest of 
pupils who aim only at a study of Latin for a year or two, while for the 


E dd serious student who is proceeding to the Leaving or School Certificate, a 
“General set up—printing and illux- thorough grounding of grammar in the traditional manner is provided. 
trations are excellent.” 


Scottish Classics Master. 304 pages. With maps, photographs, line and wash drawings. Price 4/- 


OLIVER & BOYD LTD, 


TWEEDDALE COURT, 
EDINBURG 


"SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


SPECIAL SERIES OF ARTICLES, JANUARY, 1934 


1933, TO MAY, 
Introductory Article, by Mr. C. W. | Chemistry, by Dr. E. J. Holmyard, 
Bailey, M.A., January, 1933. M.A., M.Sc., August, 1933. 


Modern Languages, by Mr. A. M. | Physics (including Meteorology and 


Gibson, M.A., February, 1933. Astronomy), by Mr. V. T. Saunders, 
English, by Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., M.A., September, 1933. 


March, 1933. 
Classics, by Rev. H. A. Symonds, 
M.A., April, 1933. 
History, by Mr. f. C. Happold, P. S. O.. | Rei ricus Knowledge, by Rev. H. K. 
„ Luce, M.A., November, 1933 
Geography, by Mr. L. B. Cundall, i : i 
M.Sc., F.R.G.S., June, 1933. Art 
Mathematics, by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, 
M.A., L.C.P., July, 1933. 


Selection of Books and Balance of 
Stock, by Mr. D. E. Coult, A.L.A., 
liford Public Libraries, January, 1934. 


Music, by Mr. Douglas Fox, M.A., 
B.Mus., Clifton College, February, 
Biological Science, by Mr. A. G. 1934. 


Lowndes, M.A., October, 1933. Spanish, by Mr. E. G. James, Chief 


Modern Language Master, Collegiate 
School, Liverpool, April, 1934. 


section j(including Arithmetic, 
Handicrafts, &c.), by Miss Kate L. N. 
Welch, December, 1933. 


Education, by Mr. B. A. Howard 
M.A., Head Master, Addey and 
Stanhope School, May, 1934. 


LONDON: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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“A really useful and wonderfully comprehensive littie 
dictionary.”—THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Chambers's 


SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY | 


This dictionary has been compiled in the first 
instance by teachers with a life-long experience 
of the teaching of English in schools. Their 
work has been co-ordinated and set forth in 
accordance with principles established by the 
House of Chambers during a century of dic- 
tionary making. | 


384 pages 
Is. 3d. 


20,000 Definitions 
10,000 Derivatives 
Simple Language 
The aim has been to include all words likely to Pronunciations 


be met with in the course of ordinary reading. 


The definitions have been made as simple as is Examples of Usage 


consonant with accuracy. In a great many in- 
stances usage is Indicated by illustrative 
examples ; in addition, many idiomatic phrases 
have been given. | 


Idioms 
Useful Appendices 
Most of the words have their pronunciation 


indicated by respelling in accordance with a 
simple system. 


Clear Type 
Strong Binding 
Good Paper 
Handy Size 


Press Comment 


A really useful and wonderfully compre- 
hensive little dictionary. By skilful 
omission of the unnecessary, the compilers 
have found room, not only for 20,000 
words well explained, but for illustrative 


examples and idiomatic expressions as 
well as a list of irregular verbs. Paper 
and printing are excellent.” 

—The Journal of Education. 


Seems to include everything a school 

dictionary should contain and to have 

it compressed in a pocket edition. 
—London Teacher. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., 38 SOHO SQ., W. 
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Education and Democracy 


|. The Coming Victory of Democracy 
By T. MANN. (2s. 6d. net. Secker & Warburg.) 
2. Bias and Education for Democracy 
By M. STEWART. (1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Thomas Mann, novelist and essayist, one of the foremost 
of German authors, who won the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in I929, and most of whose works have been translated into 
English, went some years ago into what he describes, 
euphemistically it is to be feared, as voluntary exile, first 
in Switzerland, and later in America. His book entitled 
The Coming Victory of Democracy is the text of a lecture, 
in slightly abbreviated form, delivered by him on his 
coast-to-coast lecture tour of the U.S.A. from February to 
May, 1938. Anda very remarkable lecture it is. Democracy 
he defines as that form of government which is inspired 
with the feeling of the dignity of man. If it be objected 
that such a definition savours of after-dinner oratory he 
replies that we cannot allow ourselves, because of scepticism 
even when well founded, to despise humanity—which is 
just what fascism does. Democracy he finds friendly to 
intellect, the arts, and the literature which he loves, whereas 
dictatorship, because of its belief in force, is obliged to be 
remote, foreign and hostile to intellectual pursuits. He sees 
the Germany of his youth '' wrapped in the funereal silence 
of dictatorship,’’ and since there all opposition is choked, 


Members of the 


l. Sir Edward Elgar 
By T. F. DUNHILL. 
2. Thomas Hardy 
By W. R. RUTLAND. 
3. J. M. Barrie 
By W. A. DARLINGTON. 
4. Jellicoe 
By Capt. E. ALTHAM. ] 
(‘Order of Merit Series.) (ss. net each. Blackie.) 

A series of biographies of members of the Order of Merit 
must certainly be adjudged a good idea. Each of the four 
volumes mentioned above has as frontispiece a portrait of 
its subject and contains other interesting—and valuable— 
illustrations. The lives are written in what may be called 
the pre-Lytton Strachey manner. 

Mr. Dunhill has written a critical study of the works of 
Sir Edward Elgar as well as a concise review of the leading 
events and achievements of his career. After an interesting 
chapter on the state of the English musical world when 
Elgar made his entrance, we have some account of his early 
life, but the heart of the book is made up of analyses of the 
composer’s works, appreciative and critical, and the 
emphasis is on the music rather than on the individual 
until the last pages where some interesting personal 
reminiscences are accorded to us. Mr. Dunhill is a great 
admirer of his subject, but he has kept his critical faculty 
so alive that he has written a biography free from excessive 
praise and deserving of study, not only by those interested 
in Elgar, but also by all students of musical form and history. 

‘Mr. Rutland’s Thomas Hardy is a sound piece of work, 


he has sought elsewhere freedom to assert that the 
“ Kultur " orations of which we know are nothing but 
low and vulgar babble." War he regards as a cowardly 
escape from the problems of peace, seeking external adven- 
ture as a means of internal oppression. To him, life would 
evidently not be worth living, did he not believe in the 
coming victory of democracy. But victory will be long 
delayed unless democracy sets its house in order. At the 
end of the book, two letters are printed, one from the Dean 
of Bonn University intimating that Mann’s name had been 
removed from its honorary doctors, the other being Mann’s 
reply, full of dignity and pathos. 

So much we have written of Mann’s lecture, because we 
think it should be widely read by persons concerned with 
education. Our faith in democracy needs intellectual 
support, and such a clarification of ideas as education 
implies. Direct help to this end is given in Mr. M. Stewart's 
admirable little book, published under the auspices of the 
Association for Education in Citizenship. No honest teacher 
in this country, he points out, can remain neutral as 
between dictatorship and democracy. For let him once say 
“ I will be impartial; I will not train the children to think 
just what I think, but rather to think and decide for 
themselves," and he commits himself to the democratic 
view. 


Order of Merit 


most painstaking in his efforts to relate the novels to the 
time at which they were written. Although he tells us 
that he has not attempted literary criticism, no one will 
be surprised that some creeps in, nor that the views expressed 
are at times unacceptable, though none are unworthy of 
discussion if space permitted. 

Mr. Darlington's book on Barrie is written from the point 
of view of the theatre, and claims to fill a gap on the Barrie 
bookshelf for this reason. As he follows chronological order, 
however, it is not until the sixth chapter that we arrive 
at Barrie's first play for the professional stage, but from 
that point Mr. Darlington's main interest is with Barrie 
the dramatist—and the interest is, as we are promised in 
the preface, that of the theatre man rather than that of 
the literary man. The author makes a boast of the fact 
that whimsical ” and “ elusive do not appear among his 
epithets descriptive of Barrie's work. Yet we feel that 
though the words may be absent, they would have been 
very useful to him; but he has “impish ” and “ magical.“ 

Captain Altham is an uncompromising supporter of his 
subject. He gives us a long chapter (about a quarter of 
the book) entitled The Genius of Jutland " in which the 
conclusion is reached that Even his (Jellicoe’s) genius 
could not have achieved greater success in the very limited 
time and light vouchsafed to him on the evening of the 
31st May." The study of the battle, with its insistence on 
the course of events as Jellicoe was able to see and follow 
them at the time, merits the most careful consideration if a 
just conception of the tactics employed is to be obtained, 
and is made more valuable by several diagrams. 
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Art and Handicraft, and Biography 


|l. Scissor Crafts: a new Approach to Pattern and 
Picture Through Paper for Children of All Ages 

2. Stencil Crafts : Scissors and Stencil Brush in a new 
Approach to Stencilled Patterns and Pictures for 
Children of all Ages 
By O. J. Tonxs. (4s. 6d. net each. Warne.) 

In Scissor Crafts and Stencil Crafts, O. J. Tonks presents 
two works which should find favour with the teacher who 
desires to be well in the forefront of modern methods in his 
approach to design and decorative work with young 
children. The works are well written and equally well 
illustrated. 


Poster Designing for Beginners 
By A. B. ALLEN. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Poster work has become such a prominent feature of 
modern life that attempts at designing posters have quite 
naturally crept into every scheme of art work in almost 
every type of school. To attempt this work without a very 
clear conception of the demands which successful poster 
designing make upon the designer, is only to court failure. 
The writer of this work meets the situation by discussing 
the question, What is a Poster? at some length and with 
convincing argument. He then proceeds to give definite 


to choose and finally technical hints. It is a useful little 


work. 


Cromwell's Understud 
John Lambert an 
tectorate 
By Dr. W. H. Dawson. (15s. Hodge.) 

It is strange that so important a man as General John 
Lambert should have had to wait two-and-a-half centuries 
for a full-length biography. The explanation probably 
lies in the fact that during the period of conflict that fol- 
lowed the death of Cromwell, Lambert was so completely 
out-manoeuvred, defeated and discredited that he passed 
not only into exile but also into oblivion. He merited a 
better fate, and Dr. Dawson has rendered a valuable service 
to the cause of British history by writing this detailed, 
scholarly and fascinating sketch of his career. It is a real 
contribution to our knowledge of the period of the Pro- 
tectorate. 


The Man Who Made the Peace : the Story of Neville 
Chamberlain 
By S. HopcsoN. (2s. 6d. net. Christophers.) 
This rapid sketch of Mr. Neville Chamberlain's career 
carries the story down to October, 1938. It ends with the 


: the Life and Times of General 
the Rise and Fall of the Pro- 


instruction on poster designing, in a very readable form; query: Is it peace? To that question it gives no 
dealing with materials and how to use them,suitablesubjects answer. 
Economics 


The Middle Way : a Study of the Problem of Economic 
and Social Progress in a Free and Democratic 
Society 
By H. MACMILLAN. (ss.net. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Harold Macmillan's latest book is an important one 
that will arouse much discussion and perhaps controversy, 
but his sincerity of purpose and wide knowledge of his 
subject are abundantly evident. In a world of extremists 
the very title of the book should commend it to all moderate 
men, though it will suit neither the socialist nor the indi- 
vidualist if they are unwilling to compromise. The latter, 
however, will have to concede more than the former. The 
author gives an impressive account of the extent to which 
our economic system is already '' planned," and explains 
convincingly that the choice to-day lies not between 
socialism and pure individualism, for the latter has ceased 
to exist, but between piecemeal planning and a deliberately 
co-ordinated system which shall combine the efficiency of 
State regulation with the freedom of individual enterprise. 
The primary object should be to establish a minimum 
standard of income, nutrition and security—"'' to put a 
bottom to consumers’ demand ’’—without destroying the 
fundamental necessity, freedom. Of the concrete proposals, 
which cannot be detailed here, the most interesting is for 
the public utility distribution of certain essential foods, 
such as milk, bread, potatoes and sugar. The book is 
marked throughout by a genuine and constructive desire 
to find a solution of the problem of poverty while retaining 
true democratic freedom— medio tutissimus ibis—and 
should undoubtedly be studied by all who are concerned 
with this problem. A word of praise should also be given to 
the publishers for issuing it at such a remarkably low price, 
for it is a book of nearly four hundred pages. 


Elementary Economics. 
By G. B. JATHAR and Prof. S. G. BERI. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Indian university students for whom this book is 
written are most fortunate, for the authors have produced 
an extremely competent and useful first-year text-book. 
Although its Indian viewpoint makes it unsuitable for use 
by English pupils, their teachers would find it well worth 
studying and using as a basis for teaching. 


(3s. net. 


Modern Economic Organisation and Problems : a Study 
of Economic Method and of Contemporary 
Economic Structure and Problems 
By Dr. E. W. SHANAHAN. (4s. Longmans.) 

This is an enlargement of the second part of The Indus- 
trial Revolution and the Economic World of To-day, noticed 
here in November, 1932. Six of the original chapters 
remain unaltered, the last one— Current Economic and 
Social Questions—has been expanded into two, and four 
chapters have been added, dealing with the scope, aims 
and methods of economics, with population, and with the 
gold standard. 


Outlines of Economics 
By Prof. R. T. ELY and Prof. R. H. Hess. 
edition. (Social Science Text-Books.) 
New York: Macmillan.) 

It is impossible here to do more than call attention to 
this new, and rewritten, edition of a standard American 
text-book, for despite its name it runs to over 1,000 pages. 
Although large parts of it are of purely American interest, 
English readers will find very useful the more general 
chapters, and particularly the last two, on the reconstruction 
of the social order and the development of economic thought. 


Sixth 
(rss. net. 
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Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education 
By Dr. E. V. Horts. (17s. 6d. net. New York: 
Columbia University Press; London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

This is the first comprehensive study of the aid given to 
higher education by American philanthropic foundations. 
Of these, the best known in this country are those asso- 
ciated with the names of Rockefeller and Carnegie. Al- 
though there are many others, these two philanthropies 
contributed in 1934 over 75 per cent of the foundation 
grants to higher education. In Part I of his book, Dr. Hollis 
considers the origin, development, policies and organization 
of foundations as social institutions ; on this basis he 
proceeds in Part II to the many-sided activities of the 
foundations and their influence on educational development. 
These activities include the dissemination of information, 
scholarships, fellowships and student loans, as well as aid 
to various branches of professional and non-professional 
education. For research, studies and support of professional 
organizations, the profession of teaching is greatly indebted 
to the foundations. 


The Educational and Cultural System of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic 
By Dr. R. SrRÁNskY. (Prague: Vladimir Zikes.) 
Dr. Stránsky's book, written before the cession of terri- 
tories to Germany, Poland and Hungary, presents in detail 
the great progress in the provision of education made 
since the War by the Czechoslovak Republic. Due regard 
is paid to historical development, to the system of culture 
with its roots in the past, to the territories and linguistic 
diversities of the population, to religious differences. The 
national policy in education was to raise the standard in 
backward areas, to maintain and improve it in the more 
advanced areas, to respect the language and culture of 
minorities by its concessions, and to preserve by a spirit of 
toleration the unity of the State. How much was achieved 
is impressed on the mind of the reader, not by controversial 
argument, but by facts and figures which speak for them- 
selves. Czechoslovakia had a system of education of 
which any country might be proud. It is too soon to 
estimate the effects of recent events on this system as a 
whole, but some light is thrown on this by the statistical 
tables given by Dr. Stránský. The interest of his book is 
increased by the numerous photographs reproduced at the 
end. | 


|. Vile Conférence Internationale de l'instruction 
Publique, Genève, 1938: L'Enseignement des 
Langues Anciennes. 

2. Annuaire International de l'Éducation et de l'En- 

. *Seignement, 1938 T2 the 
(Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, 
Nos. 60 and 62.) (No. 60, 5 francs suisses. No. 62, 
12 francs suisses. Geneva: Bureau International 
d'Éducation.) 

(1) In view of the controversies about the place of Latin 
and Greek in public systems of education, this volume, 
which contains data about the position, aims, programmes 
and methods of classical instruction in forty-five countries, 
should be of great interest. On the whole, it would appear 
that Latin at least has a security of tenure which is not 
likely to be disturbed for many years to come. (2) The 
Annuaire International de l'Éducation has now established 


itself as an authoritative source of information about 
innovations made in education at home and abroad. The 
present volume covers the school year 1936-7. In a study 
of the official returns made by sixty countries, M. Rossello 
directs attention to the absence for the first time for several 
years of new financial restrictions, to the increasing wave 
of reform, to measures of co-ordination in administration 
and teaching, to the continued spread of active methods 
in primary education, to preoccupation with the question 
of the training of teachers, and to an intensified interest in 
physical education and health, due in part to anxieties 
about national defence. 


I. Mill Hill 

By N. G. BReEtT-JAMEs. 
2. Westminster 

By J. D. CARLETON. 

net. each.  Blackie.) 

These are two volumes of Messrs. Blackie's series on the 

public schools of this country. Mill Hill, though it cannot 
compare in point of antiquity with other foundations, 
having only 130 years to its credit, has distinctive character- 
istics which make its story interesting to others besides 
Millhillians themselves. This is not an official history, but 
an attempt to describe those features which constitute 
Mill Hill's claims to individuality as a school. Westminster 
is, of course, a very different case, for we get our first 
glimpse of it as a school in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Naturally, its history has been fully written, and 
Mr. Carleton only claims to have provided a sketch, which, 
however, proves useful and interesting. Both books are 
very well illustrated. 


(English Public Schools.) (ss. 


|. Play in the Infants’ School : an Account of an Educa- 
tional Experiment at the Raleigh Infants' School, 
Stepney, London, E. I, January, 1933-April, 1936 
By E. R. Boyce. (Contributions to Modern Educa- 
tion.) (ss. net. Methuen.) 

2. The Pathway Plan : Individual Methods in the Infant 
Room ! 
By ISABELLA M. RUXTON. (4s. 6d. net. University of 
London Press.) 

These two books illustrate excellently the two different 
trends which are at present to be seen in English infant 
schools: (1) the emphasis on the equipment of the child 
for the Junior School; (2) the emphasis on child nature. 
The latter is Miss Boyce's concern, as readers of her previous 
work A Store Project, will expect. In her present book she 
criticizes her earlier experiments as being too highly organ- 
ized and also disturbed by over-anxiety about results. 
When she was in charge of the Raleigh Infants' School she 
gave far more freedom, allowing the children long periods 
each day for undirected play with constructive material 
and toys. The methods used and the results obtained are 
described in detail in her book. Miss Ruxton's aim is more 
conservative, namely, the equipment of each child with a 
definite minimum of the three R's; and realizing as she 
does the individual differences in children's ability, she has 
mapped out a pathway to the goal which each child 
should tread at his own pace. Her methods owe much to 
Dr. Montessori, and have been tried out in several schools 
in Edinburgh. Enough detail is given for any teacher to 
follow the Pathway ” or adapt it to differing conditions. 
Both these books contain much to stimulate further 
experiment. 
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After the Victorians 
By Amy Cruse. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book is a sequel to the same writer’s The Victorians 
and their Books, published three years ago, and favourably 
noticed in our columns at the time. In After the Victorians 
the author carries on her story from 1887 to the outbreak 
of the Great War. It should be remembered that her 
aim is not to write a history of English literature, but rather 
a history of English readers—of what people actually did 
read, whether good, bad or indifferent. One noteworthy 
difference between this volume and the preyious one, is that 
we here reach the time when the spread of popular education 
enabled nearly everybody to read, with important con- 
sequences to daily journalism and to the spread of the cheap 
series. The author’s main object is preserved in the new 
book, with the result that writers of the calibre of Marie 
Corelli, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Sarah Grand have con- 
siderable space devoted to them. Some of her pages evoke 
melancholy reflections. What a stir was made about 
Robert Elsmere, but who now troubles to read it ? Was not 
Stephen Phillips compared with Sophocles and Shakespeare, 
and hailed as being in the true tradition of the immortals ? 
Where is his halo now? On the other hand, there is no 
mistaking the position of the true immortals. The author 
quotes John Bailey’s reply to the young critics who say 
Browning is dead. '' They'll be dead first, he said, if 
ever they come alive." In writing After the Victorians, as 
in writing The Victorians and their Books, the author has 
struck out a line of her own, and has accomplished her 
task exceedingly well. 


Let's Talk English : 
Use of Foreigners 
By CoNsTANCE RiPMAN. With Phonetic Transcription 
by W. RIPMAN. (2s. Dent.) 

Here is a day in the life of an English family—their doings 
and conversation among themselves and their friends, from 
breakfast time to the end of the day. Foreign students will 
find this very useful. 


Scrap : The Terrier Dog 
By J. I. LLovp. (5s. net. Murray.) 

Scrap had to make good his footing in the poacher's 
household with Samson, the lurcher, but, though only eight 
weeks old, he stood up to the bigger dog and they became 
friends at once. Here he had a happy home till one night 
he ran away and then his adventures began. He changes 
owners frequently, travels with a circus, has a savage fight 
with a big dog, and an encounter with an infuriated bull, 
getting back finally to his old home. There is character in 
the figures, human and animal, in the illustrations. Itisa 
minor blemish in a capital story, filled with touches of sly 
humour, that the punctuation is not everywhere above 
reproach. 


King of the Tinkers 
By PATRICIA LvNcH. (6s. net. Dent.) 

Here is that rarity—a truly satisfying modern fairy-tale, 
the magic every whit as credible as the common happenings 
of daily life. Beautifully written and beautifully illus- 
trated, it is a book to be commended without reservation, 
full of swift movement—the helter-skelter race of the tinkers 
to the Secret Valley ; the resistance and the kicking as they 
are forcibly blown out of it by the breath of the determined 
Old Men; 
fair with Miheal, the Old Woman, Nora and the Changeling 


Everyday Conversations for the 


the jostling, bustling crowds on their way to the 


Baby in the push-cart Nora had made for it. Me follow 


with them breathless and convinced. : 


Monkey Village : Stories of India for 7-9-Year-Olds 
By MARGARET MONAHAN and MARY ENTWISTLE. 
(Children Overseas No. 2.) (1s. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 

Sally, daughter of an English missionary, the only white 
child in the village, went to school] with the native children 
and shared in all their play. She and her little friends go to 
the bazaar and bargain for a sari for one of them; they 
all make clay lamps for the Festival of Lights; and they 
visit a fair in a bullock-bandy. 


Raise the Drawbridge : 
Castles 
By BERYL M. Jones. 
and Echo.) 

The most original story is that of Dynevor, where, by 
means of a clever ruse, a priest managed, without bloodshed, 
to save the castle for his imprisoned lord from the Breton 
knight on whom the King of England had unlawfully 
bestowed it. It was a happy afterthought to add to each 
chapter small sketches of the costumes worn at the period. 


Stories and Legends of Welsh 


(2s. 6d. Cardiff: Western Mail 


Peter Simple 
By Capt. Marryat. (Herbert Strang’s Library.) 
(Cloth Boards, 1s. 3d. Limp Cloth, rs. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 
This cheap reprint of the famous old yarn, though con- 
siderably abridged, reads as smoothly as the original. 


Adventurers All 
Edited by Dr. A. G. HuGHEs and E. W. PARKER. 
(Heritage of Books, Second Series, Book 1.) (2s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Performance exceeds promise in this case, for, though the 
exterior is dull, if serviceable, inside is a choice selection of 
readings from very varied sources, including authors as 
recent as Kenneth Grahame, David Garnett and J. W. N. 
Sullivan. 


|. Paradise Lost, Books | and 2, and Lycidas 
By JOHN MILTON. 

2. Leaders and Pages 
Edited by A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. 
(Heritage of Literature Series.) (2s. 3d. each. 
mans.) 

Two interesting and valuable additions to an excellent 
series. The introduction and notes to the Milton are good. 
Leaders and Pages—composed of newspaper articles—is 
de in its range of subjects and of writers. 


. Junior English Extracts and Exercises : for Com- 
parative Study and Training in Composition 
By F. H. PRITCHARD. New Edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

2. A Middle School English Course 
By Dr. F. T. Woop. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

3. The Craft of Composition 
By J. L. HARDIE. Book 2: The Forms of Composition ; 
Narrative and Description. (2s. Harrap.) 

4. Meaning and Style: a Selection of Extracts from 
Writers of the Fourteenth Century to the Present 
Day, for the Study of English Prose in Upper Forms 
By A. F. Scott. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Pritchard’s Extracts and Exercises is suitable for third 
forms. Each extract forms the basis of a week’s work in 

English, the exercises including Use of Words, Construction 
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of Sentences and Paragraphs, Spelling and Punctuation, 
Choice of Words and Composition. With Dr. Wood we 
reach the fourth form and are provided with exercises in 
grammar, vocabulary and style. The Craft of Composition 
teaches by analysis of the structure of examples ; a carefully 
constructed book which a number of middle school teachers 
would find useful. Mr. Scott's Meaning and Style is for 
older pupils. Afteran interesting sketch of the development 
of English prose, he gives a series of extracts, each followed 
by questions on meaning and style, the answers to be dis- 
covered by the joint effort of teacher and class. A good book 
and of a kind which might well be more used in modern sixths. 
|. The Silver Torch Series 


No. 7: Nursery Rhyme Stories. By Lavinia DER- 


WENT. No. 8: Uncle Tom's Cabin. By HARRIET 
B. Stowe. Retold by H. BELLISs. No. 9: Animal 
Stories. By T. H. GILLESPIE. No. 10: Twelve 


Plays for Juniors. By EpiTH E. MILLARD. No. 11: 
Modern Tales for Juniors. Selected by Lavinia 
DERWENT. No. 12: John Trusty. By S. G. H. 
BEAMAN. (Iod. each. Collins.) 

2. 9 The Very Little Dragon and Other Stories 
(b The Witch's Broom and other Stories 


By MARGARET BAKER. (Herbert Strang's Readers.) 


(Cloth boards, is. 2d. Limp cloth, 18s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

3. Lector Readings 
Series 3. Edited by E. Lucia TURNBULL. (Is. 6d. 
Nelson.) 
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4. Kingsway Readers 
Introductory Books 1 and 2 for Infants. (42d. each.) 
Books 1 and 2 for Infants. Supplementary Books 1 
and 2 for Infants. (7d. each.) Revised edition. 
(Evans.) 

(1) Among these remarkably cheap little cloth-bound 
volumes, each of nearly one hundred pages, and three with 
illustrations, John Trusty is the most amusing; Animal 
Stories, by the Director of the Scottish Zoological Park, the 
most instructive. Molly Brett's little pictures add spice to 
Nursery Rhyme Stories. (2) Each contains eight or nine 
illustrated fairy tales, told in lively and witty fashion, 
culminating in the most whimsical, ‘‘ The Why of the 
Weather.’’ (3) These myths and legends are arranged for 
dramatic reading in class, the Lector furnishing the neces- 
sary links and explanations. (4) This is a revised edition 
with new illustrations. 


Self-Help Exercises for Practice in English 
By F. G. FRENCH. Books 1 to 3. (8d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The writer, who claims that he has had more than his 
fair share of the depressing, though necessary toil of 
correcting English exercises, mostly in bi-lingual schools, 
has laid other teachers under an obligation by the compiling 
of these graded, tested and very easily marked exercises, 
under the headings: Spelling, Meanings of Words, Uses 
of Words, Word-building, Sentence-building, Model 
Sentences. 


Poetry and Drama 


School Drama : its Practice and Theory 
Edited by G. Boas and H. HAYDEN. 
Methuen.) 

All those who believe in the educational value of the 
drama will enjoy this book. It is full of suggestions of what 
might be done—given conditions more favourable than 
exist in most schools to-day. There are fourteen chapters, 
contributed by thirteen different writers, each of whom 
writes with experience and authority on some particular 
aspect of this work. The first four chapters deal with 
class-room work, particularly with quite young children. 
The remaining ten chapters form a section under the title 
Staging the School Play." They give valuable practical 
advice on such topics as Production and Rehearsals, The 
School Stage, Settings and Stage Effects, Lighting, Costume 
and Make-up, The Elements of Speech, Music in the School 
Play. It is certainly a book that should be in the hands of 
all who are interested in the production of school plays. 


An English Play-Book for Young Actors 
By T. Horrawp, with a Contribution by M. SKINNER. 
(Bell’s English Language and Literature Series.) 
(2s. Bell.) 

A collection of five short plays eminently suitable for 
class-room use. Settings such as The Third Crusade, The 
Peasants’ Revolt, Justice in the days of Edward III, give 
the plays an historical interest. The rapid action, sense of 
humour, lively dialogue and the large casts provide young 
actors—particularly boys—with some very good material. 


Exits and Entrances : Plays for Reading and Acting 
By W. B. WHITE. Second Series. (2s. University of 
London Press.) 

Of these five well-contrived plays, three are taken from 

Lorna Doone, The Tale of Two Cities and Quentin Durward 


(7s. 6d. net. 


respectively ; one is a sketch of the Brontés at home; and 
one is concerned with '' Bonnie Prince Charlie." It is 
regrettable that the nickname, Le Balafré on p. 91, is 
thereafter consistently misprinted. 


An Introduction to Drama 
By G. J.N. WHITFIELD. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
This is a first class book. It consists of short chapters 
on drama of different kinds, each followed by illustrations 
and by a list of points for discussion. The illustrations are 
longer than the chapters which aim at showing the relation 
between the theatre and the life of the time. No short 
book (and very few long ones) better show the importance 
of drama, or give more aid in its intelligent study. Starting 
with Sophocles, we finish with Shaw and have not disdained 
to sample The Murder in the Red Barn on our journey, 
because it represented something new in the theatre. 


Poetry and the Ordinary Reader 
By M. R. RipLEV. New Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This book gives in a revised form the subject-matter of 
a series of broadcast talks. The sections on Similes and 
on the Study of Contemporary Poetry have been expanded. 
Those who do not appreciate poetry and would like to do 
so, and those who do appreciate it and would like to 
appreciate it more would gain by reading this book. 


Science Masters’ Association. — The  Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Science Masters’ Association will be 
held at Cambridge from January 3 to 6. On the first day, 
the President, Prof. James Gray, will give his address on 
“ The Role of Science in Education, and on the last day 
there will be a discussion on '' Films in the Science Class- 
room," opened by Mr. H. E. Dance. Seven lectures on 
scientific subjects will be delivered and there is an attractive 
series of visits. 
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Geography 


Physical Geography for Indian Students: being a Principles of General Geography 


completely revised and enlarged edition of 
Simmons' and Stenhouse's Class-Book of Physical 
Geography 

By Dr. C. S. Fox. (7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

In the new syllabus for the First Year Arts Examination 
of Bombay University it was suggested that the standard 
and manner of treatment of physical geography should be 
as in the Class Book of Physical Geography of Simmons and 
Stenhouse. This book has been adapted to the requirements 
of Indian schools and colleges, and it would be difficult to 
overpraise the manner in which Dr. Cyril Fox has carried 
out the work of revision. The Directors of the Government 
Survey, the Geological Survey and the Zoological Survey of 
India have given valuable assistance in the production of 
what must be regarded as a standard work on the physical 
geography of India. Nevertheless the excellent qualities of 
the original volume have been retained, and the book is 
quite suitable for sixth form work in this country, especially 
in classes which are making a detailed study of Monsoon Asia. 


A Modern Geography 
By Dr. S. E. THomMas. Vol. 2: Economic and Regional 
Geography. Third Edition. (9s. 6d. net. St. Albans: 
The Donnington Press; London: Gregg Publishing 
Co.) 

That this is the third enlarged and revised edition of a 
book first published in 1932 is evidence of its popularity. 
Although designed to meet the needs of students preparing 
for professional examinations it contains much that may be 
used by students preparing for School Certificate and Civil 
Service examinations. The statistics have been revised to 
1936. 

A Preparatory School Map Work-Book : The British 
Empire 
By J. M. Feist. (1s. 6d. Murray.) 

These map exercises are intended as a revision course for 
the last year of preparatory schools and have been designed 
to cover the requirements of the common entrance 
scholarships to public schools and the naval examinations. 
They cover the essentials of empire geography in a series 
of well-chosen questions and contain useful problems of 
elementary map-reading. The book is also suitable for 
revision work in the final year of central schools. 


Fundamental Mapwork : The World and the Americas 
By J. W. Crump. (10d. Philip.) 
This contains a graded series of outline maps with 
exercises of the standard of junior local examinations. 


The Holy Land 
By E. M. SANDERS. Book 2: Background and 
Customs. (Cloth boards, 2s. 9d.; Manilla, 2s. 3d. 
Philip.) 

Dr. Sanders's second book on the Holy Land maintains 
the standard of excellence set by the first. It may be 
commended for the use of all who are concerned with Bible 
teaching whether adults or juveniles. 


The Mediterranean Lands: an Introductory Study in 
Human and Historical Geography 
By Dr. M. I. NEWwBIGIN. New edition. 
Christophers.) 

In fourteen years this classical description of the elemen- 
tary geography of the Mediterranean region has been 
reprinted five times. Pictures have been added but few 
alterations have had to be made in the text. 


(ss. 6d. 


By Prof. D. B. H. L. KAjr. (3.8 rupees. Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras : Oxford University Press.) 
Although written mainly for the use of Indian students 
this is an extremely useful book for the English reader, for 
in addition to a description of physical geography and the 
major climatic regions it includes a carefully worded survey 
fo cultural geography, and deals with modern problems of 
sociological and international importance. 


A General Geography for Schools 
By W. S. Baro. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

In this book the subject-matter is arranged in a logical 
sequence, beginning with the earth as a planet, followed by 
physical geography, major climatic regions, commodities, 
tides, fisheries, sea routes and human settlements. The 
book contains many interesting diagrams, maps and 
pictures. Revision questions given at the end of each 
chapter make this book suitable for use in commercial and 
technical institutes. 


World Geography 
By E. O. RoBINSON. (5s. Macmillan.) 

This book contains the essentials of secondary school 
geography up to the stage of the School Certificate examina- 
tion. Throughout, essential facts are stated in a way wbich 
simplifes the process of preparing for examinations. 
Nevertheless, other matters, not essential to examination 
work but necessary to the development of balanced views, 
are not ignored and a bibliography is included for the 
guidance of more advanced students. The maps and 
diagrams throughout are excellent. 


I. From Footpath to Bullock Track: Exploration and 
Settlement in Early Australia 
By KATHLEEN MONYPENNY. 

2. Traders and Trappers : the Story of Canada 
By M. C. Borer. 
(Colonial Adventure and Achievement.) (18. Iod. each. 
Pitman.) 

These stories describe the struggles of the early colonists 
in Australia and Canada. The language used is simple and 
the details given make it easy for the reader to understand 
the dangers and difficulties of pioneer settlement. In each 
case the early history of European development is discussed 
and photographs and sketches are used as illustrations. 
Both books are suitable for inclusion in school libraries. 
(1) describes the discovery and founding of Port Phillip and 
the early inland migrations of the convicts, soldiers and 
farmers who founded New South Wales and Victoria. The 
story of John MacArthur's efforts to improve the quality 
of Australian wool and the description of the every day life 
of a Victorian community a hundred years ago contain 
useful material. (2) The story of Canada begins with a 
general description of the outstanding features of its 
geography and early inhabitants. The history of early 
French colonization is given in outline and there are full 
descriptions of the struggles with the Indians and the British 
during the eighteenth century. 


Man the World Over 
By C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL. Book 2. (3s. 
Oxford: Blackwell.) 

This beautifully illustrated book completes the prelim- 
inary survey of the world, and fully maintains the high 
standard of the first volume. The maps, though simple, are 
unusually effective. 
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History 


This Modern Age : an Introduction to the Understand- 
ing of our Own Times 
By F.C. Happotp. (4s. Christophers.) 

About twoyears ago we directed attention to Mr. Happold’s 
Citizens 1n the Making, a book which we described as a most 
stimulating and helpful discussion of secondary education. 
In taking up this new book we, therefore, entertained high 
expectations, and we are not disappointed. He has set 
himself the difficult task of enabling his readers to under- 
stand better what is happening in our time, and of providing 
that basic knowledge of recent events, and of their historical 
origins, which is necessary for such understanding. He 
writes for the ordinary intelligent citizen, and also for 
those citizens in the making," the boys and girls in the 
schools of Great Britain. We repeat, because the point is of 
fundamental importance for the appreciation of his book, 
that his aim from first to last is to help his readers to 
understand. Take, for example, the burning question of that 
philosophy of the State which is held in totalitarian coun- 
tries at the present time. In his effort to explain, and to 
explain sympathetically, why that kind of doctrine prevails 
in certain countries, he takes the risk of seeming not to 
place sufficient emphasis upon those elements which may 
be entirely alien to our own habits of thought. He does so 
in the belief that in the interests of international harmony, 
understanding is more desirable than criticism." In other 
words, Mr. Happold realizes that somehow we have got to 
try to live with people with whom we utterly disagree, and 
he never forgets that he writes as an educator. The book 
covers a wide field, social, economic, political and scientific, 
from which field we have selected only one example by way 
of illustration. We hope that the book will be widely read, 
and in particular that it will reach the older bovs and girls 
still at school. 


The Unitarian Contribution to Social Progress in 
England 
By R. V. Hott. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The learned tutor and librarian of Manchester College, 
Oxford, has produced a volume of remarkable interest. Ihe 
Unitarian community in England has always been small. 
It has consisted and still consists of a select company of 
intellectual wayfarers pausing for a brief period of repose 
at the half-way house between Orthodoxy and Agnosticism. 
It has at all times included men of fine character and high 
attainments who have rendered signal service to the causes 
of mental and spiritual freedom. Mr. Holt here provides 
an admirable summary of their achievements. 


Foreign Affairs, 1919-1937 
By E. L. Hastucx. (8s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Mr. Hasluck has produced a useful and well-informed book 
of reference. It is, however, arranged on a defective plan, 
for it discusses each State (Britain excepted) separately. 
Hence it conveys no conception of the general movement 
of events in the world during the critical eighteen years 
that it covers. It is not a book to be read, but an encyclo- 
paedia to be consulted. As such, it is distinctly serviceable. 


Japan : the Hungry Guest 
By Prof. G. C. ALLEN. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This is an exceedingly well-balanced and authoritative 
book upon Japan. Prof. Allen taught for three years in a 
japanese College and he has recently visited Japan once 
more. He is torn between a love of the country and 


affection for its fascinating people, and stern disapproval 
of the aggressive policy of the military clique at present in 
power—although even of their deplorable adventures he 
tries to give a rational explanation. The book is extremely 
timely, for it deals with movements and events that cannot 
fail permanently to affect Britain's position in the Far 
East. 


The Homeland Histories 
By W. J. CraxroN. Book 1: Our Homeland in the 
Dark Ages. (1s. 9d.) Book 2: Saxon and Norman 
Days. (2s) Book 3: The Middle Ages. (2s. 3d.) 
Book 4: Tudor and Stuart Periods. (2s. 6d.) Book 5: 
The Agrarian Revolution. (2s. 9d. Book 6: The 
Age of Science. (3s. (Gardner, Darton.) 

A series of histories specially intended for rural schools, 
hence unusually full of information respecting village life 
through the ages and agricultural topics. 


The English Revolution, 1688-1689 
By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. (5s.net. Butterworth.) 

No one since Macaulay can write with more authority 
upon the Glorious Revolution of 1688-9 than Prof. 
G. M. Trevelyan. Moreover, no one has more fully in- 
herited than he Macaulay’s gift of vivid style. No better 
volume than this could have been found to inaugurate the 
new Library Edition of the excellent Home University 
Series. 


The Economy of Britain : a History 
By H. M. CRooME and R. HAMMOND. 
phers.) 

A useful introduction to economic history for schools. 
Stress is laid upon modern times, more than half the volume 
being directed to the period of the Industrial Revolution 
and after. For this modern section Mrs. Croome is respons- 
ible, Mr. Hammond treating the earlier periods. 


Haste, Post, Haste : Postmen and Post-roads through 
the Ages 
By G. WALKER. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

An interesting and splendidly-illustrated sketch of 
arrangements for the transmission of letters from ancient 
Babylonian times to the present day. Chief stress, of 
course, is laid upon the development of the British postal 
system. 


English Radicalism, 1853-1886 
By Dr. S. MaccoBv. (168. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This erudite and illuminating volume is a worthy sequel 
to Dr. Maccoby’s studies of English Radicalism during the 
twenty years, 1832-52. It carries the story forward to the 
date when Radicalism was wrecked on the rock of Home 
Rule. The value of the book consists largely in the light 
that it throws upon the forces that were at work behind the 
parliamentary facade of politics. 


Finland 
By J. H. Jackson. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

In Finland Mr. Hampden Jackson has found an almost 
unexplored field for his diligent pen. Although its history 
is generally regarded as a mere appendix to the histories of 
Sweden and Russia, it is well worth studying on its own 
account, and all the more so because Englishmen and 
Scotsmen have had not a little to do with the development 
of the country and its institutions. Mr. Jackson’s very 
competent volume fills an obvious gap in English historical 
literature. 


(6s. Christo- 
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Modern Languages 


Gasc's Concise Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages 
New edition, with an enlarged Supplement and 
revised Introduction, by J. Marks. (6s. Bell.) 

First published in 1901, this dictionary has gone through 
eight editions and many reprintings and may, therefore, 
be assumed to have established its merit. The present 
edition contains an enlarged supplement of about 10,000 
entries of variants, new words and phrases. To facilitate 
reference, word lists of the entries in the supplement are 
given at the foot of corresponding pages in the main text. 
In this new edition also the lists of French irregular verbs 
and verb-constructions have been made more compre- 
hensive, and a list of adjective-constructions has been 
included. 


A Second Book of French Dialogues 
By Dr. E. M. BuckKkLE. (rs. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

These conversation lessons are evidently composed by an 
experienced teacher. They would suit a third year form, 
and be a great help to teachers who find it difficult to invent 
conversational material on the spur of the moment. They 
are carefully graded and each of the eighteen conversations 
is followed by exercises which will fix vocabulary and 
grammar in the pupils' minds, and form an introduction to 
the bugbear of free composition. It is pleasant to note that 
Dr. Buckle is an advocate of the individual notebook. 

Le parler de France : a French Course in Three Parts 
By H. E. Farla. Part 2. (2s. 3d. Oxford: 
Blackwell.) 

A second year course with plenty of material for reading, 
conversation and composition. The illustrations about 
which compositions have to be written will be useful for the 
future army candidate. 

En Avant ! 

By M. A. LEBONNOIS. 
Arnold.) 

Another second year course with good illustrations and a 
vocabulary based on Lee and Corbett's list. Whether the 
most used words are the most important has often been 
challenged by teachers. This book includes revision lessons 
and a summary of grammar and is evidently the work of a 
practical teacher. 

French Vocabulary and Syntax : a Manual of Exercises in 
French for the Use of Fourth—and Fifth—Year 
Students 
By G. H. RochAr. (2s. Macmillan.) 

A useful revision book for fairly advanced scholars. It 
will help them with synonyms and tricky points of grammar 
especially where the usage of the two languages differs. 
Les Vacances de Ginette 

By Dr. G. MonissET. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

A pleasing reader for a second year form in girls’ schools. 
Each of the sections of reading is followed by vocabulary, 
questions, exercises and explanations, all in French. 
Horace 

By P. CORNEILLE. Edited by W. G. Moore. 
Oxford: Blackwell.) 


Book 2: Second Year. (3s. 


(2s. 6d. 


Tartuffe . 
By MolIkRE. Edited by Prof. N. J. ABERCROMBIE. 
(is. Blackie.) 


These editions of well-known plays by distinguished 
scholars have excellent introductions and would serve a 
higher form to gain an insight into classical French drama. 


Heute Abend: an Elementary German Course for 
Older Students ! 
By Macpa KELBER. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

The essentials of grammar and the essentials of conversa- 
tional vocabulary are combined in this well- produced 
manual. The reading matter begins on the first page and 
the grammar should be learnt by frequent repetition, everv 
fifth chapter is devoted to revision. Songs and rhvmed 
sentences to assist the memory are frequent. The older 
student will appreciate this humorous approach to learning. 


Le Francais par la Lecture : Premier Livre de Lecture 
à l'Usage des Cours d'Adultes 
By MARIE Lips. (1s. gd. Arnold.) 

A useful book for students beginning French at a later 
age. The subject-matter is not childish and throws light 
on French life and habits. Each section is followed by 
questions, vocabulary and subjects for short essays. 


J. Les Laval dans les Alpes 

By A. LARIVE. 
2. L'Oncle Maurice 

By H. FIENNES. 
J. Le Jeune Pierre 

By P. GERMAIN. 
4. Le Manoir de Kermarec 

By A. ROBERT. 

(Supplementary French Readers.) (6d. each. Nelson.) 

We have noticed this series already. All the readers are 

well produced in clear type with illustrations and vocabu- 
laries, at a very moderate price. The present group would 
suit a third or fourth-year form. 


Le Trésor des de Bracieux : la cinquiéme des Aventures 
de M. Hippolyte Poret 
By H. N. ADAIR and A. DECREVE. (Basic French 
Texts. (Cloth, 1s. Paper, rod. Christophers.) 

By basic the authors mean the power of keeping in a 
fluid state the essential knowledge acquired in the first 
and second years. All teachers realize how soon this is 
forgotten, and these readers are compiled to give reading 
material that will diminish this loss. This is the fifth of a 
series primarily meant for third-year pupils, but which 
could also be used as rapid readers for older forms. Much 
of the matter is in dialogue which will be an aid to con- 
versation. They seem to supply a long-felt want. 


Set of 14 Colson Bilder 
(2s. Harrap.) 

Les Tableaux Colson : Lectures et Vocabulaires 
By N. H. GARRETT. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This book is intended to improve a student’s vocabulary. 
On one page is a picture and the words that describe it. On 
the opposite page is a description of the picture in French. 
All examiners know that deficiencies of vocabulary and 
elementary grammar account for most of the failures at the 
School Certificate. A picture is always a help in remem- 
bering a word. The pictures can also be obtained in post 
card form with the vocabulary on the back. 


Alwin Klein seift alle ein 
By O. B. WENDLER. 
by GRETCHEN MULLER and E. Emson. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

A useful reader for third-year pupils. The text lends 
itself to dramatization and is accompanied by illustrations, 
questionnaires in German, retranslation passages and a verv 
full vocabulary. 


Adapted and Edited for Schools 
(Limp, 2s. 3d. 
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ART AND HANDICRAFT 


A Key to Modern Painting 
By C. MARRIOTT. (5s. net. 
A Chart of the Arts, 1921-1938 
Compiled by H. BEDForD. (Rolled, 5s. net. Mounted 
and Folded, ros. 6d. net. Kegan Paul. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Birdie Bowers of the Antarctic 


Blackie.) 


By G. SEAVER. (IOS. 6d. net. Murray.) 
J. J. M. Barrie 

By W. A. DARLINGTON. 
2. Jellicoe 

By Capt. E. ALTHAM. 
J. Lord Kelvin 


By A. RUSSELL. 
(Order of Merit Series.) (5s. net each. Blackie.) 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick : a Memoir by her Niece 
By ETHEL SIDGWICK. (12s. 6d. net. 
Jackson.) 
The Man who made the Peace : the Story of Neville Chamberlain 
By S. HopcsowN. (2s. 6d. net. Christophers.) 


CLASSICS 


Sidgwick & 


Horace 
By P. ConNEILLE. Edited by W. G. Moore. 
Oxford: Blackwell.) 
Roma : a Reader for the Second Stage of Latin 
By C. E. RoBiNsoN and P. G. HUNTER. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
Latin for School Certificate 
By R. E. Burnsand A. E. Burns. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
The Approach to Latin 
By J. PATERSON and E. G. MACNAUGHTON. 
Year. (4s. Oliver & Boyd.) 


ECONOMICS 
An Outline of the Science of Political Economy 
By N. W. SENIOR. With Appendices. 


(2s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d. 


First 


(Library of 


Economics. New Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 
Bio-Economics 
By J. VAHUDA. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Capital, Confidence and the Community 
By Sir HAROLD BELLMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
Heffer.) 
EDUCATION 


Creative Teaching : Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
By Dr. F. T. Struck. (17s. 6d. net. New York: 
Wiley; London: Chapman & Hall.) 

An Approach to a Philosophy of Education 
By Dr. T. H. Eaton. (Books on Education.) (12s. 6d. 
net. New York: Wiley ; London: Chapman & Hall.) 

School Transportation 
By Prof. A. C. LAMBERT. (14S. net. 
sity: Stanford University Press; 
University Press.) 

Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education 
Edited by Prof. E. A. LEE. Second Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Degrees by Degrees: the Story of the Admission of Oxford 
Women Students to Membership of the University 
By ANNIE M. A. H. Roc ERS. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

J. The Relative Merits of Three Methods of Subtraction: an 
Experimental Comparison of the Decomposition Method of 
Subtraction with the Equal Additions Method and the Austrian 
Method 
By Dr. J. T. JoHNson. 

2. A Study of those who Influence and of those who are Influenced 
in Discussion 
By Dr. Ray H. SiMPsON. 

J. Manuscript Writing and Spelling Achievement : with special 
reference to the Second and Third Grades 
By Dr. J. W. VARTv. 


Stanford Univer- 
London: Oxford 


(21s. 
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4. Mechanical Ability of Deaf Children 
By Dr. MILDRED B. STANTON. 

5. An Inquiry into the Genesis of Poor Reading 
By Dr. C. C. BENNETT. 

(Contributions to Education, Nos. 738, 748, 749, 75! 
and 753.) ($1.60 each. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

I. Vile Conférence Internationale de l'instruction Publique, Genève, 
1938 : L'Enseignement des Langues Anciennes. 

2. Annuaire International de l'Education et de l'Enseignement, 1938 
(Publications du Bureau International d'Education. 
Nos. 60 and 62.) (No. 60, 5 francs suisses. No. 62, 
I2 francs suisses. Geneva: Bureau International 
d'Education.) 

A Plea for a Plan : the Two Types of Education 
By the Very Rev. Dr. C. ALINGTON. 
Longmans.) 

Bias and Education for Democracy 
By M. STEWART. (is. net. Oxford University Press.) 

America and Our Schools 
By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 
Press.) 

Redirecting Teacher Education 
By G. Watson, D. P. COTTRELL. ESTHER M. Lrovp- 
JoNEs. ($1.35. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

Poetry References in the Junior High School 
By Dr. Lucy KaNcLEY. (Contributions to Education, 
No. 758.) ($1.60. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 


(58. net. 


(2s. net. Oxford University 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 

Kingsway Readers 
Introductory Books 1 and 2 for Infants. (44d. each.) 
Books 1 and 2 for Infants. Supplementary Books 1 
and 2 for Infants. (7d. each.) Revised edition. 
(Evans.) ä 

J. Who Rides in the Dark ? 
By S. W. MEADER. 

2. Tale of the Four Tribes 
By H. BesT. 

3. In the Land of the Mogul : a Story of the East India Company's 
First Adventure in India 


By G. TREASE. 
(Tales of Two Worlds.) (2s. 3d. each. Oxford: 
Blackwell.) 
Spoken English for Foreign Students 
By H. Brown. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 


Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary 
Compiled and Edited under the Supervision of B. 


OVERTON. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Self-Help Exercises for Practice in English 
By F. G. FRENCH. Books 1-3. (8d. each. Oxford 


University Press.) 

The Silver Torch Series f 
No.7: Nursery Rhyme Stories. By LAVINIA DERWENT. 
No. 8: Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By HARRIET B. STOWE. 
Retold by H. BELLis. No. 9: Animal Stories. By 
T. H. GILLESPIE. No. 10: Twelve Plays for Juniors. 
By EpiTH E. MILLARD. No. 11: Modern Tales for 


Juniors. Selected by LAVINIA DERWENT. No. 12: 
John Trusty. By S. G. H. BEAMAN. (rod. each. 
Collins.) 


The Hound of the Baskervilles 
By Sir ARTHUR Conan DovrE. Abridged and Edited 
by B. M. CHESTER. (Stories Retold.) (1s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

A Middle School English Course 
By Dr. F. T. Woop. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

English Composition for Foreign Students 


By R. R. CAMPBELL. (3s. Longmans.) 
On the Art of Thackeray 
By H. N. WETHERED. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
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I. A Book of Adventure 
Selected and Edited by J. E. Mason. 
. Battles and Dispatches 
Selected and Edited by J. E. Mason. 
. Tales by Washington Irving 
Selected and Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 
. Granny's Wonderful Chair 
By FRANCES BROWNE. Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 
. Tales from the Wonder Book of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 
. More Tales from the Wonder Book of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 
. The Song of Hiawatha 
By H. W. LONGFELLow. Abridged and Edited by 
H. A. TREBLE. 
8. The Smuggling Hob and other One-Act Plays 
By Dorotny U. RATCLIFFE. 
9. Oliver Twist : a Play 


"4 Oo nA w N 


From the Novel by ChARLES DickENs. By W. 
M'C. CLYDE. 

(The Approach to Literature Series) (IS. each. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 


I. Adventures of Gerard: 
Charles Reade 
Selected, with Introduction and Notes, by N. B. 
MCcKELLAR. 

2. Witches, Warlocks and Ghosts : Tales of the Supernatural 
Selected and Edited by J. E. Mason. 

3. In and Out of School : Tales and Episodes of School Life 
Selected and Edited by J. E. Mason. 

4. Moby Dick 
By H. MELVILLE. Abridged and Edited by J. E. 
Mason. (Self-Study English Series. (1s. 2d. each. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

Wide Horizons 
Edited by Dr. A. G. HuGues and E. W. PARKER. 
(The Heritage of Books, Second Series, Book 3.) (With 
Exercises, 2s. 6d. Without Exercises, 2s. 4d. 
Longmans.) 

. Dead Man’s Gold 
By T. C. BRIDGEs. 

. Gunpowder, Treason and Plot 
By A. E. CHAPMAN. 

. The King’s Pipe 
By Capt. J. E. GURDON. 

. Royal Messenger 
By F. W. Howe. 

. Cubs to the Rescue 

By R. S. Lyons. 

. In Quest of the Black Orchid 
By C. B. RUTLEY. 

Edited for School Use by C. DEALTRY. 
(The Nomad Readers.) (1s. each. Warne.) 

J. How Men have kept their Records 
By M. LiPMAN. 

2. Wires round the Earth 
By VELMA STOUT. 

3. To Far Cathay : Stories of Marco Polo 
By W. C. BaGLEY, Jr. 

(Our Changing Times, in Basic English.) 
Nelson.) 

I. Stories, Essays and Poems 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 

2. To the Lighthouse 

i By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 

3. A Book of the Bounty "' 

By WILLIAM BLIGH and others. 
(Everyman's Library.) (2s. net each. Dent.) 

Comprehension Tests on Reading for Action, Book 6 
Compiled by A. Stamp. (3d. Nelson.) 

Lector Readings 
Edited by E. Lucia TURNBULL. 
Nelson.) 

Meaning and Style: a Selection of Extracts from Writers of the 
Fourteenth Century to the Present Day, for the Study of 
English Prose in Upper Forms. 

By A. F. Scott. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


from the Cloister and the Hearth, by 


o u^ A». UV N 


(1s. each. 


Series 3. (1s. 6d. 
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Il. The Very Little Dragon and other Stories 
2. The Witch's Broom and other Stories 
By MARGARET BAKER. 
(Herbert Strang's Readers.) 
Limp Cloth, 18. 
Little Steel : a Story 
By Upton SINCLAIR. 
l. Great Expectations 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
2. Hereward the Wake 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
(1s. 7d. each. Nelson.) 


DRAMA 
Short Historical Plays by Modern Authors 
dited by E. R. Woop. (Scholar’s Library.) (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 
|. Plays for Puppets and Marionettes 
By ROSALIND VALLANCE. 
2. Six Plays of Action 
By UNA BROADBENT. 
3. Six Plays for Boys 
By H. MORLAND. 
4. Five Plays of Pioneers 
By H. MoRLAND. 
(The Nelson Theatre.) 
IS. 6d. each. Nelson.) 


(Cloth Boards, rs. 2d. 
Oxford University Press.) 


(7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 


(No. 1, rs. 8d. Nos. 2-4, 


By C. W. BEAUMONT. 
1os. 6d. Studio, Ltd.) 

Classroom Dramatics 
By R. BENNETT. 
Press.) 


(Wrappers, 7s. 6d. Cloth, 


(3s. 6d. net. University of London 
GEOGRAPHY 
Teachers’ Revision Map of the World 
(Mounted on lines, eyeletted, 6s. 6d. net. Cloth 
rollers and varnished, or mounted on linen, but to 
fold, ros. net. Philip & Tacey.) 
Finland 
By J. H. Jackson. (8s. 6d. net. 
Physical Geography and Geology 
By Prof. L. DUDLEY STAMP. (4s. 
Geography for To-Day 
I. Australia and New Zealand. 
America.  (2s.) 
Southern Continents. 
Man the World Over 


Allen & Unwin.) 
Longmans.) 


(2s.). 2. South 
3. Africa, with a Chapter on the 
(2s. 3d.) (Longmans.) 


By C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL. Book 2. 
(3s. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

The United States at Work 
By Maune C. MARTIN and Dr. C. E. Cooper. (8s. 6d. 


Heath.) 
London Tells Her Story 
By W. G. BELL. 
A Geography of Europe 
By H. ArNwicK. New Edition, Revised. (Harrap's 
New Geographical Series.) (4s. Harrap.) 


HISTORY 
A History of Everyday Things in England 
By MARIORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
1066-1499. Third Edition, Seventh Impression, 
Revised and Enlarged. (8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
Parliamentary Government in England : a Commentary 
Prof. H. J. Laski. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Map illustrating Europe and the Problem of Czechoslovakia 
(6d. Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 
The Common People, 1746-1938 
By G. D. H. Core and R. POSTGATE. 
Methuen.) | 
The Ist Quarterly Supplement to What's What and Who's Who in 
some World Affairs 
By J. A. SINCLAIR PooLE V. Complete History to date 
of the Sudeten Question, together with the Facts 
concerning the Hungarian and Czechoslovak Question, 
Polish and Czechoslovak Question, Bulgaria and the 
Little Entente, Anglo-Italian Relations, &c., &c. (6d. 
Bale, Sons & Curnow.) 


(6s. net. Routledge.) 
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The English Revolution, 1688-1689 | 
By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. (5s. net. 
The Economic Development of Modern Egypt 
By A. E. CRovcHLEY. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 
On the Teaching of History and Other Addresses 
By C. H. K. MARTEN. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford: Black- 
well.) 
Modern European History : a General Sketch, 1492-1928 
By W. F. and T. F. REDDAwAV. Second Edition, 
Supplemented. (6s. Arnold.) 
Elements of Civics 


Butterworth.) 


By R. P. PATWARDHAN. (1.4 rupees. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Britain and Europe, 1815-1936 
By R. M. Rayner. (ss. Longmans.) 

A Practical Guide to History 
By J. V. Harwoop. Book 3: English History, 
1485-1714. Book 4: English History, 1714 to the 


Present Day. (1s. 6d. each. Arnold.) 
The Age of Reform, 1815-1870 
By E. L. Woopwarp. (The Oxford History of Eng- 
land.) (15s. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
The New Outlook Histories 
Book 1: The Evolution of Modern Life. 
CHADWICK. (2s. 6d. Warne.) 


MATHEMATICS 
Book-Keeping by Reason 
By R. J. Lynn and R. AITKEN. (Junior Commercial 
Series.) (Is. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) | 
Theory of Equations 


By T. 


By Prof. J. M. THomas. (12s. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

The Young Citizen's Arithmetic 
By W. G. Points. Books 1-3. (1s. 3d. each. With 


Answers, Is. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 
Right from the Start Arithmetic 
By Dr. F. J. SCHONELL and S. H. CRACKNELL. Book 4. 
(2s. Oliver & Boyd.) 
Progressive Geometry e 
By H. W. BRISTER and W. G. E. DUKE. 
(3s. Oliver & Boyd.) 
The A B C of Algebra 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. (Paper, 1s. 5d. Limp Cloth, 
Is. 7d. University of London Press.) 
Pitman's Accuracy Arithmetic Cards 
By W. M. Watkins. Set NA/Set NB: Addition and 
Subtraction of Decimals/Multiplication and Division of 
Decimals. (2s. 3d., with answers. Pitman.) 
Notes and Answers to Exercises in a New Geometry 
By A. W. Sippons and K. S. SNELL. (1s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 
Diagnosis of Individual Difficulties in Arithmetic 
By Dr. F. J. ScHoNELL. (2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 
Schonell Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests 
By Dr. F. J. ScHoNELL. (6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 


MISCELLANY 


Stage I. 


Roadsense for Children 

By Major C. V. GODFREY. 

Press.) 
What's the Answer ? 

By CONSTANCE A. E. GRIFFITHS. (2s.6d.net. Blackie.) 
How to Speak in Public 

By G. E. M. WALKER. 
The Psychology of Speech 

By J. EisENSON. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Youth be Damned ! being a Protest and an Exhortation 

By B. WiLLSON. (6s. net. Werner Laurie.) 
Speech Training and Practice for Seniors 

By A. McR. CHAPMAN. (1s. 4d. Oliver & Boyd.) 
Touch Typewriting for Teachers 

By M. CRooks. Second Edition. 
J. Books and the People 

By MARGARET COLE. 
2. The Political and Social Doctrine of Communism 

By R. PALME Dutt. 

(Day to Day Pamphlets.) (1s. net each. The Hogarth 

Press.) 


(1s. Oxford University 


(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


(6s. net. Pitman.) 
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The House of Dent, 1888-1938 
(73. 6d. net. Dent.) 
I. The Material of English History 
By F. J. WEAVER. 
2. „ and the Religious Quest: an Account of the Psycho- 
logy of Religion and a Defence of Individualism 
By Prof. R. B. CATTELL. 
3. The New Farming 
By Dr. D. H. RoBiNSON. 
4. The Adult Class 
By A. J. J. RATCLIFF. 
(Discussion Books.) (2s. net each. Nelson.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
French Vocabulary and Syntax : a Manual of Exercises in French 
for the Use of Fourth- and Fifth-Year Students 
By G. H. RochAr. (2s. Macmillan.) 
The Second German Course : for Seniors 
By A. WEINER and H. F. KvNasTON-SNELL. (Lan- 
guage Courses for Seniors.) (3s. net. Gregg Publishing 


Co.) 

Set of 14 Colson Bilder 
(2s. Harrap. 

Vade-Mecum of French Revision for Senior Classes : Examples of 
Typical Difficulties, Alphabetically Arranged, with Exercises and 
Twenty-four Related ages for Translation into French 

By G. C. Coutts. (rs. 6d. Harrap.) 

Alwin Klein seift alle ein 
By O. B. WENDLER. Adapted and Edited for Schools 
by GRETCHEN MULLER and E. EMsoN. (Limp, 28. 3d. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Le Frangais par la Lecture : Premier Livre de Lecture à l'Usage des 
Cours d'Adultes 
By MARIE Lips. (1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

Second Stage French 
By J. FRAME. (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Les Tableaux Colson : Lectures et Vocabulaires 
By N. H. Garrett. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

l. Les Laval dans les Alpes 
By A. LARIVE. | 

2. L'Oncle Maurice 
By H. FIENNES. 

3. Le Jeune Pierre 
By P. GERMAIN. 

4. Le Manoir de Kermarec 
By A. ROBERT. 

(Supplementary French Readers.) (6d. each. Nelson.) 

Le Trésor des de Bracieux: la cinquième des Aventures de M. 
Hippolyte Poret 

By H. N. Apatr and A. DEGREVE. (Basic French 
Texts.) (Cloth, rs. Paper, rod. Christophers.) 

Que Savez-vous de la France ? de son Génie, de son Histoire, de sa 
Géographie, de sa Politique, de sa Littérature 
By K. C. Bruce. (With Answers, 1s. 6d. Without 
Answers, Is. 3d. Harrap.) 

Stories for Telling and Writing in German 
By J. J. HAROL D. (Harrap's Modern Language Series.) 
(2s. Harrap.) 

Letters of Justinus Kerner to Graf Alexander von Württemberg 
Edited by L. A. WirLouGHBYv. (Publications of the 
English Goethe Society, New Series, Vol. 13.) (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


MUSIC 


The New National and Folk Song Book, Part | : being a Collection 
of well-known National and Folk Songs arranged for Use in 


Schools 
By D. MacMaHoN. Vocal and Piano Parts. (3s. 6d. 


Nelson.) 


PHILOSOPHY 

The Analects of Confucius 
Translated and Annotated by A. WALEY. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Intermediate Logic 
By Dr. J. WELTON and A. J. MONAHAN. 
Edition, revised by Dr. S. H. MELLONE. 
University Tutorial Press.) 


(10s. 6d. 


Fourth 
(ros. 6d. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Your Mind and Mine : an Account of Psychology for the Inquiring 
Layman and the Prospective Student 

By Dr. R. B. CATTELL. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 

The Effect of Praise and Competition on the Persisting Behavior 


of Kindergarten Children 
By Dr. T. H. Worr. (Institute of Child Welfare, 
(gs. net. Minneapolis: 


Monograph Series No. r5). 
University of Minnesota Press; London: Oxford 


University Press.) 

Can Human Nature be Improved ? 

By Dr. F. E. ENLAND. (Needs of To-day Series.) 
(3s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

The Fundamentals of Psychology : a Brief Account of the Nature 
and Development of Mental Processes 
By B. DuMvirrLE. Third Edition. (7s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Sex in Childhood 
By E. R. Groves and GraApvs H. Groves. 
Muller.) 

Introduction to Methods in Experimental Psychology 
By Prof. M. A. TINKER and Prof. K. H. BAKER. 
(The Century Psychology Series.) (ros. 6d. net. New 
York and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
The Gospel According to Saint Matthew 
In the Revised Version. With Introduction and Com- 
mentary by B. K. RaATTEY. (The School Clarendon 
Bible. (2s. 6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Through Lands of the Bible 
By H. V. Morton. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
The New Testament : a Reader's Guide 
By the Very Rev. Dr. C. A. ALINGTON. 
Bell.) 
An Outline of Church History : from the Acts of the Apostles to 
the Reformation 
The Arrival of Christianity. By the Rev. Dr. P. 
LEVERTOFF, C. BAILEY, Rev. F. N. Davey, Prof. C. H. 
Dopp, Rt. Rev. Dr. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, Rev. Dr. N. 
MICKLEM, Rev. Canon C. E. Raven, Prof. E. F. 
Jacos, Very Rev. Dr. E. G. SELwyn. Edited by 
M. DuNCAN-JONES. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
The Holy Bible : Containing the Old and New Testaments, and the 
Apocrypha 
Translated out of the Original Tongues, and with the 
Former Translations diligently compared and revised, 
by His Majesty's Special Command. (3s. 6d. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


SCIENCE 
The Evolution of Man and his Culture 
By H. C. BiBBv. (The New People's Library, Vol. 16.) 
(Paper, rs. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Gollancz.) 
Biology for Senior Schools : with Instructions for Simple Practical 
Experiments 
By M. R. LAMBERT. Book2. (2s.6d. Macmillan.) 
Life's Journey through Time : an Approach to some Problems of 


(5s. net. 


(ss. net. 


Human Biology 
By A. S. GILLESPIE. (5s. net. Oxford: Pen-in-Hand 
Publishing Co.) 

|. Examples in General Physics, Light and Sound for Intermediate 
Students. 


2. Examples in Heat, Electricity and Magnetism for Intermediate 
Students 
By Dr. F. C. CHAMPION. (1s. 3d. each. Blackie.) 
The Phase Rule and Phase Reactions : Theoretical and Practical 
By Dr. S. T. BOWDEN. (10s. net. Macmillan.) 
The Elements of Chemistry 
By Prof. W. FosrER. Third Edition, Second Printing. 
(ros. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall) 
Elementary Analysis 
By A. DakIN and R. I. PoRTER. (6s. Bell.) 
Mechanical Engineering Science : a Second Year Course 


By Dr. A. MonLEv and Dr. E. HuGHEs. (4s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Common British Grasses and Legumes 
By J. O. Tuomas and L. J. Davies. (6s. Longmans.) 
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Biology Test-Papers : for the School Certificate 
By G. N. RipLEY. (1s. Harrap.) 

Background to Modern Science: Ten Lectures at Cambridge 
arranged by the History of Science Committee, 1936 
By F. M. CoRNFORD, Sir W. DAMPIER, LORD RUTHER- 
FORD, W. L. BRAGG, F. W. Aston, Sir A. S. EDDINGTON, 
J. A. RYLE, G. H. F. NuTTALL, R. C. PUNNETT, J. B. S. 
HALDANE. Edited by J. NEEDHAM and W. PAGEL. 
(Cambridge Library of Modern Science.) (7s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Living Things 
By J. W. N. SULLIVAN. (IS. 9d. Nelson.) 

Methods and Materials for Teaching Biological Sciences: A Text 
and Source Book for Teachers in Training and in Service 
By Prof. D. F. MILLER and Prof. G. W. BLA DES. (218. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Garden Flowers 
By HIL DA M. CoLEY. Series 3 and 4. (3s. 6d. net each 
set. The Lutterworth Press) 

Galileo and the Freedom of Thought 
By Dr. F. S. TavroR. (The Library of Science and 
Culture.) (7s. 6d. net. Watts.) 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Government of Northern Ireland 
Report of the Ministry of Education for the Year 
1937-38. (2s. net. Belfast and London: H.M.S.O.) 
Cape of Good Hope: Department of Public Education 
Report of the Superintendent-General of Education for 
the Year ended 31st December, 1937. (Pretoria: 
Government Printer.) 
A Survey of Children's Reading 
(Shefheld City Libraries.) 
University of Wales 
The Calendar for the Academic Year 1938-1939. 
(Cardiff : University of Wales Press Board.) 
National Institute for the Blind 
Annual Report, 1937-1938. 
City of Sheffield Education Committee 
Report for the Year ended 31st March, 1938. 
The World Association for Adult Education 
Nineteenth Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, 
1937-8. (3d.) 
The Physical Training Colleges and Courses for Women 
(3d. Ling Physical Education Association.) 
Derbyshire Education Committee 
School Museum Service, 1937-1938. 
A Brief Report of International Student Service, 1937-38 
(International Student Service.) 
Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum 
Report and Accounts to 31st December, 1937. 
County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
(a) Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Education 
Committee for the Year ended 31st March, 1938. 
(b Handbook of the Education Committee, Higher 
Education, Section 10; Regulations relating to 
Scholarships and Exhibitions and the Training of 
Teachers, 1939 
Basque Children under Rebel Control: Franco's System of Education 
in Euzkadi 
(2d. Euzko Deya (England), Ltd.) 
The British Film Institute 
Fifth Annual Report, Year ended 3o June, 1938. 
Board of Education 
Educational Pamphlet, No. 114: The Organization 
and Curriculum of Sixth Forms in Secondary Schools. 
(1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 
Royal Society of Arts 
(a) Scheme of Education for Administrative and 
Operative Staffs of Road Transport Undertakings ; 
Regulations and Syllabuses for 1939; Papers set in 
1938, with Examiners’ Reports. (3d.) 
(43d.) 


(b Programme of Examinations, 1939. 
Scottish Education Department 
Educational Pamphlets No. 2: School Buildings and 
their Equipment. (6d. net. Edinburgh and London: 
H.M.S.O.) 
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“A FIRST-RATE SERIES” 


Under this heading Mr. C. E. M. Joad has greeted the first twelve 
Discussion Books in the New Statesman." for one extend 
a hearty welcome to the Nelson Discussion Books. Not a single one 
of those that | have read is boring. On the contrary they are light- 
handed and vigorous dissertations written by men sufficiently 
master of their subject to be at play with it, in which delight is 
mingled with instruction.“ 


THE FIRST TWELVE BOOKS 


THE MATURING MIND by Prof. T. H. Pear 
NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY by P. H. Asher 
DRAMA AND LIFE by Roger Dataller 
WHAT ABOUT INDIA ? by Prof. L. F. Rushbrook 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION by M. L. Jacks 
THE RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN by S. H. Cair 


FACTORY LAW by Mrs. C. D. Rackham 
RUDE MECHANICALS by Nora Ratcliff 
OUR SPOKEN LANGUAGE by Prof. A. Lloyd James 
THE GEOGRAPHY BEHIND HISTORY by W. G. East 
PROPAGANDA by R. S. Lambert 


THE FRENCH POLITICAL SCENE by Dorothy M. Pickles 


HERE ARE FOUR MORE 


10. THE MATERIAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY by F. J. Weaver 


23. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE RELIGIOUS QUEST 
by Dr. R. B. Cattell 


28. THE NEW FARMING by Dr. D. H. Robinson 
30. THE ADULT CLASS by A. J. J. Ratcliff 


ASK ANY BOOKSELLER ABOUT THEM —or write for full Guide to the Series 
to Nelson's, 35-36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


ae 


NELSON’S DISCUSSION BOOKS 


General Editors : Richard Wilson, D.Litt., 
and A. J. J. Ratcliff, M.A. 


— d — 
AO 2ST O UT SS O 


Well 
excellent 
beautifully 
in cloth. 
to buy and keep. 


printed on 
paper, 
bound 
Books 


* 


NET 


Of especial interest 
to all Adult 
School and W.E.A. 
Classes, B.B.C. Dis- 
cussion Groups, &c. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Commonwealth Fund Fellowships.—The total number 
of fellowships to be awarded to male candidates of British 
descent for 1939 is thirty-four. Twenty-four of these are 
reserved for graduates domiciled in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, two for candidates from the British 
Dominions, five for candidates holding administrative posts 
within the Empire and three for candidates holding appoint- 
ments in the Home Civil Service. The fellowships are 
tenable for two years and cover full expenses, travel and 
study at an American university. Application must be 
submitted on the prescribed form on or before February 1, 
1939. Forms and full details may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Commonwealth Fund Fellowships, 35 Portman 
Square, London, W. r. 


* * * 


Dramatic Art. —A New Year Vacation Course of the 
Art of Acting and Dramatic Production, organized by the 
Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, will be held at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from December 30 to 
January 8. This Course will include a thoroughly practical 
and individual training in every branch of play production 
and stage technique. Acting parts are guaranteed to every 
member, if desired, and public performances are given at 
the close of the course. The plays put into rehearsal will 
include Shakespearean, eighteenth-century and every type 
of modern drama, including poetic drama, impressionist 
plays and phantasy, also plays specially suitable for schools 
and communities, so that every member obtains as wide a 
knowledge as possible of every form of production. Special 
programmes for schools and colleges will be rehearsed and 
the acting of mime ballads and dramatization will form a 
considerable feature of the course. All properties, scenery, 


&c., used in the public performances will be made during 
the course by members, so that the final productions provide 
demonstrations of the most practical interest. The course 
will be limited to some fifty men and women in order that 
the maximum personal tuition may be given. A cordial 
invitation to attend the final performance of plays at the 
Everyman Theatre, to be given by the members of the 
Vacation Course on Sunday, January 8, at 2.30 p.m., is 
given to those readers of The Journal who are unable to 
attend the course. Application for free invitation tickets 
should be addressed to the Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, and should be accompanied with a 
stamped addressed envelope. 


* + & 


Vacation School of History.—The second session of 
the Historical Association's Revision School of History will 
be held at Aberystwyth from Thursday, April6, to Thursdav, 
April 13, 1939. The aim of the school is to interpret the 
results of recent research in certain subjects of major impor- 
tance to teachers of history and to provide guidance in the 
best ways of approaching the material made available by 
modern scholarship. The School wlll be divided into the 
following five study groups: English Constitutional Develop- 
ments, r200 to 1400. Economic Changes 1484 to 1714. 
European Alliances and International Diplomacy, 1815 to 
I9I4. International] Relations, Versailles to Locarno. 
The Special Characteristics of Modern Welsh History. 
Accommodation has been arranged in Alexandra Hall, a 
hostel of the University College. The classes will be held 
in the College and members of the school will have facilities 
from the Collegelibraries. The fee for tuition and residence 

(Continued on page 794) 


Physical Training. 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(a. Association of Teachers trained in the 
eory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 aod 1433 


HE Association keeps a list of 
certified Gymnastics and Games Mistresses 


Memo um on 5 15 mnasia (including 
showers ana cares s. m d Net Ball Rules, 
844. ; unden Rui ules, vp: Scandinavian Dances 

each; Music to Dances, 


8 es I, II, and III). 3 
each: Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music and 
otes (Series I, IT, and III), 1s. each ; and sells the 

following publications - Principles of Gymnastics for 

Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8e. 11d. ; Ditto, Part II, 

1 6d. And HENCE RET (NY Kosturi to Body Build, 

e ium of Investigations, by 

Dr. E. Hoffa, 1936 ), 2s. 6d The Effect on Maternity 

of Physical Activities during PUES: 2 


POSTS ABROAD 

por TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 

consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, S. W. I. before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
small charge is made for verification. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S HOUSE 
HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 

Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training—Three years. 

1. Educational Gymnastics : Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theorctical subjects. 

2. Diploma—Outsice Expert Examiners— 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina. 
tion, but also on year's work. 

Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 

It is proposed to start a special short course com- 
bining Phvsical Training and Secretarial Work. 
Applications are invited for this as soon as possible, 
when full particulars will EE forwarded. 


“The Journal of Education” 
THE 1933-1934 SERIES OF ARTICLES 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


In 1933 : Introductory Articie, January. Modern 
Languages. February. English, March. Classics, 
April. History, May. Geography, June. Mathe- 
matics, July. Chemistry, August. Physics, Sep 
tember. Biological Sclence, October. Religious 
Knowledge, November. Art section, December, 
in 1934: Selection of Books and Balance of 
Stock, January. Music, February. Spanish, April. 
Education, May. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extcnds over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physio and Hygiene, Dancing 
Lacrosse, Lawn Te , Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 
and Swimming. 

Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
“Conjoint” Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

An educational centre like Redford affords spccial 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: {£165 per 
annum. 

For (ir gere apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 
Road, Bedford 


_ LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENB M. MAnsn, M. I. H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 

approved hy the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education 
Eighteen acres of und. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. Swimming-pool. Students must he at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years’ Course, r and January. 

Students may now be enrolled. 


Prospectus on application to the Principal. 
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QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 


(University of London) 


Principal: Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D., D.Lit. 


At the Scholarships Examination held in February 1939, Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions to the value of £80 and £30 per annum for three years will 
be awarded, also College Exhibitions to cover fees. 


Degree courses in Arts, Science and Engineering. 1st. M.B. and Pre-Medical 
courses for the London Hospital Medical College. 


Facilities for Post-graduate and Research work. 


FEES: Residence, £52-56 a session ; | Tuition from £25.2. Oa session. 


Further particulars from The Registrar, Queen | Mary College, E. 1 


Four Shillings each 


READING CASES for 
The Journal of Education 


to hold twelve numbers and the Index 
STRONG SIMPLE OPEN FLAT 


The numbers are not pierced or injured in any 
way and are kept clean and flat ready for binding 
later if desired 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


lo the late King George V : 

HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
(No-upkeep and resilient) 

SQUASH COURTS SWIMMING POOLS 
GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 


For Announcements of SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 
Partnerships, SALES, &c., The Journal of Education“ 
remains unrivalled. The Advertisement Rate for these 
sections is Ninepence a line of small type. Minimum 
charge, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. If displayed the 
charge is according to space. Prepaid Advertisements 
of Posts Wanted, and of offers of Hostel Accommo- 
dation, are accepted at a specially low rate : 30 words 
for 3s. ; 40 words for 4s. ; 50 words for 5s. ; and so on. 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


January to December, 1938, 1937, 1936, 1935, 1934, 1933, 
1932, 1931, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 4/- each ; 
1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 2/6 each; 1917, and 
previous years, 1/6 each 
ber, 1032, m of Education (Vol. LXIV), from January to Decem 
932, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
ucation, since every subject of interest to teachers 


and posae iis is dealt with in one form or another in these 850 puo. 
One of the invaluable 3 of An: volume is the review of 


fot examination pecial articles on teaching will be 
found very .. — Post, December 28, 1932. 


LONDON : 
Nr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E. c. 4 


London: Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 . 
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is six guineas (five and a half guineas for members of the 

Historical Association). Inquiries should be addressed to 

Prof. Treharne, Hillside, Bryn-y-mor Road, Aberystwyth. 
* + * 

Travelling Scholarships for Safety Students.—A 
travelling scholarship to the value of £100 is offered by the 
National Safety First Association to the writer of the 
best essay on The Prevention of Accidents Among Young 
People." The scholarship has been provided by the genero- 
sity of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and is designed 
to promote the study of accident prevention. The scholar- 
ship fund will be expended on a visit to the United States 
or Canada or both during the summer of 1939. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be required to submit a report on 
return and if this report satisfies the examiners a further 
monetary award not exceeding twenty guineas might be 
given. Entrants must be between the ages of 18 and 25 
and must be students either whole or part time at a recog- 
nized educational institute, college or university, or be 
articled apprentices. Both sexes are eligible for entry. 
The essay must consist of not more than 5,000 words and 
should deal with either road or industrial accidents. The 
award will be given subject to the entrant satisfying the 
judges at an oral examination to be held in London. The 
closing date for receipt of entries will be March 1, 1939. 
Entry forms and all additional particulars may be had on 
application to the General Secretary, National '' Safety 
First Association, 52 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 

* $ * 


North of England Education Conference, Liverpool.— 
The Conference for 1939 will be held in Liverpool on 
January 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's Hall and Picton Hall. 
Admission to the Conference will be by ticket, to be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Education Office, 14 Sir Thomas 
Street, Liverpool, 1, for a fee of 5s. for each individual 
enrolling. There will be four papers of General Character 


NEW YEAR VACATION COURSE OF ART OF ACTING 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, December 30 to January 8. 
Thoro y practical course in every branch of 12 e technique held in 
actual Theatre under professional producers. el programmes and 
pays for Schools and Colleges prepared. ene Costume, Li ting, 

ime and Make-up Demonstrations. Public performances of S 
pearean. Classic and Modern Plays at close of Course. Acting parts 
guaranteed every member, if desired. Talks by famous dramatists. 
Evening Theatre visits. Inclusive Fee, Three Guineas. 

Sunday Course of the Art of Acting and Dramatic Production 


now running, Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, December to May. 
ae ama available any time. Course Fee, 2} Guineas. Single session, 


School Drama Society. All Educational and Social Organizations 
are invited to join the above Socicty, which offers free advice on choice 
of plays and production, staging problems, &c.; use of excellent Drama. 
Library, specially selected for schools, and ‘hire of Costumes of all 
Periods and sizes, at reduced rates. Annual subscription, Five 
Shillings only. 

School Service.—Schools visited and advised re play production and 
staging. Rehearsals undertaken. Fees nominal. 

For full particulars apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, cnclosing stamped envelope. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 

THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK à net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK ke „ ape i i 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 
Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 


of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University College , London, W C. 1). 
New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The P ples of the 


I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. x alme, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P Passy. —List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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to be read at full meetings and ten of Sectional Character. 
The Papers of General Character are: '' The Training of 
Teachers," by Mrs. E. V. Parker; '' Music in the School 
Curriculum," by Dr. J. E. Wallace; ''The Relation 
between the Juvenile Court and the Education Authority," 
by Mr. W. H. FovsrTER ; and The problem of the extra 
year at school from the point of view of the teacher.“ by 
Mr. Arthur Greenough. Those of sectional character are: 
“ The New Regulations for the School Certificate and their 
effect on the Secondary School,” by Mr. J. R. Edwards ; 
Recent developments in the education of young children," 
by Miss H. K. F. Gull; “ Regional Co-operation of Juvenile 
Employment Committees," by Mr. J. Fogg, M.B.E.; ' The 
Children's Library in its relation to the School," by Mr. J. F. 
Smith ; ' The Use and Abuse of Folk Stories and Songs in 
the Junior School," by Mr. F. F. Potter; Future Develop- 
ment of Technical Education for Women," by Miss C. A. 
Kemp; ''Medical Inspection and Physical Fitness," by 
Miss J. M. Macfarlane ; '' Methods of Entrance of Pupils to 
Secondary Schools, by Mr. A. Lea Perkins: Method of 
award of State and Local Education Authority University 
Scholarships," by Mr. A. M. Gibson; The position oi the 
Junior Technical School as affected by the School-lea ving 
Age, by Mr. H. J. Cull. Receptions, visits and exhibitions 
are also being arranged. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., have issued Dent's 
Almanack, an annual which is to replace their quarterly 
periodical, The Bookmark. The first issue makes an attrac- 
tive little book of ninety-six pages, and consists mainly of 
excerpts from, and reviews of recent books published by 
Messrs. Dent. The opening pages are devoted to brief 
accounts of speeches delivered on the occasion of the jubilee 
of the firm on October 20, followed by a calendar of out- 
standing events in the firm's history. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 


Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, (12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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